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ITEMS 


DW The articles in this issue may be grouped under 
four headings to emphasize their similarities and 


' differences: social organization, social achievement, 


social deviance, and research methods. In his analy- 
sis of the “war against poverty” in large cities, 
H. Turk (USC) shows that the intensity of that 
effort is more or Jess uncorrelated with the rate 


of poverty itself, except for cities with relatively. 


high per capita revenue (Table 4). Althougk no 
implications for public policy are drawn from this 
finding, we note that such implications could be 
drawn, if required. We mention this primarily to 
indicate that the presence of implications for policy 
in a set of empirical findings is no bar to the 
appearance of those findings in ASR. The pro- 
posal for an ASA journal on policy may give rise 
to the notion that ASR does not print materials 
bearing on matters of policy. It may be that ASA 
should act favorably on the proposal to publish 
a journal on policy, but that proposal does not 
carry the connotation that the content of ASR 
is free of policy implications or that ASR is 
biased against the publication of content carrying 


such implications. 


Mi In their study of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, 
J. G. Craig and E. Gross (U. of Wash.) con- 
clude that the analysis of. political democracy by 
the method of common attributes (rather than 


continuous variables) is of limited applicability and `. 


that alternative models are required in specific cases. 
To explain ‘the persisting democratic character of 
SAND over time, they adduce the capacity of 
S.W.P. to serve as a forum within which rival 
factions may compete for power and eventually 
win it or lose it. 


BR Two articles in this issue deal with social factors 
in personal achievement, R. A. Rehberg, J. Sin- 
clair (SUNY, Binghamton), and W. E. Schafer 
(U. of Ore.) analyze data on high school students 
to test the hypothesis that measured intelligence 
and achievement values stand between socioceco- 
nomic status and educational expectations, against 
the alternative hypothesis that educational expecta- 
tions stand between socloeconomic status, on the 
one side, and intelligence and achievement values, 
on the other. Their findings favor the latter order 
of ‘variables and carry the suggestion that a gen- 
eral factor of ambition causes achivement rather 
than. the other way around. E. F. Jackson, W. S. 
Fox (Ind. U.), and H. J. Crockett, Jr. (U. of 
Neb.), in a secondary ahalysis of 1957 survey data, 
present some findings on the effect of religion on 
occupational achievement. Although differences be- 


. tween Protestants and Catholics relative to differ- 


ences within these categories are small, the between- 
group differences hold up inthe face of selected 
controls, and suggest that Protestants have slightly 
better occupational chances than Catholics, as those 
chances are conventionally measured. 


fl Two articles deal with social deviance. In their 
article, D. J. Black (Yale) and A. J. Reiss, Jr, 


(U. of Mich.) propound a control approach to ` 


deviance. They define deviance as behavior in a 


category for which there is a specific probability ` 


of sanction subsequent to detection. Their findings 
on the judicial actions of police in three cities are 
interpreted from the standpoint of their conception 
of deviance as behavior which is probabilistically 
liable to sanctioning. In a related analysis, I. L. 
Reiss (U, of Minn.) suggests that premarital sex 
may be construed as a form of deviant behavior 
and supplies arguments in favor of his position. 
His approach to deviance is complementary to the 
position advanced by Black and Reiss. 


Hi J. Lopreato and L. Alston (U. of Texas, Aus- 
tin) discuss the uses and abuses of the ideal type 
as an analytical tool and recommend that the con- 
cept be dropped fram sociology. This proposal 
will probably elicit a mixed response from sociolo- 


gists, owing to the prevalence of the ideal type — 


in sociological thought and writing. 


Ei Three articles and one comment appear under 
the heading “Continuities,” to emphasize their close 
relationship to articles recently published in ASR. 
This is a difficult distinction to maintain, since 
practically all submitted articles represent to some 
degree a continuation of materials previously pub- 
lished in ASR. Nevertheless, we set up the distinc- 
tion in this issue on a trial basis, with the under- 
standing that it will be discontinued if it proves 


unworkable or useless, or both. Under “Continui- . 


ties” we included A. S. Goldberger’s (U. of Wisc.) © 


preferred method of estimating parameters in a 
causal mode] and the conditions under which this 
method ` specializes to Boudon’s alternative pro- 
cedure (ASR, 1965), Also included is H. M. Bia- 
lock, Jr.’s (U. of N. C.) generalization of a pro- 
cedure suggested by Heiss (ASR, 1969) for sorting 
out actual change and error in a given measure- 
ment. D E Wiley (U. of Chicago) and J. A. 
Wiley (U. of TIL, Chicago Circle) also take Heiss 
as their point of departure and suggest an alterna- 
tive model for attacking the problem of instability 
in-measured objects. D: R. Heiss (Queens College, 
CUNY) supplies a brief reaction to the Wiley 
suggestion. Although the articles included under 
“Continuities” are somewhat technical, they reflect 
the growing interest of sociologists in the techniques 
of path analysis and econometrics as tools of causal 
analysis. Whatever the ultimate value of these 
techniques, they are currently under exploration 
by interlocking but distinct circles of 


workers, and the results of these explorations are . 


probably of interest to many ASR readers. 


Fl Regular readers of ASR will observe that sheets 
are now stitched with thread in the middle, where 
before they were stitched on the side with wire. 


D 
ae 


This change makes the Review physically more į 
manageable and should enhance its utility for * 


scholarly work. 
KS. 
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ITEMS 


W As with previous issues, this one attests to the 
continuity in the work of successive cohorts of so- 
ciologists. The topics included have a familiar ring: 
work organizations, the community, academic 
achievement, educational expectations, diffusion of 
innovations, juvenile delinquency, protest move- 
ments, the nature of social knowledge, and social 
measurement. 


M The process of making formal theory is exempli- 
fied by P. M. Blan’s (U. of Chicago) endeavor to 
account for a body of diverse empirical findings or 
work organizations by means of two general propo- 
sitions and nine corollaries drawn from them. His 
specific focus is on the causes and effects of changes 
in structural differentiation within work organiza- 
tions. Although the community is a familiar socio- 
logical subject, R. L. Warren’s (Brandeis U.) anal- 
ysis is somewhat unorthodox in its attention to 
prescriptions for building communities. Sociologists 
are Increasingly called upon to provide information 
relevant to social engineering, and Warren’s state- 
ment expresses this tendency. 


H In their analysis of “The Coleman Report,” econ- 
omists G. G. Cain and H. W. Watts (U. of Wisc.) 
contend that the process of. making prescriptions to 
equalize educational opportunities is quite compli- 
cated and discuss some of the limitations of “The 
Coleman Report” for shaping school policies. J. 8. 
Coleman (Johns Hopkins U.) gives-his reaction to 
Cain and Watts, and D. J. Aigner (U. of Wisc.) 
also enters a caveat, 


Mi The effect of the religious factor on social behav- 
ior has been regularly investigated during the last 
decade. A. L. Rhodes and C. B. Nam’s (Fla. St. 
U.) study represents a continuation of this line of 
work. Their findings indicate that religion has an 
effect on eer ambition but do not, as they 
point out, reveal the process by which that effect 
occurs. 


M. H. Becker’s (Johns Hopkins U.) findings on 
diffusion confirm the point that adoption is depen- 
dent on both a person’s sociometric centrality and 
on the value he attaches to a given source of infor- 
mation. Data are also presented in support of the 
proposition that innovation causes centrality, and 
the proposition that the search for information is 
motivated by the need for prestige. 


E W. D. Connor’s (U. of Mich.) study of juve- 
nile delinquency in Russia reflects an increasing em- 


phasis on comparative sociology. He gives some 


similarities and differences in the characteristics of 


delinquents in the U.S.S.R. and in the United States,’ 


In his study of social protest, F. W. Young (Cor- 


nell U.) seeks to explain the solidarity of groups 
whose activities are in opposition to the policy of 
the system in which they participate. Some of the 
structural conditions of solidarity are set forth as 
hypotheses, and these are tested by means of his- 
torical and ethnographic data. J. H. Rytina (U. of 
Notre Dame) and C. P. Loomis (Mich. St. U.) 
argue that neither Marx’s dialectical mate 

nor Dewey’s pragmatism postulates a logical system 
which is independent of social action and that, in 
consequence, both give rise to knowledge, which is 
subject to the effects of. techniques of social control. 


WC T. Husbands and R. W. Money (U. of 
Chicago) undertake to evaluate Cutright’s measure 
of income inequality and find it wanting in one or 
more ways. P. Cutright (Harvard-M.1.T.) gives a 
rejoinder. With J. D. Martin’s (Wash. St. U.) com- 
ment on Rubin’s finding that American women do 
not marry up, we may consider this issue closed. 


W Members of ASA in general, and those responsi- 
ble for its publications in patticular, will be inter- 
ested in the proposal of ‘the American Psychological 
Association’s policy and planning board to establish 
a national information system for psychology (Lë. 
ence, 1970; Vol. 167, p. 1228). The sense of this 
proposal is to provide for the prompt delivery of 
unedited manuscripts to interested scientists on re- 
quest. The proposal carries the implication that cur- 
rent practices for circulating scientific findings are 
inadequate and that new methods are required. The 


' suggestion envisages a system for exchanging unse- 


lected manuscripts and possibly the establishment 
of archives which would ultimately displace journals 
as presently constituted. Although the fate of this 
project is somewhat uncertain, it carries significance 
ag a sign of the times and represents the possibility 
that journals as they now stand may be superseded 
by operations which may be carried out on the 
computer. i 


M Most sociologists are familiar with the critcism 
to which their writing has been subjected from time 
to time: verbose, obscure, turgid, pretentious, etc. 
That other disciplines suffer from similar problems 
Is suggested by four recent volumes on scientific 
writing: Trelease’s How to Write Scientific and 
Tecknical Papers, Woodford’s Scientific Writing for 
Graduate Students, King and Roland’s Scientific 
Writing, and Ward’s Pratcical Technical Writing. 
A recent review of these books drew much reader 
comment (Science, 1970; Val. 167, p. 932), with the 


` theme that precision of expression in scientific writ- 
-ing should not be sacrificed to meet the demands of 


literary convention. | 
KS. 
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ITEMS 


BS Included in this issue are studies on political 
sociology, social mobility, criminology, social psy- 
chology, and research methods; a discussion of 
recent research on university student protest is 
presented in “Communications and Comments.” 


BB Two articles have a bearing on problems in 
political sociology. M. Mann (U. of Cambridge) 
provides an evaluation of the utility of consensual 
and conflictual theories for purposes of explaining 
the cohesiveness of liberal democracy in Britain 
and the United States. His conclusion is that both 
theories overstate the. degree of value consensus 
within and between groups and that cohesion de- 
pends in part on the absence of a consistent com- 
mitment to general values, J. Lopreato (U. of 
Texas, Austin) and J. S. Chafetz (Trinity U.) 


report an exception to the generalization that the ` 


political behavior of skidders stands between social 
class of origin and social class of destination. Their 
principal. finding (Table 1) is that fewer skidders 
than stables are uninformed about, or uninterested 
in, politics, and that the political orientation of 
skidders is more leftist than that of stable manual 
workers. They interpret this finding as reflecting an 
inclination on the part of skidders to invoke the 
help of parties specializing in social greviances and 
their remedies, 


H Two studies deal with social mobility, C. C. 
and R. Perrneel’s (Purdue U.) analysis of the 
occupational experience of holders of engineering 
degrees indicates that social origin has little or no 
effect on career mobility after adjusting for dif- 
ferences in scholastic performance, levels of school- 
ing, and social values. A minor exception: social 
origin is related to career mobility among better 
students in highly selective colleges. The correspon- 
dence between social mobility and Markovian 
models is explored by Ð. D. McFarland (U. of 
Chi.) and continues a line of inquiry which has 
been gaining in momentum during the last decade. 
This trend is reflected in McFarland’s bibliography. 
He undertakes to advance the “state of the art” by 
formulating a sociologically more realistic but still 
mathematically tractable model, 


W In his study, E. Green (Eastern Mich. U) con- 
siders whether the difference in the arrest rates for 
blacks and whites (in Ypsilanti, Michigan) has 
been spuriously credited to the effects of the class 
system of race relations. He takes his finding that 
the difference decreases with economic factors con- 
trolled as evidence against the aforesaid theory. An 
implication of Green’s analysis is that explanations 
based on unstandardized rates should usually be 
regarded.as tentative. 


D W. Bezdek and F. L. Strodtbeck (U. of Chi.) 
present experimental evidence in favor of the hy- 


pothesis, greatly simplified, that male roles give 

rise to an emp on means, whereas female roles 
give rise to an emphasis on goals, To account for 
their negative evidence, they note that parents 
function in multiple capacities, and that sex roles 
may be submerged in the process. In their analysis, 
D. L. Phillips and K. J. Claney (NYU) consider . 
the possibility that measures of mental illness may 
be vitiated by extraneous factors and that conclu- 
sions based on such measures may be invalid. Their 
study suggests that responses to questionnaire items 
are biased by both the connotation of the items and 
the subject’s tendency to acquiesce, but that con- 
clusions about mental illness remain unaltered when 
biasing effects are controlled. S. Labovitz (USC) 
provides computer-generated numbers to demon- 
Strate the utility of transforming ordinal variables 
to interval scales. The advantages of such a trans-: . 
oe are illustrated by manipulating actual 

ta. 


E R. Dunlap (U. of Ore.) discusses Scott and El- 
Assal’s study on student protest and argues that 
student unrest reflects concern more for extramural 
than intramural problems. In respect to the same 
study, P. D. Roos (U. of Colo.) raises a methodo- 
logical point, which in his opinion has substantive 
implications. J. W. Seott (U. of Toledo) gives a 
rejoinder, 


H Although the question of new ASA publications 
is not a proper subject for discussion in ASR, we 
mention two specific proposals, since their outcome 
may affect the future of ASR. A continuing proposal, 
recently heard by the Publications Committee, calls 
for an autonomous journal of book reviews. Justifi- 
cation for such a new journal includes these points: 
(1) the book review editor would have authority 
commensurate with his responsibility, (2) wider. 
circulation of editorial duties among ASA members, 
(3) greater opportunities for innovations in review- 
ing, and (4) a possibly handier journal, lending 
itself more readily to casual reading. 


E Another proposal calls for the creation of a 
journal which would serve as a medium for dis- 
course on sociological questions of relevance to the 
functioning of society. Both proposals attest to the 
changing publication needs of ASA and the limita- 
tions of current arrangements for meeting those 
needs. Sociologists are increasingly called upon for 
statements on public policy, and the delivery of 
such ‘services might be facilitated by a journal spe- 
cializing in public policy. Readers with an opinion 
on the merits of either proposal are encouraged to 
write Professor Everett K. Wilson, Sociology, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Chairman 
of the ASA Publications Committee. ges 
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INTERORGANIZATIONAL NETWORKS IN URBAN SOCIETY: 
INITIAL PERSPECTIVES AND COMPARATIVE RESEARCH * 


HERMAN TURK 
The University of Southern California 


The activity levels and complexity of new interorganizational networks are observable conse- 
guents of prior degrees of social integration defined in organizational terms. This proposition 
was specified and tested in terms of the flow of poverty funds from Federal agencies to and 
among organizations within the 130 largest American cities. 

The city’s extralocal integration was measured by the number of national associational 
headquarters it contained, and integration among its local units by the incidence of commu- 
nitywide civic associations as well as degree of control by its municipal government. With 
some exceptions, the extralocal variable predicted the level of interorganizational activity, 
while local integration predicted complexity within a portion of the interorganizational net- 
work, Expedient or normative demand, inferred from poverty rates and other forms of 
deprivation, only made positive contributions to such prediction where tke prior levels of 
integration were high. 

The study provides empirical support of an interorganizational level of analysis; it outlines 
directions for further research in urbanized social systems; and it demonstrates the need to 


employ both additive and multiplicative models of social organization. 


INTRODUCTION 


NY large and complex social setting, 
such as a modern society or one of 
its urban components, may be viewed 

as an aggregate of organizations (associa- 


* Parts of this report were written in collaboration 
with Robert Jiobu and presented as a paper at the 
1969 Annual Meetings of the American Sociological 
Association in San Francisco. Mr. Jiobu held an 
assistantship under a Biomedical Sciences Support 
Grant to the University of Southern California by 
the National Institute of Mental Health. A Health 
Sciences Scholar award to the author by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and the National Library 
of Medicine supported his own participation and the 
processing of source materials. The research is an 
extension in part of studies he executed for the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Work Programs 
(Turk, 1967a, 1967b). Computing assistance was 
provided by the University of Southern California’s 
Computer Sciences Laboratory and by the Health 
Sciences Computing Facility, which is sponsored by 
the National Institutes of Health under Grant FR-3 
to the University of California, Los Angeles. Deepest 
thanks are extended to Theresa G. Turk for her 
professional help in many ways. 


tions), which appear, disappear, change, 
merge, and form networks of relations with 
one another (suggested to varying degrees 
by Warren, 1956; Greer and Orleans, 1962; 
Turk and Lefcowitz, 1962; Hauser, 1965; 
Evan, 1968; Guetzkow, 1966). This pat- 
terned aggregate has been called an “inter- 
organizational field” by some (Warren, 
1967; Turk, 1969) and, for certain pur- 
poses, makes use of an independent level of 
analysis, On that level, characteristics of the 
interorganizational situation may be used to 
predict other characteristics of the same sit- 
uation over time, without reference to such 
more conventional and microscopic units of 
analysis as individuals and role categories, or 
to the rates that such units may produce (for 
example, see propositions by Emery and 
Trist, 1965 and Stinchcombe, 1965). 

The following report describes a con- 
trolled, longitudinal study at the interorgan- 
izational level of analysis, which emphasizes 
prediction on the basis of broad assumptions 
about interorganizational phenomena. The 
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preexisting organizational characteristics of 
the 130 largest American cities were em- 
ployed to predict relative levels of inter- 
organizational activity in the Federal War 
on Poverty and complexity within the inter- 
organizational networks that served it. 


3 


ASSUMPTIONS WHICH UNDERLIE THE INTER- 
ORGANIZATIONAL LEVEL OF ANALYSIS 


Any given level of investigation requires 
that predictions be made from certain units 
of analysis (and relations among them) to 
other units (and their relations) which be- 
long to the same class—this without refer- 
ence to their respective subunits. The present 
instance requires a rationale for the analysis 
of large-scale social settings at the organiza- 
tional and interorganizational level without 
reference to populations and status-role cate- 
gories. Our rationale lies in the assumption 
that individual behaviors depend upon the 
presence of organizations that encourage or 


accept them and that organizations are pri- 


mary determinants of regularities and uni- 
formities in human potential for such be- 
haviors. Organizations must be assumed to 
be both the formulators and the means of 
individual action: organizations- are the 
actors which comprise any large and com- 
plex structure. 

Populations and subpopulations are seen 
in terms of their effects upon large-scale 
social settings through the various organiza- 
tions which they form or join, which they 
serve, for which they are source objects, 
from which they acquire norms or receive 
status, and which can act on their behalf. 
Populations are clienteles and electorates, 
repositories of specialized knowledge and of 
the capacity for bureaucratic participation, 
recruitment reservoirs, and diffuse sources of 
legitimation or ideological denial through 
collective expression. They may also be 
viewed as undifferentiated means of disposal 
and support through such mechanisms as 
consumption, donation, taxation, and invest- 
ment. These various behavioral and attitu- 
dinal potentials of the population are 
themselves assumed to be organizationally 
determined. 

Once certain more conventional thought 
models are put aside, it becomes difficult to 
identify “community roles’ or “revolu- 


tionary roles” within large urban settings 
which are not defined by such enacted 
formal groups as voluntary ` associations, 
government agencies, churches, militant 
groups, commissions, or the public relations 
departments of large corporations. It proves 
to be even more difficult to conceive of roles 
at the societal level outside the context of 
national and international organizations. 
Power positions within larger cities and na- 
tions appear to rest heavily upon organiza- 
tional memberships (Rostow, 1953; Mills, 
1956; Galbraith, 1958; Babchuk e ai, 
1960; Freeman et al., 1962; Hawley, 1963); 
prestige may depend upon organizational 
memberships (Stinchcombe, 1965); and or- 
ganizations appear to absorb an ever-increas- 
ing number of occupational roles, including 
craft-like, or professional roles. Even diffuse 
orientations vis-a-vis the broader setting may 
be acquired and exercised through contacts 
with organizations of all kinds, and not only 
those specializing in the transmission of in- 
fluence (Parsons, 1956; Eisenstadt, 1965; 
Stinchcombe, 1965; Turk et al., 1966). Fur- 
ther, settings marked by cleavages might also 
be expected to include a variety of organiza- 
tional proponents for each point of view and 
a variety of organizational means for its 
implementation. 

If mass responses to the broader setting 
are both formulated and enacted by organi- 
zations, it is reasonable to redefine the setting 
in terms of such organizations and the rela- 
tions which exist among them. Recently, 
sociologists (Levine and White, 1961; 
Litwak and Hylton, 1962; Levine et al., 
1963; Warren, 1967; Turk, 1969) have used 
such familiar concepts as consensus, conflict, 
exchange, differentiation, and integration to 
refer to interorganizational relations within 
broad settings. These same concepts may be 
used to describe the setting itself in inter- 
organizational terms. 


INTEGRATION AND THE SPECIFIC FRAME 
OF REFERENCE 


The present study defines social integra- 
tion in organizational terms and provides a 
test of its ability to predict new interorgani- 
zational activities and the complexity of 
certain networks within which these activ- 
ities took place. 


NETWORKS IN URBAN SOCIETY 


Interorganizational Consequences of In- 
tegration. The greater the integration of a 
social setting, the greater is its capacity 
esther to support or to resist. new interorgani- 
zational activities and arrangements. This 
proposition has been suggested by a discus- 
sion of the effects of “richness” within a 
social setting in either providing facilities 
conducive to the establishment of organiza- 
tions or constituting means of resisting their 
encroachment (Stinchcombe, 1965). Soli- 
darity among organizations and interorgani- 
zational networks within the setting could 
provide the resources, predictability, and 
imperative control for new interorganiza- 
tional networks. But such solidarity could 
just as readily provide the basis of a united 
front against interorganizational emergence 
or colonization. Thus the direction of ‘the 
causal connection between prior organiza- 
tional integration and new networks of or- 
ganizations will be considered an empirical 
question until conditions may be specified 
under which integration leads to either sup- 
port or resistance. 

Local and Exiralocal Integration. A po- 
larity between community and large-scale 
(mass) society has been suggested by War- 
ren (1956), Vidich and Bensman (1958), 
Stein (1960), Mott (1965: 165-184), Wal- 
ton (1968), and others. Gains in the integra- 
tion of the community are, at the expense of 
integration in mass society and vice versa. 
This is consonant with the more general idea 
of an inverse relationship between the soli- 
darity of a social system and that of its sub- 
systems (Riecken and Homans, 1954; 
Gouldner, 1959; Turk and Lefcowitz, 1962; 
Starbuck, 1965). From this standpoint one 
would expect the interorganizational patterns 
which indicate local integration within a 
regional entity to be negative correlates of 
the external organizational linkages that de- 
termine the level of its extralocal integration. 
However, much of the evidence has been 
anecdotal and phrased in terms of modalities 
among individual actors. At the interorgani- 
zational level one could also consider the 
reverse; namely, either mode of integration 
might provide organizational facilities which 
are required by the other mode, the result 
being a positive correlation between the two 
integrative levels. 

Comparative urban studies have not al- 


ways drawn the local-extralocal distinction, 
largely for want of appropriate data. Those 
which have concerned themselves with na-. 
tionwide phenomena such as urban renewal . 
(for example, Hawley, 1963 and T. Clark, 
1968) restricted themselves mainly to the 
role of local integration in pursuing goals 
whose origin is extralocal in part. It may ` 
also be observed that some statistical data 
may indicate either or both types of. inte- 
gration; for example, export activities may ` 
refer to a city’s solidarity through the -divi- 
sion of labor or to its self-sufficiency and 
adaptive ability vis-a-vis the environment 
(Duncan and Riess, 1950; Nelson, 1955). 
They can just as easily refer, however, to its 
fragmentation and loss of self-determination, 
since enterprises that operate at the national 
level may have little or no reason to estab- 
lish many relations with one another at the 
local level or with local organizations. 

_ Since the direction of association between 
local and extralocal integration is not clear 
at the interorganizational level of analysis, 
the effects of each form of integration upon 
new interorganizational phenomena will be 
described independently. 

The Demand for New Interorganizational 
Phenomena. Although emphasis has been 
placed upon the effects of organizational in- 
tegration upon activity levels and complexity 
within new interorganizational networks, 
another independent variable merits consid- 
eration. Whether expressed directly in some 
form of mass appeal or—as the present frame 
of reference would have it—through certain 
organizational channels, the question of the 
demand for new interorganizational phe- 
nomena cannot be avoided. Without at least 
some demand for them, there will be no in- 
terorganizational networks either to be faci- 
litated or to be resisted by different levels 
of local and extralocal integration. Thus the 
effects of organizational integration will first 
be described independently of the effects of ` 
demand. ; 


RESEARCH OBJECTIVES AND HYPOTHESES 


The research sought to assess the utility 
of an interorganizational level of analysis for 
macrosociological problems. Defining so 
fundamental a concept as social integration 
in organizational terms and using its indica- 
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tors to predict the characteristics of new 
interorganizational networks appeared to 
constitute a significant first step. Organiza- 
tional measures of both local and extralocal 
integration were linked to subsequent inter- 
organizational phenomena—first indepen- 
dently, then jointly with the effects of de- 
mand for these new phenomena. 

The level of a local unit’s extralocal inte- 
gration was defined as (1) the number of 
organizational linkages with the broader 
society. The level of its local integration was 
defined as (2) the occurrence of community- 
wide, non-governmental organizations with 
coordinative potential and (3) the amount of 
control exercised by its governmental organ- 
ization. These variables were used to predict 
(1) the activity level of a new kind of rela- 
tional network composed of local organiza- 
tions as well as nonlocally based organiza- 
tions of a broader society and (2) complexity 
within a portion of this network. The nature 
of this network required that demand be 
assessed in terms of the availability of po- 
tential clients. The following hypotheses were 
tested with cities as the local units and 
federal agencies as the organizational units 
of the broader society. 

(1) Tke activity level of a new inter- 
organizational network having both local 
elements and externally based societal com- 
ponents is a function of (a) the preexisting 
number of organizational linkages between 
the local unit and the broader society, (b) 
prior occurrence of non-governmental organ- 
izations which can coordinate the local unit, 
and (c) the amount of control exercised by 
local government. 

(2) The establishment of a complex inter- 
organizational network having both local ele- 
ments and externally based societal compon- 
ents is a function of (a) the preexisting 
number of organizational linkages between 
the local unit and the broader society, (b) 
prior occurrence of nongovernmental organi- 
zations which can coordinate the local unit, 
and (c) the amount of control exercised by 
local government. 

The directions of these hypothesized rela- 
tionships eluded prediction for reasons al- 
ready given under the specific frame of 
reference. Although not formulated as an 
hypothesis, the direction of whatever effect 
demand might have had was assumed to be 


positive. The operational definitions and pro- 
cedures used appear on the pages that follow. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


Investigation centered upon the local and 
extralocal linkages of the 130 incorporated 
cities in the United States which had 1960 
populations of more than 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. Each city constituted a separate unit 
of analysis. The organizational index of each 
city’s extralocal integration and the two or- 
ganizational indices of its local integration 
were measured in late 1960 and early 1961; 
so were most of the variables included for 
purposes of control. The two interorganiza- 
tional network measures described contrac- 
tual relations among Federal agencies and 
local organizations in the War on Poverty 
during mid-1964—mid-1966. Multiple regres- 
sion permitted controlled prediction over a 
span of from three to five years. All measures 
used in the regression analysis appear on 
Table 1, together with their sources. Table 
2 gives their intercorrelations.t The details of 
measurement follow in the sequence shown 
on the tables. 

Extralocal Integration. The national head- 
quarters of voluntary associations provided 
a 1960 measure of extralocal integration. 
Using 21 categories, which ranged from busi- 
ness and health associations through religious 
and patriotic, the Encyclopedia of Associa- 
tions (1961) listed the number of such head- 
quarters in each of the study cities. Face 


1 Statistical Note. All continuous variables were 
rank-scored from 0-129 throughout this study, so 
that they could be used in product-moment compu- 
tation and complex regression analysis without ad 
koc adjustments for individual quirks of distribu- 
tion. 

Where dichotomous (dummy) variables were em- 
ployed, product-moment coefficients (r) and stan- 
dardized regression coefficients (Beta) will some- 
times be expressed as explicit proportions of their 
absolute values under maximum contingency (Table 
2 contains the unadjusted values). It can be shown 
that the original coefficient is approximated wherever 
skewness does not affect its value; but the adjusted 
value communicates the degree of association more 
faithfully where such an effect occurs. Since none 
of the probabilities to be reported are based upon 
the coefficients themselves, this method can only 
illuminate, not distort. 

Unless noted otherwise, all correlation coefficients 
are based on 130 cases. Their unadjusted two-tailed 
values at the 05 and DI levels are .18 and .22, 
respectively. 
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validity may be claimed, for the number of 
networks which converge upon one place is 
just aother way of referring to its societal 
integration—i.e., the external connections of 
that place. It should also be observed that 
most of the listed associations represented the 
interests of a large number of specific organi- 
zations or of major role-categories within 
them. Thus, such an association often re- 
flected what is nationally held in common 
along certain specialized lines, and the pres- 
ence of its headquarters within a given city 
should also signify the institutional integra- 
tion of that city into the broader sociocul- 
tural setting. 

The added advantages of this organiza- 
tional index over others are that it (1) in- 
cludes all of the institutional sectors of 
society (economic, religious, patriotic, recre- 
ational, etc.); (2) surpasses its alternatives 
in reflecting societal rather than regional 
orientation; and (3) is based upon organiza- 
tions whose location is most likely to depend 
upon communicative centrality and least 
likely to be affected by such unique factors 
as the availability of special resources, facili- 
ties, markets, or clienteles. Nevertheless, cer- 
tain direct and indirect alternatives to this 
measure could also be employed as criteria 
for its validation (Table 1 and what follows). 

The older and larger cities were expected 
to be the ones most intimately and elabor- 
ately interwoven with the broader society; 
and the expectation is borne out by correla- 
tions of .71 and .69 between the number of 
national headquarters and size and age re- 
spectively. That banking activity may be 
taken as another indicator of extralocal link- 
ages (i.e. of the city’s economic dominance) 
is borne out by its correlation of .53 with 
number of headquarters. 

Cities were also ranked according to the 
number of establishments within each busi- 
ness category which might have an export 
emphasis—i.e., serve nonresident persons and 
nonlocal organizations.? These data were used 
to construct an index of the diversity of ex- 
port ties, which varied directly as the degree 


7Manufacturing; lumber, building, and hard- 
ware; automotive dealers; apparel and accessory 
stores; eating and drinking places; merchant whole- 
sale; wholesale trade; hotels, motels, and tourist 
camps; motion picture theaters; other amusement 
and recreational establishments; hospitals. 


of similarity among a city’s rankings. That 
export diversity was associated with the 
mean of all ranks (r A4) implies that the 
more diversified a city, the larger the absolute 
number of export establishments, whatever 
their type. 

As expected, the number of national head- 
quarters proved to be correlated with the 
diversity of export establishments (r=.49). 
By way of control and also as expected, a 
similarly constructed headquarters index 
among maintenance (i.e., non-export) estab- 
lishments è proved to be weakly correlated 
(r=.18) with the headquarters measure. 
Finally, industrialization, a variable which 
might confound various organizational mea- 
sures, was virtually unrelated to this extra- 
local index of diversity (r=.12). 

The high correlations of the national head- 
quarters measure with size, age of city, bank- 
ing activity, centrality ratings, and export 
diversity were virtually unaltered when they 
were computed separately for each of the 
five geographic regions. Thus, both the na- 
ture of the national headquarters index as 
well as its uniform correlations with the cri- 
terion variables attest to its validity as a 
measure of extralocal integration. 

Local Integration. Two organizational in- 
dices were used to assess local integration: 
(1) community-wide voluntary associations 
were taken to signify the presence of mech- 
anisms for concerted action as well as the 
absence of highly organized cleavages within 
the city as of early 1961; (2) 1960 munici- 
pal revenue was taken as a measure of inte- 
gration in terms of control exercised by the 
city’s government over the community’s 
affairs. 

(1) Community-wide Associations. Wil- 
liams and Adrian (1959) have provided data 
which hint at the part played by community 
organizations—e.g., service clubs, business 
associations, and a municipal employee union 
—in mobilizing partisan political activity. 
If such groups go uncontested in any city or 
if alternative organizations are lacking, they 
might very likely constitute the only means 
of concerted action—political or otherwise— 
even though portions of the population may 


3 General merchandise establishments; food 
stores; gasoline service stations; drug stores; per- 
sonal services; auto repairs and services; garages. 
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be unrepresented. Under such circumstances, 
which can be ascertained, the community- 
serving organization might also indicate the 
absence of organized cleavages as well as 
constitute a facility for specialized nonmem- 
ber groups who would be linked to it as 
“clients.” Form letters elicited essay answers 
from knowledgeable informants in 104 of the 
130 cities (mayor or city manager, city plan- 
ner, city editor, school board héad, chamber 
of commerce official, fund drive organizer, 
urban sociologist, or their respective desig- 
nates) to broad questions about citizen par- 
ticipation, civic pride, cohesion, conflict, and 
the distribution of power. Although phrased 
in terms of “persons,” “groups,” and “kinds 
of people,” the questions yielded unsolicited 
but explicit mention in 76 of the cities that 
one or more voluntary associations either 
implemented or supplemented their manifest 
purposes by symbolizing, serving, coordina- 
. ting, Influencing, or acting on behalf of the 
community itself. Such “community-wide 
associations,” as they will be called in the 
rest of the report, included broad-based fra- 
ternal organizations, booster groups, commu- 
nity chest organizations and other fund- 
raising groups (not just drives), boys’ clubs, 
a labor council, a taxpayers’ association, 
chambers of commerce, and various business- 
professional clubs. These reports were un- 
accompanied by any reference to the organ- 
ized representation of contested and enduring 
special interests. 

It might be argued that the unqualified 
mention by informed persons of publicly 
oriented organizations which they, as well as 
others, found to have integrative significance 
(Babchuk and Edwards, 1965) and their 
failure to mention organizational contestants 
(see Greer and Orleans, 1962) constitute evi- 
dence that integration occurred and cleavages 
were lacking. Nonetheless, there were other 
means of assessing index validity. First, the 
split-half agreement in such voluntary men- 
tion (or non-mention) of association was 
70% by Robinson’s method (Robinson, 
1957) within cities providing multiple re- 
plies (the mean number of respondents was 
2.3). Second, letters from 59 of the cities 
permitted classification of the community 
elite as monolithic or pluralistic. 

Despite unresolved controversy about the 
meaning and measure of such classification 
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(Smith and Hood, 1966; Gilbert, 1968), the 
assumption is reasonable that any correla- 
tion it might have with the community’s 
organizational structure would be in the 
direction of pluralism-cleavage. Thus the in- 
verse relationship observed between pluralism 
and the mention of community-wide associa- 
tions (r/rmar=.37, p<.01) is accepted as 
further validation of our index. Incomplete 
data and their ambiguous nature prevented 
the power structure index from being used 
in the multiple regression analysis and there- 
fore from appearing on Tables 1 and 2. Third 
and last, nonpartisan elections have been 
said to signify the absence of institutionalized 
conflict between political parties, the city 
manager system to reflect lack of dissent 
about the goals of government, and at-large 
election of councilmen to diminish the direct 
representation of special interests (Banfield 
and Wilson, 1967; Alford and Scoble, 1965; 
Greer, 1962; Lineberry and Fowler, 1967; 
Alford and Lee, 1968; Wolfinger and Field, 
1968). Each of these events measures the 
absence of cleavage; and—-combined into the 
single score of “reform government” shown 
on Table 1 (described by T. Clark, 1968 and 
yielding an estimated Spearman-Brown re- 
liability of .75 in the present analysis)— 
these political indicators proved to discrimi- 
nate between cities in which community-wide 
associations were mentioned and all of the 
remaming cities (N==130, r/tmex==.33, p< 
.01). Moreover, the directions of all the cor- 
relational indicators of validity remained 
undisturbed when they were assessed sep- 
arately for each of the five regions. 

The reform government measure might it- 
self have been used to indicate mechanisms 
for concerted community action and the ab- 
sence of cleavages. However, the correlation 
of this index with Democratic presidential 
preferences in 1960 was —.23 (see Table 2, 
p<.01), a leaning which had already been 
observed at the microlevel by Williams and 
Adrian (1959). The correlation between the 
associations measure and Democratic voting, 
on the other hand, was negligible (r/Ymax== 
.05). Moreover, the proportion of foreign 
stock within the population (Table 1), a 
measure of potential cleavage to be discussed 
later, yielded negative correlation with the 
mention of community-wide associations (as 
it did with the reform index), attaining a 


value of —.16, which falls just short of sig- 
nificance at the .05 level. Thus the associa- 
tions measure appeared to resemble the re- 
form index in certain respects, but it is not 
as exclusively governmental in its manifest 
content or as likely to be complicated by 
political partisanship. 

Based upon these consistent and persuasive 
criteria, a dichotomous (dummy) index was 
constructed which distinguished cities in 
which one or more community-wide associa- 
tions were mentioned (by persons other than 
their functionaries) from all the other cities. 
Adopted to assure comparability in the cases 
used from one analysis to the next, this scor- 
ing method tends to depress rather than in- 
flate correlation with other variables; for 
some of the cities scored as having no inte- 
grative associations could indeed have had ` 
them. But the bias is conservative in its effect 
and resulted in an understatement of correla- 
tion. 

(2) Municipal Revenue. Per capita muni- 
cipal revenue, in part, reflects the city govern- 
ment’s ability to tax and, therefore, also re- 
flects its control over resources, as well as 
any increment which may result from the 
symbolic connection between taxation and 
community integration (Angell, 1947; 
Stinchcombe, 1965). More immediately, how- 
ever, municipal revenue indicates the degree 
of control the city’s government has over 
community affairs, for its correlation with 
the per capita number of city employees was 
found to be .75.4 

Measured in a somewhat different way, 
the degree of control is also indicated by a 
very high correlation of .94 with per capita 
expenditures by the city government. That 
the level of such control tended to remain 
constant over most sectors of governmental 
activity was confirmed by positive correla- 
tion coefficients between per capita municipal 
revenue and per capita rates of city expendi- 
tures for education (.76), welfare (.64), 
health and hospitals (.50), police (.50), fire 
protection (.52), and sanitation (.19). Fur- 
ther analysis suggested that the size of the 
municipal budget was also associated with 


t The source of this and all other measures used 
to validate the municipal revenue index is the US: 
Bureau of the Census (1962b), which provided 
1960 data. 
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the city government’s share (its autonomy) 
vis-a-vis county, state, and federal govern- 
ment in the provision of education, welfare, 
and health services—another measure of its 
capacity to integrate through control. 

None of these correlations were disturbed 
during the course of a region-by-region analy- 
sis (except that none of the Southwestern 
cities had welfare budgets). Therefore, per 
capita municipal revenue was adopted as the 
second index of local integration, one assumed 
to measure the level of organizational control 
over the community. 

Interorganizational Activity Level. The 
Economic Opportunity Act (1964) and its 
amendments inauguarated the interorgani- 
zational relations described in the following 
discussion. It authorized several federal 
agencies coordinated by the U.S. Office of 
Economic Opportunity to encourage, nego- 
tiate and enter into contractual relations 
with, and fund the anti-poverty efforts of, 
local organizations or local federations. Un- 
like the case of urban renewal (Guttenberg, 
1964; Glazer, 1966; Wilson, 1966:489- 
558), massive public resistance did not ap- 
pear to be a complicating factor requiring 
control, at least during the period covered 
by our data. The data collection period was 
terminated in 1966, because subsequent re- 
quirements of “participation by the poor” 
might have reduced the program’s suitability 
as a relatively pure instance of interorgani- 
zational relations. At least until the cutoff 
date of April 1, 1966, the per captta number 


of poverty dollars which flowed into a city. 


constituted an excellent index of the activity 
level of a new network of federal and local 
organizations within each city. 

The generalizability of this mdex—at 
least as far as other federal programs are 
concerned—is suggested by moderate cor- 
relation between per capita poverty funding 
and two programs of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. The 1959 
urban renewal status of cities of this study 
had been classified as inactive, project plan- 
ning, contract executed, and project com- 
pleted (U.S. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, 1960). Correlation between this 
four-point ordinal scale based on 1959 data 
and per capita poverty funding in 1966 is .30. 
Another variable, whether or not the city was 
one of 42 in this study that were part of the 


first wave of announced Model Cities (Los 
Angeles Times, November 17, 1967), yielded 
a correlation of .40 with per capita poverty 
funding. 

Interorganizational Complexity. That part 
of the poverty program called the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps (NYC) permitted con- 
trolled inquiry into the occurrence of certain 
kinds of complex anti-poverty networks. 
Local organizations or local federations 
funded to sponsor such projects undertook 
to provide training, work experience, coun- 
seling, and placement for disadvantaged 
youth and young adults. In certain cases 
this meant that the local sponsor had to 
seek other organizations as loci of work or 
training. The American values of self-help, 
education, and the rights of youth, which 
these projects symbolized, probably made 
this component of the War on Poverty even 
less vulnerable to open public resistance 
than the rest of the program. 

More important, however, was the occur- 
ence of simple and complex variants among 
the interorganizational networks of NYC 
sponsors and their granting agencies, In 
one such kind of system, the projects in- 
volved the national headquarters and re- 
gional offices of both the U.S. Department 
of Labor, which funded all NYC projects, 
and the U.S. Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, which funded newly established com- 
munity organizations called Community Ac- 
tion Agencies. A Community Action Agency 
was itself an interorganizational system, a 
federation, since its board consisted of major 
functionaries from various organized sectors 
of the community (for example, the mayor 
or his representative, the school superin- 
tendent or a member of his staff, labor union 
officials, officials of the Catholic Archdiocese, 
and representatives of various civic groups 
and associations of businessmen). Sponsor- 
ship by a Community Action Agency of one 
or more of the NYC projects within a given 
city meant a complex interorganizational 
network. By way of contrast, the elementary 
alternative was sponsorship of NYC proj- 
ects by one or more autonomous or semi- 
autonomous organizations having far less 
broadly-based structures than those of the 
federative Community Action Agency. Re- 
quiring funding by only one federal agency 
(the Department of Labor), and most often 
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already in existence before the War on 
Poverty, this less complex form of sponsor- 
ship included such organizations as non- 
profit welfare agencies, school systems, 
church groups, labor unions, and municipal 
departments. 

The 130 cities could thus be classified into 
those served by complex interorganizattonal 
networks on June 6, 1966 (29 with at least 
one NYC project sponsored by a Commu- 
nity Action Agency), those served by ele- 
mentary interorganizaitonal networks (43 
with NYC projects, none of which were 
sponsored by a Community Action Agency), 
and those without any interorganizational 
network of the kind in question (58 with no 
Neighborhood Youth Corps projects). This 
scheme yielded two dichotomous (dummy) 
measures: (1) whether or not the city was 
served by a complex network and (2) 
whether or not it was served by an elemen- 
tary network. The first of these was used as 
a major dependent variable, the second only 
for purposes of providing a control condition 
which was virtually identical in content but 
different along the key dimension of network 
complexity. 

Demand for the Interorganizational Net- 
work. Demand for these anti-poverty net- 
works was measured by the number of po- 
tential clients (rate of deprivation) because 
that number was likely to have effects upon 
(1) rates of simple petition by the needy, 
(2) the invocation of War on Poverty norms 
within the community or by the Federal 
Government, (3) attempts to avoid deple- 
tion of local welfare resources, (4) percep- 
tion of a ready clientele by initiators of new 
programs. Poverty rates, proportion of non- 
white, and proportion of youth out of school 
were used as indicators of demand. 

Other Sources of Variation. The absence 
of published analyses bearing directly upon 
questions we have raised required the very 
careful exercise of control. Allowances were 
made for unanticipated effects by including 
indices which might either explain relation- 
ships among the several measures we have 
discussed or serve as their substitutes. The 
associational measure of extralocal integra- 
tion was expected to encompass the vari- 
ables used to validate it; nonetheless, this 
expectation was assessed by retaining the 


> 


more trustworthy of those variables in the 
analysis. Three other indicators of external ` 
ties were also included: the Nelson-Clark 
index of the region’s economic emphasis, the 
level of intergovernmental revenue, and 
rates of migration into the city. A similar 
procedure was followed in the case of local 
integration; reform government and popula- 
tion heterogeneity have already been dis- 
cussed in this light, but the use made of 
private schools might also have described 
cleavages within the population. Population 
density was included as a crude measure of 
interaction and interdependence, while voter 
turnout was taken as a potential measure 
of esprit. 

Allowances were also made for the poten- 
tial effects of variables other than integra- 
tion upon the networks under study. Demand 
has already been mentioned. The size of the 
Democratic presidential vote was taken as a 
measure of ideological commitment to the 
program under study—namely, as another 
form of demand Moreover, the question of 
prior experience with related welfare and 
educational programs had to be taken into 
account; thus the city’s education and wel- 
fare expenditures were also included as con- 
trol variables. Finally, the omnibus nature 
of geographic regions as controls has already 
been discussed; to these were added the 
other complex variables of socioeconomic 
status (measured by population education) 
and industrialization. 

Table 1 shows the assignment of the con- 
trol indicators to their several major cate- 
gories (directions of effect not indicated); 
clearly, however, several of these measures 
could have been assigned to other categories ` 
as well. Thus intergovernmental revenue, 
expenditures for welfare and education, pro- 
portions of foreign stock, enrollment in pri- 
vate schools, and education could all reflect 
variations in ideology; migration may be 
inversely associated with local integration; 
and the city’s size and age, as well as the 
regional measure of export employment, are 
sufficiently broad in meaning to be included 
in the residual category. Though many of 
the control measures could be interpreted 
in several ways, their use assured very de- 
manding tests of the hypotheses which have 
been stated. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Interorganizational Activity. All 29 of the 
independent and control measures were used 
in a stepwise analysis that permitted any 
one of them to enter and remain in the re- 
gression equation, provided that its partial 
correlation with interorganizational activity 
was significant at the .20 level; the .20 cri- 
terion made it unlikely that an eventually 
‘important variable would be overlooked. 
However, only those standardized partial 
regression coefficients (betas) which reached 
the .10 significance level are reported. 
Spurlousness was minimized by establishing 
a second regression equation with al 29 
indices, in order to make certain that all 
variables making an appreciable contribu- 
tion in the shorter equation continued to do 


so in the longer one. The first two columns 
of Table 3 describe the outcome of these 
analyses. 

Two of the three organizational indicators 
of integration supported the first hypothesis. 
The city’s extralocal linkages, measured by 
the number of national headquarters within 
it, proved to be positively and independently 
associated with the dollar measure of inter- 
organizational activity in the federal poverty 
program; so was the integrative potential - 
of city government, measured by municipal 
revenue. Contribution by the 1960 Demo- 
cratic vote probably signified ideological 
commitment to the War on Poverty, which 
became manifest in the level of interorgan- 
izational activity. Whether the negative 
effect of socioeconomic status rested upon 
ideological- grounds or whether it signified 


TABLE 3. PREDICTION OF INTERORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITY IN POVERTY DOLLARS, 
COMPLEX INTEROGANIZATIONAL NETWORKS WITH CAA SPONSORSHIP OF 
NYC PROJECTS, AND ELEMENTARY JNTERORGANIZATIONAL NETWORKS 
WITH OTHER SPONSORSHIP OF NYC PROJECTS ON THE BASIS 
OF INTEGRATION AND CONTROL MEASURES 








Prediction of 
Per Capita 
Poverty 
Funding 
(Explained 
Variance=—32%) 
Predictor r* beia** 
National Headquarters KA 18 
Municipal Revenue 48 . 28 
Democratic Vote 38 .21 
Education —. 34 —. 18 
Community-wide Assns. 307° 
Education Expenditures .38 
Nonwhite WK 
Voter Turnout 27 E 
P.C. Poverty Funding er sya 


Prediction 
of NYC Prediction 
Sponsorship of Other NYC 
by CAA Sponsorship 
(Explained (Explained 
Variance=67%) Varlance==24%) 
r beta r beta 
40” „10€ S 
A4"? ome 02E 
38° Silb 
—.594 TF 105 SE 
42 Ki wm 18 27? 
47 eh? wm 16 ~~ 33€ 
36 .40° .07* eee 
31 .46° ~ 02€ ES 
61 25° 15 (257 


* Zero order product-moment coefficient based upon ordinal data. See Footnote 1, also for significance 


levels. 


** Standardized partial regression coefficient, which has not been tabulated where it failed to achieve 
p<.10. Unless noted otherwise, the beta is significant at least at the .05 level. 
* Beta and r were computed as proportions of their .85 maxima. 
b Beta and r were computed as proportions of their .45 maxima. 
° Beta and r were computed as proportions of their .72 maxima. The multiple correlation coefficient, 
upon whose square the estimate of explained variance in the CAA sponsored network is based, was also ad-. 


justed by this value. 


“ Beta and r were computed as proportions of thelr —.72 minima. 

* p<.10, Beta and r were computed as proportions of their .72 maxima. 

* Beta and r were computed as proportions of their 59 maxima. 

* Beta and r were computed as proportions of their —.81 minima. 

è Beta and r were computed as proportions of their .81 maxima. The multiple correlation coefficient, 
upon whose square the estimate of explained varlance in the non-CAA sponsored network is based, was 


also adjusted by this value. 


* p<.10. Beta and r were computed as proportions of their —.76 minima. 
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the absence of organizational channels to the 
poor cannot be resolved with the data at 
hand; it should be noted, however, that low 
education, not deprivation, predicted ac- 
tivity level within the anti-poverty network. 

Occurrence of Complex Networks. Two 
regression analyses tested the second major 
hypothesis. Techniques and criteria were 
identical to those just described, except that 
the prediction measures included level of 
. Interorganizational activity in the overall 
poverty program and therefore numbered 
30. The third and fourth columns of Table 
3 show the effects of these measures upon 
the presence or absence of a complex inter- 
organizational network which included two 
federal departments and federation sponsor- 
ship of an NYC project. That a complex 
network rather than program content had 
been predicted was assessed by using these 
same 30 measures to predict the presence 
or absence of a more elementary NYC net- 
work (see the fifth and sixth columns of 
Table 3) consisting of one federal depart- 
ment and individual organizations. Thus the 
second hypothesis should be assessed by 
comparing the two middle columns on Table 
3 with the two on the right. 

Only one of the integration measures 
proved to predict complex networks. Men- 
tion of community-wide integrative organ- 
izations by knowledgeable informants during 
early 1961 was positively associated with 
the presence of a complex network in 1966. 
Indeed, slightly over three-quarters of the 
complex networks were established within 
the 76 communities identified as having 
these associations. The positive effect of 
funding upon the occurrence of complex net- 
works, as well as their controls, is to be 
expected and requires no discussion. That 
educational activity affected the presence 
of a complex network may either bespeak 
the community’s experience with related 
programs or its ideological receptivity to 
them; but since school systems constituted 
alternative means to sponsorship by the 
community action agency, the possibility of 
any regular competition for programs on 
their part must be denied. Only one of the 
deprivation measures, the most visible one 
of race, affected the etablishment of a com- 
plex network; the reason for this will be 
discussed later. 


Voter turnout, but not partisanship, also 
helped to predict the complex network. This 
may suggest turnout as an index of “moral 
integration” withm the local field, to use 
Angell’s term (1947). National and local 
voting have been found to lie along a com- 
mon continuum. Bollen (1961:184, 430), 
and Alford and Lee (1968) suggested that 
large voter turnout in local elections may 
reduce the level of alienation from commu- 
nity affairs. Indeed, whether people vote at 
all (not how they vote) has been viewed as 
a normative act at the aggregate level (see 
Campbell et al., 1954:194—-199; Lipset et al., 
1954:1126-1134; Lane, 1959:42-52: Korn- 
hauser, 1959:64-73; Lipset, 1960:286; 
Turk et al., 1966). But this line of reason- 
ing is speculative; its implementation awaits 
further data. 

Activity level aside, these forecasters of 
complex networks are seen to be negative 
or missing in the case of elementary net- 
works; these appear to have been little 
more than correlates of funding level—i.e., 
of inputs to the city. Undue emphasis must 
not be placed upon the negative signs at- 
tached to several of the coefficients, for the 
complex and elementary dichotomies were 
constructed so that one is partly the nega- 
tive of the other. This method allowed the 
effect of integration upon the creation of 
complex networks to be measured inde- 
pendently of the network’s content or its 
activity level. Its execution led to unam- 
biguous results. Complex networks proved 
to be functions of community-wide associa- 
tions, voter turnout, educational expendi- 
tures, and proportion nonwhite. Elementary 
networks were not. Both kinds of network 
depended upon poverty funds. 

Extralocal and Local Aspects of the Net- 
work. Half of the predicted relationships 
were confirmed. In none of these cases did 
integration have a negative influence upon 
the nature of the interorganizational net- 
work; thus any inhibitory effect which in- 
tegration might have had was not in evi- 
dence. 

The distribution of the observed effects 
was such, however, to encourage farther 
examination of the three organizational 
measures of integration. Multiple regression 
analysis did not disturb the patterns of asso- 
ciation reported earlier between the national 
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headquarters measure of extralocal integra- 
tion and the criteria used to validate it. 

Multiple regression also supported the 
validity of community-wide associations as 
a measure of local integration by upholding 
its previously reported positive association 
with reform government and provided addi- 
tional evidence by sharpening the negative 
contribution made by proportion of foreign 
stock in the population. The latter rate has 
been taken as a measure of community 
cleavages (Alford and Scoble, 1965; Alford 
and Lee, 1968). Assuming the city’s age to 
be an indicator of structural stability per- 
mits the positive contribution made by that 
variable to be taken as further support for 
the validity of the community association 
measure. Such support was augmented by 
the positive effect of a city’s location in the 
West, which may be presumed to indicate 
a low level of socioeconomic cleavage. Fur- 
ther, local integration proved to be inversely 
associated with extralocal integration. Once 
the influences of other sources of variation 
were removed, the number of national head- 
quarters was shown to have a negative effect 
upon the mention of community-wide asso- 
ciations (adjusted deta—-—.34, p<.05). 
Rather than denying the validity of either 
index, this event lent strong support to the 
prevalent theories of mass society we have 
mentioned. 

Prediction of municipal revenue by re- 
gression techniques did, however, force a re- 
evaluation of the meaning of that measure. 
Two classes of significant and meaningful 
prediction were observed: (1) differentia- 
tron and interdependence, attested to by the 
postive effects of proportion foreign stock, 
proportion nonwhite, industrialization, and 
population density, as well as negative effect 
(the presumably fragmenting influence) of 
export diversity, and (2) extra-local orien- 
tation, witnessed by banking activity, mu- 
nicipal revenue from intergovernmental 
sources, the city’s age, and migration rates 
that were independent of population growth 
(which also permitted a contribution to be 
made by the national headquarters index 
once their effects were removed). 

What appears to be clear and unambigu- 
ous, once these additional analyses are con- 
sidered in the light of Table 3, is that inter- 
organizational activity levels—i.e., inputs to 


the city from without—depended upon prior 
extralocal integration (measured by national 
headquarters), while the existence of com- 
plex networks depended upon the city’s local 
integration (measured by community-wide 
associations). Litwak and Hylton (1962) 
and Burton Clark (1965) have suggested 
that interorganizational systems tend to be 
loosely organized entities. Possibly the rare, 
closely coordinated version can only exist in 
a homogeneous and highly organized field. 

It is equally clear that the mumicipal 
revenue measure did not fulfill its intended 
purpose. Shown to be more than simply an 
index of government control, its extralocal 
components might serve to explain the con- 
tribution which it made to the prediction 
of interorganizational activity level. Indeed, 
it has been suggested that large municipal 
governments tend to surpass smaller ones 
in the facilities they have for seeking outside 
funding (Advisory Commission for Inter- 
governmental Relations, 1967a:150-153). 
That it might also signify both cleavages 
and interdependence among local elements 
could account for its lack of direct associa- 
tion—either positive or negative—with the 
occurrence of complex interorganizational 
networks. 

The Role of Demand. Not fully mex- 
pected in the light of previous studies (Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, 1967b:142-149; Turk, 1967a; 
Turk, 1967b) was the very minor part played 
by demand, Poverty, proportion of youth out 
of school, and proportion nonwhite had no 
apparent influence upon the interorganiza- 
tional flow of poverty funds; and only the 
last of these affected the presence of a com- 
plex network. 

This immediately suggested the possibil- 
ity of a multiplicative effect—the model used 
thus far was additive. So the question was 
raised whether the degree to which demand 
affected either interorganizational activity 
or interorganizational complexity might not 
have rested upon prior levels of integration. 
Strong affirmation is provided on Table 4. 

All three indicators of demand are shown 
to be significantly and positively associated 
with the dollar measure of interorganiza- 
tional activity at only the highest levels of 
the two Integration measures that had them- 
selves predicted activity. Moreover, in five 
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TABLE 4, PREDICTION OF INTEROROANIZATIONAL Activity IN Poverty DOLLARS, AND COMPLEX 
INTERORGANIZATIONAL NeTWorES wira CAA Sponsorsuie or NYC PROJECTS, ON THE’ 
Jort Basis oF INTEGRATION AND DEMAND 


‘Zero Order Correlation between 
Per Capita Poverty Funding and 


Integration Measure (n) 


National Headquarters 
Upper third (44) .18* .18* 
Middle third (43) —. 14 „05 
Lower third (43) —.07 —.16 
P.C. Municipal Revenue 
Upper third (44) .35° 26° 
Middle third (43) .09 .00 
Lower third (43) —.16 —, 12 


Community-wide Associations 
Mentioned (76) 
Not mentioned (54) 


Poverty Nonwhite 


Zero Order Correlation * 
between CAA 
Sponsorship of NYC Projects and 
Out of Out of 
School Poverty Nonwhite School 
.,18° 
.00 va Ké 
Gah) E SC 
.35° 
~, QQ 
owe 22 * 
PC .34° 12 
—,14 .06 Ey fa 


EE 
* Correlation coefficients have not been adjusted, since only relative size and significance level are of in. 


terest. 
*“p<.10 (one-tailed). 


>p<.05 (one-tailed). 
°p<.025 (one-tailed). 


of six instances, the less the integration, the 
less positive was the association between 
demand and level of poverty funding. 

A similar consequence may be noted on the 
right hand side of Table 4 for the occurrence 
of complex networks. The positive contribu- 
tion which the proportion nonwhite had been 
observed to make (see Table 3) now proved 
to be restricted to those cities which had had 
at least one community-wide association. A 
similar pattern may be observed in the case 
of poverty, A reversal in the third instance 
may have resulted from inadequacies in the 
out-of-school rate as a measure of depriva- 
tion. Further regression analyses showed 
that industrialization, age of city, North- 
eastern location, and in-migration contrib- 
uted positively to this measure—indices 
which may suggest the rate’s correlation with 
certain forms of integration. 

The results on Table 4, including the one 
deviant instance, point sharply to the com- 
bination of capability and need which serves 
to predict so many social processes, but 
which has been ignored so often—perhaps 
because of the ubiquitous use of linear 
models. Neither ability nor incentive can 
have an effect when the value of the other is 
too low, 


CONCLUSIONS AND NEW DIRECTIONS 


Summary and Conclustons. Using the 
number of national headquarters as its mea. 
sure, a city’s organizational integration into 
the broader society—its extralocal integra- 
tion—proved capable of predicting the 
activity level of a new interorganizational 
network having both local and nonlocal ele- 
ments. Composed of two federal anti-poverty 
agencies plus a federation of local organiza- 
tions at the very least, a complex portion of 
such a network tended to occur where a 
high organizational level of local integration 
had been indicated by the preexistence of 
community-wide associations. Demand—i.e., 
the practical or normative pressures posed 
by deprivation rates within the population— 
was important to these interorganizational 
outcomes only where organizational integra- 
tion had been high. 

One can only speculate as to the detailed 
processes involved, but it appears very likely 
that both the interorganizational links that 
tie the city to its sociocultural environment, 
as well as those which connect its internal 
elements, provide latent or active structures 
which may be used or modified for new pur- 
poses, provide points of articulation, or at 
the very least serye as models for new inter- 
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organizational systems. Prior linkages with 
the broader society can convey the materials 
and messages necessary for interorganiza- 
tional activity, while local integration under 
common organizations can provide the 
means or models for the central coordination 
of elaborate networks. Not only the several 
other forms which can be taken by these 
two varieties of negative entropy, but also 
the conditions under which they enable 
resistance to new linkages or flows, demand 
future study. 

The major conclusion to be drawn is this: 
Definition of the urban setting in terms of 
multi- and interorganizational variables has 
proven fruitful. These variables were capable 
of predicting one another’s values over time, 
st appears, without the intervention of non- 
organizational sources of variation, Trans- 
actions involving the federal government but 
different federal agencies were predictable, 
one from the other; but it is even more im- 
pressive that the two most unambiguous pre- 
dictors of interorganizational transactions 
involving the federal government were them- 
selves two major categories of non-govern- 
mental organizations. Equally noteworthy in 
support of the main conclusion is the relative 
paucity of prediction in terms of population 
characteristics. Finally, the immediate in- 
verse association which has been claimed 
between environmental adaptation and local 
integration—two functional problems of all 
social systems (Parsons and Smelser, 1956) 
—could clearly be observed in terms of the 
kinds of organizations that prevail. The evi- 
dence is sufficient to ask whether the or- 
ganization is not the proper unit in the 
analysis of modern, large-scale social sys- 
tems, whether these systems are not inter- 
organizational systems in the main, It is not 
at all unlikely in macrosociology that such 
concepts as differentiation and integration 
refer more readily to relations among organi- 
zations than to relations among statuses and 
roles. 

New Directions. This first venture into 
the large-scale, comparative study of inter- 
organizational systems has demonstrated the 
feasibility of their controlled prediction. 
Moreover, it points to new work that is 
essential if theory in this area is to be ex- 
tended. The present investigators would like 
to have had measures of interorganizational 


fields which could distinguish among frag- 
mentation, conflict, and the division of labor 
(cf. Turk, 1963). Such measures have yet to 
be constructed. Equally provocative is the 
idea of “richness” in the interorganizational 
field, be it in terms of the sheer numbers 
of interrelated organizations (Stinchcombe, 
1965) or in terms of the occurrence of more 
comprehensive organizations (Emery and 
Trist, 1965). Whichever version of the con- 
cept is selected, it cannot receive adequate 
measure until censuses of organizations 
broaden their scope. , 

The joint effect of incentive and capacity 
which has been observed exists at all levels 
of analysis, from the intrapersonal to the 
intersocietal, This finding is important 
because of the generality of its content, but 
it should also highlight the analytic model 
upon which it was based. A compelling claim 
has recently been made that most social 
phenomena are multiplicative in their effects 
(Dodd and Christopher, 1966). This is not 
the place to affirm or to modify such a gen- 
eral claim, It is sufficient to observe that 
comparative urban studies of interorganiza- 
tional relations (and comparative urban 
studies of all kinds) should go more deeply 
into the joint operation of variables, a task 
which the present sample permitted us only 
to begin. 
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THE FORUM THEORY OF ORGANIZATIONAL DEMOCRACY: 
STRUCTURAL GUARANTEES AS TIME-RELATED VARIABLES 


Joun G. CRAIG AND EDWARD Gross 
University of Washington 


Although it can be argued that powerful, large-scale organizations provide guarantees of 
democracy in the larger society, the problem of the structural prerequisites for democracy 
within such organizations becomes even more serious. The standard model of such analysis 
tends to folow Lipset’s classic work in providing a list of factors or conditions (such as vot- 
ing opportunities, political parties, media of communications, lack of status gap between 
leaders and followers, etc.) whose presence or absence is held to be associated with democracy. 
These factors proved to be inadequate for the case of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool (S.WP.) 
because they are two-valued (either present or absent) or else cannot change fast enough 
to account for the rapid shifts in democratic participation revealed by time data on the 
S.WP. Historical inquiry revealed a new element, suggesting a “forum theory of internal 
democracy” which has the feature of alowing for rapid shifis in participation. This theory 
admits of applicability to voluntary associations and other organizatons faced with problems 


of being responsive to members or ckents. 


ditions related to democratic partici- 

pation, while continuing as a subject 
of theoretical interest, has been given im- 
mediacy by the increasing pace of the attack 
on large-scale organizations In recent years. 
Although there is continued evidence for 
widespread alienation and a sense of power- 
lessness on the part of both the clients and 
the members of such organizations, there 
has occurred a renewed interest in Utopian 
solutions as well as revolutionary attacks on 
organizations, with new leadership emerging 
among students and blacks in the United 
States as well as in other countries. The 


Satins ret inquiry into the social con- 


1 Examples are Goodman (1968), Kennan (1968), 
and the useful collection in The Public Interest 
in the special issue entitled “The Universities” 
(1968). 


basic dilemma to which most address them- 
selves is whether it is possible to continue to 
enjoy the enormous benefits of bureaucratic 
organizations while somehow guaranteeing 
that these organizations will be responsive 
to the needs and wishes of their members 
and clients. As Blau (1956:106) puts it, it 
is a matter of seeking to reconcile the twin 
goals of efficiency and dissent: “If an or- 
ganization is established for the explicit 
purpose of realizing specified objectives, it 
is expected to be governed by the criterion 
of efficiency, An organization so governed 
has been defined as a bureaucracy. Defined 
in this way, the bureaucratic form of or- 
ganization is fundamentally different from 
both the democratic and autocratic forms. 
Neither the will of the majority, nor the 
personal choice of a ruler, or a ruling clique 
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reigns supreme, but the rational judgment 
of experts. Although both authoritarian ele- 
ments and concessions to democratic values 
are found in bureaucratic structures, effici- 
ency is the ultimate basis for evaluating 
whether such elements are appropriate.” 
The concern in bureaucratic organizations, 
then, is with using the most efficient ar- 
rangements possible whether those arrange- 
ments happen to require democratic par- 
ticipation or not. As organizations become 
more efficient and powerful, the concern 
that they have ceased to be respcnsive to 
the needs of their members or their clients 
tends to become all the greater. 
Sociologists have noted that a high degree 
of bureaucratization within organizations is 
not necessarily inconsistent with, and may 
even be functional for, democracy in the 
societal environment within which organiza- 
tions operate. For example, a situation of 
countervailing power is only possible if one 
has powerful organizations, such as labor 
unions, and private businesses to oppose the 
central government (Lipset, 1954). When a 
centralized government, such as that of 
Canada, is confronted with powerful de- 
centralist elements, such as those repre- 
sented by the strength of French-Canadian 
nationalist sentiment on the one hand, and 
Anglo-Saxon power centers on the other, the 
possibilities for anti-democratic actions on 
the part of that central government are 
restricted (Alford, 1965). Weber (Gerth 
and Mills, 1958:220) called attention to 
the possibility that bureaucratic personne! 
policies, by their emphasis on technical 
qualifications, may reduce the handicap 
which minority groups and others might 
otherwise suffer from in employment. Blau 
(1956) points out that other democratic 
goals, such as equal justice under law, are 
possible only when the courts do not dis- 
criminate against any person or group. We 
may add that the high standard of living 
which efficient organizations permit is no 
minor aide to democracy. | 
However, the claim that bureaucratic or- 
ganization is compatible with, and even 
functional for, democracy in the larger 
society remains a small comfort to those 
concerned about democracy. For the benefits 
are purchased only at the cost of encouraging 
even larger organizations in the society, and 


such organizations create profound inequali- 
ties of power. They provide for the individual 
only a small number of centers of counter- 
vailing power with which he can become 
affiliated. In turn, they create the serious 
problem of how both the personnel and the 
clientele of such giant organizations are able 
to control them. The question, therefore, of 
insuring democratic rights to dissent has 
shifted to a consideration of providing these 
rights within existing organizations (Scott, 
1969), while preserving the efficiency of 
such organizations and their positive conse- 
quences for the society as a whole. Although 
the problem of democratic responsiveness to 
members and clients could be examined in 
any organization, it is most clearly exposed 
in voluntary associations where members ex- 
pect to have a major voice in the associa- 
tion’s basic policies and goals. Hence, we 
focus on such an association. Further, we 
address ourselves to the problem in a large- 
scale, complex association which is subject 
to powerful pressures to become bureau- 
cratized. 


Democracy in Organizations: The Basic 
Prerequisites 

Although the distinction in political 
theory between the “classical? and “rep- 
resentative” democracy forms the focus 
of concern in particular writings,” in gen- 
eral, the literature assumes that there is 
little scope for “classical” democracy inside 
large-scale, complex organizations. The main 
reasons center about some variation of 
Michels’ (1962) 8 propositions and the 
tiron law of oligarchy” which, in spite of 
criticism,* seems to be consistent with a 


2The two theories of democracy are given 
various labels by different theorists. For example, 
Schumpeter (1950) refers to the two traditions as 
“classical” and “representative” democracy. Oster- 
gaard and Halsey (1965) use the same labels. Gell- 
ner (1967) refers to “classical theory” and “modern 
theory.” Runciman (1963) refers to the two tradi- 
tions as the “old democratic model” and the “gov- 
erning elite model.” Other theorists have distin- 
guished between the two traditions as “individual- 
istic theory of democracy” and “pluralistic theory of 
democracy.” Recently, the term “participatory” 
democracy has become popular when referring to 
the ideas included in “classical” democracy. 

3 References are to Collier Edition. Originally 
published in 1911. 

4 Criticisms have usually centered around Michels’ 
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wide range of findings. Those organizations 
which are held to provide “exceptions” turn 
out usually to be, like the International 
Typographical Union (Lipset, et al., 1956), 
cases which in fact support Michels. Although 
Michels dismissed representative democracy 
as not representing true membership control, 
given the size of organizations, it remains the 
only kind of democracy that is feasible in 
such organizations.’ What is meant, then, 
by democratic, participation in organizations 
is usually what Schumpeter (1950:269) 
described as a process whereby persons do 
not simply decide on issues and then choose 
agents to carry them out, but rather the 
reverse: first comes the selection of individual 
representatives, who in tum will study, 
interpret, select, and finally follow up some 
of the issues. Because representative 
democracy assumes competition for leader- 
ship, a number of theorists state that it 
requires a multi-party system.® Certainly, 
a two-party system, as Lipset ef al. (1956) 
have shown, has much to recommend it. 
However, as Kerr (1957:12-15) notes, “To 
demand a multi-party system in voluntary 
organizations is to ignore historical reality.” 
Although such systems have occurred at 
certain times and in certain parts of the 
world, they are very much the exceptional 
case. The one-party system is almost the 
universal form. It is necessary then, not to 


own “metaphysical pathos” (Gouldner, 1955) or the 
quite accurate claim that Michel’s argument in- 
cludes “, . . a compelling mix of theory and 
evidence, value judgment and mood” (Edelstein, 
1967:20). But though Michels’ generally pessimistic 
conclusions about the possibilities of democracy are 
arguable, the theoretical contribution he offers re- 
tains its power. It seems clear, as Lipset (1956) 
argues, that although the overwhelming tendency is 
toward oligarchical control, where the forces or 
variables making for such control are not present, 
or otherwise constrained, democracy is indeed possi- 
ble. What follows from Michels then is not a con- 
clusion that democracy is unlikely (Michels’ own 
feeling), but rather that certain variables are as- 
sociated with democracy, and, in practice, those 
variables are rarely found. It is no disproof, but 
quite the reverse to show cases where those variables 
are found, They remain rare. 

5 Cook (1963:9-32) has summarized the studies, 
regarding democracy in trade unions, by the models 
the researchers used. 

® For example, Ostergaard and Halsey (1965:203- 
228), Howe and Widdick (1949:262-263), and 
Downs (1957:23~24). 


place such a limit on voluntary organizations 
but to ask instead, how is it possible to 
have representative democracy in an or- 
ganization—with or without institutional- 
ized parties? 

The usual answers have tended to follow 
the original lead of Lipset (1954) by de- 
scribing a set of “conditions” which help 
insure that democracy will exist in an 
organization. The major conditions usually 
referred to may be listed as follows: 


1. Various Forma] Instruments 

Included are such instruments as clearly 
defined and separated executive, legislative, 
and judicial powers (Leiserson, 1959:VI- 
VII), the regular use of the vote, due proc- 
ess (Evan, 1961) and appeal systems 
(Scott, 1965), the provision for referenda 
and initiatives from the membership, and 
the like (Cook, 1963:14~15),.” 


2. A Two-Party System 

Because of the fame of the study by 
Lipset et al. (1956) of the International 
Typographical Union, this factor has re- 
ceived wide attention. The presence of 
democracy is assumed to follow from the 
existence of elections in which the candidates 
of one party will from time to time succeed 
in overthrowing the government headed by 
the other party (Ostergaard, 1958:198). 


3. Federated Components 

Where an organization is formed by the 
coming together of units which originally 
enjoyed self-government, it is probable that 
the resulting federation will have more built 
in democracy than will one which was 
created as a centralized organization from 
the start. Such a factor may account for the 
greater degree of democratic participation 
in the United Automobile Workers, for ex- 
ample, as compared to the United Steel 
Workers of America. 


4. Problems of Succession in Leadership 
When a leader dies in office, or otherwise 
creates a vacancy by leaving the organiza- 
tion, the resulting crisis may favor demo- 
cratic participation if it opens up opportu- 


T Edelstein (1967) limits himself mainly to formal 
structure. His theory deals with organizations 
"Im which the formal status system and the 
formal substructures allow or even promote a high 
level of competition for office” (Edelstein:20-21). 
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nities for opponents to move into his position. 
Whether this will happen is a historical 
matter, and on the basis of existing studies, 
it is impossible to predict which would 
happen. But it is at least conceivable that 
where a battle occurs over the succession in 
a voluntary association, whatever demo- 
cratic elements may be present may perhaps 
be provided with an opportunity to express 
themselves, especially if the leader was a 
charismatic figure. 


5. Wide Distribution of Leadership Skills 

If leadership skills are limited to the 
incumbent administration, an oligarchy is 
easily established and maintained. The few 
developing leaders who oppose the adminis- 
tration may be silenced by cooptation (Selz- 
nick, 1949). On the other hand, if oppor- 
tunities are provided for persons to develop 
leadership skills through, for example, the 
existence of an occupational community, or 
because of the occupations of the members 
(for example, if they happen to be actors, 
teachers, preachers, or others accustomed to 
speaking m public), then it is easier for 
members to challenge the existing adminis- 
tration. 


6. Communications 

For representative democracy to exist, a 
variety of communication channels must be 
open to all groups in the organization, rather 
than being monopolized by the leadership. 
Open channels permit factions to commu- 
nicate their ideas to the rest of the member- 
ship: the Yiddish language press, in the case 
of the needle workers in New York, or the 
French language press in Quebec were such 
avenues of communication. 


7. Status Gap Between Leaders and 
Members 

The problem of leadership status pre- 
sents a paradox to organizational democracy. 
If the leadership status is low, in comparison 
to that of the members, then an oligarchy 
may develop simply because no one else 
wishes to take on the leadership roles be- 
cause of the paucity of rewards that they 
offer. Such is often the case in small social 


8 A good brief summary of the literature on suc- 
cession is provided in Caplow (1964:193-196), who 
also provides detailed references. See also Guest 
(1962). 


organizations. On the other hand, organiza- 
tions which offer comparatively high status 
and a different style of life to the leaders 
solve the problem of motivation for competi- 
tion for leadership offices, but create others. 
In the case of unions for unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers, leadership offers an escape 
from the routine, gives flexible hours, op- 
portunities for the exercise of authority, and 
the wearing of white-collar clothes rather 
than work clothes. The prospect of losing 
these perquisites may prompt leaders to 
attempt to destroy opposition to insure their 
own continuation in office. 

The solution to the dilemma is that of 
providing some, though not very great, 
status rewards for leadership, and hence no 
great status loss in returning to ordinary 
membership. These conditions are observed 
in labor unions such as Actors’ Equity 
(Pearlin and Richards, 1960), and the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, and to 
some extent in American universities. The 
last group, however, faces the problem of 
motivating persons to leave the academic 
ranks for administrative positions. 


8. Participation by Members in Decision- 
Making 

The whole matter of participation is not 
correlated in any simple way with 
democracy in organizations. On the one 
hand, it almost seems equivalent to a defini- 
tion of democracy to require that the mem- 
bers shall have the opportunity to participate 
if they so desire, On the other hand, ex- 
amples of a high degree of participation are 
offered by totalitarian societies, or highly 
autocratic organizations which may engineer 
high participation by requiring it or by 
providing penalties, such as fining persons 
for not voting, or providing inducements such 
as door prizes or refreshments at meetings. 
Highly democratic organizations may in 
fact suffer, as all voluntary associations do, 
from poor attendance at meetings, small 
turnout on voting day etc. Such apathy does 
not imply that democracy is absent, only 
that persons for various reasons are not 
participating (Jones, 1954). Many voluntary 
associations, such as the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the Red Cross, or other service 
organizations, are conceived of by some of 
their members as being organizations to 
which payment is made in exchange for 
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some service. Participation in the determina- 
tion of policy on the details would be felt 
by these persons as a waste of time. Never- 
theless, it would seem that one can hardly 
speak of any organization as democratic if at 
least the opportunity for participation is not 
present. 


9. Value Systems 

When members have been socialized as 
children to democratic values, they may be 
expected to assume that organizations that 
they belong to are also democratic. At least, 
they will regard such democracy as normal 
unless there is some good reason for them to 
think otherwise. It was precisely this as- 
sumption that led Michels (1962) to con- 
centrate his study of democracy on the 
Social Democratic Party in pre-World War 
I Germany since he felt that there was little 
point in showing that aristocratic organiza- 
tions tend to be oligarchical. If he could 
show that an organization which was 
dedicated to democracy was itself oligarchi- 
cal, then this deviant case would provide 
powerful support for his claim that all 
organizations had within them oligarchical 
tendencies. 


10. Scope 

Organizations representing limited or 
single interests, such as a bowling group, a 
medical plan, or a large investment club, 
may be run by a small group without the 
memberships’ getting concerned over their 
limited role in policy making, But when an 
organization takes on diffuse functions 
touching their members’ lives at many 
points, then the desire and need to 
participate is likely to grow. 


The Problem of Changes in Democracy Over 
Time: The Case of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool (S W.P.) 


The impressive list of “factors associated 
with democracy,” which we have presented 
above is widely used by political sociologists 
in their research on complex organizations. 
The usual procedure is that of examining 
some organization and asking whether these 
particular factors are present or not in that 
organization. Where all are present, it is 
assumed that democracy, as specifically 
measured, e.g., by contested elections, will 
also be present. It was such a procedure that 


we sought to employ in the case of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool (S.W.P.), but 
with these negative results: The ten odd 
factors described above although generally 
present could not explain variations in demo- 
cratic activity over time. 

To begin with, the tradition of democratic 
participation is very old in the S.W.P. It 
was one of a group of organizations ex- 
pressive of rural revolt and farmers’ dis- 
satisfaction with what they felt were cen- 
tralized organizations that prevented them 
from controlling their own destiny.® Rapid 
settlement during the turn of the century 
and inadequate grain shipping facilities 
brought farmers and the railroads into di- 
rect conflict. The result was the growth of 
a variety of farm organizations. The first 
of these, the Territorial Grain Growers 
Association (organized in 1902), took legal 
action against the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road for monopolistic practices and won the 
case (Patton, 1928). This victory suggested 
other possibilities for collective action. The 
variety of self-help organizations that de- 
veloped is indicated in Figure 1. 

In 1919, the Canadian Government en- 
acted a compulsory wheat marketing board 
to market Canadian wheat. It was im- 
plemented as an emergency measure and was 
discontinued in 1920. This agency operated 
on the pooling principle to market wheat. A 
fixed initial payment was made to all 
farmers at the time of delivery. The wheat 
was then sold on the basis of market price 
from day to day, and at the end of the 
pool period a final payment was made to 
the farmers. This was the first experience 
the western Canadian farmers had with 
orderly marketing. The discontinuance of 
the Wheat Board meant the return to 
speculation, wide fluctuations im wheat 
prices, and lower returns for the farmers. 
All the farm organizations advocated a re- 
turn to orderly marketing. When the govern- 
ment refused to act, the farm organizations 
launched a drive to organize a voluntary 
pool. From August 1923 to the spring of 
1924,.over two-thirds of the wheat acreage 


SA dominant feature of cooperative ideology is 
democratic control of the organization by the mem- 
bers. For examples of studies in cooperative ideology, 
see Davidovic (1966), Lambert (1963), and Harris 
(1968). - 
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was committed to the pool by five-year 
contracts. Thus, in less than a year, follow- 
ing a very emotional organization drive, the 
S.W.P. grew from an idea to the largest 
grain marketing cooperative in the world. 
Western Canadian agricultural history 
indicates a tradition of conflict among farm 
organizations, reflected in the split between 
the left-wing socialist Farmers’ Union, on 
the one hand, and the more conservative 
Federation of Agriculture on tae other. 
S.W.P. itself is seen originally as a co- 


or conservative—as Wheat Pool policy. 
Nevertheless, existing organizations, such 
as the Saskatchewan Farmers Union and 
Saskatchewan Federation of Agriculture, 
sought to influence the members of the 
S.W.P. to support their position. This con- 
version of the function of the S.W.P. from 
that of a political organization to that of 
a non-partisan forum for contending political 
organizations led the. authors finally to the 
conclusion that a new democratic condition, 
not recognized at all in the original list, was 
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operative grain marketing organization, but, 
having failed in- the marketing function 
owing to conditions of the depression years, 
shifted its goals to that of becoming an 
organization which operates elevators. But 
since its traditional role had been strongly 
ideological, it still plays a leadership role 
in the cooperative movement. 

On the basis of that history, we had as- 
sumed that S.W.P. would be an organiza- 
tion characterized by democratic participa- 
tion. It had most of the required structural 
characteristics, but as we shall see, they 
were Inadequate to explain democracy in 
‘this organization. As our study progressed, it 
gradually became clear that S.W.P. had, 
over the years, ceased to be a political 
organization. Although it continued to take 
stands on issues, one could no longer 
speak of a particular point of view—radical 


present. Further, this condition possessed a 
sensitivity to social change absent in all 
the factors listed above. These arguments 
are explicated as follows. . 


Evidence for Democracy in the Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool | 


We shall follow the list presented above. 
(1) The first of the factors, formal instru- ` 
ments, may be quickly. dispensed with, for 
these are obviously present. 

Membership is open to anyone engaged 
in the production of livestock or grain.. The 
province is divided into 16 electoral dis- 
tricts, with each district further divided into 
nine, ten, or eleven sub-districts, One dele- 
gate represents each sub-district. Any six 
members in a sub-district may nominate a 
member as a candidate for delegate. The 
delegates from each district meet and select 
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one of themselves to be the director repre- 
senting that district. These 16 directors 
then select a president and two vice-presi- 
dents. These three positions are full-time, 
with all the other elected positions being 
part-time and filled with active farmers. 

From 1924, when S.W.P. was organized, 
until 1964, elections for all delegates were 
for a one-year term. Since 1964, the term 
has been two years with one-half of the 
delegates facing election each year. The 
bylaws provide for the recall of delegates 
(a relatively easy process) or directors and 
for by-elections to fill vacancies immediately. 

In addition, there are over 1,000 local 
committees involving over 10,000 farmers 
who meet regularly to discuss agricultural 
questions and forward their views to the 
head office. Usually around 1,500 resolutions 
from these committees come into the head 
office each year. Nomination for any office is 
relatively easy to carry out, and there are 
the usual provisions for majority rule with 
the guarding of the personal and civil rights 
of the minorities. 

From those data, obviously, S.W.P. is 
formally democratic, in the sense that most 
democratic societies are considered demo- 
cratic. 

(2) Although these formal instruments 
are present, S.W.P. does not seem to have 
any political parties. Only six signatures 
are required to nominate a candidate, and 
these shareholders are not identified as 
sponsors of the candidate, the only informa- 
tion contained on the ballot being the name 
of the candidate. It is quite possible, of 
course, that members label candidates in- 
formally when a local campaign is taking 
place. An intensive search for the presence 
of such informal parties yielded little sup- 
port for the claim that parties might exist. 
On the contrary, the evidence seems strongly 
the other way.?° However, as we stated at 
the outset, in spite of the two-party system 
in the International Typographical Union, 


10 Space forbids presentation of data dealing with 
the possible presence of such “informal” parties. The 
recorded votes for 1940-1641, 1953-1954, and 1964- 
1967 were selected in order to look for evidence of 
patterned voting. The results- were negative. We 
were at considerable pains to examine this possi- 
bility since, at that stage of the research, we had 
assumed that the amount of democracy in the 
S.W.P. must imply a two-party system. 


the presence of more than one party is not 
essential for democratic organizations, 
particularly in voluntary associations. 
Nevertheless, if anyone is to make a case 
for democracy in a volumtary association, 
he will have to show that there is some 
mechanism whereby existing leaders may 
be overthrown. When we concluded that 
there were no parties in S.W.P., we assumed 
that functionally equivalent mechanisms 
would be present for guaranteeing 
democracy. 

When we turned to the other elements in 
the list, we found that they were indeed 
present in the S.W.P. 

(3) On the pattern of organization, the 
S.W.P. was organized by a tremendous 
grass-roots campaign to create one provincial 
organization with power being formally 
assigned to the central organization. 

(4) Leadership succession problems did 
not emerge. Although two Presidents died in 
office, mo evidence of crisis precipitated. 
The control structure is so designed that 
replacing a leader, president, board, or 
delegate is considered democratically and can 
be accomplished without serious stress. 
There is little evidence that the organization 
was built on charismatic leadership, even 
at the highest levels. 

(5) On the matter of leadership skills, as 
we have already indicated, S.W.P. has no 
shortage of members who are leaders in 
community activities, rural mumicipalities, 
or other cooperatives. This was true from 
the start and is still true up to the present.1? 


11 In the 1940’s there were from 40,000 to 60,000 
different elective rural election posts in rural Sas- 
katchewan and about 125,000 farmers. This meant 
approximately one position available for every two 
or three farmers. Lipset (1968:245) emphasizes this 
point. Since the late 1940’s, when he did his field 
work in Saskatchewan, a number of indicators sug- 
gest that the distribution of leadership skills has 
remained relatively constant among the rural popu- 
lation. School unit and rural municipality amalga- 
mations have decreased the required number of 
elected officials, but an increase in the growth of the 
total cooperative movement and, in particular, credit 
unions, has offset this other trend. For example, 
in 1945, there were 706 associations which were 
organized under the Cooperatives Associations Act, 
reporting to the Department of Cooperation. In 
1963, there were 1,008 associations. The first credit 
union was organized in 1938. By 1964, there were 
about 300, with a high proportion of these in rural 
areas. These account for an increase of approxi- 
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(6) The communication channels created 
as early as 1924 have been maintained. Tke 
Wheat Pool newspaper, the Western Pro- 
ducer, was purchased in 1930, and is still 
operating. The open forum section, which 
appears in every issue, provides a forum fcr 
members to air their views in published 
letters, Letters conforming to length require- 
ments get published. The Union Farmer, a 
regular publication of the Farmers’ Union, 
provides farmers with another editoral view- 
point, plus additional space to publish their 
views. The multiplicity of electoral posts and 
committees which we have listed in footnote 
11 provide additional avenues of communi- 
cation. 

(7) On the matter of status gap between 
leaders and folllowers, the situation seems 
to be the following. Only three of the elected 
positions are on a full-time basis with a 
salary—the President and the two Vice- 
Presidents. The directors and delegates re- 
ceive expenses and a per diem for the days 
they work for S.W.P. With the exception 
of three top positions, all the leaders must 
support themselves from their farms, or 
related income. Both McCrorie’s (1964:104) 
study of cooperatives and the Farmers’ 
Union in the late 1950’s and Lipset’s 
(1968:226) data indicate that leaders tend 
to have a higher income than the average, 
but are not the most wealthy farmers. 

In 1965, a survey of S.W.P. delegates 
showed the trend had remained ‘constant. 
The average farm size of the delegate was 
800 acres as compared to the Saskatchewan 
average of 500 acres (Kinnee, 1966:23-25)}. 
Farmers tend to elect delegates who are 
economically more successful and above aver- 
age ìn local status, but not necessarily the 
most successful. Higher status of the dele- 
gate office is also supported by the desire of 
many ex-delegates to be re-elected. 

Although there does seem to be a status 
gap, it seems to be large enough only to 
motivate persons to leadership without their 
feeling a great sense of deprivation when 
they are defeated for office. 

(8) The matter of participation is difficult 
to measure, but various indicators are avail- 


mately 6,000 elected positions although not all will 
be occupied by farmers. This data, combined with 
a decreasing number of farmers, suggescs little 
change in potential positions, 


able. The percentage of members voting has 
not fluctuated to any extent over the years. 
Participation of S.W.P. delegates has re- 
mained relatively constant. Certainly some 
delegates have been more active than others, 
but attendance records at annual conventions 
fluctuate very little, The delegates attending 
the annual convention are listed in the 
minutes, as are those who are absent from 
each half-day session. Attendance is rarely 
below 95% for any one’session and usually 
closer to 100%. At thé local level, most 
delegates each year attend one or two local 
committee meetings plus the annual meeting 
at each shipping point they represent. Be- 
yond this, they attend conventions and 
district delegate meetings every year. 

(9) As we stated above, Saskatchewan 
has. always had and continues to have a 
democratic government, and it may be safely 
inferred that democratic values are widely 
supported by the members of S.W.P. There 
is certainly no evidence to the contrary. 

(10) Finally, on the matter of scope, as 
we noted, in 1930, it was sharply curtailed 
in one respect when pooling was discon- 
tinued. With the implementation of the 
Canadian Wheat Board on a voluntary basis 
in 1935, and on a compulsory basis in 1943, 
S.W.P. became a country elevator and ter- 
minal agent for the Canadian Wheat Board. 
However, in almost all other respects, it has 
been increasing its scope. During the 1930’s, 
it assumed an increasing role in the areas 
of education and agricultural policy formu- 
lation. In 1937, it assumed the task of gen- ` 
eral cooperative education in Saskatchewan. 
During the mid-1940’s, S.W.P. moved into 
manufacturing, with the construction of a 
major flour mill and vegetable oil plant in 
Saskatoon. In 1944, with absorption of the 
Livestock Pool, $.W.P. also expanded its 
influence into the livestock market by fur- 
ther developing the livestock yards which 
the Livestock Pool had started. In 1967, a 
livestock yard was purchased in Ontario to 
enable Saskatchewan livestock to be moved 
directly by S.W.P. to eastern feedlots. Since 
1963, fertilizers, chemicals, and other farm 
supplies have been handled through local 
elevators and farm supply depots. S.W.P., 
in cooperation with two other cooperatives, 
built a fertilizer plant in 1964. In the early 
1960’s, S.W.P. took over the operation of 
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the Forage Seed Producers and extended it- 
self into this area. 

From a strictly grain marketing organiza- 
tion in 1924, S.W.P. has expanded its opera- 
tions to (1) becoming a spokesman for Sas- 
katchewan agriculture, (2) assuming a 
major role in general cooperative education, 
(3) manufacturing of agricultural products, 
(4) supplying production needs, such as 
chemicals and fertilizers to its farm mem- 
bers, and (5) operating livestock yards to 
enable its members to market livestock. 


The Pattern of Contested Elections 
Over Time 


The picture that emerges is an organiza- 
tion which, with the exception of political 
parties, seems to have all the factors neces- 
sary for democracy. However, when we turn 
to our’ data on contested elections, we find 
they present a striking and highly puzzling 
picture. ` 

Figure 2 charts the total number of elec- 
tions held within subdistricts in which there 
were two or more candidates for an office.12 


12 Edelstein (1965, 1967) has argued for the 


‘Two facts stand out in this chart: 18 (1) the 


overall trend is downward. There may be a 
leveling off occurring, but it is difficult to 


use of number or proportion of close elections as a 
measure of effective competition in labor unions, 
This measure raises questions as serious as those 
that he raises about other measures. Perhaps the 
most serious is that any significant number of close 
elections raises a crisis of legitimacy, and forces 
governments or winning parties to use formal coop- 
tation in order to validate the claimed right to 
govern. Such a government is likely to be even more 
difficult to overthrow, precisely because of its broad 
spectrum representation, 

Therefore, we have thought it more justifiable to 
use simply the number of contested elections. This 
measure is more applicable to our data than to 
Edelstein’s (where top offices are practically always 
contested) since sub-district offices are often not 
contested. When they are, the contestants present 
serious opposition. Our data on election results in- 
clude the years 1957 to 1967, plus 1949 and 1950. 
For this period, a total of 1,896 elections were held; 
of these 192 were contested. The percentage vote of 
the winner averaged 59.2%, with a standard devia- 
tion of 7.3. In general, there were usually only two 
contestants. 

18 At this point, the reader should note only the 
chart, with its ups and downs. The verbal data on 
periods of unity and conflict form the subject of 
subsequent discussion. 
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interpret the surge in 1967 and 1968 at the 
extreme right of the chart. There is certainly 
no evidence that there is gomg to be a 
sudden reversal. Given the fact that the 
overall curve has been going downward for 
so many years, it will likely descend again 
after a year or two and then perhaps level 
off. From those data alone and insofar as 
the number of contested elections is a mea- 
sure of the extent to which persons make 
use of the opportunities provided in the 
organization for overthrowing the leadership 
at the local level, one might infer that the 
amount of democracy in the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool has been declining.* (2) We 
note the occurrence of surges in a number of 
years. It is these surges that constitute for 
us the most interesting data, for they tell 
us that although the opportunities were pres- 
ent in the inter-surge years, for various rea- 
‘sons persons did not take advantage of them. 
It is only when persons take advantage of 
them that we know that the democratic chan- 
nels are available. It is these surges that, 
in our judgment, require explanation and 
which are not accounted for by the list of 
factors discussed above. 

The overall trend downward is almost 
certainly an example of what Lipset (1968) 
speaks of as the tendency of organizations 
over time to experience “bureaucratic con- 
servatism.” Partly, in the case of the S.W.P., 
this was due to success itself, rather than 
the tendency for an oligarchy to take con- 
trol. From its early turbulent history of 
serving as a marketing agent for farmer 
interests against eastern and railroad in- 
terests, the organization has shifted until 
at present it is a major operator of elevators 
for the Canadian Wheat Board, as well as 
taking on other functions as stated above. 
In some sense, then, it has become more 
directly a service organization and, as other 
service organizations, members do not feel 
that their interests are so much involved 
that they should be concerned about elec- 
‘tions.15 

14 Democracy, as we stated above, is a potential; 
that persons do not take advantage of tke oppor- 
tunities to express themselves democratically does 
not mean that the opportunity is gone. It is possible 
to insist that democracy, that which might be mea- 
sured, is the same over the 45-year period. 


16 Richards (1968:387), in a study of the decline 
of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 


Whatever the reason for the overall de- 
cline, the evidence that the S.W.P. remains 
a functioning democratic organization is 
provided by the recurring surges of partici- 
pation represented by contested elections. 
For it is clear that such a factor as bureau- 
cratic conservatism does mot explain such 
surges. If there is an overall secular trend 
in the direction of bureaucratic conservatism, 
there appears to be factors operating in the 
reverse direction from time to time. 

When we turn to our list of factors above, 
it is here that we discover their inadequacy, 
for their basic difficulty is that they are 
etther two-valued (present or absent) or 
else change so slowly that they cannot pos- 
sibly explain sudden surges or the type of 
reversals which we are discussing. One of 
their difficulties is that they are adapted only 
to inter-organizational comparisons where 
one can only note the sheer presence or 
absence of a factor. If one looks down the 
list once more, one can see that the first 
four are all two-valued constants; an organi- 
zation either has or does not have them. One 
has referendums or one does not; parties 
are either present or they are not present; 
one has a grass-roots organization or one 
does not; succession creates a crisis at a 
given time or it does not.*® It is clear that 
these factors cannot explain the variation 
under discussion, precisely because they can- 
not or did not change. Obviously one cannot 
have a grass-roots organization at the start 
and then at some later time not have a grass- 
roots organization at the start. Although it 
might be possible for an organization not to 
have a referendum procedure at the begin- 
ning, but have it later on, such a state of 
affairs was not true in the S.W.P. As we 
have stated, the factors (except for parties 
which were not present at all) were present 
from the very outset and have not changed 


(C.C.F.) Party, describes overall trends in Sas- 
katchewan to act as a conservative force in the 
entire province. 

16 We make no claim that these conditions are 
intrinsically constant. For example, an organization 
might provide for referenda or not provide for them. 
But an organization that did provide for them 
might never use them, use them sometimes, fre- 
quently, or always. We are saying that our data 
show that these conditions in fact were constant 
over the period of study; that is, if present, they 
were not used any more frequently at one time than : 
another, 
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over time. If these factors make for democ- 
racy, then there would be the same amount 
of democracy at any given time as there 
was at the outset. 

The remaining factors suffer from a similar 
difficulty, Though not constant over time, 
every one of them changes or changed only 
slowly, if at all, and in the case of the S.W.P., 
that change has been in the direction of 
increasing democracy rather than decreasing 
it. The leadership skills, as we pointed out, 
will change only very slowly over the years, 
and in the case of the S.W.P, these skills 
have been increasing. Communication also 
changes very slowly, and we do not know 
of any evidence that it has gone down ap- 
preciably or gone up. The status gap be- 
tween leaders and followers has not changed, 
or, if anything, there has been a slight de- 
crease (with the increase in the prosperity 
of the average farmer). The participation 
measures that we described above have not 
changed appreciably over time. The values 
remain as democratic as they ever were, 
and the scope of the organization, although 
it went down for a time, is now widening. 

The difficulty, then, with the list of factors 
is that they can explain by their presence 
or absence only whether democracy is or is 
not present in one organization as compared 
to another. Thus, if one organization hap- 
pens to have opportunities for the develop- 
ment of leadership skills (such as the famous 
occupational community of the printers) and 
another (such as steel workers) does not, 
then there will be more democracy in one 
than in the other. But such a factor takes 
so many years to change that it will not be 
a sensitive measure of changes in democracy 
when applied to any one particular organiza- 
tion. We need some factor?? which can 
change rapidly enough to account for the 
surges on the chart which have occurred 
nine times since 1924, 


17 As we noted above, Edelstein’s (1967) focus 
on formal factors results in the same problem. Ex- 
amples of factors he discusses are: the filling of at 
least some important post through elections, an elec- 
torate separate and apart from the competitors for 
office themselves, special types of hierarchical struc- 
ture, proportion of elected full-time officials, re- 
gional substructures, etc. His list is impressive and 
these factors were mostly present in the S.W P., but 
as with the factors discussed, they change very 
slowly or hardly at all. 


Democracy Over Time: The Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool as a Forum for Contending 
Positions 


The basic factor that seems to have been 
operating in the case of the S.W.P. was 
that as it shifted its focus from the narrowly 
political to more diffuse matters, it became a 
nonpartisan organization, serving to repre- 
sent its members on general matters, and on 
educational issues, and acting for the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board as an organization to 
run the elevators. In its nonpartisan state, 
it has managed to preserve its democracy 
precisely because it lacks a party system. 
Although a party system in an organization 
can help to insure the ability of the member- 
ship to overthrow the leadership, there is 
no question that the presence of parties 
themselves constitutes obstacles for the very 
reason that one must have organized sup- 
porters of one party or the other. In sum, 
if one party is in power, then one Aas to have 
another party to throw that party out of 
office. Where one does not have parties, how- 
ever, the tendency is for a small group to 
assume bureaucratic control because of the 
need for organizational action. At the same 
time, the rewards of control make it worth- 
while for any party to seek to stay in power. 
But the members of S.W.P. are not depen- 
dent on any particular party or faction, for 
S.W.P. has its own basis for support in the 
form of income from running the elevators. 
Therefore, the organization itself does not 
need the benefits that the party might offer 
it in exchange for control. On the other 
hand, it is worthwhile for existing political 
organizations, particularly the Saskatchewan 
Farmers’ Union and the Saskatchewan Fed- 
eration of Agriculture, to seek to influence 
the members of S.W.P. since it is so broadly 
representative of all farmers. And the his- 
tory of S.W.P. has been precisely that. It has 
become an arena for contending forces; not 
one of them is able to take over this organi- 
zation which has never been dependent on 
other organizations since it has its own base 
of support. Consequently, it itself has be- 
come a center of conflict, being tugged this 
way and that, depending on what the issues 
were at the time, without being pulled over 
for any length of time to either side. Its 
nonpartisan character prevented such a sell- 
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TABLE 1a. PERIODS or CONFLICT AMONG SASKATCHEWAN FARMERS 


1926 ‘The rapidly growing S.W.P. threatened the older Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co. (Lipset, 
1968:86). In 1926, the S.W.P. activists dominated the Co-operative Elevator Co. annual meeting, replaced 
the board of directors and sold the company to S.W.P. The result was hostility as the old co-op elevator 
leaders became part of S.W P. membership just before the 1926 delegate nominations.* 


1928-30 In 1927, farm opinion split over “compulsory pooling.” The Farmers’ Union supported the pro- 
posal at their 1928 convention, but the S.W.P. June meeting failed to act. Thus, when the 1928 elections were 
held, the organization was perceived by activists as dragging its feet. The matter was not conclusively resolved 
until an SAN P referendum in 1930, when 71.4% of the voting members endorsed “compulsory pooling” 
(Yates, 1939:137-151). 


1940 By 1939, the drought ended and prices were increasing, In the summer of 1940, the price of wheat 
was $.77 compared to $1.50 for US. wheat. S.W.P. tried to increase prices by sending resolutions to the gov- 
ernment. As Lipset (1968:249) shows, this was not the mood of many farmers who criticized 5.W.P. policy 
and who began organizing a march to Ottawa to demand higher prices. 


1946 The weak Farmers’ Union called a farm strike trying to achieve a parity price for farm products. 
S.W.P. opposed the strike and overruled some loca] committees who wanted to close their local elevators. 
Picketing occurred and many large, heated meetings were held, The strike occurred in September prior to the 
S.W.P. nominations for delegates in October (McCrorie, 1964:36). 


1949 By 1948, the old Farmers’ Union was bankrupt. An emotionally charged convention decided to 
launch a new organization as many felt thate existing cooperative “. .. organizations, due to their commer- 
cial commitments, did not always represent the interest of producers as such” (McCrorie, 1964:4849). 
This dissatisfaction was prevalent in a number of areas in 1949, prior to the organization drive of the 
new Farmers’ Union. 


1967 The farm strike issue was once again raised and basic differences emerged between the Farmers’ 
Union and the Saskatchewan Federation of Agriculture who opposed the idea. This issue seems to have been 
a genuine one among farmers, and not simply a leadership quarrel, but available documentation does not 


definitely settle the matter.” 


* This is an assumption based on the accounts of the situation. Neither Lipset, McCrorie nor Yates state 
explicitly in their study that the Co-op Elevator supporters contested the 1926 elections, 

> There is evidence that part of the surge in the 1967—1968 elections was due to reorganization of sub- 
districts. The issue of a strike by farmers was also present, but it is unclear to what extent the strike issue 
was a dispute between leaders of various organizations, or between farmers at the grass-root level. 


out or commitment to one side or the other. 

Our conclusion is that this very ability of 
S.W.P. to function as a forum for contend- 
ing groups explains the surges in elections. 
For whenever the issues became Serious, one 
side could always make its case by convinc- 
ing enough voters in S.W.P. that their side 
was right so that new delegates more sympa- 
thetic to their position would be selected. 
This would continue until a new crisis oc- 
curred when the incumbent delegates could 
be thrown out.1® Hence, the surges should 
be correlated with periods of intense conflict 
within Saskatchewan. Three studies of the 
Saskatchewan farm movement were used to 


18 Not all crises in agriculture or internal crises 
in S.W.P. precipitate surges in S.W-P. elections. 
Crises must be accompanied by intense conflict 
among farmers before elections increase. Conflict be- 
tween the leadership of various organizations is not 
a factor unless the conflicting views are widely held 
by farmers, 


examine this cam 18 Six of the nine surges 
have been extensively documented in these 
sources and are briefly summarized in Tables 
la and 1b. 

If Figure 2 is now re-examined, the con- 
currence between the conflict periods and 
the election surges can be seen, Six of the 
nine occurred during the same years as the 
conflict issues, described briefly in Tables la 
and 1b, leaving three apparent exceptions.?° 


19 The most extensive is McCrorie’s (1964) which 
covers from 1924 to 1960; Yates’ (1939) covers 
from 1924 to 1935; and Lipset’s (1968) from 1924 
to the late 1940’s. The periods of conflict and unity 
are consistent in all three studies, although the ex- 
tent of documentation varies. 

20 The 1934 surge appears to be a consequence of 
the formation of the C.CF. (Socialist) party in 
July, 1933. Many S.W P. delegates sought office, 
abandoning their S.W.P. posts to do so. Although 
the C.C.F. received 25% of the vote in the 1934 
election in the province, the leaders and prominent 
workers viewed the election as a defeat (Lipset, 
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TARIE ip. PERIODS OF UNITY AMONG SASKATCHEWAN FARMERS 








1924-1925 The strong organizational effort to sign up every farmer to an S.W.P. contract brought about 
a great deal of unity among farmers (Yates, 1939:76~-87). 


1926-1927 The Farmers’ Union and the Saskatchewan Grain Growers Association, rival farm organiza- 
tions, amalgamated, and a period of unity in farm organization began (Yates, 1939:136~-137). 


1931-1939 The 1930’s were years of hardship for farmers owing to the depression and widespread 
drought. The farm movement was united in efforts to gain better relief programs, debt adjustments, and 
higher prices. The Farmers’ Union turned to direct political action in 1931 and entered a period of decline in 
the field of policy and education (McCrorie, 1964:35). This gap was filled by S.W.P. as it moved into domi- 
nance in each field. 


1941—1942 The farm organizations were united in backing the march to Ottawa, collecting 185,000 signa- 
tures as well as funds to send 400 delegates (Lipset, 1968:249). 


1944-1945 With the creation of the Canadian Wheat Board, higher wheat prices, and increasing prosper- 
ity, the conflict between farmers and the federal government declined. 


1947-1948 ` The post-war prosperity and improved conditions were shared by agriculture. Although this 
sharing was not meeting the expectations of some leaders, the individual farmers were enjoying their new 
prosperity. 


= 1950-1956 This was a period of organization and growth for the Farmers’ Union. Conflict between the 
S.F.0., S.F.A., and S.W.P. was considerable but tended to be a leaders’ quarrel, with hard-core supporters 
of these organizations backing their leaders. But rank-and-file farmers perceived the organizations as having 
different functions, and backed them all. They continued to back the Farmers’ Union demands for parity 


prices, and continued to haul their wheat to S.W.P. (McCrorie, 1964:60). 


1957-1966 


The march to Ottawa in 1958 was supported by all Saskatchewan farm organizations, once 


again involving considerable effort collecting signatures and funds. Disputes over a hog marketing board, 
feed mill regulations, and selling farm supplies appear to have remained leadership battles, not arousing the 


average farmer to any measurable extent. 





It is difficult to use historical data to “prove” 
that a given set of events caused the surges, 
but we believe we have established at least 
a good case for the plausibility of the claim. 


CONCLUSION 


The existing literature on complex organi- 
zations has often been criticized (Emery and 


1968:138). As a result, some of the defeated and 
disillusioned candidates were led to seek their former 
posts in the $.W.P., hence challenging the new dele- 
gates who had replaced them, and, as a result, in- 
creasing the number of contested elections in 1934. 

The 1943 surge was likely a result of a great 
glut of wheat in that year, in the face of prices 
fixed in 1941 and not substantially increased. A 
strong tide of dissatisfaction was present, probably 
accounting for the upsurge in contested elections. 
However, the federal government intervened be- 
fore the dissatisfaction could be widely expressed. 
It did so by implementing the Canadian Wheat 
Board on a compulsory basis, resulting in a price 
increase from $0.95 to $137 during the 1943-44 
crop year, 

Finally, the 1959 increase in elections seems to 
have been due to isolated local issues since it was 
confined entirely to elections in only three districts 
which are widely separated. 


Trist, 1965; Terreberry, 1968; Pugh, et al., 
1969) for its tendency to limit attention 
to internal factors. The importance of the 
community and organization environment 
has been slighted. Similarly, those seeking 
structural explanations for the presence or 
absence of democracy have, naturally 
enough, sought them in the structure which 
is, by definition, inside the organization. On 
the other hand, the problem of boundary 
definition of organizations suggests that 
the “inside” may go beyond the walls 
of the membership, as strictly defined, 
to include clients, customers, suppliers, and 
even competing organizations (Thompson, 
1967). But it is not enough to deal with 
such “outside” factors by referring to “coun- 
tervailing power,” or similar struggles among 
the contending organizations. For such strug- 
gles may represent only battles among titans 
with no more democracy for the rank and 
file. 

Such a battle may ensure democracy pro- 
vided that the contenders seek, not hege- 
mony, but the support of the electorate (or 
membership) itself, and when means are 
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provided to guarantee that the battle is never 
over and that persons will always continue 
to fight. The mechanism of parties is usually 
considered the means for ensuring such a 
continuous struggle. But the case of the 
S.W.P. suggests that democracy can be 
assured when the organization itself is non- 
partisan but provides only an opportunity, 
or a forum, within which contending posi- 
tions may be heard by their members. The 
issues themselves are not matters of life or 
death to S.W.P. itself, for S.W.P. has its 
own independent base of support from ele- 
vator receipts. Hence, SW P will neither 
rise or fall on the issues which may be agi- 
tating its members nor become dependent on 
one of the contending groups. But such 
‘agitation will be reflected in surges of elec- 
tions in the sub-districts as our data have 
shown. l 

The mechanism of forum provision may be 
rather widespread. Traditionally, political 
organizations, such as the Communist party, 
have sought to “capture” existing neutral 
organizations to try to make them into fronts 
(Selznick, 1952). In some cases, institution- 
alized conflict is built into a structure, as 
in the case of the courtroom or the struggle 
for scientifc recognition. Where the object 
is “truth,” and no one can be sure where it 
lies, a mechanism of structured conflict 
seems to be the only method for determining 
it. It is noteworthy that in such settings 
- there are guaranteed mechanisms for making 
sure that each party gets the right to present 
its position, and that “the loser” this time 
may be “the winner” next time. In court, this 
is provided by contending lawyers, judge and 
jury, and the general values and support of 
tradition; in science, the norms and sociali- 
zation to the values of truth, together with 
the structure of university departments, pub- 
lication requirements, and replication have 
similar effects (Hagstrom, 1965). The organ- 
ization itself may provide the occasion or 
the opportunity for controlled conflict. The 
juries in science consist of scientists; in the 
S.W.P., they are the members themselves. 

Democracy in an organization is then 
likely if it remains open to contending or- 
ganizations or parties outside the organiza- 
tion. The S.W.P. would, we would predict, 
no longer show the surges if it became closed 
to conflicting parties, such as the C.C.F., the 


Farmers’ Union, or the Federation of Agri- 
culture. It would then, perhaps, go the way 
of “bureaucratic conservatism.” The clue for 
future research, then, is to look for those 
factors which preserve organizational per- 
meability to outside interests. Although this 
conclusion has most direct application to 
voluntary associations whose members ex- 
pect to be served by it, the general problem 
of responsiveness to a set of clients or con- 
sumers of organizational outputs is faced 
by all organizations. 
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TOWARD A TEMPORAL SEQUENCE OF ADOLESCENT 
ACHIEVEMENT VARIABLES 
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University of Oregon 


AND 


JUDIE SINCLAIR 
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Data from 1455 freshmen high school males are used to evaluate the tenability of two causal 
orderings of adolescent achievement variables. Model I depicts the variables according to the 
ordering suggested by Hyman, Sewell, Rosen and others; namely, adolescent educational 
expectations are linked with parental socioeconomic status via achievement values (mobility 
attitudes) and measured intelligence. Model II depicts the variables according to the ordering 
suggested by Turner; namely, mobility attitudes and measured intelligence are linked with 
parental socioeconomic status via educational expectations. The criteria for temporal se- 
quence as per the Simon-Blalock correlational procedure render Model II more tenable than 
Model I. A discussion of the theoretical plausibility of Model II ts presented as is a caveat 
regarding the testing of temporal inferences from cross-sectional data. 


INTRODUCTION 1} 


NE of the most consistently replicated 
findings in the research on adolescence 

is the positive relationship between the 
educational expectations of the adolescent 
and the socioeconomic status of his family 
(Kuvlesky and Ohlendorf, 1965). Recently, 
investigators have begun to move beyond 
simple replication and have attempted to 
identify additional variables related both to 
educational expectations and socioeconomic 
status. One individual-level construct which 
has been found to be associated with both 
expectations and status is measured intelli- 
gence (Sewell, Haller, and Strauss, 1957). 
A second such construct found to be associ- 
ated with both expectations and status is that 
which Rosen has referred to as “achievement 


1 The research reported herein was supported by 
an initial grant from the State University of New 
York Research Foundation (40-220-A) and by a 
subsequent grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion (GS~-1950). The authors wish to express their 
appreciation to the SUNY Binghamton Compuier 
Center and especially to programmer/anzlysts Mary 
C. Gill and Robert Larkin without whose efforts this 
paper would not have been possible. Appreciation is 
also expressed to Joseph Kahl, Bernard Rosen, and 
Donald Trow for their comments on an earlier draft 
of this paper. 
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values,” (1956, 1959); Strodtbeck, as his 
“V-scale,” (1958); and Turner, as “class 
values” (1964). For reasons we shall elabor- 
ate below, the authors prefer to refer to this 
second construct as “mobility attitudes.” 

As the research on these four variables has 
accumulated, investigators have sought to 
develop causal models which would approxi- 
mate a temporal ordering of the variables of 
educational expectations, status, mobility at- 
titudes, and measured intelligence. 

Most consistent with the traditional per- 
spective of sociology has been the temporal 
ordering implied by Hyman (1953), Strodt- 
beck (1958), Sewell, Haller and Strauss 
(1957), and Rosen (1956). Both mobility 
attitudes and measured intelligence are 
viewed by these researchers as variables 
which simultaneously intervene between par- 
ental socioeconomic status and adolescent 
expectations. This perspective is depicted 


as Model I in Figure 1. 


2 Hyman has written, for example: “It is our 
assumption that an intervening variable mediating 
between . . . [socioeconomic status] position and 
... mobility is a system of beliefs and values. ... 
(1953:426-427). Rosen has posited that “Social 
classes in American society are characterized by a 
dissimilar concern with achievement, particularly as 
it is expressed In the striving for status through 
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FIGURE 1. DIAGRAM SHOWING THE TEMPORAL ORDER- 
ING OF EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS, MOBILITY 
ATTITUDES, MEASURED INTELLIGENCE, AND 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS IMPLIED BY 
HYMAN, STRODTBECK, SEWELL, AND 
Rosen “MopEL I” 


en ae 


fated gence” 


* None of the above cited investigators have sug- 
gested a temporal ordering for mobility attitudes 
and measured intelligence, i.e.. whether the former 
precedes the latter or vice versa, or whether the 
two occupy the same temporal position. 


A significant departure from this model 
appears in Turner’s The Social Context of 
Ambition (1964). Observing that controls 
for measured intelligence and class values (a 
composite of nine mobility-attitude items) 


failed to reduce substantially the correlation ` 


between ambition (a composite of educa- 
tional, occupational, and material aspiration 
scores) and parental status background, 
Turner suggested a reversal of the “tradi- 
tional” causal ordering. Congruent with his 
theoretical perspective of anticipatory so- 
cialization, Turner tested the proposition that 
socioeconomic status “background affects 
ambition and ambition affects both I.Q. and 
class values; in addition . . . there is a lesser 
influence directly from backgound to class 
values, directly from background to LO. 
and directly between I.Q. and class values” 
(1964:107). The fact that a statistical con- 
trol for ambition resulted in a substantial 
reduction in the magnitude of the relation- 
ship between intelligence and status, class 
values and status led Turner to infer that 
“the assumption that ambition is the inter- 
vening variable by which background de- 
termines I.Q. is nicely fitted by the coeffi- 
cients, The students who have the 
motivations and attitudes which lead to high 


social mobility. It is hypothesized that soclal classes 
possess to a disparate extent . ..a cultural factor 
consisting of certain value orientations which define 
and implement achievement motivated behavior. 
... Their incidence, we suggest, is greater among 
persons of the middle class than those in the lower 
class (1956:204). 


ambition may be those who are accordingly 
motivated to learn the tasks which are mea- 
sured by intelligence tests and motivated to 
make their best performance in the tests” 
(1964:51-52). 

Of the temporal location of class values, 
Turner’s inference was that “. . . the view 
that background leads to class values which 
cause ambition is least supportable. By con- 
trast, the data fit best the anticipatory— 
socialization pattern, with ambition as the 
intervening variable between background and 
class values” (1964:95—96). 

Additional and mdependent support for 
the proposition that some portion of mea- 
sured intelligence may be a function of 
achievement (or, in the context of this 
paper, of educational expectations) comes 
from a study by Kagan et al. (1965) in 
which they concluded that “high motivation 
to achieve may motivate the acquisition of 
intellectual skills and knowledge which, in 
turn, facilitates increases in tested I.Q.” 

Summarizing Turner’s perspective, we 
have the causal sequence depicted as Model 
II in Figure 2. 

It is the purpose of this paper to focus re- 
cently collected survey data to each of these 
two temporal models in an effort to ascertain 
which is more congruent with the empirical 
territory. 


FIGURE 2. DIAGRAM SHOWING THE TEMPORAL ORDER- 
ING OF MOBILITY ATTITUDES, MEASURED INTEL- 
LIGENCE, EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS, AND 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS IMPLIED 
BY TURNER 


“Moper II” 


Note: The reader is encouraged to compare this 
diagram with the diagram of Turner’s data pre- 
pared by Duncan (1966, 1968). Duncan’s diagram 
differs somewhat from ours, however, in that he 
included the variable of “school socio-economic 
rating,” data for which was available in the 
Turner study but which is not available in our 
study. Also, depicting mobility attitudes as de- 
pendent upon intelligence is consistent with both 
Turner’s causal ordering and with Duncan’s path 
diagram of Turner’s data. 
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PROCEDURE 
Causal Analysis and Survey Data 


To evaluate the “goodness of fit” of the 
data to each model, we employ a procedure 
of zero and partial correlation analysis sug- 
gested by Blalock (1961, 1968) and a proce- 
dure of path analysis suggested by Duncan 
(1966). We (1) order the variables in accord 
with cues provided by the correlational anal- 
yses, and (2) cast these variables into a path 
analytic framework, primarily to estimate the 
magnitude of indirect as well as direct effects 
of the several variables in the model. 

With Blalock, Duncan, Turner, and otters, 
we are cognizant of the assumptions involved 
in the use of these specific procedures, in- 
cluding the assumptions that: 


1. The system is recursive (Blaiock, 1961: 
55-56; Duncan, 1966:5). 

2. The variables outside of the system, i.e., 
residual variables, are uncorrelated with 
any of the immediate determinants of 
the dependent variable to which they 
pertain (Blalock, 1961:68; Duncan, 
1966:5). 

3. In systems involving relatively simple 
temporal sequences, the correlations be- 
tween variables which are separated by 
one or more intervening variables will 
be less than the correlations (or aver- 
age thereof) between variables which 
operate directly upon one ancther. This 
pertains only to the correlation proce- 
dure (Blalock; 1961:68; Turner, 1964: 
51). 


Sample 


As the first of a three-wave longitudinal 
panel study of adolescent career goals, all 
of the freshmen in the high school graduating 
class of 1970 in seven urban and suburban, 
public and parochial school systems in tae 
southern tier region of New York State were 
surveyed in the spring of 1967. Approxi- 
mately 90% of all rostered students were 
surveyed. This paper reports analyses for 
males only (n=1455). 


Variables 


Educational expectations is the operational 
form of adolescent achievement utilized in 
our subsequent analyses. Expectations are 


defined as the realistic level of an adolescent 
goal orientation; aspirations are defined as 
the idealistic level of a goal orientation (Reh- 
berg, 1967). After reading a descriptive para- 
graph differentiating between these two 
levels, and after responding to the educa- 
tional aspiration item, respondents were pre- 
sented with this item: 


CONSIDERING your abilities, grades, 
financial resources, etc., how far do you 
actually EXPECT TO go in school? 


— 10th or 11th grade 

— Graduate from high school 
— Trade or technical school 

— ‘Two year business school 
Nursing school 

— Two years of college 

— Four years of college 

— Graduate or professional school 


OND Rw 
| 


Socioeconomic status has been measured 
with the Hollingshead Two-Factor Index 
of Social Position which is based upon a 
weighted combination of the education and 
occupation scores assigned to the head of 
the household (Hollingshead, 1957). 

Measured intelligence scores are from the 
California Test of Mental Maturity and the 
Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test, Beta 
Form. i 

Mobility attitudes. A value, according to 
the frequently cited definition of Kluckhohn, 
is a normative statement as contrasted with 
an existential proposition, A value is a 
“conception ... of the desirable which influ- 
ences the selection from available modes, 
means, and ends of action” (Kluckhohn, 
1962). 

In reviewing the value scales developed 
by Strodtbeck, Rosen, Kahl, and others, we 
observed an apparent inconsistency between 
the abstract definition of a value as a norma- 
tive statement and the semantical content 
of the items used to operationalize that defi- 
nition. For, while some of those items were 
clearly normative in content, some were not; 
in fact, some were clearly existential in 
content.’ i 


3 An example of a normative item from Strodt- 
beck’s V scale is: “When the time comes for a boy 
to take a job, he should stay near his parents, even 
if it means giving up a good job opportunity.” From 
the V-scale, we draw the following example of an 
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Given the desirability of equivalence be- 
tween the conceptual and operational defini- 
tion of a construct, we were faced with the 
alternative either of creating a set of items— 
each of which would be normative in content 
——or of revising the conceptual definition of 
the construct so that it would no longer 
imply that all of our 27 items were normative 
in content.* Failing in the attempt to word 
all of our items normatively (about half are 
so worded, however), we have elected to 
revise the conceptual definition by substitut- 
ing the more general term attitude for value. 
And, since our criterion variable of educa- 
tional expectations pertains more to social 
mobility than to achievement per se, we 
prefer the more descriptive modifier ‘‘mo- 
bility” to that of “achievement.” 

We thus define mobility attitudes as those 
predispositions toward aspects of the social 
and physical environment which either in- 
crease or decrease an individual’s probability 
of maintaining or attaining a social position 
of high prestige. 

The 27 items selected to measure a number 
of dimensions of the mobility attitude con- 
struct were intercorrelated and the resulting 
matrix subjected to an orthogonal factor 
analysis employing the principal component 
solution and the varimax rotation. Of the 
eight factors with eigenvalues of 1.00 or 
more, six lent themselves to interpretation. 
Table 1 displays the item content and load- 
ings for each factor in the rotated matrix. 

We have labelled and defined each of these 
six factors as follows: 


1. EDUCATIONAL ORIENTATION— 
the degree to which the individual 
believes that formal education pro- 
duces outputs which are personally 
beneficial. (Factor I, items 22, 24, 
25, 26, and 27.) 

2. PERSON ORIENTATION—the de- 


existential item: “When a person is born, the success 
he is going to have is already in the cards, so he 
might as well accept it and not fight against it” 
(1958:169). 

* For discussions of the advisability of differenti- 
ating between the normative or evaluative and the 
existential or cognitive dimensions of questionnaire 
items, see Herbert Hyman, Survey Design and 
Analysis (New York: Free Press, 1955), pp. 97- 
105; and Johan Galtung, Theory and Methods of 
Social Research (New York: Columbia SE 
Press, 1967) pp. 00-108. 


gree to which the individual accords 
primacy to persons other than those 
of the family of orientation (Factor 
II, items 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18.) 

3. MASTERY ORIENTATION—the de- 
gree to which the individual believes 
he ought to make an effort to control 
his physical and social environment. 
(Factor ITT, items 2, 3, 5, and 6.) 

4, OCCUPATIONAL PRIMACY—the 
degree to which the individual þe- 
lieves primacy ought to be accorded 
to the world of work. (Factor IV, 
items 19, 20, and 21.) 

5. TIME ORIENTATION—the degree 
to which the individual believes he 
ought to use some of the time in the 
present to prepare for the future. 
(Factor V, items 11, 12, and 13.) 

6. FATALISM—the degree to which the 
individual believes that the course 
of his life is influenced more by his 
own efforts than by the “forces” of 
other persons, destiny, or fate. 
(Factor VII, items 1, 4, and 7.) 


For each of the six dimensions, scale scores 
were computed with the method of summated 
ratings, using four Likert categories.” Be- 
cause of their negligible correlations with 
educational expectations, the occupational 
primacy and person orientation scales have 
been eliminated from our subsequent anal- 
yses. 


RESULTS 


Model I 


As depicted in Model I, measured intelli- 
gence and mobility attitudes are variables 


hypothesized as intervening between educa- 


5 For each of the six factors, scale scores were 
computed with the method of summated ratings 
with the neutral category excluded. Each item was 
scored so that a weight of one represented the re- 
sponse most favorable, theoretically, toward high 
educational expectations and a score of four least 
favorable toward high expectations. Each of the 
scales was then subjected to a discriminant power 
analysis using the upper and lower quartile (Goode 
and Hatt, 1952), an item-total and an item-item 
analysis. Since no item possessed a discriminant 
power of less than .72 (modal DP was c. 1.10), all 
Items were retained in each scale. Item-total cor- 
relations averaged c. .68 with the lowest being SO. 
Item-item correlations average c. .20. 
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TABLE 1, Factor Loapincs oF Mosizry ÅTTITUDE ITEMS 


(Decimal points omitzed) 


Loadings 
Items I II WW IV FV VI Vo VU 


. When a person is born, the success he is going —03 06 16 05 —03 07 —64* —16 
to have is already in the cards, so he might as 
well accept it and not fight against it. 


. Whatever a person does, he should try to do 06 —09 66* 03 02 27 OS 0 
it better than anyone else. 


. A person should make serious efforts to over- 03 16  45* o5 14 04 —22 —37 
come those obstacles put in his path by other 
people. 


. Other people have more control over a person’s 17 —18 —02 00 06 =26 —60* 16 
future than the person himself does. 


. The most important qualities of a man are 15 —C8 59* —07 —07 —22 03 01 
determination and driving ambition. 


. A person should make serious efforts to over- 03 11 53* —07 18 10 —20 —26 
come those obstacles put in his path by nature 
and fate. 


. Success in the occupational world depends more 22 02 —03 0 23 —10 —53* —25 
on luck than an ability and willingness to work. 
. Except for growing old and the like, a person 13 00 0l 03 10 65* —23 01 


has more control over his own fate than do the 
forces of nature or fate. 


. A person should make plans for his life and not 14 —01 02 —06 28 24 —11 —43* 
just accept what comes along. 


. Generally, it is possible for a person to plan his 06 05 10 —18 16 56* 11 —20 
future so that more things will come out right 
than wrong in the long run. 


. A person should live as much for the future as 05 —10 II 06 72* 11 07 —04 
for the present. 


. A person should live mainly for today and let 07 ~—02 07 D Gëf 11 —17 —04 
tomorrow take care of itself. 


. A person should use some of his time in the 29 23 14 —03 45* 06 01 —31 
present to make plans for his future. 


. After a person is married, his (or her) main 00 49* —03 12 00 —11 —44* —08 
loyalty should continue to be to his (or her) 

parents. 

. When a person is making an important decision, —18 46* —24 07 —03 01 07 15 
he should consider the advice of his parents as 

more important than the advice of his friends. 


. Before a person is married, his (or her) main —O05 57* —11 —05 —09 04 02 46° 
loyalty belongs to his (or her) parents. 

. Generally, in making important decisions, a per- 02 61* 16 OL —05 09 07 —13 
son should decide what is best for him even if 

it goes against what his parents and friends 

want him to do. 


. When it comes time for a person to take a job, 17 45" D 07 28 —13 —29 —16 
he should try to live near his parents, even if it 

means giving up the chance for a better job. 

. A person’s job should come first, even if it 05 —08 06 —74* 00 10 O05 —I17 
means spending less time in recreation and play. 

. A man’s job should come first, although it may —07 —02 —01 —75* —14 06 12 05 


require his spending less time with his wife and 
children. 
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TABLE 1.—~(Continued) 











Loadings 
Items I II uwm Iv Fy VI VE VI 
21. It is more important to have friends than to be 19 —06 04 —47" 34 —28 —14 24 


a success in one’s job. 


22. The more education a person has, the better 
able is he to really enjoy and appreciate life. 

23. A high school education is worth the time and 
effort it requires. 

24. In business and industry, a person without a 
college education can get ahead just as rapidly 
as a person with a college education. 

25. Education tends to make a person more un- 
happy than happy. 


26. A college education is worth the time and effort 
it requires, 


27. Education helps a person use his leisure time to 
better advantage. 


64" —15 23 —07 —07 17 12 1 
22 00 OS —04 —02 O04 Al —66* 
51* 08 11 ©% —04 —03 —26 —08 
56" —02 —07 O1 18 —O5 —26 —15 
ep —01 03 OF 13 o o —32 
60* —01 04 —09 15 16 04 —07 





tional expectations and socioeconomic status. 

With the correlation procedure, the follow- 
ing predictions can be derived in accord with 
the assumptions stated earlier in the paper. 


1. rat and tes or the mean of frig 
and F33 
2. ta ta and rą or the mean of ry, 
and r43 
3. riag <T12 
r124 <T 
4. Dass Dia 
where X,—educational expectations 
Xg-—socioeconomic status 
—measured intelligence 
X4—mobility attitudes (NOTE: the 
specific mobility attitudes 
are indicated by the follow- 
ing subscripts) 
a—education 
b==mastery 
c—time 
d= fatalism 


Analogously, in the path analytic model, 
to the extent that mobility attitudes and 
measured intelligence link educational ex- 
pectations with status, to that extent the 
direct linkage between these two “end” vari- 
ables, pig (standardized partial regression 
coefficient, betajo.34) should be attenuated 
(Blalock, 1968:175). 

Reference to the correlation coefficients in 
Table 2 provides little support for the cor- 


relation predictions, In the correlation analy- 
sis, the magnitude of the relationship between 
each “end” variable, (e, a variable first or 
last in the temporal sequence) and the in- 
tervening variables is less than the magnitude 
of the relationship between the two end 
variables. The single exception is the correla- 
tion between intelligence and expectations 
which is equal in magnitude (r=.39) to the 
correlation between expectations and status. 
Consequently, Predictions 1 and 2 are not 
supported. Nor do the partial correlation 
coefficients (Table 3) support the third and 
fourth predictions. Removing separately the 
influence of measured intelligence and the 
influence of each of the four mobility atti- 
tudes along with measured intelligence from 
the expectation—-status relationship, and re- 
moving the influence of all five variables 
simultaneously, yields partial correlations 
only slightly lower in magnitude than the 
zero-order correlation between expectations 
and status. These results are consistent with 
those of Sewell and Shah for measured intel- 
ligence and with those of Turner for mea- 
sured intelligence and class values. 

As expected, the results of the path analy- 
sis are consistent with those of the correlation 
procedure. The key path is between expecta- 
tions and status, pig. The coefficient for this 
path represents the direct influence upon 
expectations of status after the influence of 
intelligence and the particular mobility atti- 
tude has been removed. The path coefficients 
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TABLE 2, ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR THE VARIABLES IN MODEL I AND MopEt ID 














(Decimals omitted) 
Variable 

Variable Xs Xs Xa Xav Xie Kaa 
í Educational expectat. 39 42 36 18 19 28 
Xa Socioeconomic status 21 12 11 08 13 
Xs Measured intelligence 21 18 16 29 
Xu Educ. Mobility Attitude - 27 34 30 
Aw Mastery Mobility Attitude Be a 34 25 
Këf Time Mobility Attitude és be 27 

Xaa Fatalism Mobility Attitude 





for each of the Model I systems are displayed 
in the left-hand portion of Table 4; in all 
four systems the path coefficient of pia is 
highly significant statistically, exceeding its 
standard error in magnitude by a factor of 
at least two. (All other coefficients in the 
path systems are statistically significant at 
or beyond the .05 level.) 

Consequently, neither the data of Sewell 
and Turner, nor our own data, support the 
predictions generated by Model I. Thus, 
these data call into question the proposition 
that mobility attitudes and measured intelli- 


gence intervene between educational expecta- 
tions and socioeconomic status. 


Model II 


As we indicated earlier, Turner argues 
that ambition, or in our case, educational 
expectations, intervene between socioeco- 
nomic status and both measured intelligence 
and mobility attitudes: 


background [status] affects ambition and 
ambition affects both IQ and class values; 
in addition . . . there is a lesser influence 


TABLE 3, ZERO-ORDER THROUGH FIFTH-ORDER PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
OF EXPECTATIONS WITH Socio ECONOMIC STATUS 


Variables 
Independent Dependent 
Row Variable Variable 

1 Socioeconomic Expectations 
Status 

2 Socioeconomic Expectations 
Status 

3 Socioeconomic Expectations 
Status 

4 Socioeconomic Expectations 
Status 

5 Socioeconomic Expectations 
Status 

6 Socioeconomic Expectations 
Status 

7 Socioeconomic Expectations 
Status 


Per cent 
Control Partial Variance 

Varilable(s) r Explained 
None .387 15.0 
Intelligence 

347 12.0 
Intelligence, 341 11.6 
Educational 
Mob. Attitude 
Intelligence, 346 12.0 
Fatalism 
Intelligence, S41 11.6 
Mastery 
Intelligence, 342 11.7 
Time 
Intelligence, .328 10.8 
Educational, 
Fatalism, 
Mastery, 
Time 


Note: All partial correlation coefficients calculated in accord with the procedure outlined in Chapter 12 
of Mordecai Ezekiel and Karl A. Fox, Methods of Correlation and Regression Analysis, (N ew York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 3rd. ed., 1959). 
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TABLE 4. PATH COEFFICIENTS (PARTIAL REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS IN STANDARDIZED FORM) AND 
RESIDUALS FOR SPECIFIED COMBINATIONS OF VARIABLES IN Mongers I anp II For 
Each oF Four Mosrurry ATTITUDES 





d 
Mobility DEP’ 
Attitude Vbl. Independent Variables* 
Xs Xs Kus 
Education a R SS f E gel 
Xa Xs 19 Ge 
Xs Xs Xap 
X; 32 31 09 
arid Xi 08 1 SS 
Xs .19 Ben 
Xs Xs Xio 
Ti A: 32 .31 , Il 
g Xio .05 14 ae 
j Xa , 10 
Xe Xs Xaa 
3 Xa Ok 29 16 
Kee Xaa .08 25 God 
Xa 19 i 


* Graphically represented in Figure 1. 
** Graphically represented in Figure 2. 
* Xa —Educational expectations. 
Xs Socioeconomic status. 
Ae =Measured intelligence. 
Xu.—Education mobility attitude. 
Xw—Mastery mobility attitude. 
Xio—Time mobility attitude. 
Xu=Fatalism mobility attitude. 


directly from background to class values, 
directly from background to IQ, and di- 
rectly between IQ and class values 
(Turner, 1964:106-07). 


Using the same symbols as for Model I, the 
correlation procedure generates the following 
predictions: 


1. fsa<rg; and ry. or the mean of ra, 
and ri? 

2. r42 <T] and rig or the mean of ra 
and r12 

3. Yg2.1<T82 
r42.1 <T42 


As depicted in the path analytic model, 
Turner’s temporal sequence implies that: 


1. The coefficients for the paths between 
expectations and status (pie), be- 
tween intelligence and expectations 
(ps1) and between mobility attitudes 


Model 
Tl ** 
Res. Independent Variables * Res. 
Xs Aa Xs 
76 39 es pads 85 
96 ~~ .O2ns .34 .07 87 
96 .O5ns ` AY Sen . 86 
Aa Aa X; 
.79 .39 sas Soe BS 
.97 O5ns 11 et) -97 
EI .O5ns ` A7 Base 86 
As Xi Xs 
79 .39 ec Ga .85 
-98 .Olns BS -99 .97 
.96 .O5ns  .37 wate 86 
Kë ké Aa 
79 , AN was eas .85 
93 .Olns 20 18 -93 
.96 -O5ns 37 Se .86 


and expectations (p41) are statistic- 
ally significant. 

2. The coefficients for the paths between 
mobility attitudes and status (pag), 
between intelligence and status (P32), 
and between mobility attitudes and 
intelligence (pga) are statistically sig- 
nificant. 

3. Since Turner describes the direct in- 
fluences specified in Prediction 2 as 
being “lesser” than those described 
in Prediction 1, the path coefficients 
in Prediction 2 ought to be lower in 
magnitude than the coefficients in 
Prediction 1. 


Reference to the correlation coefficients 
displayed in Table 2 reveals that the data 
support each of the three correlation pre- 
dictions. In each instance, the magnitude of 
the zero-order correlation between the two 
“end” variables is less than that between 
the assumed intervening variable and each 
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end variable. And, in each instance, partial- 
ling out the influence of expectations as an 
intervening variable virtually eliminates any 
statistically significant relationship between 
the end variables of intelligence and status, 
mobility attitudes and status, 

Thus, removing the influence of expecta- 
tions reduces the realtionship between in- 
telligence and status from a zero-order r of 
.21 (significant at the .01 level) to a first- 
order r of .05 (NS at the .01 level). Similar 
computations on the data reported by Sewell 
and Shah reduce the relationship between 
intelligence and status from a zero-order r of 
A0 to a first-order r of .13 which, while still 
significant at the .01 level is less than half 
the magnitude of the zero-order coefficient. 
Partialling out the effect of ambition in 
Turner’s study reduced the relationship be- 
tween intelligence and status from a zero- 
order r of .31 to a first-order r of .17 which, 
while still significant, does represent a reduc- 
tion of considerable magnitude. 

When the influence of educational expecta- 
tions is removed from the mobility attitude 
—status relationship, the following reduc- 
tions occur: 


1. The educational attitude—status rela- 
tionship drops from a statistically 
significant (.01 level) zero-order r of 
.12 to an insignificant first-order r of 
— DZ. 

2. The mastery attitude—status relation- 
ship drops from a significant zero- 
order r of .11 to an insignificant 
first-order r of .04. 

3. The time attitude—status relationship 
drops from a significant (.05 level) 
zero-order r of .08 to an insignificant 
first-order r of .01. 

4, The fatalism attitude—status relation- 
ship drops from a significant (.01 
level) zero-order r of .13 to an insig- 
nificant first-order r of .02. 


8 Statistical significance of correlation coefficients 
assessed according to Table D, “Coefficients of cor- 
relation and t ratios significant at the .05 level... 
and at the .01 level .. . for varying degrees of 
freedom,” adapted from Wallace, H.A., and Snede- 
cor, G.W. Correlation and Machine Celculation 
(Ames: Iowa State College, 1931) in J. P. Guilford 
(4th ed.), Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and 
Education (New York: McGraw Hill, 1965), pp. 
§80-581. 


Partialling out the influence of ambition in 
Turner’s data reduces the class-value status 
correlation from a significant zero-order r of 
.24 to a significant but substantially reduced 
first-order r of .09. 

Reference to the path coefficients on the 
right-hand side of Table 4 finds that the 
coefficients for the paths expectations—status 
(Pie), intelligence—expectations (psi), and 
mobility attitude—expectations (Dis A. 1) are 
all statistically significant at or beyond the 
.05 level of confidence. 

With respect to the second path prediction, 
the coefficients indicate that intelligence does 
affect mobility attitudes (all four respective 
coefficients for the path Gun are significant at 
or beyond the .05 level). The analysis fails 
to indicate, however, that status directly 
affects mobility attitudes (none of the four 
respective Dua coefficients is statistically sig- 
nificant at the .05 level), or that status 
directly affects intelligence (none of the four 
respective pga coefficients is statistically sig- 
nificant at the .05 level). Finally, a compar- 
ison Of Dan with Du indicates that the direct 
effect of intelligence on mobility attitudes 
is less than the direct effect of expectations 
on mobility attitudes. 

We have thus far explored two temporal 
chains in Model II and found each to be 
rendered tenable by the data. Those chains 
were: 


l. Status affects expectations; expecta- 
tions affects measured intelligence. 

2. Status affects expectations; expecta- 
tions affects mobility attitudes. 


Turner’s inference, based upon his residual 
correlations between intelligence, class values, 
and status, that status still has an effect on 
intelligence or class values over and above 
that attributable to ambition, was not sup- 
ported by our data since none of the appro- 
priate partial correlations or path coefficients 
was substantial enough to warrant such a 
speculation. . 

A third temporal chain in Model II yet 
to be explored is that of mobility atti- 
tudes, measured intelligence, and expecta- 
tions. Finding correlations of .32 between 
class values and ambition, .27 between class 
values and intelligence, and .31 between 
intelligence and ambition, Turner speculated 
that intelligence may be a variable which 
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intervenes between class values and ambi- 
tion, Although his correlation of .32 between 
the “end” variables of class values and am- 
bition was not sufficiently less than those 
between intelligence and each end variable, 
the fact that the removal of the influence of 
intelligence reduced the magnitude of the 
correlation between class values and ambi- 
tion by 9 points from a zero-order r of .32 to 
a first-order r of .23 did provide Turner 
with a basis for this inference: although 
"LO. is related to the endorsement of higher 
class values, ...class values are [not] merely 
a reflection of I.Q.” (Turner, 1964:108). 

Support for the inference that a portion 
of the effect of expectations on mobility 
attitudes is mediated through intelligence 
is available from our data as well. The cor- 
relation coefficients indicate, with the ex- 
ception of the educational mobility attitude, 
that the relationships between the “end” 
variables of the respective attitudes and ex- 
pectations are less than the mean of the 
coefficients between intelligence and each 
end-variable. Consistent with Turner, our 
correlation data reveal that while removing 
the influence of intelligence from the mobility 
attitude—expectation realtionship does re- 
duce the degree of association between those 
two end-variables, the reduction is, at best, 
only modest. 


1. Y4,1-2.36 compared with T4a 1.3.31 
Zz Fan, LB compared with rab 1.8.12 
3. T4, 1.19 compared with T4e1.3=.14 
4. ai, compared with ais, Lü 


A similar pattern is evident in the path 
coefficients displayed under Model II in 
Table A Each coefficient shows that while 
expectations directly affect mobility atti- 
tudes (p41), expectations also affect mobility 
attitudes indirectly through measured intel- 
ligence (De: and p43). 

Consistent with Turner, then, we would 
surmise that while mobility attitudes appear 
somewhat dependent upon intelligence, they 
appear to be even more dependent upon level 
of educational expectation. Ambition, to use 
Tumer’s construct, may be construed as a 
motivational variable which provides the im- 
petus for the acquisition of those mobility 
attitudes relevant to the pursuit of a career 
goal, while intelligence may be construed as 


an aptitudinal variable which facilitates the 
acquisition of those attitudes. 

We may best summarize the relationship 
between the variables of mobility attitudes, 
measured intelligence, educational expecta- 
tions, and status by reference both to the 
path diagram in Figure 2 and to the path 
coefficients in Table 4. 


1. Educational expectations, or, more gen- 
erally, ambition, does appear to be 
the crucial link in the system be- 
tween, on the one hand, mobility 
attitudes and intelligence, and, on 
the other hand, family socioeconomic 
status. Neither mobility attitudes nor 
intelligence appear to be related 
directly to status, since neither path 
Pag nor path Des is statistically sig- 
nificant. Rather, the variables of 
mobility attitudes and intelligence 
are related to status only indirectly 
via expectations. 

2. Both expectations and intelligence exert 
a direct influence on mobility atti- 
tudes. And, expectations, through in- 
telligence, exerts an indirect influence 
on mobility attitudes. Compared with 
its direct effect on mobility attitudes, 
however, the indirect effect of expec- 
tations on mobility attitudes is rather 
minimal. Thus, the direct effect of 
expectations on the education mobil- 
ity attitude is .34 compared with an 
indirect effect of .02 (calculated by 
subtracting Daat from Coen). -The 
direct effect of expectations on the 
mastery attitude is .11 compared 
with an indirect effect of .07. For the 
time attitude the respective effects 
are .15 and .04, and for the fatalism 
attitude the direct and indirect effects 
are .20 and .08, respectively. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


In this paper we have focused data 
gathered in 1967 from a survey of 1455 male 
freshmen in seven urban and suburban, pub- 
lic and parochial school systems on two 
causal models of adolescent achievement. 

Model I, based on the inquiries of Hyman, 
Strodtbeck, Sewell and Shah, and Rosen, 
posits that both mobility attitudes and mea- 
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sured intelligence are variables which link 
parental socioeconomic status with adolescent 
educational expectations, 

Model II, based on Turner’s inquiry, posits 
that educational expectations is the variable 
which links parental status with adolescent 
intelligence and mobility attitudes. 

With primary reliance placed upon the 
Simon-Blalock procedure for causal infer- 
ence, the data rendered Model II more ten- 
able empirically than Model I. But what of 
the theoretical tenability of Model II, sug- 
gesting as it does a revision of sociological 
thought? 

With respect to the theoretical tenability 
of Model II, we begin by suggesting, post 
hoc, that in measuring a variable such as 
educational expectations, we may be tapping 
more than a specific career goal. That is, 
we conjecture that educational expectations 
may be but a specific manifestation of a more 
general, though not necessarily global, 
achievement syndrome, perhaps akin to what 
Moss and Kagan (1961) have referred to as 
“desire to improve intellectual skills.” For 
the remainder of this paper, then, we shall 
postulate that underlying the specific in- 
dicator educational expectations is a more 
fundamental variable, a variable which, 
along with Duncan, Haller, and Portes 
(1968:129) and Turner (1964) we shall 
refer to as “ambition.” ) 

Assuming, then, that status is a direct (in 
the sense of “uninterpreted”) source of varia- 
tion in ambition, we turn now to a post-hoc 
theoretical accounting of the linkages be- 
tween ambition and mobility attitudes, ambi- 
tion and measured intelligence. 

Although our failure to find a strong direct 
linkage between mobility attitudes and status 
is an empirical datum contrary to a consider- 
able body of speculative writing, it is not 
contrary to the extant body of empirical 
literature—as Turner has noted: “A careful 
re-examination of some of the prior studies 
of class differences in values shows that re- 
lationships found by others have often been 
quite modest. Frequently, only significance 
measures are reported so that the low degree 
of relationship is not called to the attention 
of the reader. Often indexes composed of 
several items conceal the fact that some of 
the items are not themselves related to strati- 
fication” (Turner, 1964:213). 


Thus, much of the evidence marshalled by 
Hyman in support of his hypothesis that 
values intervene between mobility intentions 
and status consisted not of data on “values” 
but of data on goals—educational, occupa- 
tional, and material. To find, as did Hyman, 
moderate percentage differences in various 
career goals as a function of status is still 
to leave open the question of whether one 
will find corresponding differences in per- 
tinent values or attitudes as a function of 
status. And, arrayed against the studies of 
Strodtbeck, Rosen, and Kahl, each of which 
reporting meaningful differences in mobility 
attitudes as a function of status, are the 
studies of Inkeles (1960), Kohn (1959), 
Pearlin and Kohn (1966), Turner (1964), 
and the present inquiry, each of which has 
failed to find meaningful differences in 
relevant mobility attitudes as a function of 
status. 

There remains, however, the intriguing 
question of how is it that upwardly-mobile 
male adolescents appear more likely than 
non-or-downwardly mobile males to endorse 
those attitudes which the traditional litera- 
ture would have us believe are so character- 
istic of the middle strata but which our data 
reveal are only slightly more characteristic 
of the middle than of the lower strata? Or, 
to phrase the question as did Turner, why is 
it that mobility attitudes are more strongly 
associated with stratification of destination 
than with stratification of origin? (1964: 
214) 

A partial response may lie in Turner’s 
concept of “value relevancy,” a concept 
similar to that of Rodman’s “lower-class 
value stretch” (1963:205-215). Turner 
writes: 


Two people may “believe in” a value, 
or regard a given value as equally worthy, 
yet do so in a different fashion. The use 
of a value in any given situation depends 
not only upon the sensed worth of that 
value, but also upon the felt applicability 
or relevancy of the value to the situation. 
Our hypothesis may be stated: Social 
classes differ not so much in the values 
which they endorse in general as in the ex- 
tent to which they regard these values as 
applicable to themselves as goals for their 
own striving. (1964:80). 
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Essentially, then, Turner and Rodman im- 
ply that the extent to which status consti- 
tutes a source of variation for any given set 
of mobility attitudes varies inversely with 
the level of abstraction of the attitude-item 
wording, As Rodman has speculated: “The 
more concrete a value, the more different- 
iated a society may appear with respect to 
it; the more abstract a value, the more in- 
tegrated a society may appear” (1963:210). 

And, it is this diffuse—specific continuum, 
which Turner invokes to account for the 
higher correlation between his class values 
and stratification of destination than between 
class values and stratification of origin: 


It is the nature of stratification of des- 
tination that the ultimate situation in 
which the values are to be expressed has 
not yet been experienced intimately. 
Hence, the situational pressures cannot 
operate in the way that they can im the 
stratification of origin or in the contempo- 
rary situation. What seems to happen in- 
stead is that boys bring their values into 
line with their goals. The very future- 
orientation which accounts for the stratifi- 
cation of destination seems also to make 
personal goals the pivotal point in the 
formation of more impersonal values. Ori- 
entations to the past, and perhaps also 
to the present, are less active stances. As 
such, they can tolerate the discrepancies 
between values and personal goals. But the 
highly active stance of future-orientation 
leads to adjustment of values in the ab- 
stract to greater correspondence with the 
goals being sought. (Turner, 1964:215) 


Finally, with respect to the status-ambi- 
tion-intelligence sequence, it is important 
to note that as a source of variation in 
measured intelligence, ambition is only a 
modest determinant, accounting as it does 
in Model IT for only 15% of the variance in 
that ability construct. Consequently, even if 
Model II correctly depicts social reality, am- 
bition would be but one of the several 
identified influences on measured intelligence. 

several conditions may well be hypothe- 
sized as variables which link a small portion 
of measured intelligence with ambition. One 
such condition may be that of test motiva- 
tion. Riessman (1962:50) has noted that 
“the test is a social situation” and Ausubel 


(1963) has written that ".. LO. represents 
a multiple determined functional capacity in 
the development of which experiential and 
motivational factors play an important regu- 
latory role.” We submit that the more “am- 
bitious” the student is, the more motivated 
he will be to do well on standardized tests. 
since, aS our data indicate, the more ambi- 
tious student is more likely to be from a 
middle than a working class family, we sug- 
gest that the following proposition is de- 
scriptive of at least some of the processes 
involved in the elimination of the status- 
IQ relationship when “ambition” is par- 
tialled out; namely, status influences ambi- 
tion, ambition influences test motivation, and 
test motivation influences performance on 
standardized tests. Witness Hollingshead on 
this very point in Elmtown’s Youth: 


The culture complex associated with [the 
middle classes] trains boys and girls to 
respond positively to competitive situa- 
tions such as that presented by examina- 
tions and intelligence tests, Experfnce 
imbues them with a need for personal 
achievement that is expressed in their con- 
stant search for success. ... On the other 
hand, the [lower class] adolescent .. . 
has not been trained at home to do his 
best in schoo]. His parents have not in- 
grained in him the idea that he must make 
good grades if he is to be a success in life. 
(1961:175-176) 


A second condition which may account for 
the IQ-ambition relationship is that the 
more “ambitious” the student is, the more 
likely will he be to acquire that knowledge 
which is reflected in tests of measured in- 
telligence. Such is Turner’s argument: “The 
students who have the motivations ... which 
lead to high ambition may be those who are 
accordingly motivated to learn the tasks 
which are measured by intelligence tests” 
(1964:51-52). 

An association between longitudinal gain 
in intelligence and achievement, measured 
both by behavioral indices for children and 
achievement stories for adolescents, has been 
reported by Moss and Kagan (1961). Noting 
that achievement behavior in children is ob- 
servable from an early age and that strivings 
for intellectual mastery are moderately sta- 
ble from the school years through early adult- 
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hood, Moss and Kagan have reported correla- 

‘tions in the range of .30~—45 between IQ 
increment and motivation for mastery of 
intellectual tasks, a finding which Kagan, 
et al. (1965) have interpreted as indicating 
that “High motivation to achieve may moti- 
vate the acquisition of intellectual skills and 
knowledge which, in turn, facilitates increases 
in tested I.Q.” 

In a further post-hoc conjecture, we would 
move from the level of the individual to that 
of the system and speculate that the more 
ambitious the student, the greater are the 
opportunities afforded him to acquire that 
knowledge reflected in ability tests. 

In the classroom, for example, it is likely 
that the more “ambitious” the child appears 
to the teacher, the more positively will the 
teacher respond toward the child. Some sup- 
port for this comes from Hoehn’s (1963) 
study of 19 Illinois third-grade teachers from 
which he inferred that while teachers had a 
greater number of contacts with low achiev- 
ers, the high achievers, regardless of status 
background, were favored qualitatively by 
their teachers. The adverse effect on the 
child whom the teacher perceives as not doing 
well is illustrated in Davidson and Lang’s 
study of fourth through sixth graders (1960). 
They found that the child who is not doing 
well in school, especially if be is a lower- 
class child “will have a negative perception 
of his teacher’s feelings toward him. These 
negative perceptions will in turn tend to 
lower his efforts to achieve in school and/or 
increase the negative attitudes of his teachers 
toward him, which in turn will affect his self- 
confidence, and so on.” And, should the 
teacher interpret ambition as a cue to the 
child’s intellectual potential, then the re- 
search of Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) 
provides an empirical basis for inferring that 
one effect of the teacher’s expectation of such 
potential will be that the ambitious student 
will experience greater gains in measured 
intelligence than his less ambitious counter- 
part. Finally, Cicourel and Kitsuse provide 
evidence that in the secondary school as well 
as in the elementary school, ambition (in 
their study, educational goals) serves to elicit 
from significant others’ responses which in- 
fluence various attributes of the adolescent. 
They write: 


The differentiation of college-going and 
non-college going students defines the stan- 
dards by which students are urged to 
evaluate themselves. It is the college-going 
student more than his non-college-going 
peer who is continually reminded by his 
teachers, counselor, parents, and peers of 
the decisive importance of academic 
achievement to the realization of his am- 
bitions and who becomes progressively 
committed to this singular standard of self- 
evaluation (1963:146). 


CONCLUSION 


At this juncture, the authors wish to regis- 
ter their conviction that the results of this 
inquiry raise a number of theoretical and 
methodological problems toward which subse- 
quent inquiries might well be directed. 

First, if subsequent research should in- 
crease the tenability of Model II vis a vis 
Model I, then the relationship between ambi- 
tion and socioeconomic status will still re- 
main to be “interpreted” since in that mea- 
sured intelligence and mobility attitudes will 
no longer be taken as variables linking am- 
bition with stratification. 

Second, the minimal correlations of mo- 
bility attitudes with status, evident in both 
this study and in that of Turner, suggest that 
stratification is no longer, if indeed it ever 
was, a major source of variation in what 
others have referred to as “achievement 
values,” at least when measured with third- 
person, diffuse survey items. 

Third, the drawing of causal inferences 
from cross-sectional, ex post facto survey 
data is fraught with considerable risk, unless 
the temporal orderings are unequivocal, as 
with such variables as occupation of father 
and occupation of son. 

What is needed, then, are longitudmal 
data on pertinent adolescent achievement 
variables which will permit application of 
appropriate multivariate techniques of causal 
analysis, techniques such as the path model 
procedure proposed by Heise (1969) for the 
analysis of two-wave longitudinal data. It 
is most probable then, that significant ad- 
vances in our understanding of adolescent 
achievement await the application of more 
sophisticated methodological techniques to 
longitudinal data in order that we may con- 
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struct theories congruent with the dynamic 
interdependence of the empirical circum- 
stances, 
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Analysis of 1957 national sample data indicctes several religious differnces in occupational 
achievement: (1) Protestants are more likely than Catholics of tke same occupational 
origin to enter high-status nonmanual occubations; (2) Catkolics are more likely than 
Protestants of the same origin to enter low-status nonmanual occupations; (3) Protestants 
are more often sharply up-mobile, and Catholics are more aften sharply down-mobile. These 
differences are small but are not diminished by controls for ethnicity, region in which reared, 
age, generation, and size of communily in which reared. 


AX WEBER’s theory of the role of 
Protestantism in the development of 
capitalism continues to influence our 

interpretations of, and research on, the role 
of religion in contemporary society. In par- 
ticular, his general thesis has motivated at- 
tempts to determine if contemporary Protes- 
tants, like their 16th-century Calvinist 
predecessors, are more economically success- 
ful than Roman Catholics for essentially re- 
ligious reasons. Some researchers (cf. Lenski, 
1963:345) claim that while U.S. Protestants 
and Catholics both subscribe to the economic 
achievement goals of Western society, Cath- 
olics also hold to a set of values that hinder 
achievement and, hence, compete economi- 
cally at a serious disadvantage with Prot- 
estants. Theoretical support for this position 
may be found both in Weber’s (1930) work 
and in extensions of his basic argument (cf. 
Means, 1966). 

Other studies (Lipset and Bendix, 1959: 
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for access to the data, and Gerhard E. Lenski, 
Samuel A. Mueller, John Scanzoni, and Michael 
Schwartz for their valuable advice and criticism. 


55; Greeley, 1963a, 1963b:138-139) sug- 
in values capable of affecting achievement 
gest that any Protestant-Catholic differences 
that may have once existed have virtually 
vanished today. This position is supported 
by theories of urbanism which emphasize the 
secularization and specialization of religion 
and the corresponding decline of the effect 
of religion on economic behavior. 

These theoretical disagreements have given 
rise to considerable research on occupational 
and other forms of economic achievement. 
Many of these studies, however, are primarily 
descriptive; they compare the occupations of 
Catholics and Protestants, but do not extend 
the analysis further to seek causal explana- 
tions of religious differences in occupation 
(see Cantril, 1943; Pope, 1948; Bogue, 
1959; Lazerwitz, 1961; Burchinal and Ken- 
kel, 1962; Crespi, 1963). 

If the effects of religious values on achieve- 
ment are to be accurately estimated, however, 
controls must be introduced, not only to un- 
cover possibly spurious relationships, but 
also to reveal religious effects which might 
be concealed in “zero-order” tables. Seven 
potentially relevant control variables are in- 
dicated in the heading of Figure 1. A first 
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essential control is father’s occupation (or 
another indicator of class origin). Both past 
research (Organic, 1963:28-29) and our 
data (below) suggest that Catholics tend 
to come from lower occupational origins than 
Protestants. In order to study religious effects 
on occupational achievement, therefore, the 
two religious groups should be statistically 
equalized with respect to the starting point 
of the competition. Without such equaliza- 
tion, the comparison may spuriously show a 
Protestant advantage. Ethnicity is another 
variable which might produce a spurious 
Protestant advantage if its effects on occupa- 
tional achievement are not controlled. If 
Protestants tend more often than Catholics 
to be of Northwest-European descent and 
if such ancestry improves one’s occupational 
chances, then ethnicity ought to be controlled 
before estimating the effects of religion.? 
Generation of immigration and age are other 
variables which might create a spurious 
economic advantage for Protestants. 

Other variables may produce a spurious 
economic advantage for Catholics if they 
are not controlled. Since Negroes tend to be 
Protestants and also to have lower occupa- 
tional achievement, race will tend spuriously 
to lower the occupational achievement of 
Protestants. Other such variables are 
Southern origin and being reared in a small 
town or rural area. ` , 

Certain variables, however, should not be 
introduced as controls in checking to see if 
the religion-achievement relationship is 
spurious, These variables include education, 
size of city of current residence, and region 
Of current residence. Religious values may 
promote occupational achievement in part by 
affecting a person’s desire to obtain higher 
education or his willingness to move away 
from a town or region with restricted op- 
portunities. Hence, controlling for one of 
these intervening variables, while contribut- 
ing to our understanding of the causal chain, 
if any, between religion and achievement, 





1 Although ethnicity has been often suggested as 
an essential control in the analysis of religious effects 
on achievement (Rosen, 1962; Greeley, 1963a:669- 
670; Greeley, 1963b:19), recent research by Duncan 
and Duncan (1968) suggests that the net effect of 
ethnicity on achievement is probably very small, 
except for Russian-Americans and Latin Americans. 


does not help us determine whether the total 
religious effect is spurious.” l 

Figure 1 summarizes the methods and con- 
clusions of those studies which go beyond 
simple descriptive comparisons to introduce 
some checks for spuriousness.? The studies 
by Weller, Mayer and Sharp, Lenski, Or- 
ganic, and Glenn and Hyland indicate, after 
controls are applied, that Protestants are 
somewhat more likely than Catholics to 
achieve high-status nonmanual occupations. 
The studies by Lenski and Weller also show 
Catholics holding low-status manual jobs 
more often than Protestants. The remaining 
studies, one by Mack et al. and two by Lipset 
and Bendix, report no significant religious 
effect of any kind. (Lenski, however, claims 
that his reanalysis of the Mack et al. data 
shows that Protestants are indeed more up- 
wardly mobile than Catholics; see Lenski, 
1963:83.) 

The disagreements in findings are not sur- 
prising, given the disparity in methods among 
the studies. First, one of the Lipset and Ben- 
dix analyses relies upon a threefold measure 
of occupation, the nonmanual-manual-farm 
distinction. If religion affects mobility only 
into the extreme occupational categories (as 
several of the studies suggest), then a non- 
manual-manual-farm measure will not ac- 
curately express the religion-achievement re- 
lationship. Such a measure, moreover, may 
conceal differences in the occupational origins 
of Protestants and Catholics. If, for ex- 
ample, Protestants tend to have fathers in 
business and professional occupations while 
Catholics tend to have fathers in the low- 
status nonmanual occupations, failure to 
distinguish within nonmanual origins might 
create a spurious Protestant advantage in 
the occupational achievement of sons. The 
four-category scale and the Census scale of 
urban occupations used in several of the 


studies partially avoid this difficulty. Second, 


2 For studies of the relationship between religion 
and achievement which contro] mainly for interven- 
ing variables, see Gockel (1969) and Goldstein 
(1969). 

8 Following the completion of this paper, a study 
by Alston (1969) that met the criteria for inclusion 
in Figure 1 was brought to our attention. Analyzing 
national survey data, Alston reports that Protestants 
are more likely to have professional occupations and 
Catholics are more likely to have lower white-collar 
and blue-collar occupations. 
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these studies, as Figure 1 shows, have rarely 
used comparable controls, and all have 
omitted one or more potentially significant 
controls, Third, the samples of the various 
studies have not been comparable. Three are 
restricted to Detroit residents, three possibly 
include employed females, and one includes 
only members of three nonmanual occupa- 
tions. Past research, then, yields a general 
impression of a Protestant advantage at least 
in entering business and professional occupa- 
tions, but the evidence varies in both meth- 
ods and conclusions. 

Although the present analysis shares some 
of the shortcomings of previous studies, we 
will approach the religion-achievement prob- 
lem with national data, relatively fine oc- 
cupational distinctions, and more controls 
than have been used in most previous re- 
search. The relationship between religious 
preference and respondent’s current cccupa- 
tion will be examined within categories of 
father’s occupation, with controls for other 
relevant variables. The central question 
asked in this analysis is: What differences, 
if any, exist between the occupational 
achievements of Protestants and Catholics 
whose fathers have roughly the same oc- 
cupational status? 

This procedure differs from those analyses 
in which the dependent variable is taken to 
be mobility—-that is, some function of the 
difference between father’s and son’s oc- 
cupational ranks. Such treatments are usu- 
ally concerned primarily with the direction 
of mobility, and typically trichotomize mo- 
bility into upward, stable, and downward 
categories; less frequently, attention is also 
focused on the degree of mobility. Since such 
mobility measures usually involve collapsing 
a matrix of father’s occupation by son’s oc- 
cupation, they involve a considerable loss of 
detailed information regarding origins and 
intergenerational occupational movements.‘ 
The procedure to be followed here has the 
advantage of permitting more detailed in- 
vestigation of the relationship of religious 
preference to occupational achievement while 
allowing inspection of Protestant-Catholic 
mobility differences. 


4 For a trenchant critique of the use of mobility 
as the dependent variable, see Duncan and Hodge 
(1963 :638 ff.). 


DATA AND METHOD 


The data of this study come from a na- 
tional survey conducted in 1957 by Gurin, 
Veroff, and Feld at the University of Michi- 
gan’s Survey Research Center P American 
adults living m private households were 
sampled using an area cluster design. For 
the initial analysis, this sample was reduced 
to 766 white, male, U.S.-born respondents, 
employed full-time or retired, for whom oc- 
cupational information was available for 
themselves and for their fathers, and who 
designated themselves as Protestant or Cath- 
olic. 

Responses on respondent’s and father’s oc- 
cupations were coded into seven categories: 
(1} professional, (2) business, (3) white col- 
lar (clerical, technical, and sales), (4) skilled 
manual, (5) semi-skilled, (6) unskilled, and 
(7) farmer. To avoid small N’s, in some 
parts of the analysis we find it necessary to 
combine the professional and business cate- 
gories and the semi-skilled and unskilled 
categories. Despite considerable intra-cate- 
gory variation, we will assume that the six 
urban categories are roughly rank-ordered 
on prestige and, hence, that we can speak 
of upward and downward occupational move- 
ment. 

The question used to ascertain religion 
was: “What is your religious preference?” 
Although Protestant denominations differ 
from one another in both theology and oc- 
cupational achievement, we will treat them 
as a single group for two reasons: (1) our 
sample is too small for a more discrimmating 
analysis, and (2) the variable of primary 
theoretical interest is the religious affiliation 
of people during their formative years. Pre- 
sumably, it is this rather than current af- 
filiation that may affect attitudes, beliefs, and 
styles of work which in turn affect economic 


5 The major findings oI this survey as well as the 
interview schedule and sampling information are 
reported in Gurin et al. (1960). The data also 
formed part of the set analyzed by Lazerwitz 
(1961). 

6For details on how the respondents were as- 
signed to one of the seven categories, see Jackson 
and Crockett (1964). The questions used to obtain 
occupational information were: “What kind of work 
do you do?” (or, for retired persons, “What kind 
of work did you usually do before you retired?”) 
and “What kind of worx did your father do for a 
living while you were growing up?” ; 
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success. Since, however, a question on the 
religion in which the respondent was reared 
was not included in the survey schedule, it 
will be necessary for us to assume that the 
respondent’s current religious preference re- 
flects his religion of socialization. However, 
the available evidence (Morgan et al., 1962; 
Babchuk et al, 1967; Stark and Glock, 
1968:195; Bode, 1968; Crockett et oi. 
1969) indicates that there is a high rate of 
interdenominational mobility within the 
U.S. Protestant population. Some of this re- 
sults from vertical mobility and some from 
geographical movement which often ac- 
companies vertical mobility. To compare the 
occupational achievement patterns of sep- 
arate Protestant denominations without a 
measure of the religion of socialization, there- 
fore, would hopelessly confound the effects 
of achievement on religion with the effects 
of religion on achievement. Of course, the 
comparison of Protestants and Catholics also 
requires an assumption that persons have 
not moved between these groups in any ap- 
preciable number, but this assumption is 
much easier to swallow than the same as- 
sumption about movement among Protestant 
denominations. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the occupational dis- 
tributions of the 766 Protestants and Catho- 
lics and the occupational distributions of 
their fathers. As Panel A indicates, Protes- 
tant respondents are more likely than Cath- 
olics to hold professional, business, and 
farming occupations. Catholics enter white 


collar (e, clerical, technical, and sales) oc- 


cupations more often than Protestants and 
are somewhat more likely to hold skilled 
manual and semiskilled jobs.” In Panel B, the 


T The percentages in Panel A on the whole agree 
with those found in the 1957 Current Population 
Survey of the Bureau of the Census (Goldstein, 
1969). The three largest differences, a 9 percentage 
point excess in our sample of Catholic white collar 
workers and 4 and 6 point excesses in Protestant 
and Catholic skilled manual workers, can be traced 
in part to our coding procedures. We coded minor 
technicians (such as drafstmen, photographers, and 
medical technicians) as white collar workers rather 
than as professionals. Also, skilled and semiskilled 
service workers were coded as skilled manual 
workers rather than as a separate category. 


comparison is restricted to urban occupa- 
tions in order to remove the effects of the 
higher proportion of Protestants in farming. 
After this adjustment, we have only Prot- 
estant advantages in professional and busi- 
ness occupations and a Catholic advantage 
in white collar occupations. 

The simple tabulations presented in Panels 
A and B do not completely reveal the relative 
occupational achtevements of the religious 
groups, for differences in occupational “start- 
ing points” are not considered. Panels C and 
D of Table 1 show that such differences do 
exist. Protestants are more likely than Cath- 
olics to come from farming households, while 
Catholics are more likely than Protestants to 
have fathers with manual jobs. Again re- 
stricting the comparison to urban occupa- 
tions (Panel D), we find that Protestants 
have higher occupational origins. Protestants 
are more likely than Catholics to have fathers 
in each nonmanual category, while Catholics 
are more likely to have fathers in each man- 
ual occupation.® Given these results, our next 
task is to determine the extent to which these 
differences in origin account for the Protes- 
tant-Catholic differences in occupational des- 
tination. 

The cross-tabulation of father’s occupa- 
tion, religion, and respondent’s occupation 
(Table 2) permits us to focus on the relative 
occupational success of Protestants and 
Catholics with occupational origins held 
roughly constant. This cross-tabulation also 
permits us to investigate differences in inter- 
generational occupational mobility. First con- 
sidering entry into nonmanual occupations, 
we find that Protestants are more likely than 
Catholics to enter professional or business oc- 
cupations from five of seven categories of 
occupational origin. From all seven origins, 
Catholics are more likely than Protestants 
to enter white collar (Oe, clerical, technical, 
and sales) occupations. (These findings 
underscore the need to use a finer occupa- 


The Protestant-CatholHc differences in Panel A 
agree in direction with those reported by Goldstein, 
although some are larger in size. 

8 The probabilities of the four panel relationships 
are <.001, <.05, <.001, and <.02, respectively, 
using the chi-square test. Since the data come from 
a cluster sample and the chi-square test assumes a 
simple random sample, the true probabilities are 
somewhat greater than these. 
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TABLE 1. OCCUPATION OF RESPONDENTS (Warre, Matz, U.S. Born) 
AND RESPONDINTS’ FATHERS, BY RELIGION 


Occupation 
Profes- White Skilled Semi- j 
teligion sional Business Collar Manual Skilled Unskilled Farmer Total (N) 
A. Respondent’s Occupation 
'rotestant 9.5 14.6 12.5 25.5 16.1 6.5 15.3 100.0% (589) 
‘atholic 5.1 11.9 22.6 28.2 20.3 6.8 5.1 100.0% (177) 
B. Respondent’s Occupation—Urban Occupations Only 
‘rotestant 11.2 17.2 14.8 30.1 19.0 7.6 100.0% (499) 
‘atholic 5.4 12.5 23.8 29.8 21.4 7.1 100.0% (168) 
C. Respondent’s Father’s Occupation 
'rotestant 4.6 10.5 7.5 16.8 11.2 3.7 45.7 100.0% (589) 
atholic 3.4 12.4 5.6 28.2 21.5 11.3 1725 100.0% (177) 
D. Respondent’s Father’s Occupation-——Urban Occupations Only 
'rotestant 8.4 19.4 13.8 30.9 20.6 6.9 100.0% (320) 
‘atholic 4.1 15.1 6.8 34.2 26.0 13.7 100.0% (146) 


ional classification than the nonmanual- 
panual-farm trichotomy.) 

Turning now to manual destinations, 
[able 2 shows no consistent religious differ- 
nces for entry into skilled-manual occupa- 
ions, Although a trend appears for semi- 
killed and unskilled destinations (Catholics 
re more likely to enter such occupations in 
tve of seven and four of six comparisons, 
espectively), the differences are not statis- 
ically significant.® Finally, although Prot- 
stants and Catholics are equally likely to 
nherit a farming occupation, movement 
‘back” into farming from an urban occupa- 
ional origin is exclusively a Protestant phe- 
jomenon, 

The data in Table 2 may also be examined 
vith respect to vertical mobility. In this ex- 
mination, respondents with farming occupa- 
ions and/or origins are not considered, since 
he relative status of urban occupations and 
<cupations grouped in the global-category 
‘farming” is not always clear. (By omitting 
hese respondents, we slightly change’ the 


9 The relatively small row N’s force us to assess 
tatistical significance from the size and consistency 
f direction of the religious differences, using the 
Vilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test (see Wil- 
oxon, 1945; Blalock, 1960:206-209). We will use 
wo-tailed tests throughout this paper. Probabilities 
ssociated with the findings in Table 2 are: profes- 
ional differences, p<.08; business differences, p< 
30; white-collar differences, p<.02. The prokability 
f the difference within each manual column is 
reater than 30. 


percentages in the Protestant rows of Table 
2; these changes have been taken into 
consideration in the conclusions presented 
here.) Protestant-Catholic differences in the 
diagonal cells and cells adjacent to them, 
cells reflecting occupational stability or 
moderate mobility, reflect no clear trend. 
The table suggests, however, that religion 
may be related to mobility of three or more 
occupational levels. Of the six downward 
moves of three or more “steps,” five are more 
likely to be made by Catholics. On the other 
hand, four of the six “sharp” upward moves 
are more likely to be made by Protestants 
than Catholics.'° 

The data presented thus far suggest that 
Protestants enjoy some advantages in enter- 
ing the highest occupational levels even 
when this entails considerable upward mobil- 
ity, while Catholics tend to enter white collar 
jobs more often than Protestants. The data 
in Table 3 permit a tentative assessment of 
the processes underlying these differences. Ii, 
indeed, Protestants are more likely than 
Catholics to hold to “the individualistic, 
competitive patterns of thought and action 
. . . historically associated with the Prot- 
estant Ethic” (Lenski, 1963:113), we should 
find differences in the type of work Protes- 


10 The Wilcoxon test is not appropriate to assess 
the significance of these differences, since the six 
upward or six downward mobility cells do not all 
come from different rows of the table and therefore 
do not constitute Independent trials. 
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tants and Catholics do, even within the same 
occupational prestige level. We should ex- 
pect, for example, that the Protestant ad- 
vantage among those entering business oc- 
cupations (if it is not simply a chance 
difference) would be greater among self-em- 
ployed enterpreneurs than among salaried 
persons. We should also expect that the 
Catholic advantage among those entering 
white collar occupations would be confined 
to clerical and technical positions, and that 
little religious difference or even a Protestant 
advantage would exist among persons enter- 
ing the more individualistic and competitive, 
‘less secure sales positions. 

Table 3 supports these hypotheses to some 
extent. The first two columns indicate that 
within business occupations, the Protestant 
advantage is slightly larger and more consis- 
tent among the self-employed. (However, 
even for the self-employed, the two-tailed 
probability of the Protestant-Catholic dif- 
ference is still only .30.) The last three col- 
umns reveal that the Catholic advantage 
among those entering white collar occupa- 
tions is especially marked for clerical and 
technical positions, but is not at all regular 
for sales positions.* Both of these results 
are consistent with the thesis that occupa- 
tional achievement differences are due, at 
least in part, to differences in religious so- 
cialization. 

However, our results (like those of pre- 
vious studies) indicate that Protestant- 
Catholic differences in achievement are gen- 
erally small. To summarize them, controlling 
for the effects of father’s occupational status, 
we performed a direct standardization (see 
Rosenberg, 1962; Spiegelman, 1968: 103 ff.), 
giving each religious group the fathers’ oc- 
cupational distribution of the total sample. 
The resulting achievement distributions are 
presented in the bottom panels of Tables 2 
and 3. With father’s occupation controlled, 
a small Protestant advantage appears for 
entry into professional and self-employed 
business occupations and a moderate Cath- 
olic advantage appears for clerical and tech- 
nical white collar destinations. 

Our next task is to determine if the dif- 


11 Probabilities are: clerical differences, p<.02; 
technical differences, p<.22; the probability of the 
sales differences is greater than 30. 


ferences we have observed in Protestant- 
Catholic achievement are diminished or in- 
creased by the introduction of controls. Our 
first step in controlling ‘beyond the controls 
for sex, race, and nativity which were in- ` 
corporated in the analysis from the begin- 
ning) is to omit from the analysis all persons 
who were born in Southern or border states 1? 
and all persons with other than Northwest- 
European ancestry.** These controls are in- 
troduced by omitting cases because the small 
numbers of Catholic Southerners and of 
Protestant men of South- or East-European 
ancestry make analyses of these subsamples 
impossible. Thirty-three men with U.S.-born 
parents who did not know where their par- 
ents’ people came from are included in the 
analysis on the assumption that these re- 
spondents were descended from early immi- 
grants from Northwest Europe. After these 
adjustments, 380 cases remain for analysis. 

Table 4 presents the relationship between 
religion and respondent’s occupation, within 
categories of father’s occupation, for this con- 
trolled subsample. Because of the loss of 
cases, the occupational categories have been 
collapsed into five levels. Despite the con- 
trols for region and ethnicity, the basic fea- 
tures of the origmal relationship remain. 
Protestants still enjoy an advantage in enter- 
ing professional and business occupations, 
while Catholics continue to be more likely 
than Protestants to enter white collar posi- 
tions.1* The collapsing of categories and the 
small number of Catholics with white collar 
fathers make it impossible to consider sys- 
tematically religious differences in mobility. 
We can observe, however, that Catholics are 
more likely than Protestants to be sharply 
downwardly mobile (i.e., to move from pro- 
fessional or business origins to semiskilled or 


12 Eight persons not born in, but now residing in, 
Southern or border states were also omitted. 
18 The questions used to ascertain ethnicity (and 
generation) were: 
Were both vour parents born in this country? 
(If yes) What country did your parents’ people 
originally come from? 
(If no) In which country was your father 
born? 
In which country was your mother 
born? 
14 The small number of rows (independent com- 
parisons) prevents us from testing for significance 
as we did in Table 2. 
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TABLE 4. OCCUPATION op RESPONDENTS (Warre, Mate, U.S. BorN, REARED IN Non-SovuTHERN REGION, 
NorgTHWEST-EUROPEAN ETHNICITY), BY FATHER’S OCCUPATION AND RELIGION 


Respondent’s Occupation 
Father’s Professional White Skilled Semi- or 
Occupation Religion or Business Collar Manual Unskilled Farmer Total (N) 
Professional Protestant 50.0 17.4 217 10.9 0.0 100.0% (46) 
or Business Catholic 27.8 22.2 22.2 27.8 0.0 100.0% (18) 
White Collar Protestant 44.8 10.3 27.6 Tia 0.0 100.0% (29) 
Catholic 0.0* 75.0* 25,07 0.0* 0.0* 100.0% (4) 
Skilled Protestant 22.6 14.5 38.7 21,0 3.2 100.0% (62) 
Manual Catholic 24.0 16.0 32.0 28.0 0.0 ° 100.0% (25) 
Semi- or Protestant 15.0 12.5 32.5 37.5 2.5» 100.0% (40) 
Unskilled Catholic 0.0 29.2 45.8 25.0 0.0 100.0% (24) 
Farmer Protestant 16.9 11.9 20.3 22.9 28.0 100.0% (118) 
Catholic 14.3 tal 14.3 28,6 35.7 100.0% (14) 
Standardized for Father’s Occupation 
Protestant 25.9 13.4 27.4 22.4 10.9 100.0% (295) 
Catholic `° 15.1 21.3 25.9 25.2 12.4 100.0% (85) 
Standardized for Age and Father’s Occupation 
Protestant 26.6 13.7 26.7 22.0 . 11.2. 100.0% (294)** 
Catholic 13.9 19.1 28.6 26.5 12.0 100.0% (85) - 
Standardized for Generation and Father’s Occupation 
Protestant 25.6 12.6 27.8 23.4 10.6 100.0% (265)** 
Catholic 15.5 21.8 25.1 26.6 11.0 100.0% (81) 
. Standardized for Community of Origin and Father’s Occupation 
Protestant 25.1 13.7 27.5 22.7 11.1 100.0% (287)** 
Catholic 15.9 21.0 26.4 25.8 11.1 100.0% (82) 


* Base N 10 or less, 


» 


** Differs from above'total N’s due to missing data on the control variable. 


unskilled jobs) and that Protestants are more 
likely than Catholics to be sharply upwardly 
mobile. ) 

The analysis in Table 3 was also repeated 
under these controls for ethnicity and region 
of origin (table omitted 15). As in Table 3, 
the Protestant advantage in entering business 
occupations is slightly larger among the self- 
employed. The Catholic white collar ad- 
vantage still appears for clerical positions, 
while no religious differences appear for sales 

jobs. However, the former Catholic advan- 
' tage in entering technical occupations dis- 
appears under these controls. : 

The second panel of Table 4 presents the 
results of a direct standardization for father’s 

occupation, summarizing the religion-achieve- 


' 18 This table and the standardized tables omitted 
below may be obtained from the authors. 


` 


ment relationship under all the controls 
introduced thus far. The Protestant-Catholic 
differences resemble those in the bottom 
panel of Table 2, but the strength of the 
Protestant advantage in professional and- 
business occupations is increased by the im- 
position of these controls. 

Holding constant all the controls intro- 


‘ duced so far, we now control three more 


variables: (1) age and (2) generation of 
immigration, whose control should increase 
the Catholic advantage in achievement; and 
(3) size of the community in which the re- 
spondent was reared, whose control should 
increase the Protestant advantage.1® Because 


18 The age divisions used in this standardization 
were: 21-29 years, 30-49. 40-49, 50-65, 65 and over. 
One case was excluded from the analysis because age 


‘information was missing. Generation was dichotom- 
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of the small sample size, these controls could 
be introduced neither through further cross- 
breaks nor through direct standardization. 
Instead, we employed indirect standardiza- 
tion (see Kitagawa, 1964; Kalton, 1968) to 
obtain the relationship between religion and 
occupation, standardized for the given con- 
trol variable, within each category of father’s 
occupation. Indirect standardization does not 
accomplish as strict a control for these 
variables as fine cross-tabulation would, but 
it does permit some check on whether the 
religious differences in Table 4 are spurious. 

Each of the three indirectly standardized 
tables (omitted here) resembles Table 4 very 
closely!" indicating that age, generation, 
and size of community in which reared: have 
negligible effects on the relationship between 
religion and occupation, within categories 
of father’s occupation. The results are sum- 
marized in the last three panels of Table 4. 
These summary panels were obtained by per- 
forming a direct standardization for father’s 
occupation on the results of the indirect 
standardization for age (third panel), gen- 
eration (fourth panel), and`size of com- 
munity of origin (fifth panel). Thus, the 
third panel presents the occupational distri- 
butions of Protestants and Catholics in the 
controlled sample of 380 cases—first remov- 
ing the effects of age and then giving both 
Protestants and Catholics the fathers’ oc- 
cupational distribution of the controlled sam- 
ple. The similarity of the three summary 
panels to the second panel of Table 4 indi- 


ized into persons with at least one foreign-born 
parent vs. those with U:S.-born parents who knew 
the nationality of their parents. All others (34 cases) 
were excluded from the analysis. Size of community 
reared in was divided into four categories, paged on 
responses to the question: 

Were you brought up mostly on a farm, ina Rothe 

in a small city, or in a large city? i 
Eleven cases were lost for lack of adequate informa-%: 
tion on this item. 

17 The overwhelming majority of the Protestant- 
Catholic differences in each of the three standardized 
tables are within 3 percentage points of the cor- 


responding differences without control by stan- | 
dardization. Only two reversals of the ProteStant- ` 


Catholic differences are found in the standardized 
tables: (1) under a control for age, Protestant ad- 
vantages appear for movement from skilled manual 
origins to professional and business occupations; and’ 
(2) under a control for size of city of origin, a slight 
Protestant advantage appears for entry into- white 
collar occupations from skilled manual origins.. ` 
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cates that age, generation, and size of com- 
munity of origin have little effect on the 
relationship between religion and achieve- 
ment. 

Turning from ‘attempts to ‘determine’ 
whether the religious effect is spurious, we 
now, as a final step in the analysis, introduce 
a control for education in order to gauge its 
role as an intervening variable between re- 
ligion and occupational achievement1® A 
control for education should reduce the ` 
Protestant occupational advantage to the 
degree that that advantage is due to religious 
differences in educational attainment. 

Table 5 cross-tabulates religious preference 
and respondent’s occupation within cate- 
gories of father’s occupation, indirectly stan- 
dardizing for years of education. Most of 
the ‘religious differences reported in Table 4 
are only slightly réduced by the control for 
education. The only marked change is a re- 
duced Protestant advantage in entering 
(especially inheriting) business and profes- 
sional occupations. The Catholic advantage 
in entering white collar occupations and the 
pattern of religious differences in sharp up- . 
ward and downward mobility remain with 
slight reductions. The bottom panel of Table 
5 summarizes the above relationships with a 
cross-tabulation of religion and respondent’s 
occupation, standardized first (indirectly) 
for education and then (directly) for father’s 
occupation. This table is ‘analogous to the 
bottom panels of Table A. and presents the 
same general pattern. of religious differences. 
Protestants enjoy:an advantage (slightly re- 
duced) in entry. into business and profes- 
sional occupations, while Catholics stilt hold 
an advantage fòr white’ collar occupations. 
Protestant-Catholic differences in other oc- 
cupational categories are minute. The find- — 
“ings suggest that education intérvenes in the 
religion-achievement ` ‘relationship mainly 


- with réspéct..to’ inheritance of business and ` 


professional- ‘occupations, Even there, how- 
ever, éducation is clearly not the-sole channel 
for the effect of E 


' 28 The Ge ‘categories used in this analysis 
were: 8 years or less, 9~11- years, high school gradu- 
‘ate, attended college, college graduate. They were 
collapsed for some of the standardizations presented 
in Table 5. Details are available from the authors. 


Only one, case was excluded because adequate edu- 


cation information was lacking. 
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TABLE 5. OCCUPATION OF RESPONDENTS (Warre, MALE, U.S. Born, REARED IN Non-SouTHERN 
REGION, NORTHWEST-EUROPEAN ETHNICITY), INDIRECTLY STANDARDIZED FOR EDUCATION, 
BY FATHER’S OCCUPATION AND RELIGION 


Respondent’s Occupation 
Father’s Professional White Skilled Semi- or 
Occupation Religion or Business Colar Manual Unskilled Farmer Total (N) 
Professional Protestant 46.7 18.0 23.0 12.2 0.0 100.0% (46) 
or Business Catholic 36.1 20.6 18.9 - 24.4 0.0 100.0% (18) 
White Collar Protestant 45.4 10.4 26.9 17.3 0.0 100.0% (29) 
Catholic =T ch 74.3“ 30.1* —0.1* 0.0* 100.0% (4) 
Skilled Protestant 21.5 15.3 38.7 21.1 3.3 100.0% ` (62) 
Manual Catholic 26.7 14.1 31.9 27.6 SE 100.0% (25) 
Semi- or Protestant 14.9 13.0 32.1 37.7 2.3 100.0% (40) 
Unskilled Catholic 0.2 28.3 46.6 24.6 0.3 100.0% (24) 
Farmer Protestant 16.6 ` 11.0 20.6 23.3 28.5 100.0% (117) 
Catholic 18.5 8.0 13.5 26.9 33.0 100.0% (14) 
Standardized for Father’s Occupation 
Protestant 25.0 13.5 27.1 22.8 11.0 100.0% (294) 
Catholic 18.3 20.7 25.7 23.9 11.4 100.0% (85) 


* Base N 10 or less. 


DISCUSSION 

To summarize, the data analyzed in this 
paper suggest several moderate religious dif- 
ferences in occupational achievement: (1) 
Protestants are more likely than Catholics of 
the same occupational origin to enter profes- 
sional and business occupations; (2) Catho- 
lics are more likely than Protestants of the 
same origin to enter white collar occupations; 
and (3) Protestants are more often sharply 
upwardly mobile; Catholics are more often 
sharply downwardly mobile. These differ- 
ences persist under controls for ethnicity, 
region of origin, age, generation, and size 
of community of origin. The Protestant ad- 
vantage in inheriting business and’ profes- 
sional occupations is reduced somewhat by 
a control for education as an intervenin 
variable. : d 

How do these results compare with those 
of related studies? (1) A Protestant advan- 
tage in entering high-status nonmanual occu- 
_pations is reported by five of the eight 
studies summarized in Figure 1. Of the re- 
maining three studies, one (Lipset and Ben- 
' dix’ analysis of 1952 SRC data) did not use 
a sufficiently fine measure of occupation to 
detect such an advantage and another (Mack 
et al.) has been challenged by Lenski (1963: 
83) for incomplete analysis. (2) A Catholic 
advantage in entering white collar occupa- 


tions has appeared clearly in only two previ- 
ous studies, those by Lenski and by Glenn 
and Hyland. Lack of more past support for 
our findings on this point may be due to dif- 
ferences in occupational coding, in particular 
our practice of coding technicians as white 
collar workers rather than as professionals. 
(3) Only four of the past studies have used 
sufficiently fine measures of both father’s and 
respondent’s occupation to gauge sharp mo- 
bility. Of these, a Protestant advantage in 
sharp upward mobility is reported by Weller 
and by Lenski in his reanalysis of the study 
by Mack et al. A Catholic “advantage” in 
sharp downward mobility is reported by 
Lenski and by Weller. However, neither dif- 
ference is found in Organic’s analysis of 
1960 national data. Thus, the first of our 
findings receives consistent support from the 
earlier research in this area, the past sup- 
port for our second finding is slim, and 
support for the third finding is mixed. 

We now turn to possible interpretations of 
our findings. Although the small sample size, 
broad control categories, and indirect stan- 
dardization procedures must qualify our 
conclusions, the evidence suggests that some 
Protestant-Catholic differences exist which 
probably can be attributed to religious fac- 
tors. This result is, however, still open to 
three opposing interpretations: 
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(1) The observed differences in occupa- 
tional achievement are religious in origin, but 
they are not large enough to be theoretically 
significant. The size of the percentage dif- 
ferences in this and past research supports 
Glenn and Hyland’s conclusion (1967:85): 
“Any differential impact of Protestantism 
and Catholicism on . . . occupation... 
explains at best only a small fraction of the 
variance.” 1? The implication is that any 
religious effect can be ignored in building 
a theory of occupational achievement in 
contemporary American society. The modest 
strength of the relationships thus supports 
the views expressed by Lipset and Bendix 
and by Greeley. On the other hand, it can 
be argued that certain of the differences (for 
example, those concerning entry into high- 
status positions) may play a theoretically 
significant role in the social structure. 

(2) The observed differences are religious 
in origin and theoretically significant, but 
they are due to aspects of religion other than 
economically-relevant values. Some alternate 
hypotheses under this heading are that Cath- 
olics come from larger families, which drain 
off resources necessary for high educational 
and occupational achievement; that anti- 
Catholic prejudice exists among those con- 
trolling access to high-status positions; and 
that (contrary to our earlier assumption) 
substantial numbers of upwardly mobile 
Catholics convert to a Protestant denomina- 
tion. 

Against the first of these explanations, we 
can place the results of our education control. 
Blau and Duncan (1967:306) and Duncan 
et al. (1968:76 ff.) report that a large num- 
ber of siblings hinder occupational achieve- 
ment primarily through its effect on educa- 
tion. Hence, if number of siblings were a 
major determinant of Catholic disadvan- 
tage, the religious differences should have 
been substantially diminished when educa- 
tion was controlled. But this occurred only 
for high-status inheritance. We have no way 
of assessing the validity of the second and 
third alternate hypotheses. 

(3) The observed differences in occupa- 
tional achievement are religious in origin, 
theoretically significant, and due to differ- 


18 This is also the conclusion reached by Crockett 
(1966:303), 


ences in economically-relevant religious val- 
ues. This interpretation, reflecting Lenski’s 
theory, is consistent with our findings of a 
Protestant advantage in high-status occupa- 
tions and the religious differences in sharp 
upward and downward mobility. The ob- 
served Catholic tendency to enter white col- 
lar jobs is also consistent with Lenski’s thesis 
that Catholics tend to be more security- 
oriented. Finally, this interpretation is con- 
sistent with our comparisons of self-em- 
ployed vs. salaried: business positions and 
sales vs. clerical white collar occupations. 

Against this interpretation can be set 
the findings of Veroff et al. (1962), which 
come from the same data used in this study. 
They analyzed thematic apperceptive mea- 
sures of achievement motivation included in 
the survey and concluded that Catholics 
exceeded Protestants in this motive. Of 
course, this measure does not reflect the full 
scope of economically-relevant values which 
might be affected by religion. 

Future research including controls for rele- 
vant antecedent and intervening variables 
is needed to guide a choice among these three 
rival interpretations. It would seem especially 
important in future research to distinguish 
among Protestant denominations, to measure 
religion of socialization in childhood as well 
as current religion, to measure degree of 
religious involvement, and to assess directly 
the extent to which economically-relevant 
religious values have been internalized. A 
study relating these variables to occupational 
achievement at several points in a person’s 
lifetime would be especially valuable. Fi- 
nally, the religion-achievement relationship 
is one plausibly subject to cross-cultural 
variation. It might be profitable to extend 
the search for religious effect on achievement 
to, for example, a Latin American setting 
where the Protestant faith is in the minority, 
the level of economic development is lower, 
and the prevailing values are more oriented 
to an agrarian way of life. 
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POLICE CONTROL OF JUVENILES * 
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This paper begins by defining deviance as behavior in a class for which there is a probability 
of sanction subsequent to its detection—a control approach. It proceeds to an analysis of 
detection and sanctioning differentials in the policing of juveniles. Thus, it explores situational 
properties besides rule-violative behavior that generate a social control response. The data 
derive from a three-city observation study of uniformed patrolmen in the field. Findings 
from the study permit propositions to the following effect: Most police-juvenile contacts are 
tnitiated by citizens; the great majority pertain to minor legal matters; the probability of 
arrest is very low; i increases with the legal seriousness of alleged offenses; police sanctioning 
reflects the manifest preferences of citizen complainants; Negro juveniles have a compara- 
tively high arrest rate, but evidence is lacking that the police arc racially oriented; situational 
evidence is an important factor in police sanctioning practices; and the sanction probabilities 
are higher for tinusually respectful and disrespectful juveniles. Some implications of these 


propositions are ventured. 


URRENT theory on deviant behavior 
and social control inquires very little 
into either the organized processes by 

which deviance is detected or the patterns 
by which deviance is sanctioned, counte- 
nanced, or ignored once it is found out. 
Despite a ground swell of concern with 
social reactions to deviant behavior—the core 
of the labeling approach to deviance—the 
sociology of social control remains a concep- 


* The research reported in this paper was sup- 
ported by Grant Award 006, Office of Law En- 
forcement Assistance, United States Department of 
Justice, under the Law Enforcement Assistance Act 
of 1965, as well as by grants from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Maureen Mileski, Stanton Wheeler and Abraham $, 
Goldstein made helpful comments on earlier drafts 
of the paper. 


tually retarded body of knowledge. One way 
of drawing detection and sanctioning dif- 
ferentials into the analytical bounds of 
theory is to define deviance in terms of the 
probability of a control response. Thus, 
individual or group behavior is deviant d 
it falls within a class of bekavior for which 
there ts a probability of negative sanctions 
subsequent to its detection? For any form 


1 This conceptualization consciously bears the im- 
print of Max Weber’s work. For example, he defines 
“power” as “the probability that one actor within a 
social relationship will be in a position to carry out 
his own will despite resistance, regardless of the 
basis on which this probability rests” (Parsons, 
1964:152). Weber defines “law” as follows: “. .. 
An order will be called law when conformity with 
it is upheld by the probability that deviant action 
will be met by physical or psychic sanctions aimed 
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of behavior to be classified as deviant, the 
probability of negative sanctions must be 
above zero when the behavior is detected. 
The greater the probability of sanction, the 
more appropriate is the classification as 
deviant.? Therefore, whether or not a given 
form of behavior is deviant and the extent to 
which it is deviant are empirical questions. 

Detection and sanctioning involve sepa- 
rate probabilities. Some forms of deviance, 
such as those that arise in private places, 
have extremely low probabilities of detec- 
tion. Types of deviance that rarely are de- 
tected may nonetheless have very high sanc- 
tion probabilities. In other cases the converse 
may be true. Furthermore, the particular 
probabilities of detection and sanctioning 
may be closely tied to particular types of 
deviance. In the case of homicide, for 
example, the probability of detection is high, 
as is the probability of some form of nega- 
tive sanction. The probability of official 
detection of incest surely is low, while the 
likelihood of sanctioning may be high when 
Incest is detected. Public drunkenness would 
seem to have a high detection but a low sanc- 
tioning probability. Analogous probabilities 
could be calculated for types of deviance 
that fall within jurisdictions other than the 
criminal law.’ 

A control approach, as here propounded, 
implies three basic types of deviance: 


to compel conformity or to punish disobedience, and 
applied by a group of men especially empowered to 
carry out this function” (Parsons, 1964:127). Cf. the 
translation of this definition in Max Rheinstein 
(1966:5). 

2 This does not, of course, preclude a probability 
of positive sanctions for the behavior. Some forms 
of deviant behavior are encouraged by subcultures 
that bestow positive sanctions for behavior which 
is handled as deviant in the wider community. One 
interesting but untouched problem in deviant be- 
havior theory is that of the relative effects of joint 
probabilities of positive and negative sanctions in 
producing behavior of a given class. 

8 One consequence of following this approach is 
that a control system can be examined from the 
standpoint of the deviant who is concerned with 
calculating his risks in the system. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (1897) proposed this perspective as an 
aproach to the legal system: “If you want to know 
the Jaw and nothing else, you must look at it as a 
bad man, who cares only for the material conse- 
quences which such knowledge enables him to pre- 
dict, not as a good one, who finds his reasons for 
conduct, whether inside the law or outside of it, in 
the vaguer sanctions of conscience,” 


(1) undetected deviance, (2) detected, un- 
sanctioned deviance, and (3) sanctioned 
deviance.* These are the three conditions 
under which empirical instances of deviant 
behavior appear in relation to control sys- 
tems, An instance of undetected deviance 
occurs if an act or a behavior pattern occurs 
for which there would be a probability of 
sanction d it were detected, Undetected mari- 
juana-smoking is deviant, for example, since 
there is a probability of negative sanction 
when an instance of this class of behavior is 
discovered. When a clearly drunken person 
is encountered on the street by a policeman 
but is not arrested, an instance of detected, 
unsanctioned deviance has taken place. The 
third type, sanctioned deviance, is self-ex- 
planatory. 

An elaboration of the analytical dis- 
tinctions necessary in a control approach 
would exceed the bounds of this discussion. 
However, two additional elementary distinc- 
tions must be noted. A distinction must be 
made between official, or formal, detection 
and sanctioning, on the one hand, and in- 
formal detection and sanctioning, on the 
other. Any approach to deviant behavior 
that does not inquire into the relations be- 
tween official and informal control systems 
is incomplete. In other words, the notion of 
“social control of deviant behavior” should 
always have an organizational or system 
reference. Secondly, it is important to dis- 
tinguish between the detection of deviant 
acts and the detection of persons who com- 
mit these acts. The general conditions under 
which persons are linked to deviant acts is 
a problem for investigation. Informal as 
well as official control systems involve de- 
tective work and the pursuit of evidence. 

It should not be surmised from the fore- 
going that a sociology of the deviance-control 
process consists solely in the analysis of 
detection and sanctioning processes. Such 
would be an overly narrow conception of the 
subject matter, as well as a distorted analyt- 
ical description of how control systems 
operate. The foregoing is oriented mainly to 
the case-by-case responses of control systems 
to deviant behavior. The framework is not 
geared to the analysis of control responses 


t The definition of deviance presented above ex- 
cludes what may appear to be the fourth logical 
possibility, i.e., undetected, sanctioned deviance, 
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that by-pass the problems of detection and 

sanctioning altogether. For instance, it 
‘ignores totally symbolic social control re- 
sponses, such as may Sometimes be found 
in thè enactment of rules where there is no 
attempt to detect or sanction violations of 
those rules (Arnold, 1935; Gusfield, 1963). 
It also neglects the preventive aspects of 
social control. For example, control systems 
sometimes take measures to limit oppor- 
tunities for deviant behavior by constraining 
the actions of all members of a social cate- 
gory, a tactic illustrated by curfew ordi- 
nances, occupational licensing laws, food 
stamp requirements for welfare recipients, 
and preventive detention of felony suspects. 
Thus, an emphasis upon detection and sanc- 
tioning differentials should not deflect 
interest from other important properties of 
social control systems. 

This paper presents findings on citizen 
and police detection of juvenile deviance and 
on the sanctioning of juveniles through 
arrest in routine police work. It makes 
problematic situational conditions that in- 
crease the probability of sanction subsequent 
to the detection of violative behavior. Put 
another way, it makes problematic condi- 
tions (besides rule-violative behavior itself) 
that give rise to differentials in official sanc- 
tioning. It is a study of law-in-action. Since 
all of the data pertain to police encounters 
with alleged delinquents, the relationship 
between undetected and detected delin- 
quency is not treated. 


THE METHOD 


The findings reported here derive from 
systematic observation of police-citizen 
transactions conducted during the summer 
of 1966. Thirty-six observers—persons with 
law, law enforcement, and social science 
backgrounds—recorded observations of rou- 
tine patrol work in Boston, Chicago, and 
Washington, D.C. The observer training 
period comprised one week and was identical 
across the three cities. The daily supervision 
system also was similar.across the cities. The 
observers rode in scout cars or, less fre- 
quently, walked with patrolmen on all shifts 
on all days of the week for seven weeks in 
each city. To assure the inclusion of a large 
number of police-citizen encounters, we gave 
added weight to the times when police 


activity is comparatively high (evening 
watches, particularly weekend evenings). 

No attempt was made to survey police- 
citizen encounters in all localities within the 
three cities. Instead, police precincts in each 
city were chosen as observation sites. The 
precincts were selected so as to maximize 
observation in lower socio-economic, high 
crime rate, racially homogeneous residential 
areas. This was accomplished through the 
selection of two precincts each in Boston and 
Chicago and four precincts in Washington, 
D.C. The findings pertain to the behavior of 
uniformed patrolmen rather than to that of 
policemen in specialized divisions such as 
juvenile bureaus or detective units.5 

The data were recorded by the observers 
in “incident booklets,” forms much like 
interview schedules. One booklet was filled 
out for every incident that the police were 
requested to handle or that they themselves 
noticed while on patrol. A total of 5,713 
of these incidents were observed and re- 
corded. This paper concerns only those 281 
encounters that include one or more juvenile 
suspects among the participants. - 


THE CONTEXT 


Although large police departments in- 
variably have specialized divisions for han- 
dling incidents that involve juveniles, the 
great majority of juvenile encounters with 
policemen occur with general duty, wuni- 
formed patrolmen, rather than with “youth 
officers.” Youth officers receive most of their 
casés on a referral basis from members of the 
uniformed patrol division.” Usually these 


5 Very little research on the police has dealt with 
the routine work of the uniformed patrol division. 
For a review of investigations on the police see 
Bordua and Reiss (1967). A recent exception is 
James Q. Wilson (1968); his study, however, relies 
primarily upon official statistics. 

8 These booklets were not filled out in the presence 
of the policemen. In fact, the officers were told that 
our research was not concerned with police behavior 
but, rather, that we were concerned only with 
citizen behavior toward the police and the kinds of 
problems citizens make for the police. In this sense 
the study involved systematic deception. 

TIn two of the cities investigated, however, ag- 
gressive youth patrols (“gang dicks”) are employed 
in the policing of juveniles. Most youth officers 
spend much of their time behind their desks dealing 
with referrals and work relatively little “on the 
street.” 
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referrals enter the police system as arrests 
of juveniles by uniformed patrolmen. It will 
be seen, however, that uniformed patrolmen 
arrest only a small fraction of the legally 
liable juvenile suspects with whom they 
have encounters in the field. Youth bureau 
officers, then, determine what proportion of 
those arrested will be referred to juvenile 
court. The outputs of the patrol division 
thus become the inputs for the youth bureau, 
which in turn forwards its outputs as inputs 
to the court H By the time a juvenile is in- 
stitutionalized, therefore, he has been judged 
a delinquent at several stages. Correspon- 
dingly, sanctions are levied at several stages; 
institutionalization is the final stage of a 
sanctioning process, rather than the sanction 
for juvenile deviance. 

After the commission of a deviant act by 
a juvenile, the first stage in the elaborate 
process by which official rates of delinquency 
are produced is detection. For the police, as 
for most well-differentiated systems of social 
control, detection is largely a matter of 
organizational mobilization, and mobiliza- 
tion is the process by which incidents come 
to the initial attention of agents of the police 
organization. There are two basic types of 
mobilization of the police: citizen-initiated, 
or “reactive” mobilizaztion, and police- 
initiaited, or “proactive” mobilization, de- 
pending upon who makes the original de- 
cision that police action is appropriate. An 
example of a citizen-initiated mobilization 
occurs when a citizen phones the police to 
report an event and the radio dispatcher 
sends a patrol car to handle the call. A 
typical police-initiated mobilization takes 
place when a policeman observes and acts 
upon what he regards as a law violation or, 
as in the case of a “stop-and-frisk,” a “sus- 
picious” person or situation. 

Popular and even sociological conceptions 
of the police err through an over-reliance 
on proactive imagery to characterize police 
operations. Although some specialized divi- 
sions of municipal police departments, such 
as traffic bureaus and vice units, do depend 
primarily upon proactive mobilization for 
their input of cases, in routine patrol work 


8 Most research on the control of juveniles begins 
at stages beyond the police field encounter. (Ex- 
amples are Goldman, 1963; Terry, 1967; McEachern 
and Bauzer, 1967; Cicourel, 1968; Wheeler, 1968.) 


the great majority of incidents come to police 
attention through the citizen-initiated form 
of mobilization. The crime detection func- 
tion is lodged mainly in the citizenry rather 
than in the police. Moreover, most police 
work with juveniles also arises through the 
initiative of citizen complainants. In this 
sense, the citizen population in good part 
draws the boundaries of its own official rate 
of juvenile delinquency.® 


DETECTION OF JUVENILE DEVIANCE 


Observation of police encounters with 
citizens netted 281 encounters with suspects 
under 18 years of age, here treated as juve- 
niles.4° The great majority of the juveniles 
were from blue-collar families. Of the 281 
police-juvenile encounters, 72% were citizen- 
initiated (by phone) and 28% were initiated 
by policemen on patrol. Excluding traffic 


‘violations, these proportions become 78% 


and 22%, respectively. The mobilization of 
police control of juveniles is then over- 
whelmingly a reactive rather than a proactive 
process. Hence it would seem that the moral 
standards of the citizenry have more to do 


H Even in proactive police work, police initiative 
may be in response to citizen initiative. Proactive 
police units often are hignly dependent upon citizen 
intelligence, though the dependence usually is once 
removed from the field situation (see Skolnick, 
1966). For example, citizens occasionally provide 
the police with intelligence about patterned juvenile 
behavior, such as complaints provided by business- 
men about recurrent vandalism on their block or re- 
current rowdiness on their corner. These may lead 
the police to increase surveillance in an attempt to 
“clean up” the area. 

10 The relatively rare police encounters with sus- 
pects of mixed age status—-adults and juveniles to- 
gether—are excluded from this analysis. Further, it 
should be emphasized that the unit of analysis here 
is the encounter rather than the individual juvenile. 
Many encounters include more than one suspect. 

11 Tt sometimes is difficult for a field observer to 
categorize a citizen according to social class status. 
During the observation period two broad categories 
were used, blue-collar and white-collar, but ob- 
servers occasionally were unable to make the Judg- 
ment, The precincts sampled were mainly populated 
by lower status citizens; so, not surprisingly, the 
vast majority of the citizen participants were 
labeled blue-collar by the observers, This majority 
was even larger for the suspects involved. Conse- 
quently, there are not enough white-collar suspect 
cases for separate analysis. However, the small 
number of juveniles of ambiguous social class status 
are combined with the blue-collar cases in this 
analysis. 
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TABLE 1. PERCENT or POLICE ENCOUNTERS WITH JUVENILE SUSPECTS ACCORDING TO TYPE OF 
l MOBILIZATION AND RACE OF SUSPECT, BY TYPE OF INCIDENT 


Type of Mobilization and Race of Suspect 





Citizen-Initlated Police-Initiated All All 
en Citizen- Police- All 
Type of Incident Negro White Negro White Initiated Initiated Encounters 
Felony 10 10 at 5 5 5 
Misdemeanor: 

Except Rowdiness 18 11 14 15 9 13 
Misdemeanor: 

Rowdiness 62 71 40 33 69 37 60 
Traffic Violation 1 26 28 * 27 8 
Suspicious Person og 1 17 22 v 19 6 
Non-Criminal Dispute 8 12 2 3 10 3 8 
Total Percent 99 101 100 100 99 100 100 
Total Number (109) (94) (42) (36) (203) (78) (281) 

* 59% or less. 


with the definition of juvenile deviance than 
do the standards of policemen on patrol.’ 


Moreover, the incidents the police handlé 


in citizen-initiated encounters differ some- 
what from those in encounters they bring 
into being on their own initiative. (See 
Table 1.) This does not mean, however, 
that the standards of citizens and policemen 
necessarily differ; the differences between 
incidents in reactive and proactive police 
work seem to result in large part from dif- 
ferences in detection opportunities, since the 
police are limited to the surveillance of 
public places (Stinchcombe, 1963). For 
example, non-crimina] disputes are more 
likely to occur in private than in public 
places; they account for 10% of the police- 
juvenile contacts in citizen-initiated work 
but for only 3% of the proactive encounters. 
On the other hand, the “suspicious person” 
is nearly always a police-initiated encounter. 
Traffic violations, too, are almost totally in 
the police-initiated category; it is simply not 
effective or feasible for a citizen to call the 
police about a “moving” traffic violation 
(and nearly all of these cases were “moving” 
rather than “standing” violations). In short, 
there are a number of contingencies that 
affect the detection of juvenile deviance in 
routine policing. o 


13 Some police-citizen conflict may be generated 
when citizens view the police as reluctant to respond 
to their definitions of deviance. Citizens regard this 
as “police laxity” or “underenforcement.” This 
complaint has lately been aired by some segments 
of the Negro community. 


A broader pattern m the occasions for 
police-juvenile transactions is the over- 
whelming .predominance of incidents of 
minor legal significance. Only 5% of the 
police encounters with juveniles involve 
alleged felonies; the remainder are less 
serious from a legal standpoint. Sixty per 
cent involve nothing more serious than 
juvenile rowdiness or mischievous be- 
havior, the juvenile counterpart of “dis- 
orderly conduct” or “breach of the peace” 
by adults. This does not mean that the social 
significance of juvenile deviance is minor 
for the citizens who call the police or for the 
police themselves. It should be noted, more- 
over, that these incidents do not necessarily 
represent the larger universe of juvenile 
deviance, since (1) in many cases the juve- 
nile offender is not apprehended by the 
police, and (2) an unknown number of de- 
linquent acts go undetected. Nonetheless, 
these incidents represent the inputs from 
which uniformed patrolmen produce juvenile 
arrests and thus are the relevant base for 
analyzing the conditions under which juve- 
niles are sanctioned in police encounters. 

Another pattern lies in the differences be- 
tween Negro and white encounters with 
policemen. In the aggregate, police encoun- 
ters with Negro juveniles pertain to legally 
more serious incidents, owing primarily to 
the differential in felony encounters (see 
Table 1). None of the encounters with white 
juveniles involved the allegation of a felony, 
though this was true of 10% of the trans- 
actions with Negro juveniles in both citizen- 
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and police-initiated encounters. Apart from 
this difference between the races, however, 
the occasions for encounters with Negro and 
white juveniles have many similarities. 

It might be noted that the data on the 
occasions for police-juvenile encounters do 
not in themselves provide evidence of racial 
discrimination in the selection of juveniles 
for police attention. Of course, the citizen- 
initiated encounters cannot speak to the 
issue of discriminatory police selection. On 
the other hand, if the police tend to stop a 
disproportionate number of Negroes on the 
street in minor incident situations, we might 
infer the presence of discrimination. But 
the findings in Table 1 do not provide such 
evidence. Likewise, we might infer police 
discrimination if a higher proportion of the 
total Negro encounters is police-initiated 
than that of the total white encounters. 
Again the evidence is lacking: police-ini- 
tiated encounters account for 28% of the 
total for both Negro and white juveniles. 
More data would be needed to assess ade- 
quately the issue of police selectivity by 
race. 


INCIDENTS AND ARREST 


Of the encounters patrol officers have with 
juvenile suspects, only 15% result m 
arrest.15 Hence it is apparent that by a large 
margin most police-juvenile contacts are con- 
cluded in the field settings where they 
arise.1* These field contacts, 85% of the 
total, generally are not included in official 
police statistics on reported cases of juvenile 
delinquency, and thus they represent the 
major invisible portion of the delinquency 
control process. In other words, if these 
sample data are reasonably representative, 
the probability is less than one-in-seven that 
a policeman confronting a juvenile suspect 
will exercise his discretion to produce an 
official case of juvenile delinquency. A high 


18 The concept of arrest used here refers only to 
transportation of a suspect to a police station, not 
to the formal booking or charging of a suspect with 
a crime. This usage follows Wayne R. LaFave 
(1965). 

"14 The arrest rate for adult suspects is somewhat 
higher than that for Juvenile suspects. For findings 
on the policing of adults see Donald J. Black (1968: 
170-262). The present analysis is similar to that 
followed in Black’s study. 


level of selectivity enters into the arrest of 
juveniles. This and subsequent sections of 
the paper seek to identify some of the condi- 
tions which contribute to that selection 
process. 

A differential in police dispositions that 
appears at the outset of the analysis is that 
between Negroes and whites. The overall 
arrest rate for police-Negro encounters is 
21%, while the rate for police-white encoun- 
ters is only 8%. This difference immediately 
raises the question of whether or not racial 
discrimination determines the disposition of 
juvenile suspects. Moreover, Table 2 shows 
that the arrest rate for Negroes is also higher 
within specific incident categories where 
comparisons are possible. The race differ- 
ence, therefore, is not merely a consequence 
of the larger number of legally serious in- 
cidents that occasion police-Negro contacts. 


., Apart from the race difference, Table 2 


reveals that patrol officers make proportion- 
ately more arrests when the incident is rela- 
tively serious from a legal standpoint. The 
arrest rate for Negro encounters is twice as 
high for felonies as it is for the more serious 
misdemeanors, and for encounters with both 
races the arrest rate for serious misde- 
meanors doubles the rate for Juvenile rowdi- 
ness. On the other hand, policemen rarely 
make arrests of either race for traffic viola- 
tions or for suspicious person situations. 
Arrest appears even less likely when the in- 
cident is a noncriminal dispute. The disposi- 
tion pattern for juvenile suspects clearly 
follows the hierarchy of offenses found in the 
criminal law, the law for adults. 

It is quite possible that the legal serious- 
ness of incidents is more important in en- 
counters between patrol officers and juveniles 
than in those between youth officers and 
juveniles. As a rule, the patrol officer’s major 
sanction is arrest, arrest being the major 
formal product of patrol work. By contrast, 
the youth officer has the power to refer 
cases to juvenile court, a prosecutorial dis- 
cretion with respect to juveniles that patrol- 
men in large departments usually do not 
have. Whether he is in the field or in his 
office, the juvenile officer plays a role dif- 
ferent from that of the patrolman in the 
system of juvenile justice. For this reason 
alone, the factors relating to the disposition 
of juveniles may differ between the two. The 
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TABLE 2. Percent or POLICE ENCOUNTERS WITH JUVENILE SUSPECTS ACCORDING TO TYPE OF 
INCIDENT AND Race oF SUSPECT, BY FIELD DISPOSITION 


Type of Incident and Race of Suspect 


Mis- 
demeanor: Mis- Non- 

Ex. demeanor: ‘Traffic Suspicious Criminal All 
Field Felony Rowdiness Rowdiness Violation Person Dispute En- 
Disposi- e E E SE En All All coun- 
tion N W N W N W N W N W N W Negro White ters 
Arrest (ee 36 20 13 8 8 (1) se ete 21 8 15 
Release- 
in-Field 27 64 80 87 92 92 100 (7) (8) 100 100 80 92 85 
Total 
Percent 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 101 100 10 
Total 
Number (15) (22) (15) (85) (84) (12) (10) (7) (9) (10) (12) (151) (130) (281) 


youth officer may, for example, be more 
concerned with the juvenile’s past record 28 
a kind of information that usually is not 
accessible to the patrolman in the field set- 
ting. Furthermore, past records may have 
little relevance to a patrol officer who is seek- 
Ing primarily to order a field situation with 
as little trouble as possible. His organiza- 
tional responsibility ends there. For his 
purposes, the age status of a suspect may 
even be irrelevant in the field. Conversely, 
the youth officer may find that the juvenile 
court or his supervisor expects him to pay 
more attention to the juvenile’s record than 
to the legal status of a particular incident. 
In short, the contingencies that affect the 
` sanctioning of juveniles may vary with the 
organizational sources of the discretion of 
sanction. 


SITUATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND ARREST 


Apart from the substance of police en- 
-counters—the kinds of incidents they involve 
—these encounters have a social structure. 
One element in this structure is the distri- 
bution of situational roles played by the 
participants in the encounter. Major situa- 
tional roles that arise in police encounters 
are those of suspect or offender, com- 
plainant, victim, informant, and bystander.?¢ 


25 In a study of youth bureau records, it was 
found that past record was an important factor in 
the referral of juveniles to the probation department 
and to the juvenile court (Terry, 1967). Past record 
was also found to be an important factor in the 
sanctioning decisions of youth officers in the field 
(Piliavin and Briar, 1964). 


None of these roles necessarily occurs in 
every police encounter. 

In police encounters with suspects, which 
account for only about 50% of all police- 
citizen contacts,’? particularly important is 
the matter of whether or not a citizen com- 
plainant participates in the situational 
action. A complainant in search of justice 
can make direct demands on a policeman 
with which he must comply. Likewise a 
complainant is a witness of the police of- 
ficer’s behavior; thus he has the ability to 
contest the officer’s version of an encounter 
or even to bring an official complaint against 
the officer himself. In these respects as well 
as others, the complainant injects constraints 
into police-suspect confrontations, This is 
not to deny that the complainant often may 
be an asset to a policeman who enters a pre- 


. existing conflict situation in the field. The 


complainant can provide what may be other- 
wise unavailable information to a situation- 
ally ignorant patrolman. The patrol officer 
is a major intelligence arm of modern police 
systems, but he, like other policemen, must 


16 For a discussion of the pivotal roles of lay 
persons in the control of mentally ill persons, see 
Erving Goffman’s discussion of the complainant’s 
role in the hospitalization of the offender (1961:133- 
146). 

17 Less than 50% of the citizen-initiated en- 
counters involve a suspect. Police-initiated encount- 
ers, by contrast, typically do result in police-suspect 
interaction. However, almost nine-in-ten encounters 
patrol officers have with citizens are initiated by 
citizens. In the modal police encounter, the major 
citizen participant is a complainant (Black, 1968:45, 
92, and 156). 
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live with a continual dependence upon 
citizens for the information that it is his al- 
lotted responsibility to gather. Furthermore, 
when a suspect is present in the field situa- 
tion, the information provided by a com- 
plainant, along with his willingness to stand 
on his word by signing a formal complaint, 
may be critical to an arrest in the absence of 
a police witness. 

The relationship between arrest and the 
presence of a complainant in police-juvenile 
encounters is shown in Table 3. It is apparent 
that this relation between situational organi- 
zation and disposition differs according to 
the suspect’s race. Particularly interesting 
is the finding that when there is no citizen 
complainant in the encounter the race dif- 
ference in arrest rates narrows to the point 
of being negligible—14% versus 10% for 
encounters with Negro and white juveniles 


respectively. By contrast, when a com-. 


plainant participates, this difference widens 
considerably to 21% versus 8%. This latter 
difference is all the more striking since 
felony situations and traffic and noncriminal 
dispute situations, which may be regarded 
as confounding factors, are excluded from 
the tabulation. 

It also should be noted that as far as the 
major citizen participants are concerned, 
each of these encounters is racially homoge- 
neous. The comparatively rare, mixed race 
encounters are excluded from these compu- 
tations. Thus the citizen complainants who 
oversee the relatively severe dispositions of 
Negro juveniles are themselves Negro. The 
great majority of the police officers are white 
in the police precincts investigated, vet they 
seem somewhat more lenient when they con- 
front Negro juveniles alone than when a 
Negro complainant is involved. Likewise, it 


will be recalled (Table 3) that the arrest 
difference between Negro and white juveniles 
all but disappears when no complainant is 
involved. These patterns complicate the 
question of racial discrimination in the pro- 
duction of juvenile arrests, given that a 
hypothesis of discrimination would predict 
opposite patterns. Indeed, during the obser- 
vation period a strong majority of the police- 
men expressed anti-Negro attitudes in the 
presence of observers (Black and Reiss, 
1967:132-139). It might be expected that 
if the police were expressing their racial 
prejudices in discriminatory arrest practices, 
this would be more noticeable in police- 
initated, typically by the complainants them- 
by citizens. But the opposite is the case. 
All of the encounters involving a citizen 
complainant in this sample were citizen- 
initiated typically by the complainants 
themselves. Proactive police operations rarely 
involve complainants. To recapitulate: the 
police are particularly likely to arrest a 
Negro juvenile when a citizen enjoins them 
to handle the incident and participates as a 
complainant in the situational action, but 
this is not characteristic of police encounters 
with white juveniles. Finally, it is noteworthy 
that Negro juveniles find themselves in en- 
counters that involve a complainant pro- 
portionately more than do white juveniles. 
Hence, the pattern discussed above has all 
the more impact on the overall arrest rate 
for Negro juveniles. Accordingly, the next 
section examines the role of the complainant 
in more detail. 


THE COMPLAINANT’S PREFERENCE 
AND ARREST 


If the presence of a citizen complainant 
increases the production of Negro arrests, 


TABLE 3. Percent oF POLICE ENCOUNTERS WITH JUVENILE SUSPECTS ACCORDING TO SITUATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION AND RACE oF SUSPECT, BY ben DISPOSITION. (TABLE EXCLUDES 
FELONIES, TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS, AND NON-CROAINAL DISPUTES.) 


Situational Organization and Race of Suspect 


Suspect Complainant All 
Only and Suspect All Complainant 

Field Suspect and All 

Disposition Negro White Negro White Only Suspect Encounters 
Arrest 14 10 21 g 11 16 13 
Release-in-Field 86 90 79 92 89 84 87 
Total Percent 100 100 169 100 100 100 100 

Tota] Number (66) (93) (48) (26) (159) (74) (233) 
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TABLE 4. PERCENT OF POLICE ENCOUNTERS WITH JUVENILE SUSPECTS THAT INVOLVE A CITIZEN 
COMPLAINANT ACCORDING TO RACE OF SUSPECT AND COMPLAINANT'S PREFERENCE, BY 
FIELD Disposrrion. (TABLE EXCLUDES FELONIES, TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS, AND 
NON-CRIMINAL DISPUTES.) 








Race of Suspect and Complainant’s Preference 


Negro White 
Prefers Prefers All All 

Informal Prefer- Informal Prefer- Negro White All 
Field Prefers Dispo- ence Prefers Dispo- ence Encoun- Encoun--Encoun- 
Disposition Arrest sition Unclear Arrest sition Unclear ters ters ters - 
Arrest 60 Së 17 (1) St (1) 21 8 16 
Release-in-Field 40 100 83 (3) 100 (6) 79 92 84 
Total Percent IG 100 100 die 100 ss 100 100 100 
Total Number (10) #{15) 2. 423) (4) (15) (7) (48) (26) (74) 





then the question arises as to whether this 
pattern occurs as a function of the com- 
plainant’s mere presence, his situational be- 
havior, or something else. In part, this issue 


can be broached by inquiring into the rela- ` 


tionship between the complainant’s be- 
havioral preference for police action in a 
particular field situation and the kind of 
disposition the police in fact make.18 
Before examining this relationship, how- 
ever, it should be noted that a rather large 
proportion of complainants do not express 
clear preferences for police action such that 
a field observer can make an accurate classifi- 
cation. Moreover, there is a race differential 
in this respect. Considering only the misde- 
meanor situations, the Negro complainant’s 
preference for action is unclear in 48% of 
the police encounters with Negro juveniles, 
whereas the comparable proportion drops to 
27% for the encounters with white com- 
plainants and juveniles. Nevertheless, a 
slightly larger proportion of the Negro com- 
plainants express a preference for arrest of 
their juvenile adversaries—21%, versus 15% 
for whites. Finally, the complainant prefers 
an informal disposition in 31% of the Ne- 
gro cases and in 58% of the white cases. 
Thus white complainants more readily ex- 
press a preference for police leniency toward 


18 Jerome Hall (1952:317-319) suggests several 
propositions concerning the probability of criminal 
prosecution. One of Hall’s propositions is particularly 
relevant in the present context: “The rate of prose- 
cution varies directly in proportion to the advantage 
to be gained from it by the complainant or, the rate 
is in inverse proportion to the disadvantages that 
will be sustained by him.” 


juvenile suspects than do Negro complain- 
ants. . 

Table 4 suggests that white juveniles bene- 
fit from this greater leniency, since the po- 
lice show a quite dramatic pattern of com- 
pliance with the expressed preferences of 
complainants. This pattern seems clear even 
though the number of cases necessitates 
caution in interpretation. In not one in- 
stance did the police arrest a juvenile when 
the complainant lobbied for leniency. When 
a complainant explicitly expresses a prefer- 
ence for an arrest, however, the tendency of 
the police to comply is also quite strong. 
Table 4 includes only the two types of mis- 
demeanor, yet the Negro arrest rate when 
the complainant’s preference is arrest (60%) 
climbs toward the rate of arrest for felonies 
(73%, Table 2). In no other tabulation 
does the arrest rate for misdemeanors rise 
so high. Lastly, it is notable that when the 
complainant’s preference is unclear, the ar- 
rest rate falls between the rate for com- 
plamants who prefer arrest and those who 
prefer an informal disposition. 

These patterns have several implications. 
First, it is evident that the higher arrest rate 
for Negro juveniles in encounters with com- 
plainants and suspects is largely a conse- 
quence of the tendency of the police to 
comply with the preferences of complain- 
ants. This tendency is costly for Negro 
juveniles, since Negro complainants are rela- 
tively severe in their expressed preferences 
when they are compared to white complain- 
ants vis-a-vis white Juveniles. Furthermore, 
it will be remembered that it is in encoun- 
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ters with this situational organization ra- 
ther than in those with suspects alone that 
the race differential is most apparent. Given 
the prominent role of the Negro complainant 
in the race differential, then, it may be in- 
appropriate to consider this pattern an in- 
stance of discrimination on the part of 
policemen. While police behavior follows 
the same patterns for Negro and white ju- 
veniles, differential outcomes arise from dif- 
ferences in citizen behavior (cf. Werthman 
and Piliavin, 1967). 

Another implication of these findings is 
more general, namely, that the citizen com- 
plainant frequently performs an adjudica- 
tory function in police encounters with ju- 
veniles. In an important sense the patrol 
officer abdicates his discretionary power to 
the complainant. At least this seems true of 
the encounters that include an expressive or 
relatively aggressive complainant among the 
participants. To say that the complainant 
often can play the role of judge in police 
encounters is tantamount to saying that 
the moral standards of citizens often can 
affect the fate of juvenile suspects. Assum- 
ing that the moral standards of citizens vary 
across social space, i.e., that there are moral 
subcultures, then it follows that police dis- 
positions of juvenile suspects in part reflect 
that moral diversity. To this degree police- 
men become the unwitting custodians of 
those moral subcultures and thereby perpet- 
uate moral diversity in the larger commu- 
nity. Assuming the persistence of this pattern 
of police compliance, then it would seem 
that police behavior is geared, again unwit- 
tingly, to moral change. As the moral] inter- 
ests of the citizenry change, so will the pat- 
tern of police control. Earlier it was noted 
that most police encounters with juveniles 
come into being at the beckoning of citizens. 
Now it is seen that even the handling of 
those encounters often directly serves the 
moral interests of citizens,1® 


19 Paul Bohannan (1967) notes that a core func- 
tion of legal institutions is to reinstitutionalize the 
normative standards of nonlegal institutions. In 
other words, the legal process represents an auxiliary 
control resource for other normative systems. (Also 
see Bohannan, 1968.) - 

The patterned compliance of the police with 
citizens may be understood partly as an instance of 
the reinstitutionalization function of the legal proc- 


SITUATIONAL EVIDENCE AND ARREST 


Another variable that might be expected 
to affect the probability of arrest is the na- 
ture of the evidence that links a juvenile 
suspect to an incident. In patrol work there 
are two major means by which suspects are 
initially connected with the commission of 
crimes: the observation of the act itself by 
a policeman and the testimony by a citizen 
against a suspect. The primary evidence 
can take other forms, such as a bloodstain 
on a suspect’s clothing or some other kind 
of physical “clue,” but this is very unusual 
in routine patrol work. In fact, the legally 
minor incidents that typically occasion po- 
lice-juvenile contacts seldom provide even 
the possibility of non-testimonial evidence. 
If there is neither a policeman who witnesses 
the incident nor a citizen who gives testi- 
mony concerning it, then ordinarily there is 
no evidence whatever in the field setting. 
Lastly, it should be emphasized that the 
concept of evidence as used here refers to 
“situational evidence” rather than to “legal 
evidence.” Thus it refers to the kind of 
information that appears relevant to an 
observer in a field setting rather than to 
what might be acceptable as evidence in a 
court of law. 

In about 50% of the situations a police 
officer observes the juvenile offense, exclud- 
ing felonies and traffic violations. Hence, 
even though citizens initially detect most 
juvenile deviance, the police often respond 
in time to witness the behavior in question. 
In roughly 25% of the situations the po- 
liceman arrives too late to see the offense 
committed but a citizen gives testimonial 
evidence. The remaining cases, composed 
primarily of non-criminal disputes and sus- 
picious person situaticns, bear no evidence 
of criminal conduct. In a heavy majority of 
routine police-juvenile encounters, the juv- 
enile suspect finds himself with incriminating 
evidence of some sort. The low arrest rate 
should be understood in this context. 

On the other hand, it should not be for- 
gotten that these proportions pertain to 


ess. Police control of juveniles, for example, is partly 
a matter of reinforcement of the broader institution 
of authority based upon age status. The police sup- 
port adult authority; in parent-child conflicts the 
police tend to support parental authority. 
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TABLE 5, PERCENT OF POLICE ENCOUNTERS WITH JUVENILE SUSPECTS ACCORDING TO 
Mayor SITUATIONAL EVIDENCE AND RACE OF SUSPECT, BY FIELD DISPOSITION, 
(TABLE EXCLUDES FELONIES AND TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS.) 








Major Situational Evidence and Race of Suspect 


Police Citizen No Not 285 28 S 

Witness Testimony Evidence Ascertained 3 S SS E 
Field SE a en ee S S z 3 
Disposition N W N WwW N W N W Gi fx) Gi 
Arrest 16 10 22 14 ES 4 (2) ees 15 9 12 
Release-in-Field 84 90 78 Se 100 96 (7) (2) 85 91 88 
Total Percent 100 100 100 100 100 100 ee, aed 100 100 100 
Total Number (57) (69) (36) (21) (22) (28) (9) (2) (124) (120) (244) 


misdemeanor situations and that the arrests 
are all arrests without a formal warrant. The 
law of criminal procedure requires that the 
officer witness the offense before he may 
make a misdemeanor arrest without warrant. 
If the officer does not observe the offense, 
he must have a signed complaint from a 
citizen. Such is the procedural law for 
adults. The law for juveniles, however, is 
in flux as far as questions of procedure are 
concerned.”° It is not at all clear that an 
appellate court would decide on a juvenile’s 
behalf if he were to appeal his case on 


20 This has been all the more the case since the 
US. Supreme Court decision in 1967, In re Gault, 
387 U.S. 1. The Gault decision is a move toward 
applying the same formal controls over the process- 
ing of juvenile suspects as are applied in the adult 
criminal process. For an observation study of 
juvenile court encounters see Norman Lefstein, et al. 
(1969). This study includes a discussion of constitu- 
tional issues relating to the processing of juveniles. 

It might be added that from a social control 
standpoint, neither police deviance from procedural 
law, in the handling of juveniles or adults, nor the 
low rate of detection and sanctioning of this 
deviance should be surprising. Rarely can a law of 
any kind be found without deviance, and equally 
rare is the detection rate or sanctioning rate for any 
form of legal deviance near the 100% level. Curi- 
ously, however, social scientists seem to take for 
granted low enforcement of substantive law, while 
they take low control of deviance by the agents of 
law, such as policemen, to be an empirical peculi- 
arity. Much might be gained from an approach 
that would seek to understand both forms of legal 
deviance and control with the same analytical frame- 
work. Moreover, substantive control and procedural 
control can be profitably analyzed in terms of their 
inter-relations (cf. Llewellyn, 1962:22). Procedural 
control of the police—for example, limitations on 
their power to stop-and-frisk—-can decrease detec- 
tion and sanctioning probabilities for certain forms 
of substantive deviance, such as “possession of 
narcotics.” 


the grounds that he was arrested for a mis- 
demeanor even though the arresting officer 
neither witnessed the act nor acquired a 
formal complaint from a citizen. Even so, it 
might be expected that the rate of arrest 
would be higher in encounters where the act 
is witnessed by a policeman, if only because 
these would seem to be the situations where 
the juvenile suspect is maximally and unam- 
biguously liable. But this expectation is not 
supported by the observation data (see 
Table 5). 

In Table 5 it is shown that in “police 
witness” situations the arrest rate is no 
higher but is even slightly, though in 
significantly, lower than the rate in “citizen 
testimony” situations. It is possible that 
some or all of these arrests where the major 
situational evidence lies with the testimony 
of a citizen would be viewed as “false” ar- 
rests if they involved adult suspects, though 
this legal judgment cannot be made with 
certainty. It is conceivable, for example, 
that some citizen complainants signed formal 
complaints at the police station subsequent 
to the field encounters. 

The low arrest rate in “police witness” 
situations is striking in itself. It documents 
the enormous extent to which patrolmen use 
their discretion to release juvenile deviants 
without official sanction and without making 
an official report of the incident. Official sta- 
tistics on juvenile delinquency vastly under- 
estimate even the delinquent acts that police- 
men witness while on patrol. In this sense 
the police keep down the official delinquency 
rate.*} One other implication of the low 


21 Citizens do not necessarily perceive the “de- 
linquency problem” as a function of official de- 
linquency rates and are probably more concerned 
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arrest rate should be noted. Because the vast 
majority of police-juvenile contacts are con- 
cluded in field settings, judicial control of 
police conduct through the exclusion of evi- 
dence in juvenile courts is potentially emas- 
culated. Police control of juveniles—like that 
of adults (Reiss and Black, 1967)—-may be 
less prosecution-oriented than the law as- 
sumes. In other words, much about the 
policing of juveniles follows an informal- 
processing or harassment model rather than 
a formal-processing model of control.” From 
a behavioral standpoint, law enforcement 
generally is not a legal duty of policemen. 

On the other hand, the importance of 
situational evidence should not be analyti- 
cally underestimated. Table 5 also shows 
that the police very rarely arrest juveniles 
when there is no evidence. In only one case 
was a juvenile arrested when there was no 
situational evidence in the observer’s judg- 
ment; this was a suspicious person situation. 
In sum, then, even when the police have 
very persuasive situational evidence, they 
generally release juveniles in the field; but, 
when they do arrest juveniles, they almost 
always have evidence of some kind. When 
there is strong evidence against a suspect, 
formal enforcement becomes a privilege of 
the police officer. This privilege provides an 
opportunity for discriminatory practices 
(Davis, 1969:169-176). 


THE SUSPECT’S DEFERENCE AND ARREST 
A final factor that can be considered in its 


with what they know about patterns of victimiza~- 
tion in their communities or neighborhoods. Many 
citizens may be inclined more to a folk version of 
the control approach than a labeling approach to 
delinquency. Their very concern about “the prob- 
lem” may be partly a dissatisfaction with the exist- 
ing detection and sanctioning probabilities they 
divine about juvenile deviance. 

22 Michael Banton (1964:6—7) makes a distinction 
between “Jaw officers,” whose contacts with citizens 
tend to be of a punitive or inquisitory character, 
and “peace officers,” who operate within the moral 
consensus of the community and are less concerned 
with law enforcement for its own sake. He suggests 
that patrol officers principally are peace officers, 
whereas detectives and traffic officers, for example, 
are more involved in law enforcement as such. Ban- 
ton’s distinction has been elaborated by Bittner 
(1967) and Wilson (1968). Except when patrolmen 
handle felony situations involving juveniles, the 
policing of juveniles is mainly a matter of main- 
taining peace. 


relation to the situational production of 
juvenile arrests is the suspect’s degree of 
deference toward the police. Earlier research 
on police work suggests a strong association 
between situational outcomes and the degree 
of respect extended to policemen by suspects, 
namely, the less respectful the suspect, the 
harsher the sanction (Piliavin and Briar, 
1964; Westley, 1955}. In this section it is 
shown that the observation data on police- 
juvenile contacts draw a somewhat more 
complex profile of this relationship than 
might have been anticipated. 

Before the findings on this relationship 
are examined, however, it should be noted 
that the potential impact of the suspect’s 
deference on juvenile dispositions in the ag- 
gregate is necessarily limited. Only a small 
minority of juveniles behave at the extremes 
of a continuum going from very deferential 
or very respectful at one end to antagonistic 
or disrespectful at the other. In most en- 
counters with patrolmen the outward be- 
havior of juvenile suspects falls between 
these two extremes: the typical juvenile is 
civil toward police officers, neither strikingly 
respectful nor disrespectful. The juvenile 
suspect is civil toward the police in 57% of 
the encounters, a rather high proportion in 
view of the fact that the degree of deference 
was not ascertained in 16% of the 281 
cases. The juvenile is very deferential m 
11% and antagonistic in 16% of the en- 
counters. Thus if disrespectful juveniles are 
processed with stronger sanctions, the sub- 
population affected is fairly small. The ma- 
jority of juvenile arrests occur when the sus- 
pect is civil toward the police. It remains to 
be seen, however, how great the differences 
are in the probability of arrest among juve- 
niles who display varying degrees of defer- 
ence. - 

The relationship between a juvenile sus- 
pect’s deference and his liability to arrest 
is relatively weak and does not appear to be 
unidirectional. Considering all of the cases, 
the arrest rdte for encounters where the sus- 
pect is civil is 16%. When the suspect be- 
haves antagonistically toward the police, the 
rate is higher—-22%. Although this difference 
is not wide, it is in the expected direction. 
What was not anticipated, however, is that 
the arrest rate for encounters involving very 
deferential. suspects is also 22%, the same as 
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TABLE 6. PERCENT OF POLICE ENCOUNTERS WITH JUVENILE SUSPECTS ACCORDING TO THE 
Suspect’s Race AND Decree OF DEFERENCE TOWARD THE POLICE, BY FIELD DISPOSITION. 
(TABLE EXCLUDES FELONIES.) 





Race and Suspect’s Degree of Deference 


Negro White 

Very Not Very Not All 
Field Deferen- Antago- Ascer- Deferen- Antago- Ascer- Encoun- 
Disposition tial Civil nistic tained tial Civil nistic tained ters 
Arrest 20 15 24 10 9 13 12 12 
Release-in-Field 80 85 76 100 90 91 87 100 88 
Total Percent 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 - 
Total Number (20) (72) (21) (23) (10) (76) (23) (21) (266) 


that for the antagonistic group. At the two 
extremes, then, the arrest rate is somewhat 
higher. 

Table 6 shows the arrest rates of suspects, 
excluding felony situations, according to 
their race and degree of deference toward 
police. The bi-polar pattern appears in the 
encounters with Negro juveniles, though in 
the encounters with white juveniles it does 
not. In fact, the number of cases where a 
white juvenile is extreme at one end or the 
other, particularly where he is very deferen- 
tial, is so small as to render the differences 
insignificant. Likewise there is a case prob- 
lem with the Negro encounters, but there 
the differences are a little wider, especially 
between the encounters where the suspect 
is civil as against those where the suspect is 
antagonistic. Overall, again, the differences 
are not dramatic for either race. 

Because of the paucity of cases in the 
“very deferential” and “antagonistic” cate- 
gories, the various offenses, with one excep- 
tion, cannot be held constant. It is possible 
to examine only the juvenile rowdiness cases 
separately. In those encounters the arrest 
rates follow the bipolar pattern: 16% for 
very deferential juveniles, 11% for civil 
juveniles, and 17% for the encounters where 
a juvenile suspect is antagonistic or dis- 
respectful. When felony, serious misde- 
meanor, and rowdiness cases are combined 
into one statistical base, the pattern is again 
bipolar: 26%, 18%, and’29% for the very 
deferential, civil, and antagonistic cases re- 
spectively. 

Nothing more than speculation can be 
offered to account for the unexpectedly high 
arrest rate for juveniles who make an un- 


usually great effort to behave respectfully 
toward policemen. First, it might be sug- 
gested that this finding does not necessarily 
conflict with that of Piliavin and Briar 
(1964), owing to an important difference 
between the coding systems employed. Pilia- 
vin and Briar use only two categories, “co- 
operative” and “uncooperative,” so the “very 
deferential” and “civil” cases presumably 
fall into the same category. If this coding 
system were employed in the present investi- 
gation, the bipolar distribution would dis- 
appear, since the small number of “very 
deferential” cases would be absorbed by the 
larger number of “civil” cases and the com- 
bined rate would remain below the rate 
for the “antagonistic” cases. This, then, is 
one methodological explanation of the dis- 
crepancy in findings between the two investi- 
gations. 

One substantive interpretation of the pat- 
tern itself is that juveniles who are and who 
know themselves to be particularly liable to 
arrest may be especially deferential toward 
the police as a tactic of situational self-de- 
fense. After all, the notion that one is well- 
advised to be polite to policemen if one is 
in trouble is quite widespread in the com- 
munity. It is a folk belief. These findings 
might suggest that this tactic is by no means 
fool-proof. In any event the data do not 
provide for a test of this interpretation. It 
would seem that a good deal more research 
is needed pertaining to the relations between 
situational etiquette and sanctioning. 


OVERVIEW 


This paper examines findings on the offi- 
cial detection and sanctioning of juvenile 
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deviance. It begins with a conception of 
deviance that emphasizes sanctioning proba- 
bilities, thereby linking the empirical opera- 
tion of social control systems to the analyti- 
cal definition of deviant behavior itself. In 
the present investigation, the central con- 
cern is to specify situational conditions that 
affect the probability of sanction by arrest 
subsequent to the mobilization of policemen 
in field settings. It is a control approach to 
juvenile deviance. Simultaneously it Is a 
study of interaction between representatives 
of the legal system and juveniles—a study 
of law-in-action. 

Several major patterns appear in the find- 
ing from the observation research. It would 
seem wise to conclude with a statement of 
these patterns in propositional form. Obser- 
vation of police work in natural settings, 
after all, is hardly beyond an exploratory 
phase. 


I: Most police encounters with juveniles arise 
in direct response to citizens who take the 
initiative to mobilize the police to action. 

II: The great bulk of police encounters with 
juveniles pertain to matters of minor legal 
significance. 

II: The probability of sanction by arrest is 
very low for juveniles who have encounters 
with the police. 

IV: The probability of arrest increases with 
the legal seriousness of alleged juvenile of- 
fenses, ag that legal seriousness is defined in 
the criminal law for adults. 

V: Police sanctioning of juveniles strongly 
reflects the manifest preferences of citizen 
complainants in field encounters. 

VI: The arrest rate for Negro juveniles is 
higher than that for white juveniles, but evi- 
dence that the police behaviorally orient them- 
selves to race as such is absent. 

VII: The presence of situational evidence 
linking a juvenile to a deviant act is an im- 
portant factor in the probability of arrest. 
VIII: The probability of arrest is higher for 
juveniles who are unusually respectful toward 
the police and for those who are unusually 
disrespectful. 


Collectively the eight propositions, along 
with the corollary implications suggested in 
the body of the analysis, provide the begin- 
ning of an empirical portrait of the policing 
of juveniles. At some point, however, a de- 
scriptive portrait of this kind informs theory. 
This paper proceeds from a definition of 
deviance as any class of behavior for which 
there is a probability of negative sanction 


subsequent to its detection. From there it 
inquires into factors that differentially re- 
late to the detection and particularly the 
official sanctioning of juveniles. Hence it 
inquires into properties that generate a con- 
trol response. This strategy assumes that 
sanctioning probabilities are contingent upon 
properties of social situations besides rule- 
violative behavior. Since deviance is defined 
here in terms of the probability of sanction, 
it should now be apparent that the referent 
of the concept of deviance may include what- 
ever else, besides rule-violative behavior, 
generates sanctioning. The present analysis 
suggests that sanctioning is usually contin- 
gent upon a configuration of situational 
properties. Perhaps, then, deviance itself 
should be treated theoretically as a configu- 
ration of properties rether than as a unidi- 
mensional behavioral event. A critical aspect 
of the sociology of deviance and control 
consists in the discovery of these configura- 
tions. More broadly, the aim is to discover 
the social organization of deviance and con- 
trol. 

The topic at hand embraces a good deal 
more than police encounters with juveniles. 
There is a need for information about other 
contexts of social control, studies of other 
detection and sanctioning processes. There 
is a need for comparative analysis. What is 
the role of the complainant upon comparable 
occasions? Is a complainant before a police- 
man analogous to an interest group before a 
legislature? Little is known about the dif- 
ferences and similarities between legal and 
nonlegal systems of social control. What is 
the effect of evidence in non-legal contexts? 
How is a policeman before a suspect like a 
psychiatrist before a patient or a pimp be- 
fore a whore? Are there varieties of pro- 
cedural control over the sanctioning process 
in non-legal contexts? To what extent are 
other legal processes responsive to moral 
diversity in the citizen population? The in- 
tricacies of social control generally are 
slighted in sociology. Correspondingly the 
state of the general theory of deviance and 
control is primitive. 
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PREMARITAL SEX AS DEVIANT BEHAVIOR: 
AN APPLICATION OF CURRENT 
APPROACHES TO DEVIANCE! 


Tra L. REISS 


University of Minnesota 


Premarital sexual intercourse is viewed as deviant behavior by most parents in our culture 
and with suficient intensity to qualify this substantive area for inclusion in the subfield of 
deviant behavior. However, litle has been done to apply the basic propositions developed 
within the field of deviance to premarital coitus. In this paper I apply key aspects of three 
basic approaches: (1) labeling, (2) anomie, and (3) social and cultural supports, to this sub- 
stantive area and indicate the ways in which this application may throw light on the 
strengths and weaknesses of each of these approaches and on their relevance for various types 
of deviance. Suggestions are made for develofing a general theory of deviance using some of 


the conclusions of this paper. 


INTRODUCTION 


BE last two decades have witnessed a 

revived interest and the development of 

new approaches in the area of deviant 
behavior. The so-called “labeling school” has 
come to the fore with the work of Lemert 
(1951, 1967), Becker (1963, 1964), Kit- 
suse (1964), and others. The older ap- 
proaches to deviance have continued to re- 
ceive emphasis during this period m the 
writings of Merton (1957), Cohen (1966), 
Parsons (1951), Clinard (1961) and others. 
The growth of new conceptions has led to 
increased controversy among those working 
in this area (see: Gibbs, 1966; Cohen, 1966 
for some account of this). 

Here, I propose: (1) to apply some of 
the basic propositions, both old and new, 
concerning deviant behavior to a substantive 
area that has not been heretofore so treated, 
and (2) to assess, in the light of this applica- 
tion, the relative utility of these propositions, 
the assumptions underlying them, their in- 
terrelations, and finally to indicate the value 
of this process for the development of deviant 
behavior theory. 

Drugs, mental illness, and crime are the 
key areas that have been analyzed by those 
interested in deviance. The area of premarital 
sexual intercourse has been rarely, if ever, 


1 An earlier version of this paper was presented 
at the 1968 American Sociological Association meet- 
. ings in Boston, Massachusetts. Special thanks to 
Albert Cohen, David Mechanic, James Price, John 
Stratton, and Robert Terry, all of whom read 
drafts of this paper and gave me the benefit of 
their comments. 
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used for the subject matter of a study of 
deviance. Deviant behavior, by general agree- 
ment, refers to behavior which is viewed by 
a considerable number of people as reprehen- 
sible and beyond the tolerance limit. Pre- 
marital coitus qualifies on the basic ground 
that in the eyes of most adults (77% in a 
national sample of adults, 21 years and 
older; see Reiss, 1967) it is viewed as the 
violation of a norm, and many people hold 
this view with sufficient intensity to place 
such behavior outside their tolerance limits. 
The definition of deviance used here is that 
of Clinard (1961), which simply defines 
deviance as behavior “outside the commu- 
nity’s tolerance limits.” Premarital coital 
behavior seems to qualify as an object of 
deviance as much as the smoking of mari- 
juana which Becker (1963) studied. While 
it is true that large numbers of today’s 
youth participate in and normatively accept 
premarital coitus and marijuana smoking, it 
is equally true that large numbers of their 
parents label such behavior as outside of 
their tolerance limits, This appears to be a 
situation in which two groups differ sharply 
in their labeling of these forms of behavior. 
Using Clinard’s definition of deviance, pre- 
marital coitus is a legitimate type of devi- 
ance from the perspective of the adult popu- 
lation, and it will afford a new area by 
which to examine some of the basic proposi- 
tions concerning deviant behavior. 

Cohen (1966:47) makes a useful distinc- 
tion between psychological and sociological 
explanations of deviance: “. . . psychological 
inquiry is concerned with identifying varia- 
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bles and processes involved in the motiva- 
tions of deviance and conformity, and with 
constructing exact theories about their inter- 
relationsbips. Sociological theory is con- 
cerned with identifying the variables and 
processes in the larger social system that in 
turn shape those that are involved in motiva- 
tion, and that determine their distribution 


within the system.” 


I shall not examine the relevance of psy- 
chological approaches to premarital coitus in 
this paper (See Cohen, 1966: Chapters 5 
and 6); instead I shall examine three major 
sociological theories: (1) Labeling theory, 
(2) Anomie theory, and (3) Social and Cul- 
tural Support theory. For purposes of analy- 
sis I shall choose one representative proposi- 
tion for each theory. It should be noted that 
a single proposition, while sufficient for my 
aims, cannot do justice to the full complexity 
of a given theory. One additional caution: 
the three approaches to be examined are by 
no means mutually exclusive. Cohen (1965) 
has indicated some key interrelationships, 
as has Cloward (1959). Such interrelations, 
which are neglected in specific analyses, are 
taken into account in the general discussion 
in the last part of the paper. 


LABELING THEORY 


Let us start with a key proposition from 
the new labeling theory. As in any such clas- 
sification of theorists, each of the men under 
this category is somewhat different from 
every other. Lemert (1951) has one of the 
earliest statements of this approach in his 
textbook Social Pathology, in which he 
makes a distinction between primary and 
secondary deviance and defines secondary 
deviance as follows: “When a person begins 
to employ his deviant behavior or a role 
based upon it as a means of defense, attack 
or adjustment to the overt and covert prob- 
lems created by the consequent societal re- 
action to him, his deviation is secondary” 
(1951:75). 

Primary deviation is less important in 
one’s self concept as can be seen: “The 
deviations remain primary deviations or 
symptomatic and situational as long as they 
are rationalized or otherwise dealt with as 
functions of a socially acceptable role” 
(1951:76). 


In short, primary deviations are the com- 
mon everyday norm violations, whereas sec- 
ondary deviations occur when one has 
come to think of himself differently because 
of his deviant behavior and thereby comes 
to assume the role of a deviant. To illustrate: 
such secondary deviation, as with delin- 
quency, may occur because of frequent ar- 
rests and definitions by police and judges. 
Lemert believes that secondary deviation is 
more worthwhile to study. Previous research- 
ers had stressed the search for causes within 
the individual to such an extent that they 
failed to see how accidental much of deviant 
behavior was and how vital the societal role 
was in producing secondary deviance. 

Secondary deviance is, by definition, pro- 
duced by societal reactions to deviant be- 
havior, i.e., by societal attempts at con- 
trolling deviance. This is the key proposition 
of labeling theory. When a deviant is labeled 
as such, his self conception may be affected 
so as to start him on what Becker (1963) 
calls “career” deviance. Deviance by this 
view is created by society; it results from 
labeling of a deviant. Groups or “audiences” 
choose which acts to label as deviant, and 
then some of the particular individuals who 
are so labeled react and enter upon career 
deviation. The concern as Becker has put it 
is: “I will be less concerned with the personal 
and social characteristics of deviants than 
with the process by which they come to be 
thought of as outsiders and their reactions 
to that judgment” (1963:10). 

Society chooses what rules to enforce, in 
what situations, on what people. Thus, Ne- 
groes may get censored for what whites 
can do; women censored for what men may 
do; certain men censored for what their 
friends are also doing and some may be 
labeled as deviants even though they haven’t 
violated any norm but are merely so accused. 
Although some think that Becker has taken 
a completely relativistic position and defines 
deviance as unrelated to the act, this is not 
quite so: “In short, whether a given act is 
deviant or not depends in part on the nature 
of the act (that is, whether or not it violates 
some rule) and in part on what other people 
do about it” (Becker, 1963:14). 

One could still study the class of acts 
which society sometimes labels and seeks for 
causes, but Becker’s interest is, as noted 
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above, in the way in which the labeling 
occurs and how it affects the deviants. How 
does the individual avoid the conforming 
pressures of society; how does he get caught 
and labeled; how does this affect his sel 
image (Goffman, 1963)? Becker believes the 
public label leads to a self-fulfilling prophecy 
and thus actually creates the deviant career 
or what Lemert would call secondary de- 
viance. In any full explanation, Becker ang 
Lemert would surely bring to bear elements 
of the interactive process other than societal 
labeling. However, the labeling proposition 
(that societal labeling causes deviance) is 
a key one in their theoretical approach, and 
it is sufficient to utilize it to see how well it 
fits as an explanation of premarital sexual 
intercourse. The reader should keep in mind. 
however, that this overall approach stresses 
a variety of other ways in which the defini- 
tion of others affects one’s self definition. 

One key characteristic of the sexual act 
creates difficulty with the above labeling 
approach, That characteristic is the low 
physical and normative visibility of sexual 
acts. The kind of premarital heterosexual 
activity that parents censure, such as pre- 
marital coitus, occurs under conditions that 
severely limit the likelihood of discovery. 
Kinsey et al. (1953:326) report discovery of 
six acts out of each 100,000 reported to them. 
The most common place for coitus is in the 
girl’s home or the boy’s home. Parents make 
little deliberate effort to catch their children 
copulating, and accidental discoveries are 
quite rare, as noted above. Law enforcement 
agencies do not usually seek to carry out 
systematically the laws in their books against 
fornication (Ploscowe, 1951; Sherwin, 1966), 
unless some distinctly public display or 
more serious law violation accompanies such 
behavior. The chief circumstance in which 
there may be adult labeling of deviants 
occurs when the female becomes pregnant 
(Reiss, A. J., 1960; Vincent, 1961), and 
even here abortion and geographic mobility 
are ways of avoiding labeling. In sum, then, 
the situation is somewhat distinct from drug 
addiction, mental illness, or crime. In those 
situations the law enforcement agencies ac- 
tively seek to find offenders of the norms, 
and widespread public labeling is much more 
difficult to avoid. 

The reason for this difference is not simply 


a matter of greater concern on the part of the 
adult population with non-sexual normative 
offenses. Surely one could argue that many 
parents would be just as concerned about 
finding that their 16-year-old daughter has 
engaged in premarital coitus as that she has 
smoked marijuana. The difference is in part 
due to a more private, personal, conception 
of sexuality. Evidence from studies of sex 
(Ehrmann, 1959; Shofield, 1965; Reiss, 
1967) indicates a high level of tolerance of 
other people’s views on proper sexuality and 
a strong association of sex with primary types 
of relationships. The greater privacy of sex 
behavior is thus believed to be only partly 
a result of the act itself but partly also due 
to the widespread conception of this behavior 
as private behavior. From infancy on, Ameri- 
can parents bring up children with a general 
attempt to restrict public display of sexuality 
and thereby to develop a private conceptual- 
ization of sex behavior (Sears et al., 1957). 
Public masturbation on the part of children 
is discouraged; a general avoidance approach 
is taken with attempts to avoid prolonged 
discussions about sex with children and with 
goals of distracting the child from any public 
display of sexuality. This is a basic element 
in explaining the ease with which youngsters 
can practice their sexuality without adult 
supervision. This avoidance approach helps 
give the peer group more power in the sexual 
sphere, for it restricts parental interference 
and it clearly lowers the adult’s ability to 
know what is occurring. 

The lack of widespread direct adult label- 
ing of premarital coitus in interactive situa- 
tions with youngsters means that the labeling 
approach is, to this extent, difficult to apply. 
However, we can see some application of it 
in the recent findings (Reiss, 1967:Chapter 
7) of widespread guilt reactions at all levels 
of premarital sexual behavior. These findings 
indicated that the typical path of sexual de- 
velopment involved initial feelings of guilt 
at the first kiss, and then a reduction in guilt 
as kissing behavior continued through time. 
Then movement into a more advanced form 
of sexual intimacy such as breast or genital 
petting, and then guilt reactions which in 
turn were eliminated by repeated behavior, 
and so on until one either gets married or 
reaches the maximum level of permissiveness. 
One can also take these findings and see if 
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the guilt and the tendency toward increased 
sexual permissiveness could be causally tied 
to acts of societal labeling of this behavior 
as deviant. As noted above, there is little 
data available on the direct interactive proc- 
ess of parental labeling of children as deviant 
because of premarital coitus. However, we do 
know that, as a group, married people are 
about twice as likely to favor premarital 
abstinence as are dating people (Reiss, 1967: 
Chapter 2). 

This discrepancy between adult and child 
seems today to be more due to the demands 
of different role positions than to a genera- 
tional difference, Parents with older children 
are significantly lower on acceptance of pre- 
marital coitus than parents of the same age 
with no children or very young children. A 
single person of the same age as these parents 
is the most likely to accept premarital coitus 
(Reiss, 1967:Chapter 9). Thus, it seems 
that role position, rather than age or genera- 
tion, is the key factor. The parental role 
demands one take responsibility for someone 
else, and the risks of premarital coitus are 
anxiety-provoking to a parent responsible for 
such consequences. But despite the adult 
objection to premarital coitus, low visibility 
makes labeling difficult and unlikely. Also, 
we can explain the greater permissiveness of 
young people by reference to roles, as in the 
above analysis, without utilizing labeling 
theory. Cognitive dissonance theory con- 
cerning the reduction of dissonance between 
attitude and behavior would also help to 
explain the trend toward increased permis- 
siveness without reference to labeling theory 
(Festinger, 1957). 

We also have data indicating that dating- 
age children perceive some gap between 
themselves and their parents, although not a 
radical gap (Reiss, 1967:Chapter 8). One 
can conclude that the guilt feelings that 
youngsters feel in their premarital sexual 
activities result from an awareness of general 
parental opposition to sexuality even though 
direct parental labeling did not occur. The 
avoidance approach of many parents and 
the direct or indirect statements regarding 
sexuality of many others may well promote 
such feelings of guilt and other psychological 
qualms regarding sex. However, the parents 
were themselves more acceptant of premarital 
sexuality when they were single, and the 


basic values which go with such acceptance 
probably have not vanished from their 
makeup. The child may: well perceive that a 
parent who stresses pleasure, affection, and 
autonomy would not severely condemn pre- 
marital coitus. This sense of only weak op- 
position from parents may well underlie the 
ease with which most youngsters seemed to 
be able to overcome their guilt reactions and 
may help explain why they did not, therefore, 
become career deviants. 

The motivation for the increase in pre- 
marital sexual permissiveness, as youngsters 
get older, may well come in part from peer 
group support for the males, and from male 
persuasion for the females. Such group sup- 
port also tends to weaken the potential 
effects of other group’s labels and thereby 
lessens the relevance of labeling theory. How- 
ever, there is another source of labeling 
which may affect premarital sexual permis- 
siveness, and that is labeling from within the 
peer group. It is possible that a girl who is 
labeled by the boys or others in her school 
as an easy mark may react to this label and 
decide to continue or increase her sexual ac- 
tivities because of such a group label. That 
this occurs in some cases is undeniable. The 
real question is how much of the sexual be- 
havior of females can be explained in this 
fashion? The research evidence from Kinsey 
et al. (1953), Ehrmann (1959) and Reiss 
(1967) all indicates that the vast majority 
of females who have premarital coitus have 
it with a very few partners. In short, the 
promiscuous female is statistically very much 
in the mmority. Some of these promiscuous 
females may have been propelled into their 
behavior by deviant labeling, but the ma- 
jority of the experienced females report that 
it was an intimate love relationship that led 
to their acceptance of premarital coitus 
(Ehrmann, 1959:Chapter 4; Reiss, 1967: 
114). Also, most females seem to accept their 
coital behavior as proper and show little 
evidence of being driven to do what they 
personally do not want to do (Ehrmann, 
1959:Chapter 5; Reiss, 1967: Chapter 2). 

What does the above discussion lead us to 
conclude? Shall we conclude that very little 
of premarital sexual permissiveness is sec- 
ondary deviance, that it is largely primary 
deviance? It is difficult to say when using 
Lemert’s definitions of these two types of 
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deviance. Much of premarital sexual coitus 
is a repetitive phenomenon and not a raze 
one, and the actor does realize that there is 
societal opposition. There are secondary as- 
pects in the sense that the individual ds- 
velops an ideology to defend his sexual 
behavior and often feels distinct from the 
general adult culture. Also, the individual 
does redefine himself as a sexually “mature” 
person and relate this to a different self-view 
as a citizen with a new philosophy of lifs. 
These individuals often counter-label their 
opponents as “prudes.” Such counter-label- 
ing has not been well explored. Many of these 
young people are, to use Merton’s termi- 
nology, “nonconformists” and not merely 
“aberrant” (Merton, 1966); that is, they 
want to replace the older, more restrictive 
sexual norms with their own—more permis- 
siveness—norms. Here, then, is a situation 
where one can see that the growth of whet 
parents would call “deviant behavior” occurs 
largely from support of a youth culture, the 
nature of our courtship institutions, the 
parental values and approach to sex and the 
low visibility of sex. The applicability of the 
labeling approach to such deviance is rather 
partial and incomplete. This is not a rejection 
of that approach but merely a qualificatioa 
that it may well be better suited to the ex- 
planation of deviant behaviors with higher 
visibility and less subgroup support. The la- 
beling proposition examined here (that sc- 
cietal labeling promotes deviance) implicitly 
assumes a high level of visibility and that 
the labeled persons are not a cohesive group 
capable of counteraction. These assumptions 
do not fit with the data on premarital coitus. 


ANOMIE THEORY 


Another prominent sociological explana- 
tion of deviance involves anomie theory, as 
derived from Emile Durkheim (1964) and 
developed by Robert K. Merton (1938, 
1957). Merton postulated that anomie was 
caused by a disjunction between culturally 
shared goals and institutionalized means for 
achieving them. Such a strain of goals and 
means leads to lowered conformity to goals 
and means, and thereby to anomie and 
deviant behavior, sometimes in the form of 
patterned evasions (Williams, 1960). This 
is the basic proposition from anomie theory 


that I will examine. Would this proposition 
fit with what we know about the causes of 
premarital sexual deviancy? As with labeling 
theory, I am not attempting to examine all 
facets of anomie theory but rather to select 
one central proposition which is sufficient 
for present purposes. l 

One may apply Merton’s schema of five 
modes of adaptation (conformity, innovation 
ritualism, retreatism and rebellion) to the 
area of premarital sex, historically. In his 
presentation of this proposition, Merton 
utilized the cultural goal of success which 
was difficult to obtain for the lower classes. 
One can analogously use the shared cultural 
goal of marriage. The means to achieve this 
include unchaperoned dating. One additional 
Means, particularly in the pre-World War 
One period, was preservation of virginity. 
Now these means came into conflict, for the 
open dating system led to situations wherein 
it was difficult to preserve virginity. Also, a 
girl who was too intent on such preservation 
might be left out af the dating structure. 
Conversely, a girl who was too free sexually 
might be excluded from consideration as a 
marriage partner. This conflict of means led 
to an “innovation” (in Merton’s terms) so 
that by the 1920’s we find that discreet 
coitus when in love is becoming acceptable 
and providing an alternate courtship path 
to marriage. Thus, Merton’s anomie notions 
do have some historical fit with an explana- 
tion of premarital coitus. 

However, as an explanation of present day 
premarital sexual behavior and attitudes, the 
Merton proposition does not seem adequate. 
This is predominantly so because (1) the 
young people themselves have a high degree 
of tolerance for other people’s sexual rela- 
tionships, and thus the amount of felt strain 
is minimized (Ehrmann, 1959; Schofield, 
1965; Reiss, 1967), and (2) the young peo- 
ple today have a fully developed autonomous 
courtship system which is shaped greatly 
by their own felt needs and desires. In sum, 
the preservation of virginity seems less im- 
portant and less widespread today. (Reiss, 
1967:Chapter 2). The likelihood of strain 
today is thus smaller than in the 1920’s. 
Young people talk a great deal more openly 
about their sexual ideas and behaviors, and 
this too probably helps reduce strain in 
decision making. The strain model which 
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anomie theory assumes is not always applica- 
ble to a courtship situation where autonomy 
is high and where the legitimacy of choosing 
one’s own standard is supported by the youth 
culture. 

In summary, evidence on young people 
shows adherence to the legitimacy of choos- 
ing from a variety of premarital sexual stan- 
dards, rather than a condition of normless- 
ness. The situation 50 years ago might 
have been one of anomie in the area of sex, 
but today the growth of new sexual codes 
together with the legitimacy of choice in- 
dicates the solution to this anomic situation 
rather than anomie itself. Today, the cultural 
value of female virginity at marriage is held 
much more strongly by parents than by 
their dating youngsters (Bell and Buerkle, 
1961). Thus, it is largely the parents who 
define premarital coitus as deviant behavior. 
Anomie theory appears to be more of an 
adequate explanation concerning historical 
origins of current sex customs than an ex- 
planation of present day sexual attitudes and 
behavior. The assumption underlying anomie 
theory which posits the presence of “strain” 
does not seem to fit the situation present 
in all types of deviance. Once again the im- 
portance of making explicit the assumptions 
of a particular approach is made more ob- 
vious when we examine a new substantive 
area such as premarital coitus. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL SUPPORT THEORY 


One can invoke group support and cultural 
transmission factors (Cohen, 1966:Chapters 
8 and 9) as the basis for deviance. This can 
be done in several ways. First, one can simply 
say that this subculture conditions people 
to perform behavior that some other sub- 
culture labels as deviant. The proposition 
here could be elaborated to state that people 
perform these deviant acts because their 
significant others, their reference groups, and 
their normative contacts are such as to sup- 
port and reward such deviant behavior. Some 
people have tried to explain crime in various 
places by reference to such a proposition. 
The best known of these attempts is Suther- 
land’s differential association theory in which 
interactive contact with deviant norms is 
used to explain deviant behavior (Suther- 
land, 1960). A. J. Reiss (1968) has pointed 


out the relevance of the social organization 
of vice to the study of deviance, and. Vincent 
(1961:243-249) has elaborated upon the 
applicability of differential association to the 
area of sex. How does this key proposition 
of social and cultural support theory fit the 
situation of premarital coitus? 

The data in the area of sex fit much better 
with this proposition than with either the 
labeling or the anomie proposition. A recent 
national study (Reiss, 1967) of group dif- 
ferences in premarital sexual attitudes 
stresses the importance of the basic setting 
of adult institutions, especially the family, 
and also the key importance of the autonomy 
of courtship groups.* The courtship group 
has special characteristics which promote ac- 
ceptance of premarital coitus, e.g., high ex- 
posure to temptation via privacy, dancing 
and drinking; youth culture approval of 
adventure and hedonism; and approval of 
youth culture for the importance of affec- 
tion as a basis for sexual relationships. Thus, 
the degree to which a society or a group gives 
autonomy to such a courtship system is one 
important determinant of the level of sexual 
performance and belief. The second key de- 
terminant is the outside institutional setting 
of adults. Youth reflect this setting in a 
variety of ways. It is perhaps easiest to see 
that despite this very high degree of auton- 
omy sexual intercourse is not a causal, ran- 
domized matter for most young people, par- 
ticularly not for females. The parental values 
of love, responsibility and future orientation 
are obviously present. Because of special 
circumstances the courtship group will have 
more permissive standards than the parental 
groups but the relation of those standards to 
adult values is still clear. 

Thus, the answer derived from this view 





2 I will not bother here to go into the complexities 
involved in distinguishing what I have called the 
old and new basis of permissiveness except to note 
here that the old permissiveness was based in good 
measure upon the economic hardship of the lower 
classes and the resultant lack of advantage of the 
marital state over the other states. The new per- 
missiveness is based more upon a rational, effection 
oriented, contraceptively informed, view of the 
psychic value of sexual intimacy. The clash of 
parent and child in these two types of permissive 
social settings will naturally differ. See Reiss, 1967: 
Chapters 3, 4, and 10 for further discussion of 
these points. 
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_ of deviance would be that premarital coitus 
results, in one sense, because it has subgroup 
support from the courtship group.’ Such sus- 
port is present due to the autonomy of this 
group and, given the basically more sexually 
acceptant youth culture, autonomy leads to 
acceptance of higher levels of sexual per- 
missiveness. Such autonomy seems to have 
increased during the 20th Century. The dif- 
ferential association of young people puts 
them in contact with permissive norms. In 
addition, parental groups play a role in 
promoting the very deviant behavior which 
they condemn. They do this because, as has 
been mentioned earlier in this paper, they 
themselves once were more permissive than 
they are now, and thus they still have 
vestiges of basic values conducive to permis- 
siveness which they transmit to their chil- 
dren. Also, they unintentionally promote pre- 
marital sexuality by stressing the value of an 
autonomous courtship system and by emphe- 
sizing the value of love. Love experience is 
one of the best predictors of which females 
will have premarital coitus. (Reiss, 1967: 
Chapter 5). This briefly is the way the sc- 
cial and cultural support proposition can be 
utilized to explain premarital coitus. This 
proposition does not assume high visibility 
or great strain and does assume subgrouD 
support, and thus its assumptions seem best 
in line with the empirical reality of premari- 
tal coitus as we know it. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE ANALYSIS 


One could go beyond these three ap- 
proaches to deviance and give attention to 
role and self theory and to the various 
elaborations and subtypes of these and other 
theories. Cohen (1965) has made the point 
that the dynamics of the interactive proces 
can be best caught by the use of role and self 
theory. In the area of sex he has pointed out 
that boys may seek to seduce girls in ordez 
to fit their conception of the masculine role 
(Cohen, 1965:13). One could interpret this 
as a variation of the cultural support proposi- 
tion, for that proposition would assert tha: 
deviant behavior occurs due to accepted con- 


3DeLamater (1968) makes a related point by 
stressing the distinction between deviants whose 
initia] socialization was conventional and those 
whose socialization was in terms of deviant norms. 


ceptions of roles and norms. Nevertheless, I 
did not intend this paper to be an exhaustive 
analysis of deviant theories, but rather I in- 
tended to show the value of a new substan- 
tive area such as premarital coitus for illus- 
trating the limits of some approaches to 
deviance. In a very general way the three 
different propositions we have exammed rep- 
resent the basic types of sociological explana- 
tions ot deviance. The labeling proposition 
is fundamentally social psychological since 
it stresses the key impact of audience defini- 
tions on self concepts. However, it has 
elements of a traditional sociological ap- 
proach in its investigation of the structure 


‘and operation of the societal agencies of 


treatment. The anomie and the social and 
cultural support propositions have some link 
with symbolic interaction but basically come 
out of a traditional sociological viewpoint 
that stresses the investigation of subcultures, 
institutional relationships, and social system 
analysis. Psychological and biological ap- 
proaches have deliberately been omitted since 
my interest is in a sociological theory of 
deviance. 

There is one prime value in the attempt to 
explain deviant premarital sexuality as I 
have in this paper: it affords an application 
of existing notions in a substantive area not 
utilized before and thereby opens up the 
possibility of fresh insight into an integrated 
sociological theory of deviant behavior. It 
should be clear by now that if we had ex- 
amined a different substantive area, such as 
drugs, mental illness, or crime, the relevance 
of each of the three major explanatory sche- 
mata may have varied tremendously. For ex- 
plaining premarital sexual deviancy, I think 
the social and cultural support theory fits 
the data best, although the labeling and 
anomie theories surely add something of 
value to this explanation. 

I would suggest that in studying those be- 
haviors lacking in subgroup support, such as 
perhaps mental illness, one would find the 
labeling approach of key value. Those de- 
viant behaviors involving sharp subgroup 
conflict, as in many areas of crime, would 
perhaps best fit with the anomie explana- 
tion, Anomie also seems relevant as a his- 
torical explanation of deviance—deviance 
which today may have other quite different 
supports. Finally, those deviant behaviors 
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which involve subgroup support, as well as 
little sharp subgroup conflict, and low visi- 
bility, like premarital coitus, may best be 
explained by social and cultural support 
propositions. Eventually, we may be able 
to offer propositions regarding the factors 
that promote one or another of these types 
of deviance and put forth propositions show- 
ing exactly how these three explanations link 
together. 

Some of the interelationships of these ap- 
proaches should by now be obvious. By 
studying social and cultural supports, one in- 
evitably comes across factors that explain 
why groups would differ in their labeling of 
a particular behavior pattern. For example, 
role position in family or courtship groups 
is one such explanatory factor. Relatedly, by 
studying labeling, one gains insight into 
group alignments reflected by such labeling 
and into how these come about. Anomie 
theory throws light on both these processes 
by showing the relevance of points of strain 
to both labeling and sub-cultural supports. 
Each theoretical approach has its own set of 
assumptions regarding visibility, subgroup 
support, strain, etc., and these assumptions 
need to be made explicit so that we may see 
to what extent they fit a particular substan- 
tive area and what interrelations exists. 

I would suggest that premarital coital 
deviancy is a particularly fruitful area to 
study not only because it differs from other 
deviance in the relevance of the various ex- 
planatory schemata, but also because its 
study should aid us in understanding related 
deviant behavior such as prostitution, illegiti- 
macy, and abortion. The relation of these 
other substantive areas of sex deviancy is 
clear since one must often first engage in 
premarital coitus before the possibility of 
illegitimacy, prostitution, or premarital abor- 
tion is present. Also, the relative effectiveness 
of heterosexual socialization should throw 
light on the entire area of homosexual so- 
cialization. Some homosexual behavior has 
been explained in terms of labeling theory 
by Kitsuse (1964) and Schofield (1965), in 
terms partially of cultural support by Albert 
Reiss (1964) and in terms of anomie by 
many popular writers. The examination of 
heterosexuality should cue us to utilize all 
three of these approaches in an effort to 
localize interrelations. 


Ultimately the study of specific substan- 
tive areas that social groups label as deviant 
should lead to a general theory of deviance. 
Each substantive area has a possibility of 
contributing to such a theory and premarital 
sex is no exception. For example, one could 
take the theoretical position that autonomy 
of the courting group is one key factor in 
the -acceptance of premarital coitus, and 
generalize this to deviant behavior per se. 
One could say that the greater the autonomy 
of one group from another, the greater the 
likelihood that the members of this group 
will perform acts that are labeled deviant by 
the other group. This sort of proposition is 
a possible contribution to a general theory of 
deviance and not simply to the explanation 
of a specific substantive behavior. I believe 
this sort of theory building will occur more 
rapidly if we explore new substantive areas 
of deviance and look for ways in which cur- 
rent approaches and propositions apply. In 
this way particular substantive areas will be 
more of a means to the growth of a general 
theory of deviance rather than a way of try- 
ing to make everything fit one specific 
theory.* 

Another way that one could develop a 
general theory of deviance is to link together 
these three propositions into a hypothesized 
“career pattern” of deviance. One could 
assert that deviance is defined when strain 
occurs due to anomie or simple contact of 
two diverse subcultures. Audience labeling 
may reinforce such behavior. In time sup- 
ports of subgroups may maintain such þe- 
havior even if the anomic strain and labeling 
are no longer causally involved. By examin- 
ing the assumptions of each proposition we 
can become more aware of the limited ap- 
plication of each and of the ways they may fit 
together. Other writers can examine more 
completely the theoretical propositions of 
these three approaches and check out their 
applicability to a wider substantive aréa. 
It is well not to restrict the testing of one’s 
theories to just those “problem” areas in 
which one is personally interested (Gouldner, 
1968). 

There are weaknesses in our current 


4The historical approach to deviance is also of 
considerable value in understanding the processual 
quality of deviance as can be seen in Erikson (1966) 
and O’Neil (1967). “` 
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theorizing in all three of the propositions 
about deviance examined here, There is need 
for greater specificity and for different ques- 
tions to be asked. While it seems true that 
subcultural support helps explain premarital 
coital behavior and anomie may explain cer- 
tain types of criminality and labeling may 
help explain the occurrence of mental illness 
—this level of explanation, while valuable. is 
still somewhat primitive. What we need to 
develop are additional propositions that will 
enable us to further specify aspects of de- 
viant behavior. For example, we need a set of 
propositions that will explain why one group 
has greater cultural support for a greater 
number of deviant behaviors. This goes be- 
yond simply stating that such support pro- 
motes deviance. Why do some groups have 
radically different definitions of what is če- 
viant? Why do some groups have much 
greater anomic strains than others? What are 
the specific mechanisms that promote cul- 
tural support, labeling, or anomie related 
to deviant behavior? How do these mecha- 
nisms differ for non-deviant behavior? 

The three propositions we have examined 
offer the first steps in this direction. They 
give us a general guideline as to why devianze 
occurs in human society. But they are as yet 
so unspecified that they each would al3o 
explain the occurrence of behavior that was 
not labeled deviant. Now, it is true that 
any theory of deviance is also in part a 
theory of conformity. Ultimately, deviance 
theory answers the basic question Thomas 
Hobbes raised concerning the explanaticn 
of social order. I am not detracting from the 
value of the three propositions discussed 
here. Rather, I am saying that we need to 
add to them and find specific propositions 
concerning deviance which will add further 
to our understanding. I believe one major 
pathway to such knowledge will come from 
the study of specific substantive areas of 
deviance to show us the limits of or 
present propositions and aid us in developing 
new propositions. By expanding the number 
of substantive areas that we are investigating 
and by comparing the social processes ir- 
volved in them, we have an excellent op- 
portunity to further develop deviant theory. 
I offer the area of premarital sex as one cf 
several substantive areas that may help in 
this work, 
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IDEAL TYPES AND THE IDEALIZATION STRATEGY 


JOSEPH LoPREATO and LETITIA ALSTON 
The University of Texas, Austin 


This paper is critical of some uses made of the “ideal type’ and of the frustless efforts to 
grasp the significance of this basic tool of science through the work of Max Weber. Weber, a 
genius in many respects, did not have c scientifically mature grasp of the class of logical 
devices to which the ideal type belongs, namely, idealizations, whick in the older sciences 
represent an inevitable, almost commonplace, research strategy. Idealizations, we suggest, 
may conveniently be thought of as falling along a continuum between the propaedeutic and 
the theoretical. Most of Webers types ard most others used in sociciogy either do violence 
to the basic strategy of idealizations or fall close to the propaedeutic extreme of the con- 
tinuum. However, a few idealizations which remarkably approximate the purely theoretical 
ones found in physical science are available in the discipline, although they are not recognized 
as such. Several of these are herein singled out and briefly discussed. Sociology, we plead, 
mist make a special effort to recognize the theoreticaliy fertile strategy of the idealization. 
A proper and deliberate use of this device helps avoid fruitless squabbles about extra-sctentific 
aspects of theories and enhances our chance of getting down to the serious business of theory 
construction with a focused sense of purpose and a cumulative orientation. Finally, in order 
to avoid past difficulties, we suggest that the term “ideal type” be dropped altogether from 


_ our vocabulary in favor of its less troublesome relation, idealization. 


H keeping with scientific precedent, soci- 
) ology is resolutely moving toward the 
mastery of complex mathematical de- 
vices of scientific analysis. Yet it is ironic 
that we have failed to master some of De 
most basic logical tools of the scienticic 
enterprise. A case in point is what is known 
under the name of “ideal type,” which con- 
tmues to be one of the most popular idioras 
of sociological discourse. A perusal of the 
literature reveals indescribable confusion and 
the most self-defeating uses of this old and 
venerable tool of science. Encouraged by 
space limitations, we have resolved to steer 
clear of detailed reviews and thus to avoid 
the real risk of reinforcing old confusions and 
habits. 

There are two major research situations 
in which frequent recourse is made to tke 
ideal type. In one, the sociologist constructs 
(or borrows) a “pure” or “ideal” represents- 
tion, Xp, of a given phenomenon, X, and 
then proceeds to determine the extent to, ar 
the ways in, which X departs from Xp. There 
is some divergence of opinion about the 
utility of this application of the ideal type. 
Nevertheless, it can be categorically stated 


1 Martindale (1960:382), for instance, considers 
it “a form of intellectual acrobatics” and mis- 
guidedly admonishes that “actual individuals ough? 
to deviate from the ideal type just as much as one 
made them deviate in the first place.” 
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that an ideal-real comparison serves many 
important functions, such as a methodical 
examination of the real case, a search for 
causes underlying departures from the ideal 
case, and the construction of the basis for a 
quantification of analytical factors. The 
problem is that all too often the ideal-real 
comparison becomes an end in itself; when 
this happens, the exercise is plainly inane. 

However, the most widespread use of the 
ideal type belongs to a less fortunate cate- 
gory. Typically, its use comes as an attempt 
to rescue oneself from the difficulties inherent 
in describing a situation which either is in a 
state of flux, or presents regularities be- 
deviled by too many exceptions, or otherwise 
refuses to “cooperate” with any neat scheme. 
In this type of situation, the “scientific” 
statements advanced are of the type that 
Nagel (1961:464) terms “quasi-general,” in 
the sense that, while they are expressed as 
universal in form, they do not purport to 
rule out various exceptions for which no 
provisions are made. An example will clarify 
the point. We observe a scholar about to de- 
scribe the stratification system of a given 
society in terms of E social classes. He is, 
however, too good a sociologist not to realize 
that the classes he is about to delineate are 
mere composite labels for certain central 
tendencies rather than precise descriptions of 
discrete phenomena. A trick of lip service 
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to methodological sophistication will in ap- 
pearance rescue him from an awkward posi- 
tion. He states that he is speaking in "deal 
typical” terms, and voilà, no more need be 
said. 

We should note that the only real achieve- 
ment in the case above is the setting up of 
the research strategy for the analysis of 
social classes. Strictly speaking, nothing that 
is said about them pertains to real situations. 
Indeed, by virtue of the very meaning of 
the ideal type, we are left with deliberate 
asstorttons of reality. The outstanding fea- 
ture of ideal types is that they literally 
describe nothing beyond mere logical possi- 
bilities. Needless to say, a discipline that is 
satisfied to deal with a world of the logically 
possible that is nevertheless unreal has little, 
if any, claim to an accredited position in the 
family of sciences. 


THE WEBERIAN LEGACY 


The possible roots of our frequently in- 
effectual or altogether mistaken use of ideal 
types are worth consideration. One concerns 
the dire scarcity of systematic theory to 
help us account for real cases which in some 
degree depart from those represented in the 
logical constructs. Another, less excusable, 
pertains to a stubborn resolve to comprehend 
the meaning of the ideal type through a study 
of Weber’s work, and this is compounded by 
a vague but widespread feeling that this 
device is unique to that scholar’s thought. 

This paper will not be yet another at- 
tempt to grasp in Weber’s work what seems 
sometimes to have been beyond the reach of 
Weber himself. Our contention is that the 
ideal type, or “idealization,” as we prefer 
to call it in keeping with terminology in the 
philosophy of science (cf. Hempel, 1952; 
Rudner, 1966), can be understood only if 
seen as a basic strategy of theory construc- 
tion common to all scientific enterprise. Amer- 
ican sociologists, we feel, have surrounded 
Weber with an aura of omniscience and per- 
fection that tends to blind them to his 
methodological naiveté. Apotheosis is never 
justifiable in science, and is quite pernicious 
in its tendency to obscure the scientific enter- 
prise as a whole. Invariably, too, it tends to 
perpetuate the errors that “divine” mortals 
Inevitably commit, With respect to Weber’s 


work on the ideal type, we agree with the 
following statement by Lazarsfeld (1962: 
464): 


Max Weber did spectacular work in historical 
sociology, a field badly neglected in recent 
years. But he also wrote a few pages on what 
he thought he did, calling his procedure the , 
construction of ideal types. These self-declara- 
tory statements contradict each other at many 
points; they have no visible relation to the 
actual content of his studies, and they have 
led to endless and confused literature which 
is concerned mostly with terminology and, as 
far as I can see, has resulted in no new in- 
vestigations. 


While Weber perceived the utility of the 
idealization in scientific analysis, his mastery 
of scientific strategy was too inadequate to 
help him fully grasp the logical requirements 
and the strategic complexities of the idealiza- 
tion. The fact that he was bravely engaged 
in demonstrating the feasibility of a science 
of man to the German historians and meta- 
physicians of his time had little or no edify- 
ing value. He became embroiled in arguments 
that, at least in the scientific world, were 
trivial when they were not muddling. It is 
hard not to be startled by the inordinate 
gusto with which Weber argued that “the 
knowledge of social laws is not knowledge 
of social reality but is rather one of the 
various aids used by our minds for attain- 
ing this end.” Again, “ ‘laws’ are obviously 
of great value as heuristic means—but only 
as such” (Weber, 1949:80, 76). Weber 
emphasized some rather banal aspects of 
theory construction, but one of the most com- 
pelling ideas underlying his concept of the 
ideal type concerns the need for “presupposi- 
tions” in scientific research (Weber, 1949: 
78). 

Fundamentally, for him ideal types repre- 
sented sets of logically possible assumptions 
invoked in the analysis of given phenomena. 
How the “presuppositions” are to be modi- 
fied or amended in the light of observations 
is, however, the kernel of the question. This 
crucial point was not honored by Weber, 
despite some indications that he was aware 
of its importance. As a result, as Parsons 
(1937:601—610) has noted, Weber tended 
to treat his ideal types as substantive conclu- 
sions rather than methodological tools. For 
example, as Udy (1959:791-792) has 
pointed out, Weber’s specifications for the 
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rational bureaucracy “represent not so much 
a system of analytical categories as they do 
an attempt to capture the ‘spirit’ of contem- 
porary administration.” 

Nowhere is this tendency more clear than 
in Weber’s ideal type of the capitalistic 
. entrepreneur (Weber, 1958:71). It may be 
recalled that Weber isolates the ascetic and 
thrifty characteristics of the capitalistic en- 
trepreneur to the exclusion of other possible 
aspects. Such characteristics, however, are 
not always accentuated to the degree sug- 
gested in his definition of the ideal type, 
specifying that “this mental construct 
(Gedankenbtld) cannot be found empirica‘ly 
anywhere in reality. It is a utopia” (Weber, 
1949:90). Instead, he uses such phrases as 
“ascetic tendency” and a “sort of modesty,” 
which can be categorically applied to any 
number of real individuals. Such features 
are not only logically possible; they are also 
objectively probable (McKinney, 1966:25).? 
As such they represent merely a composite 
common-sense picture of something Weber 
chooses to term “capitalistic entrepreneur” 
rather than an analytical tool. 

The Weberian legacy has been none too 
fruitful. Taking their cue from the above 
misuse of the ideal type, sociologists tend to 
pursue it as an end in itself instead of ex- 
ploiting its potential as a heuristic device 
for reaching the complexities of a phenome- 
non. Due to the epidemic character of this 
abuse of the ideal type, we shall refrain from 
singling out particular authors except to 


2 McKinney (1966:Chap 2) has discussed six 
major “axes” around which types can be constructed. 
They involve the polarities of ideal-extraciec, 
general-specific, scientific-kistorical, timeless—time- 
bound, universal-local, and generalising-individual- 
ising. According to this classification, Weber’s ideal 
type of the capitalistic entrepreneur is actually a 
mixture of the ideal and the extracted types, for, 
while the first incorporates the logical limits of 
the case, the second is based on notions of average, 
common, concrete—and thus involves comparison 
from central tendencies. McKinney’s work is cer- 
tainly ingenious, but his distinctions are neither 
homologous nor always mutually exclusive—and 
hence may be at least in part superfluous. Moreover, 
his classification raises questions about logical di- 
mensions which are either tangential to conventiona_ 
scientific procedure or inevitable under the general 
strategy of ideal-type analysis. Nevertheless, we 
leave it to other scholars, or to another occasion, 
to examine the full implications of McKinney’s 
work, 


say that a rash of prohibitive disputes 3 has 
developed around this very important tool 
of science. 


TDEALIZATIONS 


On several occasions we have equated 
“ideal type” with “idealization.” We have 
done so on the assumption that both belong 
to the same class of scientific devices. Un- 
derlying both concepts is the idea that a 
logical artifice addressed to a hypothetical 
situation may be used as a starting point to 
explain the intricacies of a real situation. 
Idealization, however, has a less troubled 
tradition than ideal type; therefore, we shall 
henceforth make every effort to avoid using 
the latter term. 

Idealizations are of many different kinds 
and grades. Thus, they could suitably be 
classified under a variety of labels. Given 
our interest in them from the vantage point 
of their relation to scientific propositions, we 
suggest that they be conveniently thought of 
as fallmg along a continuum which goes 
from the propaedetutic to the theoretical.4 

Propaedeutic Idealizations, One sort of 
idealization approaching the propaedeutic ex- 
treme of the continnum consists of what is 
often termed a “conceptual scheme,” a 
“paradigm,” and the like. Sociology abounds 
with such devices. Parsons’ work is heavily 
strewn with them. One, relating the “pattern 
variables” to the “functional problems” of 
“social systems,” is especially famous. 
Roughly comparable to it is the equally 
known “typology” of “modes of adaptation” 
to goal-means imbalances presented by Rob- 
ert K. Merton, Weber’s “rational bureauc- 
racy” and most of his other types belong in 
this category; that is why Kaplan (1964:82- 
83) has equated them to Merton’s paradigm. 
In this class, too, belong the various concep- 
tual pairs introduced by Spencer, Tonnies, 
Durkheim, Becker, and a host of other old- 
timers of the discipline; all of them employ 
terms that sdealize particular phenomena. 


8 See such writers as Becker (1950), Hempel 
(1952), Martindale (1959), McKinney (1957, 1966), 
Parsons (1937), Schumpeter (1958). 

«This distinction is similar to one suggested by 
Hempel (1952) in terms of “intuitive” and “theoreti- 
cal” idealizations. We differ from Hempel, however, 
in the proposal to specifically view idealizations 
as falling within a broad range of refinements. - 
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There is no purely “industrial” society, no 
fully “universalistic” orientation, no 100- 
percent “innovator.” 

Although the precise theoretical value of 
such devices is rarely if ever spelled out, 
generally they do have an obvious and im- 
mediate heuristic value. Most basically, 
they represent first attempts at ordering 
reality by way of logically controlled con- 
cepts. They contain the elements of "edu. 
cated hunches.” They spell out and order 
the researcher’s ideas as to what concepts 
are relevant to his investigation; to this 
extent, they represent a set of what are 
sometimes termed “sensitizing concepts.” 
They invite a systematic cross-tabulation of 
basic concepts. They help avoid repetitions, 
inconsistencies, and omissions. And, among 
other things, they help the scientist proceed 
in his analysis methodically. 

A dominant characteristic of propaedeutic 
idealizations is that they do not contain 
scientific propositions. Often, however, they 
rather clearly imply them. Weber’s “rational 
bureaucracy,” for instance, implies that the 
“real” counterparts of its features contribute 
positively to the efficiency of an imperatively 
organized association in direct proportion to 
the degree in which the real approximates 
the ideal. Similarly, all the features of the 
“sect” contribute to the effective ethical so- 
ctalization of its communicants. The theo- 
retical inhibition of propaedeutic idealiza- 
tions contrasts markedly with the strategy 
of theoretical idealizations which, as we shall 
see, are stated in the form of “laws” claiming 
universal validity under certain ideal con- 
ditions. 

A Middling Example. Between the propae- 
deutic and the theoretical extremes may be 
found various grades of idealizations. One of 
special interest—for the logic that it enjoins, 
if not for the way it is generally used in 
soclology—is the sentential content implicit 
in the concept of “system.” The basic idea 
underlying this term states that, given a 
number of elements (variables, etc.)—a, b, 
cC... n—in terms of which we choose to 
examine phenomenon X, any change in one 
of the elements will be followed by changes 
in the others. 

Note the assumption without qualification 
that there is interdependence among a set of 
elements. But, as it is widely recognized, 


though unfortunately often only in abstracto, 
interdependence in actual phenomena is quite 
problematic. There are usually various de- 
grees of interdependence among the parts of 
a phenomenon. It follows that the proper 
use of system is of a heuristic character, re- 
quiring that we account systematically for 
the actual kinds and degrees of relationships 
existing in a given phenomenon. 

The system we are talking about Is an 
“ideal system.” It is ideal in the sense that 
its components in their “pure” form are 
experimentally isolated from other, presum- 
ably less crucial, elements with which they 
are combined in the real world. Isolation, 
of course, is a convenient strategy for deter- 
mining precisely the sorts of interdependence 
existing within a limited set of variables, as 
when economists view “the economic sys- 
tem” in terms of supply and demand. The 
real world, however, presents complications 
that must be accounted for if the idealization 
is to be other than idle exercise. The reason 
is that in the real world, in contrast to that 
idealized in the system, there are continuous 
and various exchanges (“inputs” and “out- 
puts”) between the parts represented: in the 
system and others left out of it. In short, 
whereas for logical reasons the ideal system 
may, and indeed often must, be considered 
“closed,” the phenomenon it represents is 
always “open.” That means that “real” in- 
terdependences are asymmetrical and con- 
tinuously changing. It also means that sys- 
tem analysis must be ready to keep moving 
from idealized to actual conditions. Parsons 
and Smelser (1956: 255) have effectively 
made the point in stating that “Forces in- 
ducing change may act on any one of the 
factors in a system; the analytical problem 
is to trace the system-wide repercussions 
of a change initiated at any given point.” 

Theoretical Ideahizations. Moving now to 
the strictly theoretical idealizations, we find 
that the most perfect instances are found in 
physical science in the form of “laws.” The 
formulation of these “laws” represents a 
basic research strategy of this branch of 
science. A well-known one is Galileo’s law 
for falling bodies, stating that all falling 
bodies will accelerate at uniform speed. The 
law represents an idealization in the sense 
that it applies only to bodies moving in a 
hypothetical medium totally devoid of re- 
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sistance. Terrestrial bodies, however, do not 
move unhindered by a resisting medium. In 
his work on the effects of the moon on tides, 
Newton found it convenient to disrega-d 
the complicating factor of an uneven ocean 
floor and worked with a hypothetical ocean 
of uniform depth and width. Again, his first 
law of motion—all bodies remain at rest 
if at rest, and in uniform motion in a straight 
line if in motion, unless some external force 
is applied to compel a change—applies only 
to a frictionless “ideal situation” which lies 
“behind nature’s seeming camouflage.” 

Given the applicability of theoretical ideal- 
izations to hypothetical cases only, their 
logical strategy requires the introduction of 
additional statements of theory whose func- 
tion is to account for discrepancy between 
the actual situations and the hypothetical 
ones which idealizations describe. The straz- 
egy, in other words, is to state a universally 
applicable law and then explain systemati- 
cally actual cases which exhibit behavicr 
inconsistent with the law: for Instance, Gal:- 
leo’s law requires that we account for the 
effects of air resistance on falling bodies, 

Herein lies the great virtue of the idealiza- 
tion. Not only does it state a uniformity 
about hypothetical conditions that at times 
simulate closely real situations, but it also 
explicitly invites research to help bridge 
the theoretical gap between the hypothetical 
and the real. 

If we consider the relation that an ideali- 
zation bears to analysis, in this term’s most 
general sense of isolation of factors relevant 
to a particular research,’ an interesting para- 


6 It should be pointed out that, although neither 
analysis nor idealization is used in a uniform sens2 
in any discipline, most scholars would agree that 
there is a clear semantical distinction between the 
two. In general, analysis refers to the process of 
“breaking down” an entity (eg. an “empirical 
system”) in order to find all the component parts 
that are relevant to a scientific ordering of it 
Idealization, in turn, can be conveniently defined 
as a simplified picture (or “model”) of that system. 
Put otherwise, analysis follows the method oi 
separation and reduction, while an idealization 1 
based on what Hans Vaihinger once termed the 
method of “as if’ (Als Ob). A simple example 
will clarify the point. The chemist engages in quali- 
tative analysis when he separates the molecules o 
hydrogen and oxygen in the H-O compound. He 
would be engaging In a form of idealization if, 
for some reason, he should treat the compound as 
if it comprised molecules of pure hydrogen anc 


dox appears. On the one hand, the idealiza- 
tion simplifies relationships and thus con- 
ceals the details and complexities of a real 
situation, On the other hand, it provides a 
powerful thrust toward analysis because of 
its logical demand that we account syste- 
matically for discrepancies existing between 
what the idealization asserts and what ob- 
servation reveals. In the process—and this 
is the real value of the idealization—it sur- 
rounds itself with other theoretical proposi- 
tions which relate to the real situation. In 
short, a theoretical idealization is a focal 
point of a research trogram whose execution 
enhances the probability of producing syste- 
matic and cumulative theory. This point can- 
not be overstated. It is reasonably well un- 
derstood that sociology should seek to de- 
velop general laws and, further, that these 
Jaws can have a ceteris paribus or idealized 
character. What is wot fully understood is 
(1) that the proper role of such Jaws is to 
serve as “guiding lights” for systematic and 
cumulative research, and (2) that the widely 
recognized dearth of such research in sociol- 
ogy may be to a large extent due to the 
failure to more vigorously pursue, and effec- 
tively utilize, theoretical idealizations. In 
sociology, there is no paucity of analysis, 
however this term is interpreted. There is, 
however, a great scarcity of analysis that 
incrementally radiates, so to speak, from 
focal points of theory. That is perhaps why, 
while we have so many “theories” (e.g., 
“elite theory,” “conflict theory,” “systems 
theory,” “exchange theory,” “balance 
theory,” etc.), discourse in the discipline on 
their basis often consists of mere titles, 
names, dates, and a series of garbled and 
conflicting verbosities. Should each of these 
“theories” be manifestly represented by at 
least one law-like proposition, communica- 
tion m the discipline would be facilitated; 
what is far better, the theories might have 
a more rapid and systematic growth. 


THEORETICAL IDEALIZATIONS 
IN SOCIOLOGY 


A close look at the discipline reveals a 
small but rising number of theoretical ideali- 


pure oxygen, while knowing that these elements 
do not exist in their pure form anywhere in the 
vicinity of the earth, 
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zations or good approximations to them. Un- - 


fortunately, they are rarely if ever presented 
specifically as such; nor are they recognized 
as such, with the result that research de- 
liberately oriented to them is almost never 
produced. What is equally lamentable, as 
we shall presently see, is that the logical 
strategy of the theoretical idealization is 
such that in “the science of the moral 
world” a law often sounds like a moral 
judgment and hence tends to lead to dissi- 
pations of intellectual energy in bitter and 
endless squabbles. 

Our foremost hope in this paper is that 
we may succeed in prodding our fellow 
sociologists to (1) recognize the logical con- 
nection between “ideal types” and theoretical 
idealizations, (2) sensitize themselves to the 
great promise of these idealizations, and 
(3) gradually orient their research to the 
systematic requirements of existing and 
emerging idealizations. It is in this spirit 
that the following sociological approxima- 
tions to theoretical idealizations are pre- 
sented and briefly discussed. 

The first goes by the name of “full-equal- 
ity model.” In order to assess the degree 
of “openness” in systems of stratification, 
some students of occupation mobility have 
found it fruitful to begin research with the 
statement that under conditions of free mo- 
bility, a person’s occupational position is 
determined solely by his own personal quali- 
ties (that family background has no effect 
on his occupation )—conditions which do not 
prevail in modern society. Given a scheme 
of occupational strata, this idealization can 
be used to derive expected frequencies of in- 
tergenerational mobility for each of the cells 
in a.contingency table (cf. Jackson and 
Crockett, 1964 for a brief application). 

A comparison between the actual rate of 
mobility and the ideal (expected) rate can 
then serve various purposes. For instance, 
it can show that the “high” rates of mobility 
sometimes alluded to in the literature are not 
high enough in terms of an expectation de- 
picting the logically possible situation of 
maximum and unhindered mobility. Re- 
latedly, it can show that a society with a 
“high” observed rate of mobility does not 
necessarily have more equality of opportu- 
nity than a society with a “low” observed 
rate of mobility. 


These are methodological services of the 
kind that are often attendant upon the ap- 
plication of theoretical idealizations. How- 
ever, the next step logically demanded by 
the full-equality idealization is to account 
systematically for real cases which falsify it. 
Specifically, why is there inherited inequal- 
ity? Some work in this direction has already 
been done. Unfortunately, it is strewn 
throughout the broad area of studies in 
social stratification, and to our knowledge 
has not been drawn together under the logi- 
cal requirements of the idealization. 

Two other sociological idealizations 
known to us come still closer to those avail- 
able in physical science. One is found in 
the much discussed, and misunderstood, 
“functional theory of stratification” pre- 
sented by Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. 
Moore (1945). Basically, it states that a 
persons social position, as defined in terms 
of the rewards attendant upon his occupa- 
tional activities, is determined by the con- 
tribution made by those activities to a 
desired state X (integration, prosperity, etc.) 
of that person’s soctety. In the best scientific 
tradition, Davis and Moore then go on to 
argue that their statement is valid provided 
that (1) free competition for occupations 
exists, and (2) the supply of personnel for 
given occupations meets exactly the demand 
for it. In the absence of the first condition, 
a certain amount of inherited privilege will 
produce a discrepancy between social posi- 
tion and “functional importance” of occupa- 
tion. Similarly, either an excessive or an 
inadequate supply of personnel for a given 
occupation will artificially alter its func- 
tional importance, with the result that its 
incumbents will receive either excessive or 
inadequate rewards. 

Davis and Moore have been subjected to 
endless and assorted criticism, including the 
allegation of ideological callousness. For all 
we know, they might very well deserve this 
accusation on civic grounds. On scientific 
grounds, however, it is entirely irrelevant. 
The strategy of a theoretical idealization is 
such that, as we have already indicated, a 
sociological law will often seem ideologically 
pregnant, The theoretical intent, however, 
may be quite neutral; indeed, it may even 
be ideologically antithetical to what the 
idealization seems to suggest. The full-equal- 
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ity idealization, for instance, has a certain 
“conservative” ring to it; but for the manner 
in which it is used, it might conceivably be 
judged quite “radical”’—after all, it often 
shows that “high” rates of mobility are not 
high enough. 

We submit that all the logomachies, the 
“abominable heresies,” and much of the 
‘ discussion that have wastefully surrounded 
the Davis-Moore theory would have been 
avoided if the authors had presented their 
work as a theoretical idealization, or if the 
rest of us had understood it as such. Then, 
interested students could more fruitfully 
have directed their energies toward solving 
remaining problems concerning the opera- 
tional clarity of functional importance,® the 
possibile requirement of additional qualizy- 
ing assumptions,’ and the like. 

Our last instance of a theoretical idealiza- 
tion in sociology may well be the closest 
approximation to the sort found in the olcer 
sciences. Most likely, it is the only one 
produced by a major theorist with full knowl- 
edge of the particular logical strategy m- 
volved in it. It is found in Pareto’s (1963: 
sections 2025-2059) theory of elite circula- 
tion, where his background in the econorric 
and physical sciences served him well in- 
deed. 

According to Pareto, given a society con- 
veniently divided into élite (in the sense of 
“best”) individuals and non-elite individu- 
als, it may be heuristically stated that post- 
tions of political administration are occupied 
by those best qualified for them; that is, 
the “capacity” of the “governing class” “cor- 
responds to the labels [of elite] they wear.” 
However, just as Newton’s first law of mo- 
tion applies only to a frictionless state, so 
Pareto’s law pertains only to a state of “free 
circulation” of the elite, or, in the absence of 
this disideratum, approximately to “the state 
of equilibrium” at which a governing class 
has just come to power. Looking at actual 
“states of equilibrium,” he finds, however, 


e In this connection, the argument advanced by 
Lopreato and Lewis (1963) in favor of treating 
functional importance as a social-psychological 
variable may be worth some attention. 

T Homans (1967:64-70), among others, points to 
the unequal distribution of power as a factcr 
capable of thwarting the impersonal workings cf 
the market, so to speak. 


that “deviations from type” “are not so few 
that they can be disregarded.” 

Pareto’s attempt to explain these devia- 
tions represents the focal point of his theory 
of elite circulation. Specifically, in seeking 
to account for cases not consistent with the 
idealization, he finds that a combination of 
three factors is of paramount importance. 
First, the governing class gets used to the 
“plush” life and seeks to maintain itself 
“in the saddle” at all costs, thus hindering 
the “velocity in circulation” required by a 
contented citizenry and a stable political 
regime. Second, at the same time, the intel- 
lectual and moral quality of the governing 
class invariably “deteriorates,” so that gov- 
erning class and governing elite are no longer 
conterminous. Third, the governed class pro- 
duces elite material that strains upward. 
Under the circumstances, “considerable, 
sometimes very considerable, differences 
arise between the capacity and the label.” 
The result, when the difference between the 
ideal and the real is too great, is a revolution. 
“Potent cause of disturbance in the equilib- 
rium is the accumulation of superior elements 
in the lower classes and, conversely, of in- 
ferior elements in the higher classes” (Pareto, 
1963:section 2055). 

Like the Davis-Moore idealization, Pare- 
to’s own has met with little formal under- 
standing, with the result that the most un- 
reasoned criticisms have been leveled at him. 
The most extraordinary has been produced 
by Bottomore (1964:Chapter 1), who has 
in effect argued that Pareto had an ideologi- 
cally based: biological conception of the elite. 
Had Bottomore and like interpreters of Pa- 
reto recognized the idealization and under- ` 
stood its logical strategy, any talk of biolog- 
ism would have been quite improbable, In 
fact, in his effort to systematically account 
for divergencies from his idealization, Pareto, 
volendo nolendo, makes an implicit assump- 
tion that, if understcod, should be quite em- 
barrassing to some of his critics. It is the 
clearly “radical”? proposition that revolu- 
tions are in the last analysis made possible 
by the self-interest and obstinacy of inferior 
politicians, 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is not our contention that sensitivity to 
the theoretical idealization is the sociologi- 
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cal panacea. Indeed, it is possible, as Nagel 
(1961:509) has suggested with respect to 
economic theory, that the discrepancy be- 
tween idealized and actual social situations 
is often so great that the problem of supply- 
ing the supplementary statements required 
for bridging the gap is usually beyond our 
theoretical reach. In considering this ques- 
tion, Blalock (1961:14—21), who advocates 
the idealization strategy in his discussion of 
“causal models,” points out that the extent 
to which we can deal with idealized situa- 
tions depends in part on the possibility for 
experimentation which simulates the ideal- 
ized situations. This is a serious problem 
indeed. Nevertheless, we in sociology can 
no longer afford to delay recognizing and 
emphasizing the crucial role played by theo- 
retical idealizations in scientific development. 
Whatever the difficulty involved in their ap- 
plication, they have the great virtue of lur- 
ing researchers to focal points of theory, 
thereby increasing the chances of producing 
cumulative results. This in itself would be 
a happy corrective for the present-day hit- 
and-miss type of research. But we have 
shown that a full understanding of idealiza- 
tions also helps avoid fruitless quarrels, and 
thus further conserves energies for the seri- 
ous business of scientific research. 

The point must now be reiterated that 
what is popularly termed an “ideal type” is 
in fact a crude kind of idealization. Unless 
the type is used as a purely descriptive de- 
vice, in which case it tends to produce a 
deliberate misrepresentation of facts, it in- 
variably constitutes a first step toward theo- 
retical propositions which refer to hypotheti- 
cal situations but bounce back with potent 
relevance to the real cases. | 

The thought occurs that theoretical ideali- 
zations seem, paradoxically, less complex 
than propaedeutic idealizations. Weber’s 
idealization of the rational bureaucracy, for 
instance, is structurally larger than Galileo’s 
statement that “in a medium totally devoid 
of resistance all bodies will fall with the 
same speed.” The simplicity of a theoretical 
idealization, however, is misleading. As we 
have noted, a law implies a number of other 
theoretical statements and their constituent 
factors. Should these be put into a list-like 
arrangement like a paradigm, they too would 
have a bulky appearance. The most signifi- 


cant difference between the theoretical and 
the propaedeutic idealizations is that the 
former is the final fruit that every theoreti- 
cally relevant instance of the latter would 
seek to produce. The point here has been 
made implicitly by McKinney (1957:226), 
who has argued that “the constructed type” 
has the character of a theoretical model and 
functions as an implicit theory. 

One wonders whether, given the many 
abuses and misconceptions surrounding the 
“ideal type,” we would not be better off 
discarding this term from our vocabulary in 
favor of the less troublesome label, idealiza- 
tion. Should situations arise where the use 
of the latter term is awkward, such locutions 
as “the logical extreme,” “the ideal form,” 
“the hypothetical case,” “the pure case,” 
“the ideal construct,” “paradigm,” and the 
like, might suffice. Expressions like “research 
model” and “guiding scheme” might even be 
preferable because they reveal quite unmis- 
takably their heuristic character, and are 
thus less apt to be pursued as substantive 
ends. 
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ON BOUDON’S METHOD OF LINEAR CAUSAL ANALYSIS 


ÅRTHUR S. GOLDBERGER * 


INTRODUCTION 


AYMOND Boupon develops, in his con- 
tribution (Boudon, 1968) to the recent 
Blalock and Blalock volume, an ap- 

proach to estimating linear causal models 
previously suggested in his 1965 article ( Bou- 
don, 1965) and his 1967 book (Boudon, 
1967). The purpose of this note is to estab- 
lish that for the class of models considered 
by Boudon, his procedure is dominated by 
one which is not only simpler from the com- 
putational point of view, but also preferable 
according to standard criteria of statistical 
inference. The preferable estimation proce- 
dure is just linear regression. 

The class of models under discussion are 
recursive with independent errors. In such 
models, the causal ordering of the variables 
ig unambiguous, and in any structural (e, 
“causal’) equation there is just one variable 
which is the dependent variable for that 
equation. The other variables in that equa- 
tion are uncorrelated with the error in that 
equation and may be considered as “pre- 
determined variables.” Multiplying through 
the structural equation by each of these 
predetermined variables in turn, summing 
over the sample observations, and discarding 
the error terms, produces a set of estimating 
equations, These are the familiar normal 
equations of linear regression which can be 
solved for estimates of the structural param- 
eters (i.e., the “dependence coefficients,” or 
“path coefficients’’). 

What Boudon does is to call attention to 
the fact that there may be other variables 


* Professor of Economics, University of Wiscon- 
sin. Written during my stay as Visiting Professor 
at the University of Essex, England, 1968-1969, this 
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Workshop Paper series of the Soclal Systems Re- 
search Institute, University of Wisconsin. I am 
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in the model which can be used as multipliers 
in the same fashion. A variable which, while 
causally prior to our dependent variable, does 
not explicitly appear in our structural equa- 
tion (i.e., one whose direct path is absent) 
is also predetermined because it is uncor- 
related with the error term in our equation. 
Multiplying through the structural equation 
by each such variable in turn, summing over 
the sample observations, and discarding error 
terms, produces additional estimating equa- 
tions. 

Suppose that apart from the dependent 
variable, there are K variables present in 
the structural equation (and hence K struc- 
tural parameters to estimate) and J further 
variables which are causally prior but absent 
from the structural equation. We may then 
produce a system of K-++J linear estimating 
equations—“dependence analysis equations” 
in Boudon’s terminology—in only K un- 
knowns. This is an overdetermined system 
which has no solution. The conflict among 
these equations provides a basis for testing 
hypotheses about the structural model. For 
estimation purposes, Boudon’s proposal is to 
resolve the conflict by a special least-squares 
computation: Since no set of values for the 
K unknowns can satisfy the K-+-J estimating 
equations exactly, one should choose the 
values which come closest, in a least-squares 
sense, to satisfying them (Boudon, 1968:211, 
n.9; 213-215; 1965:373, n.14; 1967:101-— 
104). 

Our counterproposal is to choose the 
values which satisfy the first K equations 
exactly, simply ignoring the extra J equa- 
tions, that is, to use familiar linear regres- 
sion. The basis for our contention is that 
while estimates produced by either method 
are unbiased, those produced by linear re- 
gression have smaller sampling variability. 
This claim could be justified by citation 
from the econometric literature; however, we 
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wish to make the argument more accessible 
by means of explicit illustration. 


PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 


Consider the illustration provided by 
Boudon (1968:209-211), namely Blalock’s 
five-variable model of racial discrimination. 
The overdetermination problem arises wth 
respect to only two of the four structuzal 
equations. We confine our attention to the 
one which links nonwhite level of education 
to percentage nonwhite. This is Boudon’s 
equation (6.25c), transcribed here as 


X4——a¥g-+-e, (1) 


where x, denotes nonwhite level of educaticn, 
Xa denotes percentage nonwhite, e(—-—e, 
in the original) is the error term, and a( = 
—agq4 in the original) is the structural param- 
eter to be estimated. In the model, e is a 
random variable with expected value E(e) 
equal to zero and variance V(e); further, not 
only x2, but also x,;=urbanization and Ze 
white income, are causally prior to x, and 


thus independent of e. As Boudon indicates,- 


this means that E(x,e)—E(x,e) = E(xse) 
==0, whence 


FE. (x1X4) =aE (x1X2), (2.1) 
E (X2X4) =aF (x*2), (2.2) 
E (XX4) aE (83X2), (2.2) 


These equations are produced by multiplying 
(1) through by x, Xa, and Xg in turn and 
taking expectations. They relate to unob- 
servable population features and, provided 
that the model is correct, are all satisfied by 
the same value of the structural parameter a. 

Having in hand a random sample of ob- 
servations generated by the model, we pro- 
duce three analogous equations: 


Za, (3.1) 
KE el (3.2) 
3X3X4— aXXo D ( 3 3 } 


where 2 denotes summation over the sample 
observations and A denotes an estimated 
value. These equations are obtained by mul- 
tiplying (1) through by zy, xe, and ze in turn, 
summing over the sample observations, and 
discarding the error terms Xx,e, Zeg, Zeg, 
These are Boudon’s equations (6.28d), 


(6.28e), and (6.28f), except that our nota- 
tion is different and we have not shifted to 
standardized variables and coefficients. These 
equations relate to observable sample quan- 
tities and constitute a system of 3 linear 
equations in 1 unknown. Even if the model 
is correct, no value for @ will satisfy all three 
equations. 

Let us denote the solutions to each of the 
three equations taken separately as ai, ae, 
and ag respectively: 

Ay = 2X1X4/3X1X2, dg TXoKs/Sx%o, 
Ag ZX3X4/ ZX gk. 


Note that ag is the conventional linear re- 
gression estimator of a, obtained by regress- 
ing the dependent variable in equation (1), 
namely x4, on the “independent” variable 
in that equation, namely xg. 

The three basic estimates of a, namely 
81, 82, and ag, will fail to coincide. As Boudon 
remarks, “Of course, when we are dealing 
with fallible data, these different possible 
choices will lead to different estimates” 
(1968:213). He continues, “. . . there is 
obviously no reason to think that one esti- 
mate is better than the other,” and proposes 
to resolve the problem of arbitrariness by a 
special least-squares type computation. Spe- 
cifically, Boudon proposes to take as the 
estimate of o the value which minimizes the 
quantity: 
dE 42x132) -H (Bxexy— Ex", )?+- 

(BxgX4—GExgxe)?. 
Differentiating Q with respect to â, setting 
the derivative at zero to locate the minimum, 
and denoting the solution by a, we obtain 
Boudon’s estimator for a: 


(2x1X4) (3x122) + (Sxex,) (3x72) 
PEE l F (2xsx4) (Zxsx2). 
(3x122)? (2x2)? (Gäns)? 
cf. Boudon’s equation (6.36). 
It is instructive to rewrite this as 
a==W18,-+Weae-+wesas, where 
Wu (BxX2)?/| (2x132)? + (Sx72)?+- 
( 2xax2)°] (i=1,2,3). 
Clearly, each w; lies between O and 1, and 
the three wrs sum to 1. We have, thus, the 
incidental result that at least in this special 
case Boudon’s method amounts to taking a 
particular weighted average of the conflicting 
basic estimates of a. 
Returning to the main theme, our conten- 
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tion is that the conventional regression esti- 


mator a is preferable to Boudon’s a as an: 


estimator of a. Both are unbiased, E(ag)== 
a--E(a), but the variance of az is less than 
that of a, V(a2)<V (a). This is admittedly 
counter-intuitive: it is natural to expect that 
we can improve on any of the basic estima- 
tors by averaging in order to reduce variance. 
But natural expectations are not invariably 
correct, 

Nothing essential in the argument will be 
lost, and simplicity will be gained, if we re- 
duce the illustration so as to have only two, 
rather than three, basic estimates. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS 


Let us therefore modify the model to allow 
xg to be correlated with e In subject matter 
terms, this might occur because unspecified 
determinants of white income were also un- 
specified determinants of nonwhite level of 
education. While x, and xa remain causally 
prior to x4, Xg will no longer have this charac- 
teristic. This means that (2.1) and (2.2) 
still hold, but not (2.3); correspondingly, 
(3.1) and (3.2) still apply, but not (3.3). 

With respect to the structural parameter 
a, therefore, we now have two basic esti- 
mators, namely a; and ag, while Boudon’s 
method will lead to a=wa,-+(1—w) aa, 
where w= (XxiX2)?/[ (2xix2)?+ (3x72)?]. 

To compute expectations and variances, 
we find it is convenient to use (1) to replace 
x, by axe+e, giving: 

Au Ex, (aXo-+e) /2X1Xq==a-+-2x 0 /3x1Xe 

=a-+ ce 

Ag—=EX2(eX2+-e) ia Be ds 

=a-+ cee, 
where for each sample observation (t=1,..., 
T) we have defined 
Cit—=X1t/BEiK2, Ca Xx? 
and then suppressed the observation sub- 
scripts in writing 
AC Cf, Cep BeCaret. 
Similarly we may write Boudon’s estimator as 
a—wa,-+(1--w)a, 
—=w(a-+dicye) + (1—w) (a+ 3cee) 
a+ ce, 
where 
Co=weit+(1—w)ce: (t=1,... T), 
and we have again suppressed the observation 
subscript in writing 
KE 


Now recall that x, and x, are independent 
of e. This implies that co, ca, and c (which 
are functions of x, and za only) are also 
independent of e. Also, the assumption of 
random sampling implies that the successive 
errors are independent drawings from a 
distribution with expectation E(e)=-0 and 
variance V(e), so that 

E (e+)=0, E(e*%)=V(e), E (ere) =0 
(t, s=1 , T; ts). 
Finally, note that ay, ao, and a each has 
the simple linear form 


a*¥—a--Sc*e=zat Suche, 


the c* being independent of the e. 

With all this in mind, we may compute the 
expectations and variances of our estimators 
by applying standard formulas for linear 
functions of random variables—cf. Johnston 
(1963:14-19)—+to (4) and then specializing. 
Doing so, we find 

E(a*)=-a+E(Sic*e:) e+ 4E (ce) 

mma-+- SE (c*,) E (et) 
==a+-O,E (cu) 


one hy 


(4) 


V(a*)=E(a*—a) =E (Jete)? 
BL BACH eres) 
ta ( Chef, ) 
=A E (c*c*,) E (eres) 
= SE (c?) E (e) =V(e) SE (c¥*,”) 
=V(e)E(Ckc*,?) 
=V(e)E(Sc**), 
Specializing to the three estimators under 
consideration, we obtain: 
E(a,)=a, E(ag)==a, E(a)==a; 
V(a1)=V(e)E(3c*1), 
V (az) =V(e)E(Xc*), 
V(a) =V(e)E(3c*). 

The two basic estimates are unbiased, and 
so is Boudon’s weighted average of them. 
To compare their variances, we need only 
compare ZC, žc, and SC, Now 
Jc? = Se (X1t4/ 281X22) = Ux", / (Sx1x2)? 
and 

Kl KI e Tess big 2. 


xc? E =r žc’, 
where 
reo (2x1x2)?/ (32x1) (2x72). 
Clearly Xc*s=%c?,: the algebraic identity 
known as Schwarz’ inequality (familiar to 
many in the version “squared correlation co- 
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efficients cannot exceed 1”) ensures tnat 
r°=1, Putting aside the exceptional case 
r?==1 (in which event, incidentally, we would 
have aj—aa), we conclude that 
V(a2)<V(az), 

so that az is preferable to au as an estima:oz 
of a. 

Proceeding to Boudon’s estimator we write 

c=W c+ (1—w) ce=ce-+w(ci—Cca), 

and find that 


Sc? Sc Leite Cal", 

(3) 
because X%ce(cy—ce)—0. The second term 
on the right of (5) is a product of a square, 
wi, by a sum of squares, 3(c,—ce)*. Neither 
of these components can be negative, so that 
the product cannot be negative either. 
Putting aside the exceptional case w°=0 (in 
which event, incidentally, we would have 
asap), we May say 3< SC, and conclude 


that 

V(a2)<V(a), 
so that ax is preferable to a as an estimator 
of a. 

This completes the formal demonstraticn 
that conventional linear regression is prefera- 
ble to Boudon’s procedure for estimation of 
the dependence coefficient a. While both are 
unbiased, the conventional estimator has 
smaller sampling variability than does Bot- 
don’s estimator, (A parallel proof would show 
that ag is preferable to any other weighted 
average of a; and az.) It remains to resolve 
the paradox noted earlier. Why doesn’t aver- 
aging lead to a reduction in variability in th> 
present setting? A moment’s reflection sug- 
gests that a high positive correlation among 
the basic estimates will inhibit the reduction 
in variance ordinarily associated with averag- 
ing. Precisely this mechanism is at work here. 
Specifically, the covariance between a; and 
ay is 

C(a1,a2)=E[ (a,—a) (a2—a) ] 
=E(Xcye) (Scxe)=V(e) E(2crc2) 
=V (e) E (3c?) == V (ae). 

With this covariance as large as the variance 
of one of the components, it should not be 
surprising to find that the variance of the 
weighted average is still larger. In more 
colorful language, combining a, with a, 
serves to contaminate, rather than refine, the 
estimate. 
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COMMENTS 


The conclusion derived here for @ par- 
ticular case does carry over to more elaborate 
situations. Provided that one has a recursive 
model with independent errors, the way to 
estimate each of the structural equations is 
to run a least squares regression of the de- 
pendent variable in that equation on the 
other variables which explicitly enter that 
equation. See, e.g. Johnston (1963:264-266) 
or Sargan (1958). 

This recommendation does not generally 
apply when the model is nonrecursive and/or 
the errors are correlated. Some or all of the 
“independent” variables in the equation will 
then be correlated with the error term and 
hence no longer acceptable as multipliers. 
In the spirit of Boudon’s proposal, one might 
consider using instead other causally prior 
variables as multipliers. Doing so, and taking 
proper account of sampling variability, one 
would be led to the “two-stage least-squares” 
estimation procedure introduced by H. Theil 
in 1953. A study of the formulation given 
by Theil (1958: 337-338) will show how 
Boudon’s method can be viewed in this 
context. Two-stage least-squares is the pro- 
cedure commonly used by economists con- 
cerned with implementing structural equa- 
tion models; a recent sociological application 
is to be found in Duncan, Haller, and 
Portes (1968), 

The main lesson to be gained from our 
analysis is not that least-squares regression 
is always desirable, but rather that proposals 
for special estimation procedures ought to be 
accompanied by an evaluation in terms of 
the usual criteria of statistical inference. 
The evaluation will not always produce the 
serendipitious result found here, where a 
simple-minded estimator turned out to be 
preferable to a more “sophisticated” one. 
But, generally speaking, it will produce good 
reason “for thinking that one estimate is 
better than the other.” In carrying out evalu- 
ations for linear causal models, the econo- 
metric literature is likely to be helpful; such 
models have been featured in theoretical and 
empirical econometrics for the past twenty- 
five years. As a matter of fact, the formal 
model utilized in the preceding section can 
be found in Malinvaud (1967:540-543), 
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ESTIMATING MEASUREMENT ERROR USING MULTIPLE 
INDICATORS AND SEVERAL POINTS IN TIME 


H. M. Brarocg, Jr. 
University of North Carolina 


HE successful application of reasonably 
sophisticated multivariate techniques, 
such as those involving the use of simul- 
taneous equation systems, obviously depends 
on our ability either to reduce measurement 
errors to negligible proportions or to estimate 
and correct for their effects by statistical 
means. This is particularly the case whenever 
we wish to sort out the effects of a number 
of independent variables that are highly in- 
tercorrelated. (Gordon, 1968). Given the 
indirectness of measurement procedures in 
general, and the fact that in most sociological 
research the operational indicators are linked 
with the theoretical variables by rather 
poorly understood processes, it is clear that 
our analytic techniques must allow for sub- 
stantial measurement errors. Therefore, it is 
very important to study the methodological 
implications of alternative ways of handling 
random and nonrandom measurement errors. 
A number of recent papers have considered 
various approaches to measurement error by 
utilizing explicit causal models linking un- 
measured variables to their measured indi- 
cators! In general, we know that unless 
there are a large number of measured varia- 
bles relative to unmeasured variables it will 


1See especially Blalock (1969); Blalock et al. 
(1970); Bohrnstedt (1969); Costner (1969) and 
Siegel and Hodge (1968). 


be difficult, if not impossible, to reach definite 
conclusions, since the existence of unmea- 
sured variables in a causal system introduces 
a relatively large number of unknowns, 
thereby necessitating additional assumptions 
which are often rather implausible. This sug- 
gests that it is often desirable to utilize a 
combination of repeated measurements and 
multiple indicators so that indirect tests 
of the assumptions can be made. 

In the present paper I would like to com- 
bine selected features of the arguments de- 
veloped by Costner (1969) and Heise 
(1969), while emphasizing the flexibility of 
the general approach that is common to both 
papers. Costner is concerned with multiple 
indicators at a single point in time, whereas 
Heise deals with single indicators for panel 
data at three or more points in time. Both 
Costner and Heise discuss situations involv- 
ing distortions producing nonrandom meas- 
urement error. Costner shows that the use 
of multiple indicators can help one infer 
the existence of relatively simple kinds of 
nonrandom errors, whereas Heise notes that 
it is difficult to handle such errors in the 
case of single indicators. We shall see that by 
combining features of both approaches one 
can sometimes deal more effectively with 
such systematic disturbances. 

In many situations an investigator will 
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find it necessary to improvise on these prace- 
dures according to the availability of his 
data. For example, in the case of Costner’s 
procedure, it is advisable to have at least 
three indicators of each variable in order to 
analyze nonrandom errors. Where only a 
single indicator of each variable is availate, 
Heise notes that it will be necessary to have 
data at three or more points in time. Bu: 
perhaps the investigator will have data for 
only two points in time, though he may have 
two (or more) indicators of each variable. 
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that all of the measurement errors are com- 
pletely random, we may represent the sources 
of measurement error by # that are uncor- 
related with X and Y and with each other. 
For the sake of completeness, I have repre- 
sented the path coefficients connecting the t 
with the several indicators as a’, A. d and 
e. As noted by Heise (1969:94), these latter 
coefficients are not independent unknowns 
since they may be determined from the 
unexplained variances once 4, b, d, and e are 
known. 


Sennen E df 
x y 
a b d e 
X1 X2 Yı Y2 
a’ b’ d Y 
u; U2 u3 UA 
Froeesg 1 


Of course, if studies have been planned with 
such analysis procedures in mind, problems 
of correcting for unreliability can be antici- 
pated in advance. But with secondary analy- 
ses this is seldom possible; therefore, a flexi- 
ble approach will be necessary. 


THE COSTNER AND HEISE APPROACHES 


Costner’s basic approach can be illustrated 
in terms of the simple model of Figure 1, in 
which X, and X, are two measures of the 
underlying variable X; Yı and Ha are mea- 
sures of FY; and where a, b, c, d, and e are 
path coefficients. In this very simple model 
all of the path coefficients happen to be 
total correlations, though of course none can 
be directly obtained since neither X nor Y 
are measured, If we make the assumption 


Except for sampling error, the following 
should hold: 
r Xl = ab 
ry ya =de 
rr, y; =4cd 
r X; Yo m ace 
r xay; = bcd 
tege DC 
Since there are only five unknowns and six 
independent equations, one for each of the 
empirically obtained correlations among in- 
dicators, we will be able to solve for the 
path coefficients. For example: 
g— zY TXe¥q G b c? de 
Eé CECR abde 
and 
OP x,5,(1x1¥o/lXo¥,)—4 b(a CG e/b C e). 
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Notice that, since there are six equations 
and five unknowns, there is one redundant 
equation that may be used as a test criterion. 
In other words, if the data satisfy the model, 
they should also (approximately) satisfy this 
sixth equation. Costner selects as this test 
condition the relationship: 


kd TXY T. XY T XY; 4 bc* de. 


This condition will generally not be satisfied 
unless the required assumptions about mea- 
surement error are met. However, there will 
always be a certain number of alternative 
models that also satisfy the condition. In 
particular, if there is a common source of 
measurement error linking X, and Xa (or VY, 
and Ys), but not linking any of the X, 
with the Y;, then this test criterion will also 
be satisfied. 

If there were absolutely no specification 
or sampling errors, the data would fit the 
model exactly, and it would make no dif- 
ference which equations were treated as 


redundant. However, in practice, no data. 


will fit the model exactly; therefore, there 
is a certain arbitrariness in one’s selection of 
the particular equations that will be used 
for estimation purposes and those that will 
be treated as excess equations used to test 


X14 


Ud; 
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the model. This difficulty will be seen in all 
of the models I shall discuss and would seem 
to admit ‘of no completely satisfactory solu- 
tion. Boudon (1968) has suggested a least- 
squares procedure which, in effect, uses all of 
the equations in the estimation process, but 
Goldberger (1970) has shown that, if there 
is in fact no specification error, Boudon’s 
procedure is actually less efficient than the 
simpler procedure of treatmg some of the 
equations as redundant, Perhaps the issue 
will reduce to the question of whether one 
assumes specification errors to be more seri- 
ous than sampling errors, but in any event 
this topic is too complex to be dealt with in 
the present context. 

Costner’s approach can be extended in 
several ways. If we add more indicators of 
each variable, still assuming that all measure- 
ment error is random, then there will be addi. 
tional test criteria that must be satisfied, 
since the number of equations (knowns) will 
exceed the number of unknowns by more 
than one. Therefore, if the data satisfy all 
such criteria simultaneously, we will have 


additional confidence in our model.? Also, 


2 It is of course almost impossible to be very 
precise about how much additional confidence one 
has as he increases the degree to which a system 


V2 V3 


LEI X 31 


U3; 
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if there are three or more indicators of each 
variable, it becomes possible to handle cer- 
tain relatively simple kinds of nonrandom 
measurement error. This technique can be 
extended to any number of variables, pro- 
vided the model is recursive (Blalock, 196¢). 

Heise’s approach is basically similar except 
for notation and a focus on corrections for 
attenuation. He confines his attention, how- 
ever, to single indicators of a variable mea- 
sured at two or more points in time. His 
simplest model involving three points in 
time is given in Figure 2, where I have modi- 
fied his notation so as to emphasize the paral- 
lels with Costner’s models. In Figure 2 I have 
represented the unmeasured variable X at 
three time periods by Xı, Xe, and X3, 
while using double subscripts for the indi- 
cators. Since there is only a single indicator 
at each point in time in this model, the in- 
dicators have been labeled X44, X93, and X31 
respectively.’ Heise retains explicit labels for 
the sources of measurement error (here desig- 
nated as the vu) and for the aggregate effect 
of variables that produce changes in A (here 
the v,). Sources of stability in X are desig- 
nated as c and d, thus allowing for possible 
differences in stability over time. 

Notice that we are explicitly assuming that 
the path coefficient a linking X to its indi- 
cator remains constant over time. This basic 
assumption permits important simplifications 
as compared with models in which the un- 
measured variables are distinct, thereby re- 
ducing the number of unknowns and per- 
mitting the introduction of more complex 
assumptions regarding measurement errors. 
However, this kind of assumption can be 
disarmingly simple, as has been noted by 
Wiley and Wiley (1970). A path coefficient 


is “over-identified,” je, the degree to which the 
number of independent equations exceeds the num- 
ber of unknowns. The essential reason for this dif- 
ficulty is that one must evaluate a given model 
against competing alternatives that are reasonably 
plausible. In general, we know that the more pre- 
dictions a theory makes that are rejectable, the 
smaller the number of alternative models that will 
also make these same predictions, but it is almost 
impossible to construct a list of all “plausible” 
alternatives in any given case. 

8 When we later introduce models with two or 
three indicators at each time period, the first sub- 
script will refer to the time and the second to the 
indicator number. 
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for correlation) is a standardized measure 
that will not be invariant if there are changes 
in the variances of either variable. In this 
instance, the path coefficient a would not be 
expected to remain unchanged if there were 
changes in the measurement error variances 
produced by the äu or in the variances of the 
true X; over time. Wiley and Wiley note that 
although it may be reasonable to assume that 
measurement error variances remain constant 
over time, we cannot so easily assume that 
the variances of the true (but unmeasured) 
A; will remain constant. Therefore, one 
should attempt to assess the plausibility of 
this particular simplifying assumption as 
compared with others that might be made.* 
Unfortunately, it will always be necessary to 
make a certain number of not-too-realistic 
assumptions in order to obtain definite solu- 
tions. The important feature of causal models 
is that such assumptions are made explicit, 
so that they are oper to challenge. 

Heise calls our attention to the fact that if 
we have data for only two time periods, we 
will only be able to compute a single correla- 
tion, and it will be impossible to solve for the 
two unknowns: o and c. For example, if we 
lacked data at time 3 we would only have the 
equation 

ef Ze 
If it were reasonable to assume mo change 
in the true value of X, so that c—1, we could 
then obtain a”, which is the square of the 
ordinary “correction for attenuation” dis- 
cussed in connection with split-half reliabil- 
ity. Thus, if this single correction were used 
in test-retest situations, it would require the 
assumption that X had remained stable over 
time. But we encounter difficulties as soon 
as we allow for both real change and mea- 
surement error. However, if we also had 
data at time 3 we would be able to solve 


4 This will not be easy, though some sort of rough 
guess will always be necessary. In particular, if 
the variance of the measured value of X remains 
roughly constant over time, it may seem reasonable 
to assume that its components (the variance of the 
true value and the variance of the measurement 
srror term) are also both constant. Of course, one 
might be increasing and the other decreasing by 
sac the same amount, but in the absence of a 
orediction to this effect, we might rule out this 
articular alternative possibility as being rather 
zmpleusible. 
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for the three unknowns: a, c, and d, using 
the three empirical correlations as follows: 


tiua tG 
7'X44X3i1— * cd, 
r Zo Xg l d, 


from which 


— 7 X11% 21 Cëaäte ocd 


2 
a et 
acd’ 


X11831 


c Iut, ang dg Zuza, 
TëZazan TX3i421 


Heise goes on to note that if the sources 
uy of the measurement errors are serially 
correlated (say, due to memory of past re- 
sponses), there will be too many unknowns 
for solution. This will remain true even if 
data are collected at later points in time, 
though in this latter instance there will be 
redundant equations available for testing 
the adequacy of the simpler model involving 
completely random errors. Heise also notes 
that there will again be too many unknowns 
if the v, affecting the stability of the true 
values are related to the previous true values 
(necessitating our drawing in curved arrows 
connecting va with ZE: and vg with X2). 
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Thus, if we confine ourselves to single in- 
dicators, we will not be able to handle non- 
random disturbances. 


A COMPOSITE APPROACH 


Now suppose we combine the essential 
features of both approaches, beginning with 
the very simple model of Figure 3 assuming 
random measurement error and involving 
only two points in time and two indicators 
at each time. Formally, the model of Figure 3 
is the same as that of Figure 1, except that 
Xı has replaced X and X, has replaced F. 
But we have reduced the number of un- 
knowns by two by substituting a for d and 
6 for e. Comparing this model with Figure 1, 
we may use a pair of redundant testing equa- 
tions such as 

1'X4yXoqg—1X1Xq=— AUC, 

7X44 Xy9—1X p41 ran, 
which should be approximately satisfied if 
the model is to be retained. This very simple 
model is relatively uninteresting except for 
noting that we can now estimate the un- 
known path coefficients with data at only two 
points in time. 

Let us next examine the model of Figure 4, 
which retains the assumption that the mea- 


V2 
— y Bb x, 
a b a b 
X11 X12 X21 X22 
a bh a’ b’ 
Uu Uy2 GI U22 
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surement errors are random but which ad- would be 
mits an unknown correlation between ve, the Re prox, Elab) 
source of instability in X, and Xj, the initial a 
true value of X. Heise has noted that this TEEN a 
type of situation contains too many un- ang plia in xı Si (ab) 


knowns in the case of single indicators, even 
if there are three points in time. Writing 
down expressions for the six correlations that 
can be obtained empirically, we get 


1X11X1 509, 

EE 

tx z Lg (c+de)=e7C', 
Frae (c-+-de) GC, 

EE (c-+-de) =abe’, 

Tx azy 0" (e-+- de) = 87’. 


Since the expression (c-+-de) always appears 
together in the last four equations, we will 
not be able to isolate the stability coefficient 
c from the disturbance factor de. If for con- 
venience we label this entire term c’, we can 
nevertheless solve for o and b (and for c’ as 
well, if we wish).° Thus one set of solutions 


5 Again, since there is an excess of equations over 
the number of unknowns, there will ordinarily be 
several solutions that will be approximately equal 
only if the data satisfy the model. If these solutions 
turn out to be grossly unequal, then obviously the 
model must be modified. For further discussion of 
this point see Costner (1969). 


F at 
1X41Xo1 ac 


Also PESTES 22 be 


1'x1)Xjq b 


Rewriting the expression for a? as 


Gorza (X11 X12/7X11X99) 1 


we see that the term in parentheses is just 
the reciprocal of c’. 


MORE COMPLEX MODELS 


If we allow for more than two points in 
time, more than two indicators of each varia- 
ble, and various kinds of disturbances, it is 
not feasible to treat all of the various com- 
binations. Nevertheless, it is instructive to 
compare a model involving two indicators 
of X at three points in time with one involv- 
ing three indicators at only two time periods. 
In both instances we shall allow for a rea- 
sonable number of disturbances in the mea- 
surement terms. Consider, first, the model of 
Figure 5 where there are three time periods 
and two indicators. 


MEASUREMENT ERROR 


In this particular model we are allowing 
for two different stability coefficients c’ and 
d, with the primes indicating that we will 
again be unable to separate the effects of x at 
the previous time from those of vg and vg if 
the latter are correlated with these previous 
values of X. In other words, as might be 
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we are assuming that whatever sources (eg, 
the ordering of items) are producing spurious 
covariation between the indicators at time 1 
are operating to the same extent at times 2 
and 3, relative to the extent of covariation 
produced by xX. As we shall see, it will be 
possible to test for this particular assumption 


cf Zu ee EN X2 eee E LE 
VAN F4 \ A N 
Kan X12 X31 X22 X31 X32 
ai bh ai b’ a b’ 





FIGURE 5 


expected, we cannot rely on multiple mea- 
sures to help us make causal inferences about 
the sources of the variation in the true values 
of X. Indeed, if this were possible, it would 
mean that we would have available an almost 
magic solution to our inference problems. 

In the model of Figure 5, the single indi- 
cator f is used to represent the correlations 
connecting the sources of measurement error 
at the same point in time.* This means that 


8 I have retained the au, and the path coefficients 


of equal fs, provided one is willing to accept 
the correctness of the remaining assumptions. 
We are also assuming that it is appropriate 


a’ and b’ in Figures 5 and 6 in order to preserve 
the conventions of path analysis. Since these t, 
will be unmeasured and will often be extremely 
difficult to identify substantively, it will not be 
possible to decompose a compound expression 
such as a'b'f into its three component parts. One 
therefore obtains the same practical results as those 
implied by equations (1)-(15), by simply con- 
necting the %,,. with curved arrows, thereby by- 
passing the exogenous Mie, 
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to use the same correlation coefficient g link- 
ing the sources of measurement error in the 
first indicator during the interval between 
times 1 and 2 and between times 2 and å. 
Such an assumption would seem reasonably 
plausible only if the two intervals are 
roughly comparable in duration. A different 
coefficient g’ has been used for the first in- 
dicator between times 1 and 3, thus allow- 
ing for attenuation in nonrandom measure- 
ment error due to memory loss or other fac- 
tors. If one were willing to assume some 
specific relationship between g and g’ (say. 
Së), then it would be possible to reduce 
the number of unknowns by one. Similarly, 
we have introduced 4 and A to represent 
the comparable sources of nonrandom errors 
for the second indicator between the three 
points in time. 

It should be specifically noted that we are 
assuming no measurement error correlations 
connecting different indicators at different 
points in time. If such additional correlations 
were introduced, we would have too many 
unknowns for solution, unless our assump- 
tions about these additional disturbances 
were unusually simplistic (e.g., all identical). 
AS a general principle, we wish to keep the 
number of unknowns well below the number 
of equations so that we will have a substan- 
tial number of redundant equations for test- 
ing purposes. 

Since there are a total of six measured 
values, we may write down the following 
fifteen equations, one for each correlation: 


1¥4,X1q—4b+0'0'f (1) 
fx ,Xoq—0b+e'b'f (redundant) (2) 
Y'Xe1Xqq—4b+a'b’f (redundant) (3) 
E Ce gl CO (4) 
Tro xg 8 + (a’)*g (5) 
rinta Od (0)? (6) 
txita b CFL YR (7) 
txl 0"d'+ (b')*h (8) 
1x 5oXqq70*e'd' + (0') 7h’ (9) 
TX t (10) 
Tx; žga = tbc d (11) 
Cato 4b (redundant) (12) 
Tx ax3ı Cd (redundant) (13) 
fIr Xg 008 (14) 
Xo9Xg,— 00d (redundant) (15) 


Looking first at the simplest of these equa- 
tions, (10)-(15), we see that three of these 
can be taken as redundant and can therefore 
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be used as conditions which the data must 
satisfy if the model is to be retained. For 
example, from (10) and (12) we have the 
implied result that 7 X11 Xg T X12721) which 
should hold within the limits of sampling 
error. The three equations of this set that 
have been taken as nonredundant yield the 
following: 


t 
Een bed 


3 

t 

fXoX3 abd 

e Tuut abc'd’ 
d'— 411432 , 
r 

WEEN abc 


ab Zuta "XoiX32__ (abc’) (abd’) ; 
abcd’ 


TX 14239 


If we now subtract Equation (5) from 
(4) we can eliminate (oe as follows: 


a? (c’—d’) =r Eg m 9) 
and similarly, subtracting (8) from (7): 
b? (c’—d") =f X agg T XgoXgq=— 9° 


Provided that (c’—d’)s540, we can divide the 
first of these equations by the second, getting 
Sac | aen, 
Tata 1 Xn0X%ga° 


If we then multiply both sides by (ab)?, we 
zet 


a? /b?=81/ 8a = 


vi 3 Jia KE Zuta | 


X11832 


end therefore 


|= Zogf tout 
git 1422 421433 
Eat H? d 


TECH 
Similarly, 
FZ fan Xn X 
= 11499 f Zone 
p= 60/51 [ee el 
X11132 


where we would use either the plus or the 
minus sign so as to give positive values for 
a? and b?. Finally, we may use these estimates 
o? a*, b?, d and d to solve for the composite 
paths a’ b’ f, etc. Since Equations (1)-(3) 
icvolve only ab and a’ b f, we could have 
allowed for three different disturbance terms 
fis fa, and fg, although this would not permit 
our using Equations (2) and (3) for testing 
purposes, 


MEASUREMENT ERROR 


The above procedure depends on the as- 
sumption that Cé If, in fact, the two 
stability coefficients are nearly identical in 
the population, then even though their sam- 
ple counterparts may be slightly different, 
there will be very large sampling errors for 
the estimates of the ratio a?/b? and also for 
all of the estimates dependent upon this 
ratio. Therefore, for all practical purposes, 
the procedure will be useful only if the 
stability coefficients c’ and d are very differ- 
ent. Of course, if the three observations were 
unequally spaced temporally, we might ex- 
pect this condition to hold, but then it would 
be unrealistic to assume that g and A remain 
constant from one interval to the next. 
Therefore, this procedure for estimating co- 
efficients under conditions where nonrandom 
measurement errors are allowed depends on 
our finding situations of a rather peculiar 
nature, such as a pronounced curvilinear 
trend in the stability coefficients, 


Ren, A | 


o 
kaft 
Ei. 
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In experimental designs where an experi- 
mental variable has been introduced between 
times 1 and 2, and where individuals are 
measured under other conditions at time 3, 
it may be possible to create such situations. 
Or, in natural settings, where some major 
event has intervened between times 1 and 2, 
and where a third observation has been taken 
to infer more long-run consequences of this 
event, there may also be a sufficient differ- 
ence between c’ and d’. But if we merely 
have three observations taken during “‘nor- 
mal” time periods, the stability coefficients 
may be too close together. Of course, Equa- 
tions (10)-(15) may be used to estimate 
c’ and d’ so as to decide whether or not to 
proceed with the estimates of the remaining 
coefficients. It would be advantageous to 
know more about the sampling errors of 
these rather complex expressions. 

As our final model, let us consider Figure 
6, in which we have three indicators at each 


—. 


X23 
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- of two points in time. If we wish to allow 
for the possibility that the three indicators 
are not equally “good” (by some criterion), 
we must not only use the three different 
symbols a, b, and c to represent their direct 
links with X, but we must also allow for dif- 
ferent correlations among the sources of 
measurement error at the same points in 
time (e, f, and g) and across time (A, i, and 
j). We shall again assume no correlations 
connecting the sources of measurement error 
in one indicator at time 1 with a different 
indicator at time 2. Our equations are now 
as Iollows: 


äus b'e (1 y 
rxz = 4+ CH) (2y 
Tx oX; = b040 C'g (3y 
1'X9)Xqo7—4b-+a'b'e (redundant) (47 
Tx, Xą3=—40+0'c'f (redundant) (57 
1X99, = DCL IC E (redundant) (6)’ 
EE Cé, (7Y 
rëatee BO LO AN (81 
EE st (9) 
EEN (10)? 
TX; Xog 4C f (11y 
rein 40d (redundant) (12y 
EECH (13)’ 
Tx 3z, E (redundant) (14) 
1X1gXqo— ÖC (redundant) (15) 


We immediately see that since there are six 
equations that can be considered redundant, 
there are only nine independent equations 
that may be used to solve for the unknowns. 
Therefore certain simplifications will be 
necessary. If we begin with Equations (10)’— 
(15) (three of which are redundant), we 
find that we can no longer estimate the 
stability coefficient d’ as was possible when 
we had three points in time. We can, how- 
ever, use the three nonredundant equations 
of this set to obtain the following: 


LTE, TY, TX 
T X12123 Tata TX14X28 


Fr, Eaa 1X44X FX Eaea 1X 9X on 5 
EE 28. b2d'— 211522 ' 212128) 
1X 0Xe8 1X41Xog 
VX44Xon Ëraaf 
c2d' LL 28 “*12%98 ` 
7X14%29 


We immediately see that the last three ex- 
pressions may be used in conjunction with 
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Equations (7)’-(9)’ to solve for the three 
compound paths representing the over-time 
disturbances, (a’)?A,(b’)*#, and (c’)*j. How- 
ever, sinc? Equations (4)’-(6)’ are redun- 
dant with Equations (1)’-(3)’, we cannot 
estimate a, b, and c if we know only the 
ratios a/b, a/c, and b/c. 

If we assume that (a’)*k—(b’)*i= (c’)*), 
we merely make two of the three Equations 
(7)’-(9)’ redundant. Let us therefore ex- 
amine the implications of the assumption 
that a'b'e=a'c'f=b'c'g. If this is the case, 


-we may subtract (2)’ from (1)’, obtaining 


an expression for a(b—c). Utilizing the 
expressions for a/b and a/c, we obtain the 
result that 


gr 211428 Zil Zus ata} 
7X19 98 211X201 211X498 


Similar expressions can of course be obtained 
for b? and c*. Also we get 


d'— F11%29— "X11 X08 
X31813 "Z118 


It should be noted that each of these ex- 
pressions contains a ratio of differences be- 
tw2en two correlations, and we can therefore 
expect considerable sampling error whenever 
the comparable population differences are 
small, If we examine the nature of the pairs 
of correlations involved in these differences, 
we see that the estimating procedure depends 
rather heavily on our being able to find three 
indicators that are related rather differently 
to X. For example, if the second and third 
indicators are more or less interchangeable, 
it would seem rather unlikely that their cor- . 
relations with the first indicator would be 
very different, and thus we would expect 
both pairs of differences among correlations 
to be rather small. This result is somewhat 
analogous to the practical restriction ob- 
tained in connection with three time periods, 
namely the requirement that the two stability 
coefficients be different in value. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


When we study the implications of non- 
rancom measurement errors, even where we 
have multiple indicators and several time 
periods, we begin to see the importance of 
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careful measurement at the data colection 
stage, as well as working with large samples 
that have been carefully designed. Even so, 
since it will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
assess the extent and nature of measurement 
errors without utilizmg multiple measures in 
addition to a priori assumptions about the 
causal structure, a major implication is that 
studies must be designed with measurement 
error problems in mind.’ For example, the 
foregoing analysis would imply that, when- 
ever feasible, one should utilize at least 10 or 
12 items for each attitudinal scale, so that 
split halves (and split thirds) may be used to 
assess the extent of measurement error. 

With a single measure of each variable, one 
can remain blissfully unaware of the possi- 
bility of measurement error, but in no sense 
will this make his inferences more valid. 
Though there is always the danger of becom- 
ing so hypersensitive to the possibility of 
measurement error that one becomes im- 
mobilized in the process, present practice 
seems to err in the opposite direction. Meth- 
odological studies of the implications of mea- 
surement errors can help us see-more clearly 
the nature of the steps we must take if we 
are to become increasingly precise. In the 
absence of better theory about our measure- 
ment procedures, I see no substitute for the 
use of multiple measures of our most im- 
portant variables except, possibly, the use 
of instrumental] variables that require a priori 
assumptions of a different sort. 


T Where there is only a single indicator of each 
variable, the method of instrumental variables may 
be used to take out random measurement errors. 
Basically, this approach requires one to find varia- 
bles that can be assumed to be causes of the 
independent variables under consideration, but 
which do not appear in the equation for the 
dependent variable. See Blalock, et al. (1970) and 
Christ (1966:404—410). 
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THE ESTIMATION OF MEASUREMENT ERROR 
IN PANEL DATA * 


Davi E. WILEY 
University of Chicago 


N general, there are three ways of dealing 
with the problem of measurement error 
in path analyses of social and psychologi- 

cal data. Correction of parameter estimates 
for the attenuating effects of random error 
of measurement may be accomplished (1) by 
the use of a priort estimates of measurement 
error, (2) by designing into studies alternate 
measures of the same construct, or (3) by 
repeated measurements on the same popula- 
tion over time. This paper considers models 
for the estimation of measurement error in 
the latter case. 

Taking his lead from Coleman (1968), 
Heise (1969) has formulated a path analysis 
model for the assessment of reliability when 
a variable is observed at three or more points 
in time. A consequence of this model is a 
simple formula for reliability uncontami- 
nated by instability in the true scores. One 
of the several assumptions necessary to the 
empirical validity of Heise’s model, i.e., the 
assumption that the reliability of the mea- 
sured scores is stable over time, is argued 
to be doubtful. 


MEASUREMENT MODELS 


It is useful to distinguish between a causa! 
model, describing the structure of causal 
relations between “true scores,” and a mea- 
surement model, which describes the relation- 
ship between measured scores and true scores 
(Blalock, 1968). Models for empirical phe- 
nomena may be evaluated with respect te 
their formal mathematical properties or with 
respect to their correspondence with the phe- 
nomenon. The argument in support of the 
measurement model proposed: in this paper 
is based on the assumption that it is a more 
adequate representation of the empirical 
conditions of measurement than models kere- 
tofore proposed. 


* The authors would like to acknowledge the 
helpful comments of the referee. 
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Consider the usual linear decomposition of 
a measured score into true score and error 
components. 


x=f+e (1) 


Here x is the measured score, é the true score, 
and e the error of measurement. If the true 
score and error components are independent, 
the variance of the measured scores (i.e. the 
total variance) is simply the sum of the true 
score variance and the measurement error 
variance.* 


V(x) =V(é)+V(e) (2) 


The reliability of the measured score x, here 
denoted p?, is defined as the ratio of the true 
score variance to total variance. 


pee A 
DEST 


The classical definition of reliability is the 
square of the correlation between the ob- 
served and true scores (Lord and Novick, 
1968:61). Equation (3) is equivalent to this 
definition under the stated assumptions. 

Error variance is best conceived as a prop- 
erty of the measuring instrument itself and 
not of the populaticn to which it is adminis- 
tered. On the other hand, the true score 
variance is more realistically considered as a 
property of the population. ‘Thus the specifi- 
cation of stable reliability will normally re- 
quire assumptions about populations as well 
as assumptions about the measuring instru- 
ment. 

Reliability will remain constant under two 
diferent conditions. Both true score variance 


(3) 


1 We adopt the following notational convention: 
V(xı) denotes the population variance of x; 
Ceci) denotes the population covariance of x: and 
Xj; and p(xix)), the population correlation of x: 
and x;. The symbol “ ,” over any of these symbols 
dentes an estimate of a population quantity based 
on 2 sample. 
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and error variance may change such that 
the ratio given in Equation (3) remains con- 
stant. This appears to be unlikely. Second, 
both true score and error variance may be 
constant. In this case, in addition to the 
assumption of constant error variance, the 
specification of constant reliability requires 
either the measurement of a stable trait or 
some form of aggregate equilibrium for the 
true score distribution. In Heise’s paper “... 
the rate of change in the true scores is pre- 
sumed to be approximately constant within 
the measurement interval” (Heise, 1969:96). 
If the rate of change in the true scores is 
absolutely constant in the interval (0, t), i.e., 
if dé:/,,==k where & represents the true score 
of individual i, then &:—kt-+-&, for all i. 
Hence the true score at time t is equal to 
the true score at time 0 plus a constant func- 
tion of the time interval. Such a change proc- 
ess does produce constant true score variance. 


However, it would require that the path co- 


efficient relating pairs of times be unity, 
and that there be no differential changes for 
individuals. Thus the stability coefficient, de- 
fined as the correlation between the true 
scores at two points in time, will always be 
unity. In this case there would be no need 
to formulate a model which separates stabil- 
ity and reliability in panel data. 

Given the implausibility of stable true 
score variance for most cases of practical 
interest, we are forced to conclude that most 
indicators cannot be characterized by a 
unique reliability. For example, any social 
process which tends to increase consensus 
(e.g. selective migration, increased inter- 
action) results in a reduction of the true 
variability in attitudes without necessarily 
affecting the characteristics of the measuring 
instrument. Thus, the reliability of the in- 
strument will tend to decrease. Even in com- 
pletely stable situations, where reliability 
information, together with the total variance, 
is equivalent to information concerning the 
variance of the measurement error, this vari- 
ance is probably a better index of the accu- 
racy of the instrument’s characterization of 
an individual’s score, since the standard 
error of measurement is proportional to the 
width of the confidence interval for an in- 
dividual’s true score. 

Similarly, comparisons across populations 


can be expected to yield widely varying re~, 
liabilities for the same indicator. An increase 
in reliability can always be obtained by con- 
ducting measurements on a more hetero- 
geneous population (Lord and Novick, 1968: 
199). 

It is clear that the specification of constant 
error variance avoids excessively strong as- 
sumptions about populations inherent in the 
specification of constant reliability. In the 
most general case neither assumption is valid. 
However, stable error variance will hold ap- 
proximately while reliability is subject to 
considerable fluctuation. And if the charac- 
terization of stable error variance is faulty, 
then the characterization of stable reliability 
will almost always be in error, 


A LAG-1 MODEL WITH CONSTANT 
ERROR VARIANCE 


A path diagram for a lag-1 model in three 
waves of observation is given in Figure 1. 
Here x, is the measured score at time i, & 
is the true score, # is the random shock, « is 
the measurement error, and the ay are lagged 
causal parameters linking the true scores at 
times j and i. It is assumed that (i) the 
measurement errors are uncorrelated with 
the true scores, (ii) the measurement errors 
are serially uncorrelated, (iii) the random 
shocks are serially uncorrelated, (iv) the 
error variance is homogeneous [V(e,)= 
V(e2)—V(eg)=V(e)], and (v) the system 
is lag-1 (i.e, ag; is identically equal to zero). 


Lt. 
LI" 
IT 


Note: The ou are not path coefficients. They are 
path regression coefficients relating the true 
scores, 
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Two sets of equations describe the model. 
First, we write a set of structural equations 
specifying the causal relations among the 
true scores. 


é= 
aaz 0+8 
Eg—age (a101 +02) +-03 


(4) 


A set of measurement equations linking 
the measured and true scores is giver in (5): 


Xf +e 


Xa—fo-+-eg 
Xg—fstes 


(5) 


Substitution of the expressions for the true 
scores given in (4) into (5) generates a new 
set of equations (6) from which the structure 
of the covariances between the measurec 
variables can be deduced. 


Xı =b -+-e1 
X2—a21 01 -+024 e2 
Xg —agz(a2101 +02) +88 +e8 


(6) 


The matrix of covariances between the 
observed variables is given in Table 1. Note 
that there are six parameters to be estimated: 
V(@,), the variance of the true scores at time 
1; azı and agg, the lag-1 path regressions link- 
ing the true scores; V(02) and V(63), the 
variances of the shocks at times 2 and 3; 
and finally V(e), the error variance of the 
measuring instrument. The model is just 
identified since there are precisely six distinct 
entries in the covariance matrix, and the 
Jacobian of the transformation relating the 
parameters to be estimated to the population 
variances and covariances is non-zero for 
non-zero values of the relevant parameters 
(Wald, 1950). 

Estimators for the parameters of this 
model are presented in Table 2. In this case 


TABLE ‘1. POPULATION COVARIANCE MATRIX FoR 
Lac-1 Mopgt, ASSUMING Constant Error 
VARIANCE FOR THREE WAVES OF 
OBSERVATIONS 


V@)=V(A)+V(e) 
Caixa) =anV Lë) 
C(xxs) =azttesV (01) 
V (x2) =a*a V (0) + V (62) +V Ce) 
C (XXa) =ces[ a" V (61) + V (8a) ] 
V (as) =a*ss[a*n V (01) +V (6s) 14V (0a) +V (e) 
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TABLE 2. PARAMETERS AND ESTIMATORS For LAG-1 
Move, ASSUMING CONSTANT ERROR VARIANCE 


Parameter Estimator 
asa De (mums) 
Vie Fixa) Tee) (ée 
Ve) Vix) —V(e) 
an SEA DN (81) 
V (8a) Fi Sai — [am E Miel ] 
V (4s) 


P) — Laa (xx) +V (e)] 


Nore: The estimators are given in the appropriate 
recursive order, 


estimators are obtained by recursive solution 
of the six equations given in Table 1. Ex- 
pressions for these estimators solely in terms 
of observed variances and covariances can 
be obtained by successive substitution. 

Under reasonable distributional assump- 
tions, the estimators specified above will be 
consistent. Under the assumption of normal- 
ity, since the estimates will reproduce the 
sample covariance matrix exactly, they will 
thus maximize the likelihood function. There- 
fore, under these conditions the estimators 
will be efficient, 


RELIABILITY AND STABILITY 


Since this model imposes no restrictions on 
the variance of the true scores, for three 
waves of observations there are three reliabil- 
ities to be estimated, not one. The expres- 
sions for the reliabilities below are derived 
directly from the definition of reliability 
ziven previously. 


pV (81)/[V (81) +V(e) | 
ge [0721 V (61) +V (62) | / 
fate V(01)+V(62)+V(e) | 
ps = {a*s2[a721V (61) +V (82) 14V (8s) y 
{asala aV (91) HV (82) ]+ 
V¥(63)-+V(e)} 


It may be demonstrated that Heise’s formula 
for reliability Pf" e given the as- 
p (31X2) 


simptions of the present model, the reliabil- 
ity of the instrument at time 2. 

We define the stability coefficient yy as the 
correlation between the true scores at times 


(7) 
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TABLE 3. SAMPLE COVARIANCES AND CORRELATIONS FOR REPORTED EARNINGS IN THREE SUCCESSIVE YEARS 


Covariance matrix ^ with correlations in parenthesis 


Xa 
X1: 1962 Earnings 11.495 
Xs: 1963 Earnings 10.106 (.827) 


Xa: 1964 Earnings 


10.455 (.778) 


Xs X 
12.995 oe 
11.808 (.827) 15.708 


* Multiply entries by 10° to obtain sample covariances. 


i and j. For the three wave model the three 
stability coefficients are given as follows: 


E 
voa (61) +V (92) (8) 
ads Vaa V (65) +V (62) 
Vasala V(61)-+V (63) )+V (6s) 
= VV(41) 
Y18-—4214g 


Note that KEE 28. 
It can be shown that Heise’s measures of 
stability Sy have the structure: 


Di 
S12== pis/, padia 


(9) 


ps 
S232 pis/ piana 


1P8. 
Sis==p*13/ Papa A 


where p; is the square root of the reliability 
at time i. 

It is clear from this result that Ou for 
all i,j, if, and only if, the reliabilities are 
homogeneous, Since this is an implausible 
assumption, we conclude that the Su are con- 
taminated by heterogeneity in the reliabili- 
ties, 

The yy may be regarded as path coeff- 
cients relating the true scores across time. 
However, in this case, they cannot be derived 
directly from the correlations between the 
observed variables, since under the stable 
error variance model the standardization of 
the observed variables results in a loss of 
relevant information. 


AN APPLICATION OF THE MODEL 


As an illustration we apply the lag-1 
model, assuming homogeneous error variance, 


re 
Vasalan V (81) +-V (02)) +V (Os) 


to repeated observations on reported earn- 
ings. Covariances between reported earnings 
for three successive years are given in Cut- 
right (1969). These covariances are based 
on reported earnings from a sample of 6,222 
white males for the years 1962—1964. The 
sample covariance and correlation matrices 
are presented in Table 3. Estimates of the 
six parameters of the model are given below: 


A 
age=- 1.035 
an= 1.019 


P(e) =1.581 x 10° 
P (01) —=9.914 x 10° 
V (82) ==1.116 x 10° 
V (03) =1.906 x 108 


The estimated reliability and stability co- 
efficients under Heise’s model and the model 
formulated in this paper are presented in 
Table 4. 

Note that the reliabilities under the sec- 
ond model increase regularly with time; this 
ig a necessary consequence of the increasing 
variability of true income, For these data, 
Heise’s measures underestimate the stability 
of true income between 1962 and 1963 and 


TABLE 4. ESTIMATED RELIABILITY AND STABILITY Co- 
EFFICIENTS UNDER ASSUMPTIONS OF STABLE 
RELIABILITY VERSUS STABLE ERROR 


VARIANCE 
Stable 
Stable Error 
Reliability Variance 
A. Reliability 
Time 1 878 , 862 
Time 2 -878 878 
Time 3 878 899 
B. Stability 
‘Times 1 and 2 941 950 
Times 2 and 3 941 .930 
Times 1 and 3 , 886 . 884 
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overestimate the stability of true income be- 
tween 1963 and 1964. The small differences 
between the two models are due to the relz- 
tively close spacing of the observations, An 
increase in the time interval between mes- 
surements should lead to more dramatic di 
ferences between the models. 


THE EFFECTS OF STANDARDIZATION 


An important implication of the previous 
discussion is that the choice between stan- 
dardized and unstandardized forms of = 
model is not trivial. In fact, the difference 
between the two models considered hereir 
is strongly related to the distinction between 
path coefficients and path regressions. 

Each standardized parameter is a func- 
tion of more than one unstandardized par- 
ameter. In general, d two or more of the 
unstandardised parameters of a model are 
equal, the corresponding standardized par- 
ameters will be unequal because they are not 
related to the unstandardized parameters by 
an equivalent transformation. 

For example, while it is possible to impose 
the condition of equal reliability in a stan- 
dardized model (as Heise does), this model 
cannot in general satisfy the constraint of 
equal error variance in the corresponding un- 
standardized model. Similarly, stability in 
the path coefficients of a standardized model 
is not in general compatible with stability in 
the path regression coefficients of an unstan- 
dardized model. This is the reason that 
quantitatively different results (see above) 
are obtained when the two models are applied 
to the same data. 

The distinction between path analysis and 
path regression analysis is crucial where one 
is attempting to compare the parameters of 
several populations. This case is fully dis- 
cussed by Blalock (1967b). The distinction 
is equally important for models characteriz- 
ing: stable processes or where stability is 
assumed in order to achieve identifiability. 
In this case it will generally be more ap- 
propriate to assume stability in the unstan- 
dardized parameters, 


DISCUSSION 


The preceding discussion has assumed that 
the system is lag-1. This assumption is not 
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a trivial one. If, in fact, the degree of lag 
is higher than that, the parameters are not 
identifiable for only three time points. Under 
the assumption of stability of measurement 
error variance, it is possible to fit a model 
with a lag degree 2 less than the number of 
time points. Since the degree of lag is unlikely 
to be too high for most systems, it seems 
possible to fit a reasonable model if enough 
time points are available. It is then possible 
to test empirically the assumption of homo- 
geneous error variance if the degree of lag 
in the model is small in comparison to the 
number of time points. We have argued that 
homogeneity of error variance is a more 
plausible assumption than homogeneous re- 
liability. . 

In spite of repeated warnings (Tukey, 
1954; Turner and Stevens, 1959; Blalock, 
1967a and 1967b) most sociological applica- 
tions of linear models are confined to stan- 
dardized systems (e.g., Duncan, 1966; Blau 
and Duncan, 1967; Duncan et al, 1968; 
Sewell et al., 1969). The convenience of path 
analysis algorithms and the apparent ease 
of translation from standardized to unstan- 
dardized systems (Wright, 1960) probably 
accounts for this tendency. We have demon- 
strated above that the structure of the model 
considered in this paper is not invariant 
under standardization. In particular, homo- 
geneity of error variance is not preserved 
under transformation to a standardized sys- 
tem. These considerations are also relevant 
for more complex longitudinal models, where 
it may be desirable to assume a priori that 
certain causal parameters are stable, The 
corresponding standardized parameters will 
generally be heterogeneous. 
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COMMENT ON “THE ESTIMATION OF MEASUREMENT 
ERROR IN PANEL DATA” 


Davin R. HEISE 
Queens College, CUNY 


The formulas that David and James Wiley 
obtained in their elegant derivation should 
find frequent application in work with longi- 
tudinal data. Although their formulas for 
estimating reliability and stability param- 
eters are slightly more complicated than 
those that I presented, the new formulas 
have the advantages of providing more in- 
formation and of bemg based on a weaker 
set of assumptions. Hence, the new formulas 
are to be preferred. 

A point that emerges from the Wileys’ 
article is the general advisability of operating 
with original scales rather than standardized 
scores in models that are identified by as- 
suming that some parameters have identical 
values. With standardized scores an as- 
sumption of parameter equality has to be 
elaborated by adding the additional assump- 
tion that the true-score variances of some of 
the different measurements are equal. This 
assumption may be unwanted, and, as the 
Wileys show, it is umnecessary when the 
model is developed for unstandardized scores. 


For the most part the Wileys have pro- 
vided a clearly constructive addition to the 
literature on reliability and longitudinal 
analysis. The exception is their specious argu- 
ment that a constant rate of change can be 
associated with constant variance over time 
only if the stability coefficient is 1.0. Their 
error is in ignoring the effects of random 
disturbances, A typical longitudinal model - 
involves a stability coefficient with a value 
between zero and 1.0, indicating a tendency 
for constant regression toward the trend line 
and consequently shrinking variance, plus 
counterbalancing disturbances that intro- 
duce random change into the distribution 
and that maintain the variance at an ap- 
proximately constant level over time. While 
specifics may vary somewhat from this, any 
social science model will surely involve dis- 
turbance terms that could maintain constant 
variance, so the Wileys’ argument is irrele- 
vant for the situations that social scientists 
encounter, 
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VIOLENCE IN AMERICA: HISTORICAL AND COMPARATIVE PERSPEC- 
TIVES, edited by Hugh Davis Greham and Ted Robert Gurr. Volumes I 
and II. Washington, D.C.: National Commission on the Causes and Preven- 
tion of Violence, 1969. 644 pp. Paperbound. Vol. I, $1.50. Vol. I, $1.25. 
Ce e in a single edition as THE HISTORY OF VIOLENCE IN 


AME 


CA: HISTORICAL AND COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVES. New 


York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. 822 pp. Clothbound, $11.95. Paper- 


bound, $1.25.) 


Lewis A. Coser 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


The scholars in Rabelais’ Abbey of Théléme, 
that imaginative experiment in the reconstruc- 
tion of humanistic learning, were told: “Let 
nothing be unknown to you.” Rabelais here was 
recalling Socrates’ dictum that “the unexamined 
life is not worth living,” though applying it to 
areas of experience which had been foreign to 
the Greeks. In our day I believe it to be one 
of the major tasks of the social sciences to 
follow Socrates’ lead by contributing to the 
self-knowledge of society. The two volumes 
under discussion superbly serve this aim. Ad- 
dressing themselves to policy-makers as well as 
to the wider public of educated men, these 
books seem well suited to help dispel ignorance 
and prejudice concerning the place and func- 
tions of violence in American society. By bring- 
ing into awareness much of what has been 
hidden to all but a few specialists, the authors 
prepare at least some of the conditions neces- 
sary for healing our wounds. 

Trotsky once wrote that “anyone desiring 
a quiet life has done badly to be born in the 
twentieth century.” The evidence in this vol- 
ume indicates that one would not have done 
better if he had been born earlier, Violence or 
the threat of violence have never been absent 
in man’s history. The safeguards of social order 
so painstakingly erected at every age have time 
and again been torn down by those who hoped 
to gain from a politics of disorder. As Charles 
Tilly puts it in his “Collective Violence in 
European Perspective,” one of the finest essays 
in this book, “collective violence is normal.” 
It has at all times “flowed regularly out of the 
central, political processes of western coun- 
tries.” At all times “the oppressed have struck 
in the name of justice, the privileged in the 
name of order, those in between in the name of 
fear.” 

America has not been exempt from such 
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eruptions of violence, despite the interpreta- 
tions of some writers who have relied on a 
dutious theory of American exceptionalism. 
The historian Richard Maxwell Brown, in his 
“Historical Patterns of Violence in America” 
—an essay that lacks Tilly’s theoretical 
sophistication but provides a good deal of 
factual information—documents the fact that 
even though violence may not be as American 
as apple pie, it has marked all periods of 
American history. A view of this history that 
ignores vigilantism, agrarian rebellions, urban 
riots, labor violence, and other forms of civil 
strife is bound to be lopsided. Even though 
America was spared much of the revolutionary 
violence that marked the nineteenth century 
3n the European continent, only those with a 
toreshortened historical perspective can assert 
shat there is anything particularly novel or un- 
usual about the recent eruptions of violence on 
ihe American scene. 

As Philip Taft and Philip Ross show in their 
comprehensive survey of American labor 
violence, “over 700 deaths and several thou- 
sands of serious injuries” occurred in labor 
disputes alone in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. (The authors think that 
tieir count “grossly understates the casual- 
tes”) 

The detailed accounts of the frontier and 
Vigilante tradition of violence by Richard M. 
Erown and Joe B. Frantz, respectively, provide 
n> count of the number of victims, but show 
ir exhaustive detail the scope and spread of 
these forms of violence. Sheldon G. Levy’s “A 
130-Year Study of Political Violence in the 
United States,” based on a sampling of news- 
papers, concludes inter aka that “The number 
oi violent events has increased greatly in re- 
cent years. However, adjustments for both 
newspaper size and population indicate that 
this period of history has not witnessed more 
internal political violence than previous peri- 
ads.” 

Calling attention to the prevalence of violent 
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outbreaks throughout American history is not 
meant to indicate that there is nothing new 
under the sun. Certain types of violence, such 
as frontier and vigilante violence as well as 
lynching, have nearly disappeared. And Robin 
Brooks, in his investigation of domestic vio- 
lence in response to America’s involvement in 
foreign wars, concludes that “violent conflict 
arising from opposition to the Vietnam war has 
followed a course quite different from that in 
earlier wars... .” In no previous war, he says, 
“have youth and students been significantly in 
opposition; previously they were a major 
source of patriotic sentiments. ... Nor is there 
any example of such widespread opposition to 
an American war coming from the academic 
and literary community.” (On the other hand, 
as Brooks reminds us, the New York Draft 
Riots of 1863 vastly exceeded the casualties 
and destruction of Watts.) 

In still other cases historical comparison 
reveals that there has been a decline in the 
level of violence or a change in the forms of 
its manifestations, Thus, August Meier and 
Elliott Rudwick show in their short but valu- 
able survey that modern race riots differ from 
earlier ones in that they do “not involve white 
mobs at all” and center upon “symbolic de- 


struction of ‘whitey’ through his property,” so 


that modern race riots, though more frequent, 
have claimed fewer victims than those of an 
earlier period. Roger Lane, in a painstaking 
investigation of criminal statistics in nine- 
teenth-century Massachusetts, concludes that 
increasing urbanization brought in its wake a 
“long-term drop in the level of violence,” but 
that this decline remained hidden to contem- 
poraries and hence was “accompanied by—and 
contributed to—a heightened sensitivity to dis- 
order.” His concluding remarks ought to be 
read by every Washington policymaker: “There 
are times when for various reasons the level 
of violence overbalances current expectations. 
In such situations the social pressure to main- 
tain and extend high standards . .. may result 
in frustration. The frustration may translate 
into fear. And fear, in turn, may focus on the 
very urban process which helped to create 
those standards, on the growth of the city 
itself.” 

The papers mentioned so far all establish a 
perspective on contemporary violence through 
historical comparison. Another set of equally 
important studies attempts to illuminate the 
American experience through comparison with 
other nations. A study of cross-national data 
on political violence in the last twenty years 
by Ivo and Rosalind Feierabend and Betty 
Neswold concludes that when greatest weight 
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is given to the frequency of violent events, the 
United States ranks 14th among 84 nations. 
When the major criterion is the severity of all 
manifestations of political instability, violent 
or not, the United States stands below the mid- 
point, 46th among 84 nations. In other words, 
the U.S. has had a very high incidence of 
violence in comparison with other nations, yet 
relatively stable institutions have mitigated 
the severity of violence. 

On the basis of a more detailed comparison 
of the characteristics of civil strife in 114 na- 
tions and colonies in the 1960’s, Ted Robert 
Gurr concludes that in total magnitude of strife 
the United States ranks first among 17 Western 
democracies and 24th in the overall sample. 
Yet, again reflecting the relative stability of 
the American social structure, most demonstra- 
tors and rioters in the U.S. were protesting 
rather than rebelling or engaging in organized 
violence. As a consequence, even though about 
220 Americans died in violent civil strife in 
the 5 years before mid-1968, the rate of 1.1 
deaths per million population was exceedingly 
low compared with the average for all nations 
of 238 deaths per million. It was less than the 
European average of 2.4 deaths per million. 
We are now as tumultuous and turbulent a na- 
tion as we were in the preceding century, we 
lack the relative domestic tranquility that na- 
tions such as Sweden or Great Britain now 
enjoy, yet all of our criss-crossing - conflicts 
and violent confrontations have not under- 
mined the stability of the overall. structure. 
Judging from past experience, and current 
comparative data, the rhetoric of social revo- 
lution so often employed by militants, black 
and white, is likely to remain just that-—rhe- 
toric. 

Space limitations prevent me from discussing 
a number of other valuable papers. I can only 
allude to a few theoretical points raised in 
some of the contributions. When it comes to 
discussing the sources of violence, the editors 
are commendably tentative. They plainly are 
unimpressed by currently fashionable ideas on 
the biological roots of aggression. They seem 
to be of the opinion that differences in cultural 
styles or population density, for example, may 
be contributory factors but cannot properly be 
said to cause upsurges of collective violence. 
Their major explanatory conceptualization is 
derived from the theory of relative depriva- 
tion. “Probably the most important cause,” 
they state, “of major increases in group vio- 
lence is the widespread frustration of socially 
deprived expectations about the goods and 
conditions of life men believe theirs by right.” 
Some aspect of the theory of relative depriva- 
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editors, the most promising avenue to an ur- 
derstanding of differential rates of violence. 
Nevertheless, the editors mention the fact that 
protective and retaliatory violence by privileged 
groups, who feel that their position is threat- 
ened by new claimants to power and status, 
“has been a more common source of collective 
violence in America than revolutions of rising 
expectation.” 

James C. Davis formulates a J-curve hy- 
pothesis with the help of the concept of rela- 
tive deprivation. “Revolution is most likely to 
take place when a prolonged period of rising 
expectations and rising gratifications is fol- 
lowed by a short period of sharp reversal, 
during which the gap between expectations and 
gratifications quickly widens and becomes in- 
tolerable. The frustration that develops... 
seeks outlets in violent action.” This hypothesis 
receives support from a number of studies re- 
ported in these volumes; it was previously 
adumbrated by many historians of revolution 
from Tocqueville to Georges Lefebvre. 

In regard to the consequences of violence in 
the American polity, the editors, and more or 
less implicitly most of the contributors, reach 
what seems to me an eminently sensible posi- 
tion. “Force and violence can be successful 
techniques of social control and persuasion 
when they have extensive popular support. If 
they do not, their advocacy and use are ulti- 
mately self-destructive, either as technique of 
government or opposition.” Hence, “the pro- 
longed use of force or violence to advance the 
interests of any segmental group may impede 
and quite possibly preclude reform.” 

These volumes do not pretend to present 
definite conclusions. The editors modestly say 
that “many, perhaps most, of these conclusions 
are educated guesses or conjectures.” But we 
are presented with a mass of data as well as a 
partial synthesis of findings on the functions 
and sources of violence in American society. 
And that is a good deal. Even though all 
queries have not been answered, we are now 
able to discern what some of the important 
and unanswered questions are. The mapping 
of the terrain in these volumes resembles, as 
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the editors say, a 1€th century map, replete 
with vast expanses of terra incognita, but even 
such a map is a vast advance over a situation 
in which no guide was available, and where 
ignorance fed fancy and prejudice. 

Any work that contains contributions from 
a variety of authors belonging to different 
disciplines is bound to be uneven in quality 
and sophistication. Not all the twenty-two 
chapters measure up to the overall quality of 
the work. I was by no means happy with 
Brown’s simplistic distinction between “posi- 
tive” and “negative” violence. Would that 
things were that easy. Whether violence is 
judged to be positive or negative depends a 
good deal. on whose ox is being gored. 

Janowitz’s characterization of recent urban 
riots as “commodity riots” seems unfortunate, 
suggesting as it does that such riots have no 
connection with the major political processes 
in cur society and are engaged in, as Edward 
Banfield has written elsewhere, “mainly for 
fun and profit.” I think that Philip Taft and 
Philip Ross are on rather shaky ground when 
they attempt to assess the impact of labor 
violence in terms of its direct impact on the 
specific contention alone, and ignore its wider 
social effect. But such disagreements count for 
comparatively little in assessing the overall 
quality of this work. 

It is the merit of the editors, a historian and 
a political scientist respectively, that they have 
rused the variegated ingredients of these vol- 
umes into a whole which, in my judgment, is 
by far the best collection of historical and com- 
parative perspectives on violence in American 
society presently available. Policy-makers may, 
cf course, choose to ignore it. But if that should 
tappen, the responsibility would be theirs, not 
that of social science. We do not presently 
cossess, and we may never gain, final objec- 
tve answers to the questions that policy- 
makers ask of us. There are at present few 
truths that can be unambiguously demon- 
strated. But on that account to neglect the 
partial findings and tentative generalizations 
o the social sciences, be it in the area of col- 
lective violence or elsewhere, is mischievous, 
and willful folly. 
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The Structure of Evil: An Essay on the Unifi- 
cation of the Sctences of Man, by ERNEST 
Brecker. New York: George Braziller, 1968. 
430 pp. $8.50. 


PHILLIP BossERMAN 
University of South Florida 


In September, 1969, the Nobel Foundation 
held an intellectual summit conference at 
Stockholm on “The Place of Value in a World 
of Fact.” These distinguished scholars from 
the physical and social sciences see humanity 
on the edge of oblivion. Man’s technical might 
threatens his continued existence. Atomic, 
germ, and chemical war; the fouling of the 
environment; the enrichment of some nations 
at the cost of deprivation for the majority of 
others—these are some of the results of science 
and technology run wild. These thinkers see the 
crisis as a moral and spiritual one. Science is 
the real culprit for having separated fact and 
value. They cannot be separated if humanity 
is to continue. 

Ernest Becker’s book, The Structure of Evil, 
could very well have been the basic source for 
the Stockholm Conference. This problem of 
fact and value is the euthor’s underlying con- 
cern. It could not be more timely. 

Ernest Becker picks up a theme that Robert 
Lynd expressed thirty years ago in his Knowl- 
edge for What? Lynd was premature in his 
assertion that science satisfies human cravings, 
cravings for security, status, the expression of 
capacities, etc. His colleagues scoffed at him 
for bringing in the subjectivity against which 
the social sciences had struggled for so long. 

Likewise Pitirim Sorokin was considered 
just a little mad with his “silly research” on 
altruism during the late 40’s and 50’s. Sorokin 
saw that science had an ethical task to perform. 
During his lifetime C. Wright Mills was not 
taken seriously for his judgment that the so- 
cial sciences had become apologists for the 
commercial-industrial-military society. 

Now, however, these criticisms of contem- 
porary science and social structures have come 
of age. Becker joins a growing group of think- 
ers (such as Rollo May, Oscar Lewis, Robert 


Coles, Arthur Koestler, the late Georges Cut. 


vitch, and E. A. Tiryakian) who are or were 
concerned with the relationships of history and 
philosophy to social science and with the 
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cleavage between fact and value. These men 
see an irresponsible technology as having pro- 
duced a situation where famine and pestilence 
are just around the corner. (These latter cate- 
gories are both physical and spiritual.) 

Becker’s hope is “that sociologists no longer 
imagine that it suffices ‘to do’ science; that in 
order to have a science of man, they need only 
work piling up data (facts), and trying to 
‘tease out’ (horrid positivist word) social laws 
for eventual use ... they cannot shun an active 
option for man as an end. If they continue to 
do so, they will not have any science” (pp. 367- 
68). 

The author argues that reducing man to de- 
terministic laws, i.e., objectivising him, short 
circuits the whole science of man. If the sub- 
ject of the social sciences becomes a totally 
determinate thing, then there would be no 
science of man in society. Rather he would have 
to be “parcelled out among the physical and 
natural sciences.” Moreover, such a “thing” 
reduced to prescribe laws then could be manipu- 
lated and controlled for certain purposes. 
There’s the rub: for whose purposes? For what 
democracy? Who would control the planners? 
It would be an ignominious defeat for mankind. 
Gone would be liberty and idealism, two com- 
ponents which make life worth living—and 
isn’t that the purpose of existence, a life of 
meaning? Becker asks: “With no ideal that 
seeks to further man’s own inner freedom and 
development, and no liberty by which to do 
it, how would progress be determined?” (p. 
371). 

Here is the nub of the problem for social 
scientists. Making social man an object of 
study has in the very process reduced him to a 
thing. Objectivization results in manipulation 
and control, hence denying freedom. Freedom 
for the creation of meaning is essential for 
human well-being. Without it, destructive pri- 
vate and social illnesses result, Though this 
problem has been with social scientists from 
the beginning, it remains unresolved. The re- - 
sults of erring on the side of determinism are 
now clearly apparent. Mankind is on the edge 
of oblivion and objective science has no an-, 
swers. Becker calls attention to a most crucial 
issue. 

Reading this book is a rewarding experience. 
There are many important ideas which set one 
to thinking. I can mention only a few: 
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(1) Since the Middle Ages with its compre- 
hensive theodicy, Western man has been search- 
ing for a new synthesis. Becker sees it in an 
anthropodscy, i.e., that evils like sadism, mili- 
tant hate, competitive greed, narrow pride, and 
a nonchalant view of others’ lives are derived 
from the social situation which constricts og- 
tions and causes shallowness of meaning. Put 
another way, restricted, delimited meaning is 
the hallmark of man’s alienation. To free man 
from such bondages is the task of science. 
Paradoxically, science has been one of the 
causes of this alienation. 

(2) Life is the proper subject matter of 2 
science of man—a reworking of Alexender 
Pope’s dictum: “The proper study of mankind 
is man.” Thus “science would promote life by 
promoting its progressive development and 
thus objective science and subjective value 
would naturally merge.” (p. 315). Here, Becker 
reasserts the 19th century notion of progress, 
long outmoded for the social sciences. The de- 
velopment of the Third World has made such 
reassessment necessary. 

(3) Science, rather than being an end in 
itself, should be a tool to realize certain human 
goals: human progress is one such goal. The 
content of that progress is the freedom to 
realize a life of fullest meaning. The ideal is 
a vision of a society which can provide for 
such liberty. The way to realize this vision is 
through a restless, critical approach that will 
make no institution or belief a fetish or an 
end in itself. Hence, there is the wedding of 
the objective and the subjective, the moral 
and the real. 

(4) The principle of self-esteem mainte- 
nance undergirds the law of character develop- 
ment. This is the heart of Becker’s synthesis. 
Self-esteem as a principle means that “in order 
to act one must develop socially approved 
patterns of behavior; this gives one an identity 
based on self-esteem, which is inseparable from 
the objects in one’s field and from the rules for 
behaving towards them. Self-feeling is a dimen- 
sion of the social field and it is organismically 
based” (p. 334), The beginning point, then, is 
from inside man and not from outside the 
human person having to do solely with his 
“nature” as a determinate object. Indeter- 
minancy is a reality. 

(5) The Bacon and Copernicus of this sci- 
ence of man are Saint-Pierre, Vico, Diderot, 
Rousseau, St. Simon and Comte; Helvetius, 
Fourier, and Ward are its Galileo; Marx, 
Feuerbach, Weber, Veblen and C. Wright Mills, 
Hegel, Fichte, Baldwin, Royce, Cooley, Mead, 
and Dewey are its Newton. 

I would raise two questions with Mr. Becker. 
First, though he tries to place an equal em- 
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phasis on the individual and the social, I was 
not clear as to just what the principle is by 
which the individual actor is related to the. 
whole, to the social. What is the ontological 
base of this relationship? Does one have to 
start with either subjective meanings or ob- 
jective factors? Are not the two related dia- 
lectically? 

Second, can self-esteem maintenance explain 
fully the conflicts and tensions among whole 
collectivities, the relationships of social roles 
to environmental factors, the movements of 
organized groups like bureaucracies? The con- 
cept seems to be at once too narrow and too 
inclusive. 

The book engages the reader. Its themes are 
essential for contemporary sociology. I would 
recommend it highly for a senior seminar of 
sociology majors, or as a supplementary volume 
in advanced theory or the history of sociologi- 
cal theory. 


Tradition ana Revolt: Historical and Sociologi- 
cu Essays, by ROBERT A. NISBET. New 
York: Random House, 1968. 308 pp. $4.95. 


Henry ELSNER, Jr. 
Villanova University 


The 14 pieces in this collection appeared in 
various publications between 1943 and 1967. 
"Most of the essays,” writes the author, “have 
a conservative cast.” Sometimes in sophisti- 
cated theoretical language, sometimes by bald 
ideo_ogical argument, the reader is told re- 
peatedly that the world has worsened since, 
and because of, Rousseau’s attack on medieval 
pluralism and its real destruction by the 
French Revolution, industrialism, equalitarian- 
‘sm, and urbanism. Rootless anomic masses 
nave been made available for manipulation by 
totalitarian tyrants whose popular appeal is 
to restore the lost community. Intellectuals 
have been constantly striving to increase state 
power at the expense of the small scale, inter- 
mediate units whose existence is the only 
guarantee of liberty. 

Part of the argument is expressed in terms 
cf scciology’s original and continuing concep- 
tual debt to post-Revolution Conservatives— 
the theme developed at length in the author’s 
The Sociologtcal Tradition. Few would contest 
Misbet’s point that Enlightenment philosophy, 
grounded in concepts of the presocial indi- 
vidual and acultural Reason, offers less of a 
guide to human behavior than the Conservative 
emphasis on the reality of the group, and the 
influence of nonrational tradition. “Such ideas 
as status, cohesion, adjustment, function, norm, 
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ritual, symbol are conservative ideas” both in 
the sense of concepts focusing on order, and 
as “integral parts of the history of European 
conservatism.” “Mass soctety, alienation, 
anomie, rationalisation, community, dtsorgan- 
igation,” asserted to be sociology’s most dis- 
tinctive contributions to modern thought, arise 
from similar sources. The immediate personal 
link between the Conservative perspective and 
sociology is Durkheim. 

Nisbet, along with Leon Bramson in The 
Political Context of Soctology, has performed 
a needed task in stressing the connection be- 
tween Conservatism and the fundamental con- 
cepts of a field often seen by public and prac- 
titioners alike as -linked to liberalism and 
reformism. He would like more sociological 
recognition for Burke, Bonald, Maistre, 
Lamennais, Le Play. But other conclusions are 
possible: may not the inadequacies of sociologi- 
cal theory in social change, collective behavior, 
revolution, stem precisely from its fundamental 
conceptual bias toward order? (Interestingly, 
Nisbet sketches a view of change as the out- 
come of conflict among institutions. He does 
not elaborate on its sources, except perhaps for 
the thesis that the “whole history of Western 
civilization” shows “the state having grown to 
a very large extent on what it has taken from 
competing institutions.”) Tocqueville is a 
central figure for Nisbet; those who disagree 
with Nisbet’s classifying Weber closer to 
Tocqueville than to Marx will feel that he has 
tried to shoehorn too much of sociology into 
the Conservative boot. 

In the 6th essay, “The Decline and Fall of 
social Class,” Nisbet asserts that as a con- 
temporary concept, class is irrelevant. Socio- 
logical uses of class stem from Marx; Marx 
derived his model from the English landed 
upper class (well described by Nisbet); a sim- 
ilar social formation has not existed since; 
therefore ‘‘class” is useless. The notion of class 
as a differential power position with varying 
historical bases (land? productive capital? 
knowledge?) is not treated. Occupation then 
might be.crucial—but for a refutation of its 
importance Nisbet offers only a one-paragraph 
quotation from T. H. Marshall criticizing 
Richard Centers! This inability to deal with 
class, and Nisbet’s insistence that today’s so- 
ciety ‘is one only of multiple status distinctions, 
exemplify an aspect of his ideological position: 
the neglect of power. True, the state in his eyes 
always seems to be trying to increase its power, 
but what of the power relations within and 
between the pluralist groups Nisbet favors? 
In the medieval world, Nisbet sees “authority” 
and “legitimacy,” not “power’—if people ac- 
cept power, it doesn’t exist. The Conservative 
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utopian, and perhaps the sociologist with his 
stress on shared norms and values, cannot ad- 
mit that Order is always someone’s order at the 
expense of someone else. 

Although Nisbet finds two recent advocates 
of Rousseauian General Will, the pluralist 
theory of democracy hardly seems seriously 
threatened today. The actual group content of 
that pluralism, however, as well as areas of 
power or jurisdiction, are certainly continuing 
issues. For Nisbet, “large and powerful” private 
groups are needed to provide “the counter- 
vailing power properly required for an enor- 
mous Federal Bureaucracy.” What should 
these groups be? In an ideal pluralist society, 
Nisbet predicts, they would be “units sub- 
stantially like those to be found at the present 
time.” Nisbet admits that in pre-Big-State- 
America rural communities and Protestant 
sects tyrannized individuals; landed estates and 
powerful families concentrated power. Con- 
temporary professions, corporations, and labor 
unions are much to be preferred. Today, “no 
generalized, chronic imbalance between public 
and private power exists.” 

Nisbet argues for a greater historical per- 
spective among sociologists. His “Kinship and 
Power in First Century Rome” is a fascinating 
example (with a minimum of ideological rhet- 
oric) of how the body of kinship/ascribed vs. 
impersonal/achieved concepts can be fruit- 
fully applied to historical material, l 

For this reviewer the best essays concerned 
the university and the discipline. Here Nisbet 
writes from deep affection, concern, and ex- 
perience. It was a delight to again encounter 
the justly celebrated “Sociology as an Art 
Form”—this alone makes the book worth keep- 
ing on one’s shelves for rereading and passing 
on to students. “Conflicting Academic Loyalties” 
contains a statement of the university ideal and 
the reality of teaching, which is at times al- 
most lyrical without indulging in the Monastic 
Purity or Mr. Chips clichés which Nisbet 
rightly and explicitly condemns. While, as in 
his dissection of Project Camelot, he can 
stridently denounce large-scale bureaucratized 
and computerized research (might it, at its 
worst, more properly be seen as trivial rather 
than malevolent?) Nisbet generally makes a 
strong case for the university becoming, on 
its own terms, relevant to the outside world. 
Ideology does intrude a bit, but entertainingly, 
in a discussion of academic tenure. Who needs 
it, asks Nisbet, given professional opportunities 
for‘ movements among foundations, govern- 
ment, and industry? And anyway, here we are, 
the very epitome of rationalized, individualized 
intellectuals, indulging in the grossest kind of 
corporate private privilege. 
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Value Systems and Social Process, by Sir 
GEOFFREY VICKERS. New York: Basic Books, 
1968. 217 pp. $6.50. 


PHILLIP C. SMITH 
University of Utah 


Social change in a world of expanding tech- 
nology is a popular theme in much recent liter- 
ature. This book is another man’s view of the 
problem, although the author states at the out- 
set that he is interested in treating “the proc- 
ess by which men and societies develop and 
change the values by which they live.” To th:s 
end, he brings together nine speeches, articles, 
and previously unpublished papers written be- 
tween 1963-1967. He groups them under three 
headings, and in a foreword tries to tie them 
together into a systematic frameworx. 

It is evident that these papers go far beyond 
the title of the book, which was apparently 
selected to represent a concern common to all 
of them. Besides this common theme, the author 
discusses the problems of urbanization, popula- 
tion, progress, political government and social 
control, the impact of changing technology, 
the role of ecology in analysis, social planning, 
choice processes, the development of norms, 
and finally the rationale behind the whole 
social science enterprise. Along the way he 
touches on systems theory, communicatior: 
theory, information theory, symbolic interac- 
tionism, process analysis, i.e., any strategy he 
feels has some relevance to the many problems 
he tries to analyze. 

The author’s approach is humanistic (as 
Zetterberg uses the term). He states early that 
“to readers who prize scientific knowledge for 
its supposed independence of imprecise verbal 
expression, I would suggest the possibility that 
three hundred years of scientific observation 
and experiment may have led us to underrate 
the significance and power of words.” He re- 
inforces this idea by admonishing the reader 
to avoid premature closure on problems and 
to refrain from believing that science can ex- 
plain all. 

The book exemplifies the difficulty of im- 
posing a framework a posteriors upon a set 
of papers not originally written with any com- 
mon systematic framework in mind. The one 
the author introduces fits rather poorly, and 
did little to help this reviewer sort out what 
was to follow. The author’s approach in each 
paper is to identify the common theme and 
then pursue variations on that theme. It ap- 
pears that the author does not intend to follow 
any one variation very far, for he drops one 
and begins to pursue another, leaving to the 
reader the major responsibility of drawing 
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them together into a meaningful conclusion. 
There is a noticeable absence of system in the 
use of empirical data, although the author does 
on occasion refer to relevant studies done by 
others. 

The major drawback of the book is its 
neglect of many relevant and important an- 
alytical and empirical studies. This underscores 
the fact that a meaningful exchange should, 
but often does not, exist between scholars in 
the United-States and Europe. For example, 
the author spends some time discussing gov- 
eramental processes and social control but 
dces not refer to the sophisticated analyses of 
these problems by Dahl and Lindblom, Karl 
Deutsch, and others. He makes several com- 
ments about processes of political choice with- 
out reference to recent empirical work done in 
that area by Campbell and others (e.g. cross- 
pressures hypothesis). 

The author’s attempt to treat these many 
problems in one book has produced some inter- 
esting insights, and for those looking for some 
new ideas in these areas this is a good place 


to begin. 


Ventures in Social Interpretation, by HENRY 
WinTHRoP. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1968. 551 pp. Paperbound. $5.75. 


Jon P. MILLER 
University of Southern California 


Winthrop claims that this “interdisciplinary” 
collection of his articles is unified by the in- 
tenzion of exploring the empirical, practical, 
and moral implications of modern technological 
change. The challenge implicit in this claim is 
quickly dissipated by the discovery that the 
bas.c task of the book is considerably more 
limited than the claim implies. The central 
objective, as I reconstruct it, is to develop a 
rationale for a ruling elite based on intelligence, 
to be chosen by euthenics or created by 
eugenics. This argument is developed in the 
first three parts of the book, “Technology and 
Some of its Social Consequences,” ‘Culture, 
Leisure and Education,” and “The Burden of 
Social Complexity.” (The concluding sections 
of the book, dealing with “The Pathologies of 
Overurbanization” and the ‘Technology, De- 
centralization, and the Restoration of Commu- 
nity.” are logically peripheral to the central 
thesis of the book.) 

Ir Part I Winthrop concludes, from observ- 
ing that there is a rough correlation between 
occupational position and IQ, that most of the 
workers displaced by automation and cyberna- 
tion will be permanently disfranchised eco- 
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nomically and politically because, collectively, 
they do not possess the minimum critical level 
of intelligence required to move into more de- 
manding positions in the occupational structure 
and cannot command the social knowledge 
necessary to understand social and political 
reality in a cybernated world. The possibility 
that the correlation between IQ and occupation 
is largely a spurious result of differential oppor- 
tunity and circumstance is not explored, nor 
does Winthrop offer any empirical informa- 
tion concerning the rate, direction, or impact 
of automation and cybernation. At best, the 
link to empirical information is tenuous in this 
book. 

In Part II Winthrop explores some of the 
problems which will be brought on by the 
amount of leisure available in an automated, 
cybernated world. If meaningful culture is to 
prevail in such a world, “mass” forms of leisure 
(including “middlebrow” pursuits, the Mardi 
Gras, variety in fornication, etc.) must be re- 
placed by “developmental” leisure (character- 
ized by true, as opposed to superficial, apprecia- 
tion of the fine arts, and by the Greek ideal of 
paideia—a combination of civilization, educa- 
tion, self-actualization, sweet reason, and ap- 
propriate seriousness). Here again, the diff- 
culty is the distribution of human intelligence. 
Since contributions to culture are largely a 
function of IQ, as mass culture is cybernated 
out of existence there will be “. . . large num- 
bers of people with a total incapacity for the 
cultivation of the mind, and who lack a sense 
of responsibility for the fate of their commu- 
nities” (118). In other words, our cultural 
progress will be limited by the presence of a 
“psychological proletariat” (119). Here again, 
the author overlooks the empirical possibility 
that participation in different types of “cul- 
ture” is not necessarily a function of intelli- 
gence, but may be a function of social loca- 
tion and experience (children inherit the life- 
styles of their parents regardless of their IQ). 
Also ignored is the possibility that IQ ‘is in 
part a function’of being able to perform the 
tasks deemed “important” by those who con- 
struct the tests. Other empirically vacuous 
value judgments in this analysis require no 
comment. 

The full implications of Winthrop’s thesis, 
developed in Part III, can be briefly sum- 
marized. First, social complexity (never ex- 
plicitly defined) increases exponentially over 
time (not explained). Second, the distribution 
of human intelligence is relatively constant and 
very closely related to the ability to under- 
stand social complexity. It follows that, over 
time, we will approach a point at which only 
the very brightest people will be qualified to 
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participate in the decision-making process; 
traditional democratic forms will be anachron- 
istic. Winthrop offers short-term and long- 
term solutions to this dilemma. 

In the short run, we can improve the efh- 
ciency of our educational procedures so that 
more people can develop their potential for 
understanding social complexity and thereby 
earn the privilege of political participation. A 
second short-term alternative is based on the 
inconsistent assertion that although social com- 
plexity increases exponentially, it probably will 
not exceed the grasp of our finest minds. An 
altruistic “oligocracy” of such minds could 
select a panel of equally altruistic social ex- 
perts to devise scales measuring the degree of 
social complexity existing at any given point 
in time and the ability of individuals to under- 
stand the level of complexity involved in any 
given issue. A correlation between scores on 
this latter “issues test” and IQ scores could 
then be established, and it would be a simple 
matter to withdraw the “privilege” of voting 
from those who fail to achieve the level of 
intelligence needed to vote on a given issue. 
Though the proportion of citizens qualified to 
vote will decrease over time, this procedure 
is not, per se, totalitarian (according to the 
author), since the new criteria for political 
participation will be based on the democratic 
maxim “one head—one vote,” with the corol- 
lary “no head—no vote” (243). Who screens 
the members of the oligocracy (less polite labels 
come immediately to mind) is not made clear, 
nor is it clear how ultimate one-man rule can be 
avoided. At any rate, given the inevitable prog- 
ress of social complexity and the inherent limits 
of human intelligence, both of these short-term 
solutions are only ameliorative. 

In the long run, the political dilemma posed 
by social complexity must be solved by raising 
the mean IQ of the population by bringing to- 
gether superior genetic combinations—assuming 
that “. . . social and moral attitudes have 
been modified sufficiently to permit the use of 
such procedures” (215). Realistic technical 
possibilities include ectogenesis coupled with 
selective feeding (in the manner of bees 
creating queens), microsurgery, artificial in- 
semination, and nuclear transplantation. 

In order for this solution to be entirely 
effective, we must of course have complete 
artificial genetic control, since otherwise there 
would always be, as now, a small group of 
individuals far above the population mean in 
intelligence. Such people would generate more 
and more complexity, so that the problem, by 
Winthrop’s own logic, would be never-ending. 
Winthrop avoids this implication and gives a 
spurious consistency to his argument by as- 
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suming that the degree of social complexity will 
eventually reach a ceiling commensurate wizh 
the current IQ mas. This shift in logical premise 
is made possible by defining social complexi-y 
“operationally” as the degree to which socery 
is difficult to understand. This of course is 
tautological (social complexity produces cift- 
culty in understanding the world; social cona- 
plexity is measured by the difficulty in under- 
standing the world) and conveniently begs tke 
question why social complexity increases over 
time and why a decreasing proportion of the 
population can respond meaningfully to it. 

In general, Winthrop ignores the possibiity 
that social complexity is not the product af 
intelligence, per se, but rather the product af 
increments in knowledge (for example, <h2 
technological ability to exploit resources, bota 
human and non-human, for an increasingly 
large number of ends). If this argument is 
credible, then the proportion of the population 
responding in an informed way to changing 
cultural and technological conditions will be € 
function, not of intelligence, but of the capa- 
bility of those who are actually given access 
to relevant training and information to benefit 
thereby. This will in turn be a function of the 
eficiency and the degree of discrimination ir 
the educational process, and more generaly 
the degree to which relevant bodies of informa- 
tion are made available to segments of Ce 
general population. In this case, a program 
of eugenics would represent an attempt to 
solve a social and political problem by elimi- 
nating the victims. 

To conclude, it should be recognized that 
the objective of Ventures tn Social Interprs- 
tation is to define a particular attitude toward 
contemporary society and to present a political 
and biological program for restructuring that 
society. Because the argument is basically 
philosophical (with some empirical preten- 
sions), any attempt to evaluate it according 
to empirical, methodological criteria is likely 
to be frustrating. At any rate, the book does 
not succeed in generating any new testable 
propositions for interdisciplinary research. 


Georg Simmel: The Conflict in Modern Cui- 
ture and Other Essays, edited and translated 
by K. PETER Etzkorn. New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1968. 140 pp. $5.00. 


EDITH SHERMAN 
University of Denver 
To students who still struggle with the 


philosophical and sociological questions of the 
interrelationships of individuals to cuiture, to 
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society, and to their fellow men, the first Eng- 
lish translation of several of Georg Simmel’s 
provocative and stimulating essays will be a 
welcome addition to the literature. Written 
between 1882 and 1918, these eight essays 
(one of which was translated before) are 
strangely modern—even “hep’—and most ap- 
plicable to the decade of the 1970's. 

While the essays contain little that is new 
in Simmel’s basic approach to the dialectic of 
life—the never-ceasing struggle between the 
creative potentials and urges of individual 
human nature and the forms and requisites of 
the social order—the application of this prin- 
ciple to the arts (painting, sculpture, music, 
drama, aesthetics, beauty) is unique in socio- 
logical literature. 

The conflict in modern culture is seen as an 
historic process which is modern only in the 
sense that technology, industrialism, urbanism, 
and other forces have speeded up the number 
and scope of confrontations between those 
who would retain the old, the tried, and the 
true and those who would like to “puncture 
the principle of form itself,” 

Quotations such as the following could be 
“fitted” upon the youthful hippies or yippies 
in almost any industrialized nation, upon the 
expressionists in art, upon the “theatre of the 
absurd,” upon “rock and roll” or electronic 
music, and upon the censors who would outlaw 
all of them. Simmel asks in 1918, “What are we 
to make of the widespread search for origsnal- 
ity among contemporary youth?” (p. 19). He 
then says of those who would change even the 
moral standards of marriage and prostitution: 
“These reformers are not really interested in 
working out an adequate replacement for the 
forms which they condemn” (p. 22). And our 
essayist understands the fears of the establish- 
ment: ‘“Moralists, reactionaries, people with 
Strict feelings for style are perfectly correct 
when they complain about the increasing ‘lack 
of form’ in modern life” (p. 12). Later he re- 
states the unanswerable duality, the eternal di- 
lemma, that “life can express itself and realize 
its freedom only through forms; yet forms 
must also necessarily suffocate life and obstruct 
freedom” (p. 24). 

In the essays on the arts and aesthetics, Sim- 
mel, with rare insight, brings to the reader the 
subtle nuances between playwright, actor, and 
audience, or between composer, performer, and 
listener, and the emergence of a work of art. 
As with other forms, art is a reflection of the 
reciprocal interactions between individuals, the 
culture, and the times and conditions. 

Using historical and anthropological sources, 
Simmel comments on the origins and special 
development of such esoterica as rhymed lan- 
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guage and music; emotions, language, sexual 
drives, mystical-religious incantations and their 
relation to music; ethnology and culture and 
their interaction with musical forms; poetry, 
repetition, the heart or pulse beat and rhythmic 
activities; hand clapping, weapon striking, 
monotony, music as “play”; musical roles and 
functions for males and females, for slaves, 
classes, races, nations; refrains, folk songs, 
choirs, special occasion music; polyphonic, 
harmonious, disharmonic music; instruments, 
styles of playing, taste in music and national 
character; and—in a final chapter—vyodekneg, 
its origin and social meaning. The mavericks 
among graduate students might be interested 
to know that the essay on “Psychological and 
Ethnological Studies on Music” was submitted 
as a Ph.D. dissertation and resected by a skep- 
tical and disapproving committee for both 
technical and substantive reasons. 

Purists and empiricists, as Etzkorn calls to 
our attention, will reject Simmel’s lack of 
scientific method while praising his awareness 
of multiple variables and his eclectic view of 
human behavior (he draws upon Hegel, Kant, 
Marx, Freud, Weber, Durkheim, etc.). Current 
devotees of role theory and small group dy- 
namics should give due credit to Simmel’s con- 
siderable contribution ta these so-called new 
aspects of social psychology and sociology. 

The reading public in the United States will 
no doubt appreciate the efforts by Etzkorn to 
simplify and clarify the “awful” German lan- 
guage but will still find the going tough in many 
instances. The tour de force will be worth it, 
however, if one wants a few hours of diversion 
with this most stimulating and provocative 
theorist. 


Cooley and Soctologicai Analysis, edited by 
ALBERT J. Reiss, Te Ann Arbor, Mich.: The 
University of Michigan Press, 1968. 172 pp. 
$7.50. 


AUSTIN VAN DER SLICE 
The American Unsversity 


This is a collection of five papers delivered 
in Ann Arbor during the academic year 1964- 
1965 to celebrate the centenary of the birth of 
Charles H. Cooley. It has been compiled by 
Albert J. Reiss, Jr., and there is an introduc- 
tory essay by Robert Cooley Angell. 

Professor Angell adds some fresh notes to 
the biography of his uncle and graduate men- 
tor. In Cooley’s writings he sees three major 
aspects: the emphasis on the mental faculty as 
the essence of society, the organic view, and 
the dynamic theme of tentative growth. 
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He tells us that Cooley wrote down his 
ideas each day on 4” by 6” slips of paper. He 
would brood over some problem and organize 
his jottings, which required only a few transi- 
tional sentences to complete a volume. The 
idea of the primary group was developed to 
fill a hiatus between the paragraphs on human 
nature and those on the growth of communica- 
tion in his Human Nature and the Soctal Order. 

In Cooley as a “territorial demographer,” 
Leo F. Schnore draws attention to Cooley’s 
Theory of Transportation, which he heralds as 
a pioneering work in human ecology. Schnore 
finds almost no reference to this work of 
Cooley in the introductory and theory texts 
and in biographical accounts. Only in texts in 
urban sociology and human ecology is its im- 
portance acknowledged. He holds that Cooley’s 
thesis that population tends to concentrate at 
breaks in transportation has not been improved 
upon to date in spite of the work in urban 
economics and location economics. 

Philip Reiff writes on “Cooley and Culture.” 
Inspired by Cooley’s theory of personal cul- 
ture, he deplores the temporary triumph of 
minimal over maximal culture in the vein of 
his The Triumph of the Therapeutic (1966). 

In “Cooley and the Problem of Internaliza- 
tion,” Talcott Parsons shows that Freud, 
Weber, and Durkheim—each starting with the 
Cartesian dichotomy of the knowing, thinking 
subject and the external world of objects— 
arrived at a position which saw the necessity 
of bringing the personality and the social and 
cultural systems into a unified whole. In the 
United States William James was independently 
arriving at the same point by another route. 
James came to regard not only the external 
world but also the “self” as objects. He also 
developed the conception of the pluralism of 
the self. Cooley and Mead brought this line of 
thought into American sociology and built a 
bridge to Durkheim and Weber. 

Peter Blau and Amy W. Orum present a 
study of bureaucratic formalization, which is 
only tangentially related to Cooley’s theory. 
They find size, interdependence, and the notion 
of a multilevel hierarchy to be independently 
related to the number of formal rules. Pro- 
fessionalization tends to multiply rules in 
smaller groups but to decrease them in larger 
ones. 

In a final essay, Guy E. Swanson reports on 
some of his ideas on reaching concord within 
a society. Two activities characterizing two 
types of society achieve this function: social- 
ization and social control. In Religion and 
Regime he finds that during the Reformation 
societies characterized by socialization remained 
Catholic, while those characterized by social 
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control became Protestant. Likewise, in 40 
primitive societies matrilineal descent was cor- 
related with socialization and patrilineal de- 
scent with social control. 

This book of essays gives some small indica- 
tion of the scope of Cooley’s influence on ccn- 
temporary American sociologists. 


Society and Democracy in Germany, by RALE 
DAHRENDORF. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day and Co., 1967. 482 pp. $6.95. 


STEPHEN D. BERGER 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


The “German question,” as Ralf Dahrendorf 
sees it, is: Why have so few Germans embraced 
the principles of liberal democracy? To define 
liberalism Dahrendorf leans heavily on the 
work of, Popper and Hayek. (Although he 
recognizes the need to define democracy, he 
fails to do so—p. 13.) “The constitution of 
liberty” (Hayek’s phrase) is a “basic political 
attitude” 

characterized by three premises: (1) AI men are 

imperfect in the sense that no one can know fcr 

certain what is good for himself and everyone 
else. . . . [NJobody can establish the binding 

validity of his convictions except by force. (2) 

There is thus always a plurality of proposals far 

. . . solutions of social and political problems. 

Without forcible suppression, all proposals are 

competitive. (3) It is possible that any desiga 

of a socio-political nature has a propensity to 
absoluteness. . . . In any case, political institu- 
tions exist to make sure that no single design, no 
single idea of justice will prevail at the expens2 
of all others. Political institutions serve to canal- 
ize and thereby maintain the competition of 
designs (p. 12). 


Dahrendorf labels these premises as empirical 
in epistemology, pluralistic with regard to so- 
cial conditions, and beral in political theory 
(pp. 12-13). Given the very limited nature of 
his conception of the political participation of 
the citizenry (somewhere he has said or written 
that he would be satisfied if only 10% of the 
population took part in politics, provided that 
political competition is maintained), the eva- 
sion of a discussion of the concept of democ- 
racy leads one to suspect that he would prefer 
to discard it althogether, were it not for its 
being en vogue. 

There are, he argues, four “social conditions 
of liberal democracy”: (1) in the area of indi- 
vidual participation in society, the condition of 
liberal democracy is the extent to which the 
social role of the citizen is realized; (2) in the 
area of the societal regulation of conflict, the 
liberal condition is the extent to which conflict 
is recognized and regulated rationally; (3) with 
regard to elites, the liberal condition is the 
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extent to which they “reflect the color and’ 
diversity of social interests,” while (so he later 
argues) remaining socially homogeneous so that 
the expression of conflicts does not jeopardize 
the system itself (p. 274); and (4) with regard 
to values, the liberal condition is the extent to 
which the society is dominated by public values 
(pp. 29-31). This four-fold division provides 
the central organization of the book. It is there- 
fore disturbing that there is little argument for 
these proposed social conditions of liberal dem- 
ocracy, nor is it clear whether they represent 
indices of the extent to which liberal democ- 
racy is present, or conditions which bring about 
liberal democracy. 

The central portion of the book is organized 
around the above four themes. The section on 
equality includes chapters on the citizen role, 
German social stratification, social (im)mobil- ` 
ity and its causes, and stratification ideologies. 
The section on conflict treats the German idea 
of truth, industrial conflict, the labor move- 
ment, and the state. The section on elites 
(based mainly on work inspired by Dahrendorf 
himself, including the important book by 
Wolfgang Zapf, Wasdlungen der deutschen 
Elite) discusses changes in the elites, their 
modal education as lawyers, their compositions, 
relations among each other and their general 
attitude (“a cartel of anxiety”), and a chapter 
on intellectuals. The final section on public and 
private values and virtues discusses educational 
institutions as subordinate to the family, the 
(un)political attitudes and activities of the 
general population, the “practical inhumanities” 
of everyday German life which may have 
helped to make Auschwitz possible, and the 
German character as a social role (not an au- 
thoritarian personality, but a role which 
stresses private virtues). 

These four central sections are preceded by 
a set of chapters which describe German in- 
dustrialization as late, state-controlled, non- 
capitalist, and unable to break down the domi- 
nation of traditional ruling elites. Consequently, 
so we are told, this industrialization did not 
have the expected correlates of mobilization, 
urbanization, breakdown of the family, de- 
velopment of the bourgeoisie, and decline of 
the military nobility. The book ends with an 
attempt to apply its findings to (a) an explana- 
tion of the Nazi seizure of power, (b) an in- 
terpretation of the effects of the National So- 
cialist regime on German social structure, and 
(c) characteristics of comtemporary East and 
West Germany. German society, we are told, 
achieved modern social structures without be- 
ing modernized, without traditional attitudes 
being destroyed, and without the domination 
of the traditional paternalistic-military ruling 
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elite being broken. Having failed to learn mod- 
ern attitudes which accept conflict, it was split 
“by the explosive faultings of traditional-au- 
thoritarian and modern-democratic structures,” 
so that at the end of the Weimar period many 
Germans voted “for parties that promised to 
put an end to government by conflict” (p. 389). 
The significance of National Socialism is seen 
in its levelling of the traditional structures, 
‘especially the traditional elites—a process 
carried still further in the DDR where public 
values dominate private ones, albeit without 
liberty. He sees the West German Bundesre- 
publik as baving structures of liberty but values 
favoring private happiness. It has a chance to 
become a real liberal democracy, but could 
also become a modern form of authoritarianism. 

As in so many polemics, the author is overly 
fair to himself and unfair to those he defines 
as his opponents. Dahrendorf condemns the 
Gemeimschaft-Geselschaft distinction (while 
misintepreting Toennies}, while favoring an 
‘equally shaky distinction between public and 
private virtues. His:summary descriptions of 
others’ findings are biased in favor of his own 
-theses (cf., the treatment of Matthias’ work, 
p. 194, and of Habermas’ work, p. 310). 
Within twenty pages he can condemn the psy- 
choanalytic Marxists (Fromm, etc.) for failing 
to distinguish authoritarianism from totalitar- 
ianism (p. 371), and praise himself for explain- 
ing the rise of Nazism while leaving open the 
question of whether Nazi rule would become 
authoritarian or totalitarian (p. 390). And while 
much of his thesis rests upon the necessity of 
the dominance of the economic elite, his scorn 
is reserved not for the entrepreneurs who failed 
to become a bourgeoisie, but for the German 
Social Democrats for having been no less Ger- 
man than the society they were part of. 

As a collection of data to support a conclu- 
sion, this book is simply bad. The “data” used 
are descriptive and do not provide explanations, 
despite Dahrendorf’s claim that he wants ex- 
planatory theory. The “data” themselves are 
largely anecdotal and impressionistic, and even 
where detailed studies are available, they are 
typically used in the most vague and general 
way possible (see the chapter on stratification). 
Still more damaging, not only is there little 
theoretical argument to support his proposed 
social conditions of liberal democracy, there is 
total failure to treat, theoretically or empiri- 
cally, the interrelations among the supposed 
preconditions. And yet a man of Dahrendorf’s 
erudition knows perfectly well that classical 
liberal theory made liberal social structures 
correlative with private values. His own dis- 
cussion of West Germany shows the same cor- 
relation. Yet he never asks whether his com- 
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petitive economic structures, his acceptance of 
conflict, or his liberalism can coincide with the 
stress he wants on public virtues, or under what 
circumstances this might occur. 

_ When a distinguished sociologist like Dahren- 
dorf writes such a pan book, something covert 
must be going on. In this case it is not very 
dificult to discover what has happened: the 
author’s ideology has gotten in his way. Basic- 
ally, what happened to Dahrendorf is that his 
commitment to the open articulation of con- 


flict has driven him to espouse a doctrine of - 


liberalism not too far removed from 19th cen- 
tury laisses-faire notions. This intellectual com- 
mitment has had a concomitant political shift 
—the son of the Social-Democratic Mayor of 
Hamburg, whose first book was an analysis of 
Marx from the point of view of a contemporary 
socialist, has now become the rising star of 
West Germany’s liberal party, the FDP. 

One way—perhaps the only really fruitful 
way—to profit from this book is to view it as 
the confrontation of Dahrendorf’s biases with 
his sociological sensibilities. For my money, the 
best parts of the book are those in which the 
latter predominate, as in the intermittent hints 
that West Germany, in contrast to the Dahren- 
dorfian hope, might be developing into a mod- 
ern kind of authoritarianism, democratic in 
form but devoid of the realization of democ- 
racy in reality. The direct examination of such 
a possibility, theoretically and empirically, ` 
might enable Dahrendorf to integrate his so- 
cialist past with his liberal present, rather than 
simply ignoring the former. 

There is a significant socialist critique of lib- 
eralism, although it is not always easy to find 
it well-articulated in English. As a scholar and 
a German, however, Ralf Dahrendorf cannot 
excuse himself for ignorance of this critique 
on the grounds that it is written largely in a 
foreign language. The critique is well-stated, 
for example, in the work of Juergen Habermas, 
which is well-known to Dahrendorf. The so- 
cialist critique of liberalism as remaining for- 
mal, and as providing ideology rather than 
changing the social structure to realize its 
values, simply cannot be ignored. To go beyond 
socialism will require confronting it. 


Power and Leadership in Pluralist Systems, by 
ANDREW S. MCFARLAND. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1969. 273 pp. 
$7.50, 

PAUL HOLLANDER 
University of Massachusetts 


This timely book tries to clarify the concept 
of pluralism and the meaning and substance of 
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political democracy. Obviously, pluralism is a 
key concept not only for political scientists 
but also sociologists. Though seemingly neu- 
tral at first glance, it is heavily involved with 
the value judgments we make of societies. Mcst 
educated contemporary evaluations of any 
social order raise -the question of whether 
pluralism is present or absent, whick leads to 
an imputation or denial of democracy and 
reflects approval or condemnation of the s2- 
ciety in question. Though not all societies and 
their spokesmen use the term “pluralistic,” its 
corollary “democratic” does crop up all over 
the world in one form or another: “popular” 
“representative,” “constitutional,” “guided.” 
“peoples,” and—most recently—‘participa- 
tory.” Thus when we are trying to understand 
what the concepts “pluralism” and ‘“democ- 
racy’ mean, and when we are given assistance 
in this endeavor, we are by no means wasting 
our time in arid scholarly exercises. 

That pluralism is an ideologically charged 
concept is also well illustrated by the current 
paradoxical trend in American social sciences. 
Although radical sociologists and social critic3 
have for some time refused to consider the 
United States a pluralistic society (eg, C 
Wright Mills and his followers), for many 
among the younger generations of students 
and sociologists the matter is not even in dis- 
pute, so ingrained has the imagery become oz 
America ruled by the Military-Industrial Com- 
plex, the sinister successor of the Power Elite 
and Wall Street. Indeed one of the most re- 
markable developments of the 1960’s has been 
the revival and spread of conspiratorial 
theories of American society—once an almost 
exclusive preserve of the know-nothing Right, 
now increasingly contested by the intellectual 
New Left. It is certainly not surprising that in 
times of conflict and frustration—such as the 
entire post-1963 period in the U.S.—conspira- 
torial theories flourish and bad men are sought 
to take the blame. 

More interesting is the circumstance that the 
growing denial of pluralism in American so- 
ciety has been paralleled by the keen search 
for and rediscovery of it in other rather unlikely 
places such as the USSR. Although "or the 
most part there are different groups of scholars 
engaged in dispelling the “myth” of pluralism 
in America and unearthing pluralism behind the 
facade of totalitarianism in the Soviet Union, 
it is tempting to say that there is a dialectical 
relationship between the two trends even 
though the one carries with it a perspective of 
greater complexity while the other carries a 
simplifying one. 

These two trends are related to the increas- 
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ing critical stance cf social scientists toward 
American society and to their correspondingly 
growing fear of seli-righteousness. Naturally, 
as Mr. McFarland shows, one can discover 
pluralism everywhere if one tries hard enough. 
In fact, one of the conclusions (hardly a novel 
one) this reviewer has drawn from McFarland’s 
discussion is that pluralism or elitism (or 
democracy and totalitarianism) are in part 
matters of degree and in part matters of per- 
ception—which tends, as we well know, to be 
selective. 

Mr. McFarland does, however, succeed in 
muting the inescapable relativity of these con- 
cepts. By critically analyzing the writings of 
well-known political scientists and social 
theorists (e.g. Dahl, Latham, Lindblom, Mann- 
heim, Polsky etc.) and by drawing chiefly on 
examples from contemporary American poli- 
tical life, he does help to clarify the issues: 
for example, the significance for political 
democracy of critical versus routine decisions. 

Much of the book is an exposition and re- 
view of what has already been said on the sub- 
ject, but it also proposes theoretical-conceptual 
modifications or improvements of a relatively 
modest scope. In this context the concluding 
paragraph is worth quoting: 


Perhaps the most important substantive conclu- 
sion of this book is that one must deal with the 
question “power over what?” before one can 
show the existence of democracy defined as a 
high amount of control over leaders by followers. 
... We must show thet the people control many 
important decisions, and we must somehow derive 
criteria of importance. Demonstrating widespread 
dispersal of power, pluralist systems and com- 
plexity cannot ipso facto show democracy, un- 
less we answer “power over what?” Consequently 
to discriminate theoretically among important 
and unimportant political events is central to 
any theory of political democracy. 


The book does make some contribution to 
this goal, although its strength lies more in 
bringing together critically and lucidly the 
thoughts of other theorists than in proposing 
some imaginative new scheme. Occassionally 
the discussion may strike the reader as slightly 
sterile and pedantic; a great deal of defining 
is done in the book, which is perhaps inevitable 
given its topic and approach. The basic em- 
pirical frame of reference is American society 
as a whole, with occasional “sidetrips” else- 
where. Sometimes the theoretical focus slides 
out of view and the reader forgets what the 
original issues were. On the positive side the 
book also contains an excellent discussion of 
the concept of power which greatly helps to 
restore the original meaning of the term and 
rescue it from the clutches of undue abstrac- 
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tion and generality fashionable among some 
theoretically inclined social scientists. Finally, 
the book brings to life many major issues and 
concepts of contemporary American political 
science (in addition to pluralism) and demon- 
strates anew the growing interdependence of 
political and social theorv and research, 


Governing. Elites: Studies in Training and 
Selection, edited by Rupert WILKINSON. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 
231 pp. $6.50. 


JAMES McEvoy UI 
University of California, Davis and Berkeley 


The title of this volume is misleading. It is a 
rather discursive survey, for higher civil 
servants, of the interrelations among bu- 
reaucracies and systems of formal education. 
The identification of “higher civil servants” 
with “elites” makes sense in some countries 
but not in others. In addition to an introduc- 
tion and conclusion by Wilkinson, the book 
offers seven essays dealing with the educational 
systems of Britain, India, the Ottoman Empire, 
Japan, post-Homeric Greece, and various 
primitive societies. With two exceptions, the 
essays are of limited value. Since the editor 
solicited all but one of the papers, he should 
have been able to produce a coherent book, 
using common definitions of terms and pro- 
viding some thematic and editorial unity. This 
he has not done. 

In his introduction, Wilkinson defines an 
elite as “. . . a distinctive group holding high 
status in its community and knit together by 
a strong group feeling, ethos, and style.” He 
observes that not all of the contributors would 
agree with this definition. Indeed they do not: 
several essays simply discuss the educational 
systems in various societies which train not 
only civil servants of high status but those at 
every level. Genuine elites sometimes rise from 
these bureaucratic strata, but often elite ori- 
gins lie elsewhere. Thus Parry’s essay, “Elite 
Elements in the Ottoman Empire,” considers 
the staff of the house of the Sultan as the elite 
training institution, but it is clear from his 
essay that the governing elites in that society 
usually came from entirely different sources. 

Harry Selby’s essay, “Elite Selection and 
Social Integration: An Anthropologist’s View,” 
catalogs with little profit the presumed func- 
tional requirements of elite socialization, using 
illustrations from premodern societies. De- 
scribing the training of Shamans in the Chuck- 
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chee, for example, Selby states: “Their skill 
in sleight-of-hand magical tricks over-awed 
the people, they were a highly skilled profes- 
sional class.” A few paragraphs later we read 
that the Shamans were schizophrenic and that 
therefore “education would contribute very 
little to the formation of this elite class.” Evi- 
dently the Shamans were a highly skilled class 
of professional schizophrenics. This essay also 
tends to make sweeping and largely invalid 
generalizations about social phenomena (a 
habit evident in many of the other papers as 
well). Thus in a discussion of coercion, Selby 
says that “stark coercion, unsupported by other 
devices, is usually unsuccessful [in producing 
a stable society] over long periods of time.” 
He then reviews the Inca empire at length (in 
his view it was based on coercion) and con- 
cludes that the Inca masses easily transferred 
their loyalty to the Spaniards because of this 
pre-existing pattern of coercion. Finally, he 
points out that the Empire lasted for a good 
many centuries. If the reader is confused at 
this point, he shares my sentiments precisely. 
Other equally serious problems occur in almost 
every other paper. 

The best paper in the volume—by Barnett 
on military elites—-has been published else- 
where (Journal of Contemporary History, July 
1967). However, the essay by Ide and Ishida 
on the Japanese Civil Service may interest 
those concerned with problems of modernizing 
civil service bureaucracies. 

In summary, this book suffers from the 
perennial problem of research on elites—the 
absence of a definition of who actually rules. 
These authors ignore the problem and in so 
doing eviscerate their essays in advance. 


The Affiuent Worker: Political Attitudes and 
Behavior, by JoHN H GOLDTHORPE, DAVID 
Lockwoop, FRANK BECHHOFER, and JENNI- 
FER Platt. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1968. 95 pp. Clothbound, $5.50. Paper- 
bound, $1.75. 


RicHarp E, EDGAR 
Antioch College 


This research tested the embourgeotsement 
thesis: “. . . as manual workers and their fam- 
ilies achieve relatively high incomes and living 
standards, they assume a way of life which is 
more characteristically ‘middle class’ and be- 
come in fact progressively assimilated into 
middle-class society” (p. 1). The study of a 
nonrandom sample of 229 well-paid, male 
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manual workers, aged 21-46, in three factories 
in Luton, England, was done at a time when it 
appeared the Labour Party could be in decline 
because the affluence of British workers was 
increasing. Goldthorpe, et al., find that despite 
elevated life styles, affluent workers maintain 
Labour Party allegiance vis-d-vis vcting be- 
havior. 

The interviews conducted with these workers 
(the form of which is not given) contained 
questions regarding party choice and political 
orientations, voting behavior in each General 
Election from 1949 to 1959, voting intention 
in 1963-1964, white collar ties, and union 
status. From these data, the authors conclude 
that factors other than more money per se in- 
fluence allegiance to the Labour Party. Manual 
workers have instrumental job orientations— 
the emphasis is on making money. The trade 
union is viewed as helping them to “. . . maxi- 
mize their earnings in jobs that often provide 
few intrinsic rewards and offer negligible chances 
of individual advancement. ... For them, the 
trade union is seen almost exclusively as a 
means of improving their standard of living, 
and not as an agency for transforming the 
social structure, or even as a way to greater 
worker participation in affairs of the enter- 
prise” (p. 28). Moreover, little enthusiasm is 
registered for the Labour Party as such. Trade 
union membership and absence of cross pres- 
sures due to white collar affiliations by mar- 
riage or through employment of a family 
member are conducive to a Labour vote. 

For such a small nonrandom sample, one 
might have hoped for more qualitative treat- 
ment of the data. Nearly half the pages have 
tables in which this sample is broken up in an 
effort to control for different variables. The 
book would have been improved if some 
description and analysis of British political 
parties had been substituted for some of the 
tables. The abstract empiricism of this research 
is illustrated by the fact that the dependent 
variable, loyalty to a political party, is never 
substantively addressed. In what ways has 
the British Labour Party become essentially 
like the Conservative Party, and vice versa? 
Is it possible that the identity of affluent work- 
ers with the Labour Party is a function of the 
fact that this Party, as well as the Conservative 
Party, supports the struggle for invidious 
pecuniary gains? Perhaps the affluent worker's 
vote for the Labour Party is contingent more 
upon embourgeotsemeni of the latter. 

It is important that electoral sociology study 
the influence of structural changes in occupa- 
tions and industrial locations on class con- 
sciousness. In this area Goldthorpe et al. make 
some contribution. 
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Industrial Democracy and Industria} Manage- 
ment: A Critical Essay on the Possible 
Meanings and Implications of Industrial 
Democracy, by Eric RHENMAN, Assen, The 
Netherlands: Van Gorcum and Comp. N.V., 
1968. 174 pp. Paperbound. No price indi- 
cated. 


MAXWELL FLOOD 
McMaster Unsversity 


In the movie, “Tunes of Glory,” the central 
character, Colonel Jock Sinclair, was asked by 
his daughter to describe a new officer-colleague 
to whom he had developed an instant, negative 
reaction. Tne colonel’s assessment and char- 
acterization of the new man was brief and 
trenchant: “He’s a wee man!” In similar vein, 
I feel compelled to describe the work under 
review as “a wee book!” 

Such strong criticism is based on two factors: 
First, the work fails to come anywhere near its 
own stated objectives. Second, its alleged sub- 
ject matter—industrial democracy and man- 
agement—corbined with its Swedish source, 
together raise expectations of important new 
statements in this neglected area, but these 
expectations remain unfulfilled. A work pur- 
porting to deal with industrial democracy, an 
issue of “burning interest” in Sweden in 1963, 
raises hopes of new organizational theories or 
exciting empirical reports of experiments in 
the democratization of the industrial relation- 
ship. Neither of these emerge. 

It could be argued, of course, that the sub- 
ject of Swedish industrial democracy is of little 
interest to North Americans in any event. 
This is largely due to the fact that labor unions 
in Sweden have, by and large, taken on the 
role of disciplinarians of the workforce rather 
than that of leaders of social change in the 
industrial milieu. Labor leaders have defined 
the strategy of discontent-management as being 
founded upon increased wages and fringe 
benefits. The traditional relationship between 
workers and management has stood inviolate, 
and the social and political connotations in- 
volved in discussions of industrial democracy 
have prevented serious discussion of the issue. 

Nevertheless, whatever the extent of Amer- 
ican interest in Swedish industrial practices, 
the title of this book suggests that it is rele- 
vant for those concerned with organizational 
studies, since applied or projected changes in 
basic industria’ relationships may be expected 
to have important consequences for organiza- 
tional structures and for the attitude sets of 
the various perticipants. Here again, we are 
cisappointed. 

In a short introductory chapter, the author 
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“discovers” that there is no commonly accepted 
definition of industrial democracy. He chooses 
not to provide one and decides to use the con- 
cept in the same way as others, i.e., as refer- 
ing to “a somewhat ambiguous collective 
designation for a number of ideological ambi- 
tions and political and economic programs.” 
This leads him to conclude that what is needed 
for the industrial democracy debate to proceed 
is “a scientific theory of organizations.” This is 
stated as the main purpose of the book. The 
next six chapters are allegedly devoted to this 
task, but what we get is a rather simplistic and 
partial potpourri of the American literature 
on industrial cooperation and conflict, employee 
influence, job satisfaction and productivity, and 
leadership studies. 

The basic “model” that is developed tells us 
that a company involves various “stakeholders” 
(owners, managers, unions, employees, com- 
munities, etc.) and that the problem is to re- 
solve their conflicting claims. This is hardly 
new. We return to the question of industrial 
democracy in the penultimate chapter, where 
we learn that there are two main questions in- 
volved in the debate: (1) the need to find a 
balance between the various stakeholders in 
the company and thus resolve conflict, and 
(2) the need to encourage the notion of higher 
productivity as a goal of industrial democracy. 
The concept of productivity is used in a spe- 
cial way to include job satisfaction as one ele- 
ment of the company’s products. The man who 
can harmonize these conflicting tendencies will 
indeed have built a new mouse-trap, but Mr. 
Rhenman does not do it. 

Technical quibbles: Although Notes and 
Comments are provided at the back of the 
book, there is no related enumeration through 
the text. There are 28 Figures dealing with 
variables so simple that they are entirely super- 
fluous. Finally, the reference to Marx (in con- 
nection with his criticism of eighteenth century 
capitalism) as “one of a motley company of 
writers” is enough to make the mind boggle. 


Two Against One: Coalitions in Triads, by 
THEODORE Carrow. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1968. 183 pp. Clothbound, 
$6.95. Paperbound, $2.95. 


Jack NUSAN PORTER 
Northwestern Umversity 


Theodore Caplow’s excellent book is the 
definitive summary to date on coalition triads. 
Caplow’s thesis is that “social interaction, the 
basic social process whereby persons and groups 
modify each other’s behavior, is triangular— 
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or triadic—because it is always influenced by 
an audience, present or nearby” (p. V). Fur- 
thermore, within such triads there is almost 
a law-like tendency for the structure to break 
up into a dyad and an isolate. Hence, the title 
of the book: two actors joining forces against 
the third member of the triad. The combina- 
tions are fairly easy to predict; their eight 
basic types are delineated, each differing in 
power distribution. For example, the simplest 
triad (but also the one least likely to occur) 
is what Caplow calls Type 1. It can be dia- : 
grammed as follows (the double lines symbolize 
possible coalitions) : 


A 


B C 


In this type, each actor, A, B, or C, has equal 
strength or power, and any coalition, AB, AC, 
BC, is equally possible. Now, compare another 
form of triadic coalition: Type 5, which can 
be shown as follows: 


A 


A>B>C 
A<(B+C) 


B C 


Within this triad, no two members are equal 
in strength, but the combined strength of B 
and C exceed A and the combined strength of 
A and C exceed B. Thus, C, the weakest, is 
sure to be included in all coalitions. 

These are only two of the eight possible 
permutations of power coalition. Power, though 
never rigorously defined by Caplow, means 
here the “ability of an actor to modify the be- 
havior of other actors with whom he inter- 
acts” (p. 165). This definition is made pur- 
posely vague in order to be able to generalize 
on a high level. “Power” can mean poltical in- 
fluence, physical dominance, status control, or 
complete socioeconomic domination. Failure to 
define this term precisely is a weakness of the 
triadic theory. 

There are two important underlying assump- 
tions that must be stated: (a) the members of 
a triad are not only individuals, but are any 
three collectivities acting as a unit: families, 
monkey packs, bureaucracies, organizations, 
political parties, social classes, or nation- 
states; (b) such collectivities are goal-oriented 
and power-oriented; they tend to form coalj- 
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tions in order to dominate a situation. With- 
out these assumptions Caplow’s theory falls 
apart. 

Chapter One introduces the assumptions and 
describes the eight basic types of triads. Chap- 
ter Two is devoted to the amplification of Sim- 
mel’s suggestive yet “classic” work on sweter- 
verbindung and dretverbindung—or as translated 
by Albion Small, dyads and triads. It also in- 
cludes the three functions of the third party: 
the mediator, the tertius gaudens (the third 
who enjoys), and the “oppressor.” Caplow de- 
scribes succinctly these latter three “roles.” Dis- 
cussion about mediation, however, is omitted 
, because it abjures coalition, and Caplow con- 
centrates on the coalitions within “conflict’’ 
triads, rather than on varieties of “mediational’ 
triads. Chapter Three outlines the experimenta_ 
games that social psychologists have under- 
taken in what can be called “laboratory triads.” 
The works of Vinacke-Arkoff, Stryker-Psathas. 
Willis, Gamson, Kelley, and Arrowood are 
deftly summarized. Chapter Four—called 
“Apish Tricks” and concerned with coalitions 
in the animal kingdom, especially Rhesus 
monkeys and baboons—is at once one of the 
most fascinating chapters and one of the weak- 
est. Perhaps due to a paucity of literature, this 
chapter is inconclusive in its empirical verifica- 
tion. Chapter Five deals with organizational 
triads, those triads “whose members belong to 
an organization and are required by its program 
to interact with one another” (p. 49). An addi- 
tional feature of the basic triad is introduced 
here with the notion of chains of linked triads 
which combine to form the more complex 
tetrads, pentads, and higher order combina- 
tions. Chapter Six and Seven describe the coali- 
tional patterns in the primary triad of the fam- 
ily: the father, mother, and child. Other triads 
are also defined: grandparent-parent-child, sib- 
ling triads, and uncle-father-nephew relation- 
ships. 

Chapter Eight, ‘The Motives of Hamlet,” is 
first a synopsis of the Shakespearian tragedy, 
second a literary critique of the play, and third 
an application of triad theory. Caplow con- 
.Cludes that a Type 5 triad ensues in which 
Claudius is A (the strongest), Gertrude is B, 
-and Hamlet is C (the weakest). For the dura- 
tion of the play, Hamlet succeeds in forming 
a BC coalition with his mother that will dom- 
inate Claudius. This coalitional intent is subtle, 
yet perceptively told. It just proves that Ham- 
let may be weak, but triadic theory isn’t. This 
chapter is a fine example of fusion between lit- 
terature and sociology. The last two chapters 
deal with triadic coalitions on a larger scale. 
Case studies of organizational conflict are ana- 
lyzed: within an industrial monopoly; between 
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clients and account executives in a “Madison 
Avenue” advertising agency; between political 
lobby groups over a controversial urban re- 
newal issue in Chicago, As the unit of analysis 
increases in scope and complexity, generaliza- ` 
tions about the process and techniques of coali- 
tion theory become more difficult. The book 
concludes with a chapter on the coalitions of 
nation-states during war and peace; parlia- 
mentary .triads between existing political par- 
ties and those existing outside this political 
structure, e.g. the military; and the struggle 
between ideological factions (conservatives, 
moderate-reformers and radicals) in a revolu- 
tion. The latter section is relevant to today’s 
headlines. A glossary of terms and a good bibli- 
ography on coalitions in triads make up the 
the tail-end of the book. 

To conclude: Caplow has developed a theory 
that moves deftly from the experimental labora- 
tory game to the power struggle in a revolution, 
from the microscopic unit of the human being 
to the macroscopic unit of the nation-state. 
Throughout, Caplow, like his intellectual mentor 
Simmel, shows a cultivated interest in many 
areas: history, animal behavior, political theory, 
and literature; and he draws upon them all to 
verify sociological theory. If it were only pos- 
sible for more social scientists to drop their 
professional defense and develop a more eclectic 
perspective such as this! 


Political Socialization, by RicHarp E. Dawson 
and KENNETH Prewrrt. Boston, Mass.: Lit- 
tle, Brown and Co., 1969. 226 pp. Paper- 
bound. $2.95. 


MARTIN L. LEVIN 
Emory Unsversity 


This volume is included in the publisher’s 
series in Comparative Politics, under the edi- 
torship of Gabriel A. Almond, James S. Cole- 
man, and Lucian W. Pye. According to the 
editors’ Foreword, the series is divided into 
two parts, Country Studies and Analytical 
Studies, with Political Socialization classified 
as analytical. In keeping with the spirit of the 
series, the work is introductory in scope and 
makes no attempt to review systematically the 
literature on political socialization or to con- 
struct a propositional inventory. Rather, to use 
the authors’ metaphor, the intent is to create 
a “map” of the major aspects of the processes 
of political socialization to guide the “new 
traveler” (student). At odds with the spirit of 
the series is the emphasis on materials drawn 
from studies of political socialization in the 
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United States, but here the literature is to 
blame rather than the authors. 

The book has three major parts. In the three 
chapters which make up Part I, Dawson and 
Prewitt place the study of the processes of po- 
litical socialization into perspective with the 
traditional issues of political theory. The con- 
cepts of political self and political culture are 
introduced, with special emphasis given to the 
relation between these concepts and the means 
by which political culture is affected through 
the process of political socialization. The argu- 
ments in Part I are slanted to provide a justifi- 
cation for the study of political socialization as 
well as an introduction to the issues in the field. 

In Part II, the authors turn their attention to 
the constraints and limits of the political learn- 
ing process, as well as the implications and con- 
sequences of system maintenance and change 
thereon. The continuing process of political 
learning throughout the life cycle is under- 
scored and at the same time tempered by a 
strong discussion of the sources of discontin- 
uities in political learning that result both from 
incongruities between learned attitudes and the 
political realities of a changing system and 
from inconsistencies in content produced by 
multiple socializing agencies. 

The major agents of political socialization 
are covered in Part III. There is little new here, 
but the authors do a better than adequate job of 
relating the role of these agents to the materials 
covered in Part IJ and the loose framework de- 
veloped in Part I. A final chapter provides an 
overview or summary, along with a discussion 
of the areas in which there are important gaps 
in our knowledge about political socialization. 

On the whole, the authors do a credible job of 
mapping the field of political socialization. 
One could argue over the emphasis given one 
or another point and identify aspects of poli- 
tical socialization which are omitted or given 
short shrift, but such quibbling is not con- 
structive. Dawson and Prewitt deal with a dif- 
fuse literature, and in providing an introduction 
to it are under no obligation to be exhaustive. 
However, one wishes that when drawing upon 
empirical results to develop and support theo- 
retical assertions they would more often pro- 
vide the reader, who is likely to be unfamiliar 
with the primary sources, with some means of 
assessing the quality of the data. The device 
used by Herbert Hyman in his book of the 
same title could have served the purpose. 

The work is well-written and as an intro- 
ductory statement could be used either at the 
undergraduate or graduate level. The instruc- 
tor who wishes to make much of the topic in 
his political sociology course will do well to 
consider this work carefully. On the other hand, 
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the instructor who prefers to give less empha- 
sis to political socialization will probably do 
as well or better to choose from the many re- 
view articles available (for example, the one 
in the Political Science Annual by the senior 
author of this book). 


Personality, Power and Politics: A Social Psy- 
chological Analysis of the Italien Deputy ond 
His Parliamentary System, by Gorpon J. 
DrRENzo. Notre Dame, Ind.: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1968. 264 pp. $7.95. 


WILLIAM SILVERMAN 
New York Universtiy 


This monograph is doubly disappointing. 

The first source of disappointment is the gap 
between the stated topic and what the author 
actually studied. DiRenzo begins by sum- 
marizing the insightful research and specula- 
tion concerning problems of political person- 
ality such as: Is there a particular personality 
type that is attracted to politics? Is there a 
linkage between personality and decisions that 
professional politicians make? Is there a link- 
age between political ideology and personality? 
These are interesting questions on which there 
is little good research in the literature of politi- 
cal sociology. But instead of doing research on 
these problems of political personality, Di- 
Renzo confines his study to only one person- 
ality characteristic: dogmatism, as measured 
by a version of Rokeach’s D scale. 

A ten-item D scale was translated into 
Italian and administered to a sample of 129 
male members of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies in 1961. DiRenzo relies very heavily 
on dogmatism as a proxy for political person- 
ality. But he does not provide any convincing 
theoretical argument why dogmatism, of all 
possible personality traits, should be of major 
political importance. Further, since dogmatism 
is the only dependent variable of the mono- 
graph, it is crucial to the research to show that 
the scale is an adequate measure of the vari- 
able. But Guttman scale reproducibility is only 
.83, suggesting that the scale is not unidimen- 
sional. The author’s attempt to validate the 
scale using criterion groups is unsuccessful. 
One group of nineteen junior police officers and 
nine platoons of Italian soldiers were asked to 
nominate members of their groups who were 
most and least endowed with dogmatic personal- 
ity characteristics. When the D scores of these 
“high” and “low” nominees were compared, the 
differences were found to be statistically signifi- 
cant (or “nearly significant”—page 34) in only 
six of the ten groups, using the Mann-Whitney 
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U test. But there is no reason to believe thaz 
police officers and soldiers are appropriate sub- 
jects for validating a dogmatism scale. I- 
makes little sense to validate a dogmatism 
scale which will be used for political leaders 
in such authorization organizations as the police 
and the army. 

The second source of disappointment in this 
monograph is the author’s tendency to over- 
state the strength of support for the hypotheses 
of the study. DiRenzo gives six hypotheses as 
the focus of his research: (1) that political 
personality is characterized by a relatively 
strong structural syndrome of dogmatism, (2) 
that politicians are more dogmatic than non- 
politicians, (3) that the political personality is 
characterized by an authoritative orientetion to- 
ward power, (4) that there are significant dif- 
ferences between dogmatism scores of the 
members of political parties, (5) that polticians 
who locate themselves on the spectrum of 
political ideology at the extreme left and at the 
extreme right are more dogmatic than poli- 
ticians who locate themselves at the political 
center, and (6) that politicians who are mem- 
bers of political parties of the extreme political 
left differ in dogmatism from politicians who 
are members of political parties of the extreme 
political right. 

DiRenzo asserts that these hypotheses have 
been substantiated by the study. But the study 
contains no data for an adequate rest of 
hypotheses (1) and (2). A test of hypothesis 
(1) would require a scale which adequately 
measures dogmatism. Without such a scale, the 
finding that 76 percent of the parliamentarians 
scored “dogmatic” is meaningless. A test of 
hypothesis (2) would require dogmatism scores 
for a representative national sample of Italians 
(or for some kind of sample matched to the 
characteristics of the parliamentarians) which 
could be compared to the dogmatism scores 
of the parliamentarians. But since DiRenzo has 
dogmatism scores for only a quota sample of 
residents of the city of Rome, no adequate test 
of this hypothesis is possible. 

The statistical analyses for the remaining 
hypotheses are sometimes unfocused. The au- 
thor seems unable to specify an exact test for 
a given hypothesis, i.e., one that will test this 
hypothesis and no other. An example is his 
calculation of all possible t tests between means 
instead of using the specific analysis of vari- 
ance contrasts implied by the hypothesis. (pp. 
129-130, cf. p. 127). For hypothesis (4), out 
of 28 possible paired comparisons of mean dog- 
matism scores for political parties, 10 were 
statistically significant at p<.05 and 3 were 
significant at p<.001. The finding of 13 
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statistically significant comparisons out of 28 
does not support the claim that the hypothesis 
is clearly confirmed. 


Social Scientists and International Affairs: A 
Case for a Sociology of Socia} Science, edited 
by ELISABETH H. CRAWFORD and ALBERT D. 
Dmgswan New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1969. 333 pp. $11.95. 


NicHoias C. MULLINS 
Dartmouth College 


Three-fifths of this book is a colection of 
articles, one-fifth is an editorial commentary, 
and the last fifth is a serviceable, highly struc- 
tured bibliography. The material covered ranges 
from the general study of science and scien- 
tists to commentary on the specifics of peace 
and war research. “The purposes of this book 
are to demonstrate thet the subject of social 
science research in government can be ap- 
proached in an analytic and empirical fashion 
rather than a prescriptive one; to suggest 
some conceptualizations, propositions, 
. . . and ways in which more substantial evi- 
dence for such propositions may be developed 

D 

A good study of social scientists’ influence on 
the development and conduct of international 
affairs and military policy would be a very 
important contribution to the literature. But 
this book is not such a contribution. Although 
the authors have just completed research on 
“the use of social science in international and 
military affairs for the Behavioral Sciences 
Division of the Air Farce Office of Scientific 
Research,” they have g:ven us only “this vol- 
ume of reprinted articles, commented on by 
the editors and supplemented by an extensive 
bibliography.” 

The book includes only three new or exten- 
sively revised articles. These are Crawford’s 
article on the informal organization of policy- 
oriented science; DeForest’s on the social 
sciences in the foreign policy subsystem of 
Congress; and Free’s on the role of public 
opinion in international relations. The Craw- 
ford article discusses possible conceptual 
schemes that one might use to understand the 
structure of the policy community; I would 
give it a B— as a research proposal. DeForest 
finds “that social scientists have not been used 
by Congress to any great extent in foreign 
dolicy areas, that behavioral scientists are used 
least of all, and that even when used they have 
rarely provided new and different kinds of 
policy alternatives.” Free’s article is actually 
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a rewrite of a speech on the place of public 
opinion polling in foreign policy. 

On balance, although the book covers two 
very interesting topics, social science and in- 
ternational affairs, and the sociology of social 
science, it presents nothing new about either. 
The bibliography alone might be useful as an 
introduction to the areas covered. 


Social Stratification, by Capot, OWEN. New 
York: Humanities Press, 1969. 99 pp. Cloth- 
bound, $2.75. Paperbound, $1.50. 


RICHARD G. DUMONT 
Bates College 


Social Stratification is one of a series of 
monographs intended to provide the novice 
with broader and more comprehensive introduc- 
tions to various substantive sociological con- 
cerns than the traditional single-volume intro- 
ductory text affords. Given this purpose, it is 
not surprising that the book has little if any- 
thing new to offer the professional, either sub- 
stantively or miethodogically—which is dis- 
appointing but not surprising. Being relatively 
certain that its absence from any professorial 
bookshelf is unlikely to threaten the profes- 
sor’s professional status, we should next in- 
quire whether or not it can meet the needs of 
beginning students. 

In this regard, at least two major evaluative 
criteria are appropriate. The book must be 
readable and, as the general editor of the series 
recognizes, must provide “an overall view of 
the complex and wide-ranging topic of social 
inequality.” In this reviewer’s opinion the 
monograph falls short of meeting both criteria. 

First, although the author’s writing style 
makes for easy and genuinely interesting read- 
ing, the obtrusive presence of some 50 sub- 
topical headings in a 99 page, large-print, 
pocket-sized book (there are only 91 pages of 
actual text) seems entirely unnecessary and 
makes the information contained therein more 
appropriate for processing through a card 
sorter or computer than through an inquisitive 
and assimilative young mind. Thus, if one’s 
mental circuitry functions in the robot-fashion 
of a digital computer, he may find some sense 
of fulfillment in sifting and sorting the book’s 
contents pigeon-hole fashion into select cerebral 
storage locations. Lacking either such facility 
or inclination, the reader is likely to become 
disinterested or even somewhat irritated by the 
needlessly disjunctive manner of presentation 
~—at least this reader did. 

A brief synopsis will help us determine to 
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what extent it conforms with the second 
criterion: Chapter 1 contains a general discus- 
sion of the nature of social stratification. Brief 
consideration is given to such topics as the 
distinction between differentiation and stratifi- 
cation, the emergence and persistence of rank 
orders of valuation, the sources and types of 
changes in rank orders, and the traditional dis- 
tinctions among caste, estate, and class. An 
abbreviated introduction to the ideas of Marx, 
Weber, Veblen, and Davis and Moore is pre- 
sented in Chapter 2. Chapter 3 focuses upon 
the sources and structure of stratification in 
preindustrial societies, with illustrative material 
provided by reference to stratification among 
the Trobrianders, Wittfogel’s Oriental Des- 
potism, pre-Meiji Japan, and the Indian caste 
system. Chapters 4, 5, and 6 are concerned 
with the structure, dynamics, and consequences 
of social stratification in industrial Britain. 
Occupation is used throughout as virtually the 
sole index of social class. Select anthropological 
and sociological studies are employed to demon- 
strate differentials in life chances and life styles 
among the several major occupational group- 
ings and the changes which have been occurring 
in these areas. 

Although the above abstract does not, in all 
fairness, do justice to the generally skillful 
manner in which the author handles a number 
of well-selected materials (Chapter 5 on life 
styles is particularly well done and significantly 
has only 5 subtopical headings in 19 pages of 
text), certain rather important omissions should 
be evident. As we are reminded in the conclu- 
sion: 


In this necessarily brief introduction the selec- 
tion of facets of social stratification has produced 
neglect of many important aspects. For example, 
most of the data has [sic] been derived from 
studies of white males so as not to introduce at 
this stage the complicating factors of sex and 
race. Absent also was any discussion about the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of various 
indices used to delineate social categories .... 
Apart from a few words here and there, the 
whole problem of the relationship between class, 
status and power groups has been omitted, as 
has the question of organized interest groups 
such as trade unions and employee and profes- 
sional organizations in relation to the securing 
of advantages (pp. 89—90, italics mine). 


Although it is to the author’s credit that she 
acknowledges her omissions, her decision to 
exclude certain topics completely detracts sig- 
nificantly from the general utility of her work. 
For example, I would agree that the race factor 
is certainly complicating, but vital and pervasive 
aspects of social reality generally are. In short, 
although she may have been motivated by 
quite legitimate practical concerns, her reluct- 
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ance to deal with the more complicated aspects 
of social stratification makes this a somewhat 
undercomplicated monograph. 


_ Social Stratification, edited by J. A. Jackson. 
London, England: Cambridge University 
Press, 1968. 238 pp. $9.50. 


Perry H. Howarp 
Loutstana State University 


The fact that books on social stratification 
continue to be published suggests that there is 
still some question as to what the term means. 
This book, the first of a series of sociological 
studies, has the merit of focusing intensively 
on one theme and carrying the authority of a 
number of able sociologists. J. A. Jackson pro- 
vides a concise editorial introduction stressing 
“growth points” such as “privatization” among 
workers and “status congruence.” The remain- 
ing eight original essays are divided between 
conceptual and methodological considerations. 

Eric Allardt’s “Theories About Social Strati- 

fication” reviews Power and Privilege (New 
"ork, 1966). He suggests that Gerhard Len- 
ski’s dilemma regarding increasing surplus and 
inequality may be resolved by predicting the 
amount of equality from cross-tabulation of 
the independent variables of “social constraint” 
and “amount of surplus.” 

W. G. Runciman, acknowledging that there 
is a question what Weber “really” meant, writes 
on “Class, Status, and Power.” He draws the 
logical consequences of saying that social 
stratification is three dimensional (in both con- 
ceptual and empirical terms), and shows why 
these three dimensions are not more generally 
used and how for some questions (such as in- 
equality) they are indispensable. 

In “Prestige, Participation and Strata Forma- 
tion,’ S. N. Eisenstadt lists the following as- 
pects of social structure relevant for the study 
of stratification: roles, differential rewards, 
access, and hierarchy. The crux of strata forma- 
tion is found to rest on the question of identity 
—prestige is derived from the consequence of 
participation in a societal center. Eisenstadt 
neatly draws empirical examples of his theory 
from Russian, Chinese, Indian, and European 
empires. 

Edward Shils on “Deference” defines it as 
“acts of appreciation or derogation” (p. 104), 
related to status but modifying it. Based on 
“deference entitlements,” its major source is 
the charisma quality associated with center ac- 
tivity. Shils describes modes of linkage through 
which deference is shared and distributed in 
society. | 
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Mark Abrams provices a useful summary of 
“Some Measurements of Social Stratification in 
Britain.” All existing methods for determining 
classes were examined in the light of criteria 
for a satisfactory stratification definition: clas- 
sification according to amount of income, ac- 
cording to expenditures, and according to attrib- 
uted characteristics established in other surveys 
(e.g. voting). Factor analysis showed that, apart 
from the highest loading on “interviewer’s as- 
sessment,” the two dimensions of occupation 
and (ascertained) income would divide British 
society into significantly different strata. 

In “Structural Change in the Working Class,” 
Friedrich Fürstenberg describes a situational 
study of workers in seven West German chem- 
ical plants providing a range of work systems. 
Contrary to expectation, “alienation” was 
found not to be a structural component of most 
workers’ attitudes: an intervening variable was 
found in the workers’ social framework. Most 
importantly, in wide areas of social activity, it 
is not worker solidarity that prevails, but a 
process of “privatization.” 

“Social Stratification in Polish Cities” is 
investigated by W. Wesołowski and K. Stom- 
cziski. In a “three tier’ model, the first (un- 
equal distribution of income, skills, education, 
and power) determines the second (consump- 
tion of cultural and technical values). Con- 
gruence of group participation in these values 
would manifest a strata structuralization of 
society in a third tier (differentiation of group 
consciousness). In this socialist country the 
authors conclude: “members of groups which 
differ markedly in the participation in various 
values did not reveal marked differences in 
their visualization of social distinctions” (p. 
211). 

L. Broom, F. Lancaster Jones, and J. Zu- 
oraycki analyze “Social Stratification in Aus- 
zralia” using five measures of social rank: sub- 
jective social class, income, occupation, educa- 
tion, and interviewer's assessment. Each 
measure was found to contribute some informa- 
tion about the social rank position of indi- 
viduals, but the authors went on to construct 
an index of social rank from a multivariate 
model and factor analytic methods. 

The book is indexed, with the most cited 
iopics and names being: occupation, power, 
status, income, education, and class, and Weber, 
Lenski, Lipset, Eisenstadt, Marx, and Dahren- 
dorf. The currently relevant topic of equality 
i missing, although it is discussed by Allardt, 
Runciman, and Shils, and in the Polish and 
Australian studies. The essays are generally 
excellent, and those looking for fresh insights 
in theory and method of social stratification 
will find much here that is worthwhile. 
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Class and Personality in Society, edited by 
ALAN L. Grey. New York: Atherton Press, 
1969. 190 pp. Clothbound, $6.95. Paper- 
bound, $2.95. 


Roeser H LAUER 
Southern Ilinois University 


Research in Chicago in 1942 by Davis and 
Havighurst and in Boston in 1952 by Sears, 
Maccoby, and Levin produced contradictory 
results on the question of the relative permis- 
siveness of lower and middle class parents. The 
contradiction went unresolved until Martha 
White (whose work is reprinted in this. vol. 
ume), and later Urie Bronfenbrenner, suggested 
that both studies were right: the discrepancies 
merely reflected rapidly changing child-rearing 
practices. 

This volume, one of the Atherton Contro- 
versy series, focuses on the unfolding of this 
and other questions arising out of these studies. 
The editor’s extensive introduction provides 
the perspective and historical context for the 
subsequent chapters (all previously published) 
dealing with “issues triggered by the Chicago- 
Boston contradictions,” Grey also touches on 
the intersection of his subject with the Ameri- 
can class structure (including the problem of 
measuring class position), psychoanalysis, and 
anthropological studies. 

The papers comprising the various chapters 
illustrate methodological problems as well as 
substantive developments. A 1955 paper by 
Havighurst and Davis tries unsuccessfully to 
resolve the contradictions with the Boston 
findings by raising methodological questions. 
Zunich’s research into the relationship between 
attitudes expressed by mothers and observed 
interaction of those mothers with their chil- 
dren finds a “lack of statistically significant re- 
lationships,’ which raises questions about the 
validity of using interview materials to make 
inferences about overt behavior. 

The remaining chapters include such diverse 
topics as changing middle-class child-rearing 
patterns; the deferred gratification pattern; 
the necessity of differentiating between the 
regularly employed and the nonemployed seg- 
ments of the working class; lower-class sexual 
behavior; the relation of social class to be- 
havior in the psychiatric hospital; and the 
relationship between class, occupation, and 
values. 

The question of permissiveness is a recur- 
ring one in the papers. Some support the idea 
that the lower class is more permissive and so, 
says Grey, “by implication at least, less au- 
thoritarian” (p. 39). Others challenge this. 
Pearlin and Kohn, for example, conclude that 
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both middle-class and Jower-class parents value 
control, but the former value self-direction 
while the latter stress conformity to prescrip- 
tion. So “a good case can be made for equal 
parental emphasis on discipline” (p. 40). Grey’s 
usage of “authoritarianism” differs somewhat 
from Lipset’s, but this does not excuse his 
failure to deal with the question of how his 
findings relate to Lipset’s thesis about working 
class authoritarianism. 

In addition, it would have been worth a few 
pages to make readers at least aware of other 
facets of the controversy. All the evidence does 
not point to class differentials. Sewell and 
Haller’s studies (in 1956 and 1959) showed 
little relationship between social status and 
personality among rural children, And Sewell’s 
1961 report of class and childhood personality 
indicated a “relatively low correlation” between 
class position and “some aspects of personality, 
including measured personality adjustment.” 
In other words, given certain class differences in 
child rearing, it is not at all clear in what man- 
ner these are related to personality develop- 
ment. And on that problem, this volume, 
though interesting and useful, sheds little light. 


Structured Social Inequality: A Reader în 
Comparative Social Stratification, edited by 
CELIA S. HELLER. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1969. 548 pp. $8.95. 


IRVING KRAUSS 
Northern Illinois University 


Celia S. Heller’s excellent collection of read- 
ings on stratification covers the major aspects 
of this field, provides a comparative perspec- 
tive, and includes works of functionalist as well 
as conflict orientation. 

The book is divided into eight parts, the 
first of which presents the classic theories of 
Marx, Weber, Pareto, and Schumpeter. This 
is followed by a section which deals with the 
principal types of stratification systems and in- 
cludes Heller’s translation of a selection from 
Theodore Geigers work. Part ITI examines the 
major dimensions of stratification and contains 
material dealing with the Soviet Union, Poland, 
and England, as well as the United States. This 
is the longest section, and includes such writers 
as Myrdal, Warner, and Lenski. The next divi- 
sion looks at the consequences of stratification, 
primarily in terms of differential life chances 
and ways of life. In Part V, on social mobility, 
the selections range from Sorokin'to Blau and 
Duncan. The next part, entitled “Ethnicity, 
Race, and Class,” includes selections on the 
Negro and Mexican American. This is followed 
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by a section on change in stratification systems 
in preindustrial, industrializing, and industrial 
contexts as well as in socialist and non-socialist 
societies. The last part concerns current issues 
in stratification theory and includes the wel'- 
known Davis and Moore paper and selectiors 
from Dahrendorf, Wesolowski, Wrong, Bot- 
tomore, and Keller. Keller prepared her cor- 
‘tribution especially for this collection. 

Most of the readings are abridged, althouga 
this is minimal for the journal articles. The de- 
letions have been done judiciously, as a com- 
parison of the Goldthorpe selection, “Social 
Stratification in Industrial Society,” with the 
original shows. 

An outstanding feature of this book is the 
introductions to the various parts of the text. 
In addition to providing the rationale for the 
choices and tying them together, Heller evalu- 
ates the articles represented, discusses related 
works, and raises pertinent questions regarding 
stratification. 

My criticisms are minor. I would quarrel 
with Heller’s statement that empirical investi- 
gations of stratification in the United States 
began with the work of Warner (what about 
the Lynds’ Middletown in Transition?). Also. 
contrary to Heller’s assertion, Lipset is quite 
aware of Geiger, as his writings shew (e.g. 
Poktical Man and Party Systems and Voter 
Alignment [with Rokkan]). The proofreading 
in the introductions could have been more 
careful, and the number of imperfections in 
the printing seems larger than permissible. 
Nevertheless, Structured Soctal Inequality is 
an attractive text which in my judgment should 
be especially useful for upper-division and 
graduate courses in stratification. 


The Committed: White Activists in the Civil 
Rights Movement, by ALPHONSO PINKNEY. 
New Haven, Conn.: College and Universities 
Press, 1968. 239 pp. $6.00. 


L. PAUL METZGER 
Vassar College 


This book notes that “there is little sys- 
tematic information compiled on attitudes, 
characteristics, motivations, and behavior of 
the white workers in the civil rights move- 
ment.” It aims to fill that gap and is written as 
a corrective to popular stereotypes of the white 
activist as a Communist, beatnik, neurotic, or 
failure. Its thesis is simply that the activist is 
a sensitive person who is distressed by the 
“morally insufferable” inconsistencies of Amer- 
ican society and feels compelled to work for 
immediate changes which will bring social real- 
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ities in line with professed cultural values. As 
a “radical,” he is contrasted with the civil rights 
“liberal,” a verbalizing gradualist “more con- 
cerned with order than justice.” 

Some such perspective is a welcome correc- 
tive to those which find the roots of activism 
in Oedipal trauma, generational conflict, over- 
permissiveness, or other factors which mini- 
mize or ignore the failure of the American sys- 
tem to fulfill human needs and insure social 
justice. Unfortunately, however, the data mar- 
shalled in this study are impressionistic at best. 
Pinkney mailed 312 questionnaires, consisting 
of a rather conventional assortment of closed- 
and open-ended items, to persons identified as 
activists through the mass media or by SNCC, 
CORE, and NSM; 176 usable replies were ob- 
tained. The findings are presented in Chapters 
II through VIII under the headings ‘“Sociolog- 
ical Characteristics,” “Personality Character- 
istics,” “The Dynamics of Involvement,” 
“Motivations for Interest and Involvement,” 
“Social Milieu: Supports for Action,” ‘“Hard- 
ships Encountered,” and “What They Think: 
Some General Opinions on Civil Rights.” Eight 
representative case histories obtained through 
personal interviews are summarized in Chapter 
IX, 

The data often fail to bear the weight placed 
on them; for example, “personality character- 
istics’ can hardly bs adequately analyzed 
through one item on recollections of family rela- 
tionships and five on faith in human nature. 
The analysis seldom goes beyond a presenta- 
tion of the frequency distribution of responses 
to single items. The selection of items seem to 
have been unguided by specifiable hypotheses, 
and the presentation is weakened by the fre- 
quent absence of comparison with relevant non- 
activists. As Pinkney states, “this study is a 
primarily descriptive one”; but this reviewer 
had hoped for a more sophisticated and focused 
design, even within the limitations of the mail 
questionnaire, The abundant quotations from 
the respondents permit them to tell us a great 
deal about how they define themselves and 
their experience in the movement, but quota- 
tions are no substitute for a penetrating re- 
search strategy. 

Pinkney’s moral sympathies clearly lie with 
the activists, and he is understandably dis- 
tressed at the unfavorable image of them fos- 
tered by racists and the popular media. Their 
moral courage, intelligence, and humanitarian- 
ism (they are characterized as the “Genuine 
Liberals” of The Authoritarian Personality) 
are stressed repeatedly, to the extent that the 
book seems less a study than an exercise in 
moral self-defense. If this leads to a concep- 
tion of sociological data as a kind of reservoir 
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from which a reconstructed public image can 
be drawn, it also leads to a curious shortsighted- 
ness and naiveté with respect to the movement 
itself. For example, Pinkney comments that “in 
the civil rights movement exist strains between 
Negro and white activists. ... Whenever such 
strains occur, they are usually resolved without 
much difficulty, for in the end, each realizes 
that the other is indispensable” (p. 204). And 
in an Epilogue: “Radical white supporters of 
greater civil rights for Negroes . . . welcomed 
the movement for Black Power, and continue 
to support the cause of Negro rights” (p. 208). 
These statements seem barely credible as a 
description of a movement polarized by black 
nationalism and white withdrawal, to the extent 
that the possibility of an effective black-white 
left coalition seems, temporarily at least, in 
abeyance. They seem more the expression of a 
pious hope, and the reader who wants an an- 
alysis of the racial tensions which have frac- 
tured American liberalism and the American 
left will have to look elsewhere than in this 
book—one suggestion is Harold Cruse’s Crists 
of the Negro Intelectual. 

Finally, the fact that a “vast majority of the 
white activists see complete assimilation of 
Negroes into American life as a major goal of 
the civil rights movement” (p. 146) raises the 
question whether they can be appropriately 
characteristized as “radicals” at all in view 
of present ideological alignments. Pinkney’s 
equating of radicalism with activism (and lib- 
eralism with complacency) may be rather mis- 
leading. His data do show that his activists 
favor “sweeping changes in basic social institu- 
tions” and that many of them lean toward some 
form of “socialism.” Yet the failure of the left 
to translate these vague aspirations into a co- 
herent and persuasive alternative to the present 
structure remains, and if American radicalism 
is to accomplish that task, moral purity and 
dedicated activism will not be enough. 


Studies in Social Movements: A Social Psycho- 
logical Perspective, edited by Barry Mc- 
LAUGHLIN. New York: The Free Press, 1969. 


497 pp. $8.95. 


Vircrm. WILLIAMS 
Louisiana State University 


Despite the subtitle, this compilation of litera- 
ture on social movements includes selections 
- from a wide variety of contributors: sociolo- 
gists, anthropologists, political scientists, his- 
torians, novelists, psychologists, psychiatrists. 
Most of the selections were written during the 
period from the early 1930’s to the mid-sixties. 
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For the most part, current social movements 
are dealt with only indirectly. Of the twenty- 
six “studies,” two are concerned with the civil 
tights movement in its early stages. The New 
Left and the Radical Right receive an occa- 
sional fleeting reference; Richard Hofstadter on 
the paranoid style in American politics and Karl 
Mannheim on the problem of generations do 
have indirect relevance. The major advantage 
of this eclectic approach is that it brings to- 
gether selections on various aspects of social 
movements which hitherto have been widely 
dispersed. 

The social psychological perspective is better 
illustrated by the choice of topics than by the 
selections. The initial section, “The Phenome- 
non of Social Movements,” begins with Herbert 
Blumer’s classical definition of social move- 
ments and ends with a relatively recent (1964) 
conceptualization by Ralph Turner. In between 
are Anthony Wallace’s article on revitalization 
movements and, curiously, a dated discussion 
by James Vander Zanden of the appeal of the 
early Martin Luther King to southern Negroes. 
The second section, on the appeal of social 
movements, contains three contributions on 
susceptibility, three on conversion, one on main- 
taining commitment, and a thoughtful and 
thorough criticism by Michael Walzer of both 
the Weberian and Marxist concepts of the rela- 
tion between protestantism and capitalism. 
Conversion is treated as an emotional, if not 
irrational, occurrence; that it may also be an 
outcome of a logical and dispassionate process 
is scarcely mentioned. The major emphasis of 
the next section, on membership, is on the role 
of the charismatic leader—Hadley Cantril on 
Father Divine, and Hans Gerth on Adolph Hit- 
ler. Although the possibility of other types of 
leaders is mentioned, the editor fails to indicate 
that none of the major present-day protest 
movements in industrial societies are organized 
around such a leader. Other contributions in- 
clude: a discussion of the question why totali- 
tarian governments require unanimous support 
from their subjects; a ten-page article stating 
that the more a person becomes committed to 
a radical movement the more “radical” he tends 
to become; a discussion of what types of move- 
ments defectors from another movement are 
likely to join; and an article on the civil rights 
movement which deals with psychological prob- 
lems encountered by rank-and-file activists in 
the deep South during the direct confrontation 
phase of the late fifties and early sixties. The 
final section, on society and social movements, 
purports to emphasize social changes wrought 
by movements, but turns out to be more of a 
potpourrt with selections on the decline of an 
unsuccessful movement, role conflict of sect 
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ministers, and possible courses of developmert 
that movements may take besides institutiona_- 
ization and conservatism. Also included are two 
survey articles—Frank Manuel on utopias ani 
Yonina Talmon on millennium movements—~ 
that both worthy of special attention. 

Any book composed of such diverse selec- 
tions is almost inevitably highly uneven. This 
review has-tended to emphasize those contribu- 
tions which are most noteworthy, and overall, 
worthwhile selections outnumber the others. 
A truly balanced review would require a discus- 
sion of each selection, however. This is especially 
true since the editorial introductions are limited 
mainly to citing additional readings; no at- 
tempt is made to synthesize the diversity of ap- 
proaches and viewpoints presented. It was hoped 
that past criticisms of such “edited” books 
would greatly reduce the number publishec 
in the future. Perhaps the fact that a profes- 
sor at the University of California has recently 
produced yet another will help us understand 
one current protest movement. On the other 
hand, any book which brings together as many 
interesting selections is useful. But useful to 
whom? Not to the general reader expecting to 
learn more about student movements, the John 
Birch Society, Yippies, Minutemen, or even 
Billy Graham—all mentioned in the introduc- 
tion or in the jacket blurb; not to a student in 
his first course in social movements, who would 
only be confused by the diversity and occa- 
sional contradictions; not to the scholar who is 
already familiar with most of the contents. 
Perhaps, however, it will be useful to the grad- 
uate student as a convenient compedium of 
contributions, many of which have not been 
easily accessible. In this role the book is warth- 
while. 


‘The Planning of Change, edited by WARREN G. 
BENNIS, KENNETH D BENNE, and ROBERT 
CHIN. Second Edition. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1969. 627 pp. $8.95. 


GEORGE L. WILBER 
Louisiana State University 


The Planning of Change strongly advocates 
a merger and reconciliation of social practice or 
engineering and social science. Scattered among 
the forty-three items comprising the book are 
numerous hints and suggestions as to the de- 
sirability and possibility of, and procedures for, 
bringing about such a union. Practitioners pre- 
sumably would be the major beneficiaries; and, 
it is argued, men of knowledge should honor 
their obligation to serve the agents of change. 
What the consequences of such a merger would 
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be for the scientist or science itself is not made 
clear. Such old arguments are likely to arouse 
strong sentiments. Regardless of how a reader 
may feel, two things are clear: scientists and 
academicians are increasingly involved in policy 
formulation, planning, and program implemen- 
tation; and practitioners are men of action and 
will proceed with or without help from the sci- 
entific community. 

The readings are organized into eleven chap- 
ters and four general topics. Each section is 
prefaced by brief comments by the editors. Part 
I covers the evolution of planned change. Part 
II divides the elements of planned change into 
four categories: utilization of scientific knowl- 
edge, collaboration and conflict, relevant theo- 
ries of change and influence, and systems in 
change. Part ITT, entitled “Dynamics of Planned 
Change,” treats strategies, instrumentation, and 
resistance to change. Items in Part IV, new to 
this edition, discuss dilemmas involving values 
and goals. 

Planned change is defined as that change 
which is delibérate, us2s valid knowledge, and 
cultivates collaborative relationships between 
the change agent and client system (np. 61). 
This basic definition is blanketed with value im- 
plications. Discussions throughout are loaded 
with value judgments, explicitly recognized and 
deliberately encouraged by the editors. The age- 
old problem of change for what purpose, or in 
whose interest, remains in limbo. Given that 
planned change aimed at some objective is here 
to stay, it makes sense to pursue the question 
how best to use theory and knowledge to bring 
about change. Answers to the question are beset 
with difficulties. The use of such phrases as 
“practical theory” (p. 5) implies that some 
theory is useless to the practitioner. Further- 
more, “we do not yet have a theory of changing 
which embodies testable hypotheses . . .” (p. 
61). Contributors to this volume are no more 
to blame than any one else for inadequacies of 
theory. But without adequate theory, for both 
practical and research purposes, it is difficult to 
see how the criteria embodied in the definition 
of planned change can be met. Planned change 
is posed as a linkage between theory and prac- 
tice, but there is no really good theory, no real 
knowledge, with which to connect. Nor is prac- 
tice in a better way than theory. All this is 
likely to confuse the reader when he is in- 
formed that the proportion of planned change 
is greater now than in the past. 

Manipulation of the client system by the 
change agent turns out to be largely intuitive . 
rather than knowledgeable, largely based on 
workaday experience rather than on experi- 
mental evidence, and lergely directed by the 
values held by the agent. Various stiggestions 
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are put forth for reducing and avoiding these 
difficulties, but nowhere is there much more 
than the application of common sense, however 
that may be defined. 

The editors of this volume have assumed a 
large task and are in general successful in reach- 
ing their objectives. Used in the classroom, the 
readings should help introduce newcomers to 
this area. The breadth of coverage is more 
likely to overwhelm the reader than the depth. 
Still, there are many embryonic notions that can 
be employed as building blocks. Daniel Bell’s 
brief discussion of social indicators, for example 
(p. 550), is one of many instances of seminal 
ideas on a specific problem. A thoughtful reader 
should be able to pick up such clues and ex- 
tend the building process. This is one of the 
ways the editors’ merger objective ultimately 
may be realized. 


A Relevant War Against Poverty: A Study of 
Community Action Programs and Observa- 
ble Social Change, by the Crty UNIVERSITY 
or New York SoctaL Dynamics RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE. New York: Metropolitan Applied 
Research Center, 1968. 275 pp. Paperbound. 


$3.95. 


COURTNEY D CLELAND 
University of Arizona at Tucson 


With support from the Stern Family Fund, 
Kenneth B. Clark and his staff made direct ob- 
servations of community action programs in 12 
American cities, supplemented by data from 51 
other projects. Their aim was to clarify the 
meaning of community action programs and to 
establish criteria for evaluating their effective- 
ness. The theoretical rationale was that success 
would depend upon the degree of “effective so- 
cial power” which could be mobilized by the 
poor “or by their dependable allies or surro- 
gates.” 

The book is organized into six parts: (1) 
foreword, (2) definitions and goals of com- 
munity action programs, (3) attempts at im- 
plementation, (4) control of the poor and pro- 
tection of their interests, (5) effectiveness of 
programs in the 12 cities, and (6) summary and 
conclusions. The index is adequate to locate 
most references to specific places, organiza- 
tions, and people. 

Based on judges’ ratings, community action 
programs were ranked as (1) relatively effective 
in New Haven, Syracuse, Newark, Paterson, 
and Minneapolis; (2) less effective in New 
York, Washington, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles: and (3) relatively ineffective in Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Boston. At the time of the 
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study, however, most of these programs had 
been in operation only about a year. 

Despite this time limitation (and other limi- 
tations such as lack of direct data from public 
officials or from very many of the poor them- 
selves), the results anticipated such critiques 
as Moynihan’s Maximum Feasible Misunder- 
standing. It was the authors’ judgment that 
“federally financed community action programs 
have so far not resulted in any observable 
changes in the predicament of the poor.” Al- 
though project proposals stressed the need for 
social action, the actual programs usually fell 
back on the same social services which have in 
the past reinforced the dependency of the poor. 

The more effective programs in the 12 cities 
had a clear statement of purpose, strong lead- 
ership, involvement of the poor in policy mak- 
ing, some modus operand: with the local politi- 
cal apparatus, and early evidence of observable 
changes in conditions of the poor. The less ef- 
fective programs lacked clarity of purpose, a 
skilled board and staff, adequate communica- 
tion among groups, or successful confrontation 
with vested interests. 

According to this study, the “obsession” with 
involvement of the poor obsured the main goal 
of reducing poverty. To expect the poor to 
plan and execute programs is likened to asking 
the sick man to make himself well. As an alter- 
native, the authors suggest a coalition of the 
poor with independent, concerned professionals. 
Thus they state a basic principle noted in 
Vicos, Peru and worldwide, vtz., that “inde- 
pendence can only be achieved by initial de- 
pendence upon others.” 

Since it is based on a study of documents 
and interviews with representative “warriors,” 
this book is useful for reconstructing the early 
days of the War on Poverty. The origin of the 
maximum feasible participation requirement, 
for example, is traced to the Mobilization for 
Youth project in New York City. Further, the 
study analyzes the semantics of community ac- 
tion and contrasts slogans with the social real- 
ities. There is much informed discussion about 
relations between the indigenous poor and 
agency staff members, politicials, social scien- 
tists, and other groups, including people who 
benefited from anti-poverty programs more 
than the poor themselves. 

Necessarily, the book is a compromise be- 
tween the concreteness of case reports and the 
development of abstract ideas about social 
change. Generalizations are difficult. There was 
no support for the “conflict” approach to com- 
munity change, yet the programs that appeared 
to promise the most effectiveness were the very 
ones that led to conflict, “Maximum feasible 
participation” did not assure success, yet it was 
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an important factor in the more successful pro- 
grams. And so on. 

Perhaps unintentionally (since the authors 
wish to see anti-poverty programs strengthened. 
not discredited), the book affirms the Moynihan 
argument that the government did not know 
what it was doing. The situation is reminiscent 
of the dictum that one may know how to:han- 
de his enemies, but how cope with his friends? 
People with the best of intentions urged social 
action when no really dependable theories of 
community development could properly guide 
this action. The authors have raised, but not 
answered, many questions about old concepts 
of community change. Their own modest con- 
tribution in this direction is a short statement 
on “A Theory of Power.” 

The War on Poverty never even approached 
the “total victory” envisioned in the 1964 
Presidential message. Studies such as this one 
throw light on what will need to be done (or 
at least what should not be done) in future 
national efforts to conserve and develop our 
human resources. 


Toward Social Welfare: An Analysis of Pro- 
grams and Proposals Attacking Poverty, In- 
security, and Inequality of Opportunity, by 
Cram Witcox. Homewood, IL: Richard D. 
Irwin, 1969. 402 pp. College price, $7.50. 


PAUL GEISEL 
Arizona State Universtiy 


“The politics of hope is not dead.” It lives 
on in books such as this mistitled edition. An 
appropriate title would be An Economic Liberal 
of the 30’s Looks at the 60’s. Welfare is assumed 
to mean only financial security, and all other 
definitions are cast aside. 

Professor Wilcox, in a rambling but occa- 
sionally brilliant discourse, attempts to show 
the parameters of financial inequality, poverty, 
and insecurity in the United States. He then 
addresses himself to various attacks on these 
problems, the central theoretical tie being that 
the major problem is inequality of opportunity. 

A good editor could have eliminated the flaws 
in what might have been a good book. The 
flaws, however, remain. The author discusses 
some problems so briefly that he would do well 
to eliminate them entirely. American Indians, 
Puerto Ricans, and Mexican-Americans are 
each alloted three short paragraphs for their 
“peculiar problems.” At the same time, private 
insurance is given eleven pages. Although he 
tells us he will use the term Negro, the author 
lapses into “colored” on occasion. Incredible 
home-spun prognoses and comments appear 
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throughout the text: “A young husband ought 
to buy term insurance. . . . Desegregation does 
some harm as well as good... . The Indian is 
a farmer... . All ethnic groups other than 
Negro have been ‘absorbed.’ ” | 

We learn from Wilcox that financial inse- 
curity “creates attitudes in a society that are 
congenial to radical social change, invites re- 
resort to violence and opens the way to revolu- 
tion, with unknown consequences. Security af- 
fords an atmosphere conducive to gradual ad- 
justment ... [and] makes for social and poli- 
tical stability.” Really? 

Wilcox is hopeful. He says something good 
about the O.E.O., Social Security, insurance, 
desegregation, employment programs, Medi- 
care, Income Supplements, and then to be fair, 
always adds a little something bad. Even birth 
control comes in for a few pages. Somebody 
will have to pull him aside and tell him that 
Upward-Bound is not reserved for Negroes, 
but otherwise he does an adequate job of de- 
scribing in brief outline what the various pro- 
grams are. 

In his outline of problems to be solved, race 
seems to be the critical one. He implies that 
Appalachia, dying cities, huge bureaucracies, 
and exploiting systems are part of the picture 
but gives them little attention. ` 

Somehow one gets the distinct feeling that the 
ideas of the 30’s only need revision, gradual 
change, and improvement and all will be well. 
Am I a jaded scholar or is Wilcox right? 


Aspects of Poverty, edited by BEN B. SELIG- 
MAN. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1968, 324 pp. Paperbound. $2.95. 


Sr. ELIZABETH MARY LARSON 
Marygrove College 


Aspects of Poverty is one of a series of four 
selected studies in social problems by Crowell 
under the general editorship of Bernard Rosen- 
berg. His Foreword leads the reader to expect 
“a more becoming modesty” among sociologists, 
who (it is hoped) will hereafter admit that 
both remedial and irremedial problems need to 
be considered and studied. Otherwise, ‘‘well- 
subsidized trifes [will] eclipse impoverished 
areas of investigation.” Ben Seligman’s work 
as editor of Aspects of Poverty, the third in 
this series, successfully furthers this general 
purpose. His selection of essays on poverty 
i3 made from the “veritable jungle of data” 
well known to professionais. 

Here is capable editing at its best. Seligman 
affers readers a sound introduction to American 
poverty, and at the same time opens up to them 
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the many complexities and crucial questions in- 
volved. All of the selected essays have ap- 
peared between 1963 and 1968 as chapters in 
books or as journal articles, but together they 
reflect a theme not unfamiliar to readers of 
Seligman’s Permanent Poverty, An Amertcan 
Syndrome (1968): Poverty in America persists 
when it need not, and encompasses a total way 
of life which suffers from a lack of quality. 
With this theme, Aspects of Poverty stands 
apart from those books which see poverty sim- 
ply as an economic problem; the inclusion of 
social and political dimensions adds to the ac- 
curacy of the perspective and provides the ex- 
pected honesty referred to by the general edi- 
tor. Individual essays are focused for the reader 
by succinct and well-synthesized introductions, 
which include proper identification of the vari- 
ous authors. Well-chosen bibliographies after 
each essay offer professional guidelines for the 
reader who wishes to turn to the books from 
which the essays have been selected, i.e., to 
enter the “jungle.” 

Teachers will find this compilation particu- 
larly attractive and useful because the arrange- 
ment of the essays is logically and psychologi- 
cally appealing. Perhaps this partially explains 
why the demand for the book had already sur- 
passed the supply when this reviewer ordered 
it for students in a summer institute. 

The first essay presents the dimensions of the 
problem in a chapter from Herman Miller’s 
Rich Man, Poor Man (1964). Although more 
recent statistics are available in studies such as 
those published by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, the value here lies in the 
inclusion of more than one minority group in 
Miller’s comparisons of income. 

“The Social Dynamics of the Ghetto” by 
Kenneth Clark is taken from his well known 
Dark Ghetto (1965), and provides an excellent 
background for the final essay by Seligman on 
the political aspects behind the failure of Dr. 
Clark’s original program, Haryou. 

The third selection by Jules Henry, “Hu- 
man Obsolescence,” from Culture Against Man 
(1963), is the most sensitive article. It invites 
the reader to investigate further the American 
institutionalization of the indigent poor at the 
risk of his deeper alienation from the system. 
“Crisis in the Schools” by Jeremy Larner (also 
included in Poverty in America edited by Fer- 
man, Kornbluh, and Haber) adequately ana- 
lyzes the sources of the confusion over the 
inability of city school systems to meet their 
needs. The situation of the boycott against New 
York public schools by dissatisfied parents may 
awaken citizens to a more effective search for 
leaders who will not hastily react to social pro- 
test. 
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The issues of housing and welfare are united 
by a single theme, decay. Hence the editor com- 
bines them into one eassay, but he treats sepa- 
rately the contributions of two authors, Charles 
Abrams and Richard Elman. Abrams calls plan- 
ning for national housing needs inadequate and 
a conspicuous failure for America. Most read- 
ers would probably agree, but they might take 
issue with the five fictions at the basis of the 
problems. Those who begin this essay with the 
conviction that slums are the primary housing 
target will be shown that demolition practices 
and governmental support of unequal rights are 
serious challenges to this position. Abrams’ con- 
clusion is not difficult to identify: “Low in- 
come, coupled with high housing costs and 
anti-Negro bias, has been at the root of the 
Negro’s housing problem not only in California 
but throughout the nation” (p. 165). Elman’s 
section from The Poorhouse State (pp. 3-28) 
is well placed, since his explanation of how the 
welfare system perpetuates the very conditions 
it sets out to alleviate gives ample background 
for evaluating the war on poverty as presented 
later in the book. Those who are presently 
sympathetic to the National Welfare Rights 
Organization will find support in Elman’s cri- 
tique of the system. Surely not many students 
of poverty will read this article without wond- 
ering how much longer we must wait for a 
change in America’s national attitude toward 
the poor. 

The issue of welfare rights is carried further 
in the next set of essays by Loren Miller 
(Race, Poverty and the Law”) and Scott Briar 
(“Welfare From Below: Recipients’ Views of 
the Public Welfare System”). The latter article 
is based on research at the School of Social 
Welfare, University of California. Although 
the rhetoric of legal aid to the poor is heard 
quite often today, it is still clear that numerous 
cases of injustice in consumer practice and ten- 
ants’ rights betray the quality of our justice. 
Miller reminds us of the late Senator Ken- 
nedy’s experience that the poor man sees the 
law as an enemy which is always taking some- 
thing away (p. 197). Briar reminds us that or- 
ganizers pay too little attention to the concep- 
tions held by the poor about legal institutions 
and their laws before they attempt to set up 
legal services for these same people. 

With these six sections as background, the 
last two essays are highly evaluative. Sar Le- 
vitan provides a history of America’s anti- 
poverty strategy, which in this context is possi- 
bly more effective for the reader than if he 
were to begin with Levitan’s book, The Design 
of Federal Antipoverty Strategy (1967). As the 
reader studies its series of legislative revisions 
to the antipoverty bill, he can expect to experi- 
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ence a gnawing frustration. America possesses 
the ability to come up with creative ideas te 
end poverty, but fails to implement them be- 
cause institutional means and strategies are not 
equal to the quality of the ideas. Problems of 
community action programs could be filled in 
by each reader who keeps contact with his local 
area, but Levitan’s historical approach helps 
the reader distinguish between the idea of com- 
munity participation and the practical imple- 
mentation of it. It is in the context of the fail- 
ure of the latter that Moynihan’s “maximum 
feasible misunderstanding” is to be understood. 

Finally, Seligman’s essay entitled ‘Poverty 
and Power,” taken from his Permanent Pov- 
erty: An American Syndrome, brings the history 
of the war on poverty down to the nitty-gritty 
struggle over power. Some readers will com- 
plain that the book fails to present solutions 
to critical problems, but the editor neverthe- 
less makes an essential contributicn to the 
study of contemporary poverty. The whole 
purport and realism of the book is clinched in 
Seligman’s own words: “All over the country 
a fantastic power struggle was going on to de- 
cide who was to control antipoverty funds. In 
the meantime, those who were suppesed to be 
helped continued their miserable existence in 
the ghettos and rural slums of America” (p. 
323). 


The Rehabilitation Planning Game: A Study 
in the Diversity of Neighborhood, by LANG- 
LEY CARLETON Keyes, Jr. Cambridge, Mass.: 
The MIT Press, 1969. 253 pp. $10.00. 


WILLIAM WARD 
Augustana College 


Anyone who during the last twenty or thirty 
years has even occasionally taught urban soci- 
clogy should feel that he knows the city of 
Boston. One contribution of the books about 
Boston has been the modification of simplistic 
interpretive schemes. Firey (Land Use in Cen- 
tral Boston, 1947) prodded urban ecologists 
into viewing gradients and concentric zones 
with more suspicion. Gans (The Urban Vä- 
lagers, 1962) made important distinctions be- 
tween the lower, the working, and the middle 
classes, emphasizing diagnostic features within 
these categories not adequately stressed by 
others. Keyes, in a decade in which many 
sociologists are being drawn into the urban 
arena as consultants or practitioners, warns us 
that in “the rehabilitation planning game” the 
actors cannot be divided neatly aleng typo- 
logical lines. Taking issues with James Q. Wil- 
son, for example (p. 8 ff.), he quarrels with the 
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following dichotomy: those who will be planned 
with—the middle class, who are able to plan 
far ahead and are accustomed to dealing with 
city officials (the “public-regarding” people); 
and those who will be planned without—the 
lower class, who have limited perspective, lack 
confidence in city officials, and are preoccuppied 
with the personal and the immediate (the “pri- 
vate-regarding” people).1 Keyes’ position is that 
“the characteristics of the players and the 
strategy employed by each team vary from 
match to match” (p. 13). 

It is doubtful that Keyes adds much to what 


, might be called “urban science,” but he makes 


it clear to the scholar who is a political novice 
that if one wishes to move out into the urban 
arena, he had better get acquainted with the 
specific players, their changing strategies, and 
the real stakes being played for. 

The theoretical framework for this volume 
is summarized on pages 7 and 8. Keyes did his 
homework before attempting to describe how 
the rehabilitation planning game was played 
in three different Boston neighborhoods. 
Within the framework of a rather simple game 
theory he portrays the impact of bureaucratic 
rules and their administration, personalities 
(leadership types), group dynamics, and the 
operations and politics of city administrations 
and departments. He supports his analysis 
with primary documentary materials, statistical 
data, and accounts of participant-observation. 

But how much of your log-book do you have 
to insert into your final report? The volume 
could be shortened considerably without loss. 
In his narrative style, Keyes is no William 
Foote Whyte or Elliott Liebow. The laborious 
reporting of people, places, and events is often 
distracting. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
the three detailed case studies of the South 
End, Charlestown, and Washington Park could 
have been placed in apprendices. I doubt that 
the book’s argument would be missed if one 
read only chapters one, two, six, and seven. 
Materials from these chapters, however, could 
benefit readers in urban sociology and local 


1 In his summary chapter, however, Keyes makes 
the following statement: “[Wilson’s] terminology 
can be put to good use when freed from its cor- 
relation with social class” (p. 212). In the opinion 
of the reviewer, this capitulation to a set of labels 
weakens Keyes’ argument about diversity and 
change. Why not rest your case on the fact that 
there are groups that tend to see rehabilitation in 
terms of the greatest good for the greatest number, 
other groups that see rehabilitation in the light of 
their own needs and interests, and that the same 
group need not maintain one position or the other 
indefinitely ? Perceptions of what is good for whom 
are subject to change. 
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government, and they will provide valuable 
material for discussion in courses where stu- 
dents get the chance to use the city as a labora- 
tory or to make guided observations on city 
projects. 

On the whole, the book is well enough writ- 
ten. But one of its annoying characteristics is 
the constant use of initials to identify agencies, 
public or private. On pages 64 and 65, for 
example, there is frequent reference to URG, 
BRA, USES, ABCD, and SEPC. Apart from 
the imagery these inital; conjure up in one’s 
mind, it is impossible for a person of average 
mental agility to memorize the meanings of 
these initials and keep them straight. I be- 
grudged the time required to go back again 
and again to the first mention of an agency 
to get straight what the initials stood for. 

Who will pay the ten dollars for the book? 
Conscientious directors of urban research cen- 
ters will probably feel that a book with this 
title ought to be on their shelves. But one 
wonders what permanent value it will have. 
It documents a certain kind of political strug- 
gle that occurred in a peculiar kind of a city 
over a decade or more. Urban renewal will con- 
tinue, whatever name we give it. But consider 
the complexity of Boston itself, the internal 
diversity of its neighborhoods, the changing 
Federal guidelines for citizen participation in 
the programs it sponsors, the changing rela- 
tionships between government at all levels and 
the neighborhoods, and the present dizzy rate 
of change in central cities. What guidance 
might Keyes’ book offer for next year, another 
city, another region? Not much, I fear. Yet 
his emphasis of the diversity factor and the 
need to understand the players and stakes as 
well as the rules of the game might justify the 
price and the reading effort for some people. 

The Rehabilitation Planning Game demon- 
strates how planning solutions come to be 
geared, within the context of a “democratic 
ritual,” to the goals of those with the capacity 
to be represented in the planning game. Suc- 
cess depends on the ability to maximize sup- 
port and neutralize opposition. Keyes discusses 
“Model Cities” in his final chapter. Is Model 
Cities planning any different, despite increased 
Federal emphasis on citizen participation and 
the broadening of plarning for neighborhoods 
to include the whole spectrum of social as well 
as physical rehabilitation needs? Keyes remarks 
that the Model Cities program represents an 
ideal which the rehabilitation process in Boston 
by no means achieved. 

The question in Boston, and in 150 Model 
Cities, is “Who represents whom?” Keyes 
noted earlier in his book that not only are local 
citizens’ groups becoming more sophisticated in 
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dealing with professional planners, but so are 
the professionals in dealing with citizens’ 
groups. I am currently on leave from my teach- 
ing position to direct one of these Model Cities 
programs; to me, the Model Cities game re- 
sembles a juggling or balancing art. Threaten- 
ing sounds have emanated from Washington 
when either an “establishment” or a “Model 
Neighborhood Organization” seemed to be dom- 
inating the planning process. On the scene, in 
Brooklyn, and via local neighborhood news- 
papers in Chicago, I have listened to local resi- 
dents protest that they are not being afforded 
a real chance to determine the future of their 
neighborhoods. “Sold down the river by ‘Uncle 
Toms’” is a shout often heard. On the other 
hand, there are Model Cities Agencies aghast 
at the apathy in Model Neighborhoods toward 
the whole idea of a comprehensive plan to im- 
prove the quality of their lives-~agencies strug- 
gling daily to get citizen participants “on 
board.” Why should the “establishment” be in- 
terested now in doing what it never did before, 
unless the motive is to secure more funds from 
the Federal Government to get high-paying jobs 
for whites and “Uncle Toms”? 

At this juncture, it seems doubtful that 
even Model Cities has settled the question of 
“Who represents whom?” The goals are still 
the goals of those with the capacity to be rep- 
resented in the planning game. A goal, of 
course, of the City Demonstration Act, which 
gave birth to Model Cities, is to increase the 
number and variety of those who have this 
capacity. 

To the reviewer, two of the most meaning- 
ful statements in Keyes’ book are these: 


Groups whose continued presence is antithetical 
to the goals of the vocal majority in a neighbor- 
hood stand little change of being brought into 
the planning process (p. 215). 


In the rehabilitation planning game, the success- 
ful planner is one who can ride out the political 
cross currents generated in the local project area. 
Planning becomes a question of political feasi- 
bility—of the here and now at the project level. 
The neighborhood becomes the city. The time 
dimension becomes the present (p. 219). 


The American City: A Sourcebook of Urban 
Imagery, edited by ANSELM L. STRAUSS. 
Chicago, Ill.: Aldine Publishing Co., 1968. 
530 pp. $8.95. 


GILBERT JAMES 
Asbury Seminary 
Professor Anselm Strauss has put together 


in this volume ninety technical and literary 
vignettes of American cities. These thumbnail 
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pieces, averaging less than five pages per 
article, are arranged under fifteen chapter head- 
ings which give some thematic structure to tha 
collection. The editor introduces each chapter 
with a statement of its theme and its related- 
ness to the assumptions, interest, and perspec- 
tives which social scientists have developed 
throughout the history of urban sociology. 

The articles were selected from a wide range 
of significant and entertaining literary images 
of the city which reflect the subjective re- 
sponses of journalists, clergymen, planners, 
politicians, social scientists, and many other 
observers to the urbanization of America over 
the past 150 years. These reflections are never 
neutral or unbiased; they unashamedly describe 
the city in value-laden rhetoric ranging trom 
adulation and awe to haunting fear and disgust. 

Strauss’ main thesis, which was first set 
forth in 1961 in his Jmages of the American 
City, has been further elaborated in the present 
volume. He contends that the “partisan litera- 
ture of urbanism,” with its vast expressions of 
contrasting and antithetical images, evidences 
a number of recurring themes that reveal the 
urban dwellers’ efforts to cope with the city 
and find some security and meaning under 
urban conditions. In other words, to know how 
men see the city is to understand how they 
respond to it. 

Professional observers of the urban world, 
particularly social scientists, have articulated 
with considerable skill essentially the same 
concepts as those found in the popular litera- 
ture, and these images can be seen “in con- 
temporary sociclogical writing about poverty, 
urban race relations, delinquency, suburbia and 
other public issues” (p. 515). The author 
claims that urban research has tended to clus- 
ter around a limited number of themes related 
to problems; as a result, urban theory hes been 
impoverished and is hardly more than a re- 
finement of common sense conceptions about 
urban social relations. When a sociologist ts 
consistent in delineating a theory of urbanism, 
then, the author says, the theory is deeply 
“colored by one or more ideological positions” 
(p. 516). As a result of these ideological cem- 
mitments, sociologists have limited the range 
of areas studied. 

Professor Strauss does not attempt to dem- 
onstate the truth of these assertions; instead 
he uses them as an introduction to his “Strat- 
egies for Urban Research,” which consist of 
such general suggestions as: “study the un- 
studied,” “study the unusual,” “study an area 
which is enmeshed in public debate only after 
taking steps to minimize ideological entrap- 
ment,” and “where possible study any topic 
comparatively” (p. 517). 
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Examples of more specific suggestions for 
areas of research are: urban icons, symbols of 
time and space, the odd and the trivial. He 
also urges the widest possible range of data 
gathering, including the scattered fugitive lit- 
erature on 3 great variety of urban groups, 
communities, institutions, and processes. This 
leaves the impression that the shortest and 
surest way to a reliable theory of urbanism is 
to gather massive stores of data from every 
source, without reference to theory. Perhaps 
this “chip gathering” approach arises out of 
Strauss’ conviction that case studies are de- 
ficient as a method for “discovering” an inte- 
grated theory and that their function is limited 
to verification. He insists that to “discover” 
theory one should purposefully use the com- 
parative method and begin with a theoretical 
sample of various populations; observed differ- 
ences and similarities will then suggest general 
relationships among the theoretical categories, 
which in turn become hypotheses to be inte- 
grated into theory (pp. £27-28). 

Perhaps it is the brevity of this theoretical 
chapter (less than fourteen pages) that leaves 
the reader unsatisfied with the author’s sug- 
gestions for the development of urban theory. 
Surely there is no conflict involved in the em- 
ployment of a comparative method in the 
analysis of sociological case studies. But one 
is disturbed by the complete lack of codifica- 
tion of present theory and the necessity of 
delimiting data collection to areas calculated 
to provide testable relations that give promise 
of filling the lacunae in present theory. 

This book will provide for the general reader 
a delightful kaleidoscopic view of the various 
images of American cities as presented by 
American and foreign observers. From the bit- 
ing sarcasm of Rudyard Kipling’s impression of 
Chicago to the warm and appreciative response 
of Julian Ralph to the same city, the reader 
will find this book both entertaining and in- 
formative. 

For the classroom and the reserve shelf, it 
8 my opinion that Professor Strauss’ unique 
collection of urban images will be a valuable 
and appreciated resource. 


Ghetto Crisis: Riots or Reconcthation?, by 
Henry Erzkowrrz end GERALD M. SCHAF- 
LANDER. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1969. 212 pp. $5.95. 


NORMAN GOLDNER 
Wayne State University 


The reader of this book will be exposed to 
cne of the oldest and yet most current vital 
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issues in sociology: should the sociologist re- 
main neutral and avoid tampering with delicate 
social processes and structures (as suggested 
by Summer), or become a “social agitator” (as 
recommended by Small)? The authors ener- 
getically embrace the latter view despite con- 
siderable evidence in favor of the former. 

Ghetto Crisis is an account and an analysis 
of the authors’ efforts to provide the residents 
of the Bedford-Stuyvesant (B-S) ghetto in 
Brooklyn with a prototype self-sufficient net- 
work of businesses. Their purpose in promoting 
a racially integrated Community Co-op Center 
(CCC) was to provide low-cost goods and 
services, and eventually to rehabilitate this 
country’s urban ghettos and eliminate the pres- 
ent polarization between blacks and whites. 

Sociologists reading this book will probably 
be interested in two distinct kinds of evalua- 
tion: (1) Does this program have relevance for 
the solution of ghetto problems and the recon- 
ciliation of this nation’s blacks and whites? (2) 
What contributions have Etzkowitz and Shaf- 
Jander made to the theory and methods of ac- 
tion sociologyr 

It would appear that the authors failed to 
achieve their two overriding goals of establish- 
ing self-sufficient businesses and employing an 
equal-status white and black staff. Although 
they become residents of B-S on January 9, 
1967, assuring their creditors that they would 
remain on a longterm basis, nine months later 
they left and the CCC gas station, pharmacy, 
and day-care center were bankrupt. The assets 
were acquired by a former backer and turned 
over to an all-black group which re-established 
a day-care center and other minor services. 

The authors do try to diagnose their suc- 
cesses and failures, but this reviewer feels that 
one of their basic problems was dogmatism. 
For example, they tried to establish a racially 
integrated staff, knowing that the predominant 
mood in B-S was for bleck control. The extent 
of their commitment, even after their plans 
failed, is evident in the book: “And we are still 
unalterably convinced that integration is the 
only viable hope to solve the ghetto crisis.” 
In other instances, dogmatism prevented them 
from following the kind of sound business ad- 
vice necessary for the survival of what they 
had begun. After the CCC assets were trans- 
ferred, Schaflander eventually resigned as an 
unpaid consultant because the new organization 
was neither economically self-sufficient nor 
integrated. i 

Etzkowitz and Schaflander failed to provide 
a successful model for changing the ghetto, 
and in this book they have also failed to con- 
tribute to sociological theory or methods. 
Appendix ITI, “Institution Formation—A New 
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Sociology: A Manifesto for Sociologists,” is 
devoted almost entirely to criticism of other 
social scientists who do not share their views 
of melioristic-intervention, but it provides little 
discussion or illumination of the concept of 
institutions. The “totally new institutions” they 
were to have formed to provide “an inde- 
pendent economic base for the Negro commu- 
nity” are little more than a few businesses which 
would have allowed a more judicious expendi- 
ture of ghetto income and some new services. 
There was no provision for the infusion of 
new industry to increase real income. 

Appendix IV, which summarized their 
“methodology,” contains the unusual claim that 
“... the proof of the correctness of the insti- 
tution-formation . . . approach is what we 
have learned firsthand about unwed mothers, 
dropout students [etc.] . . . through actually 
living and working together.” Their primary 
data collection device was the copious taping 
of conversations—most of them apparently 
within the CCC building. These tapes, edited 
and transcribed, comprise about one-third of 
the book, The authors do not reveal the criteria 
or the procedures used to analyze this “data,” 
yet they base numerous personal observations 
and generalizations about the entire B-S popu- 
lation of approximately 500,000 on these tapes. 

Having criticized others for promising too 
much and delivering too little to black Ameri- 
cans, the authors do the same. But perhaps 
their failure is not total When I recently spoke 
with the man who now heads the offspring of 
the CCC bankruptcy, I was assured that socio- 
logists still have a place in the ghetto if they 
are willing to work within existing black organ- 
izations and at the discretion of blacks. This 
man also said that he had learned a great deal 
from the successes and failures of the CCC. 
Despite the authors’ claim that “no other re- 
searchers can contradict us unless they come 
to the ghetto and live there,” this reviewer is 
hard pressed to see how they effected any sig- 
nificant social change or made any contribution 
to sociological theory or methodology. 


Violence in Contemporary American Society, 
edited by Date B. Harris and JOHN A. 
SAMPLE, University Park, Pa.: The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, 1969. 261 pp. Paper- 
bound. No price indicated. 


STUART PALMER 
University of New Hampshire 


This is a collection of a dozen papers pre- 
sented at Pennsylvania State University in 
1967 at a seminar on violence. The effort is 
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multidisciplinary, in that sociology, psychology 
history, teacher education, and other areas are 
represented. There is little of an inierdisciplt- 
nary nature, as most authors tend to present 
only the perspectives of their own disciplines. 
The papers are ordered in four groups: “The 
Phenomenon of Violence” presents the psy- 
chiatric and historical standpoints; “The Roots 
of Violence” includes papers on violence in 
animals, children, street-corner groups, ard 
assassins; “Situational Aspects of Violence” 
considers gang warfare, school violence, ard 
police-minority group tensions; and “The 
Place of Dissent in an Ordered Society” refers 
largely to civil disobedience. Each paper is pre- 
ceded by a brief editorial introduction and 
most are followed by discussions by other 
Seminar participants. 

Probably the seminar was valuable for those 
taking part; the collection has the ring of lively 
concern for a pressing problem. But with few 
exceptions the contributions are papers rather 
than articles. As has been often demonstratec, 
a speech seldom reads well. Further, there ar2 
few theoretical linkages among the papers. If 
this publication is viewed as the proceedings 
of a conference, it would seem to be a job well 
done: it is well organized (as a record of a 
seminar) and editorial errors are minimal, I 
it is considered as a book, then it lacks tha: 
quality of sustained insight that makes a book 
a book. 

Papers by Burton Levy and Donal E, J. 
MacNamara present perceptive analyses of 
police-minority group relations as these rela- 
tions are relevant to violence. Ernest van den 
Haag struggles valiantly with the ancient ques- 
tion of civil disobedience in the face of vio- 
lence. Thurlow R. Wilson’s paper, “Violence in 
the Schoolroom,” is a forceful analysis of the 
school situation and the teacher as provokers 
of violence in schoolchildren. 

The paper by Irving Spirgel, “Gang Warfare 
and Agency Response,” is one of tke best. 
Spirgel contends that the politicalization of 
more or less violent gangs—their invotvement 
in community action programs, for example— 
can provide a major, workable, legitimate op- 
portunity structure for gang members. It may 
well be that violent persons can be co-opted 
into the political realm as readily as political 
individuals can be co-opted into violence. In 
any case this paper provides in clear language 
a stimulating discussion of the application of 
sociological theory to a major social problem. 

On the one hand, interdisciplinary scientific 
analyses of violence in the United States today 
are sorely needed. On the other hand, this 
collection of papers would have been much 
improved if the connections of each paper with 


the others had been made clearer and if the 
conceptual frameworks employed had been 
better explained. However, for a variety of 
applied workers in the field it will serve as a 
useful introduction to the understanding of 
violent behavior. 


Communities in Disaster: A Soctological Anal- 
ysis of Colective Stress Situations, by ALLEN 
H. Barton, Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
and Co., 1969. 352 pp. $6.95. 


Disaster in Atsle 13: A Case Study of the Coli- 
seum Explosion at the Indiana State Fair- 
grounds, October 31, 1963, by Tuomas E. 
DraBEK, Columbus, O.: Ohio State Univer- 
sity, College of Administrative Science, 1968. 
187 Pp. Peperbound. $4.50. 


C. W. FOGLEMAN 
McNeese State College 


These two books are quite different from 
each other. Barton’s study is much more com- 
prehensive and at a higher level of GE 
than is Drabek’s. 

Barton’s book is a revision of an sitter 
work published in 1963 by the National Acad- 


-emy of Sciences-National Research Council 


under the title Soctal Organisation Under 
Stress: A Sociological Review of Disaster 
Studies. The author has extended his review 
to include additional disaster studies and has 
expanded. his proposals for the theoretical or- 
dering of responses to disaster situations. 
Robert K. Merton’s thirty-one page Foreword 
to Barton’s original work also appears in this 
volume. 

In view of contemporary potential for atomic 
disaster, Barton states that “what is needed 
is a model or theory of how total societies func- 
tion, how their vital parts depend on one an- 
other, and how the motivation and guidance 
of all the members are maintained” (p. xlvi). 
Local disasters are considered to serve as 
laboratories for the study of individual and 
group behavior under extreme stress. From 
these studies Barton envisions the possibility 
of developing theories about the social proc- 
esses concerned and the eventual “development 
of a general theory of social behavior under 
collective stress” (pp. xlvii—xlviii). 

In Chapter Two Barton gives a brief review 
of trends in disaster research and calls atten- 
tion to certain inadequacies in methodology 
and subject matter. He notes the predominance 
of qualitative case studies and the serious lack 
of quantative analyses of behavior in disasters. 


KI 
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Even so, the author has selected material from 
extant disaster studies to show what has been 
learned about varying individual roles in dis- 
aster situations. A typology is developed 
around three elements: motivation to act, 
knowledge of what to do, and knowledge of 
proper relationships with others in the situa- 
tion. These factors are explored with reference 
to adequacy of role performance in varying 
situations of stress. 

The development of an emergency social 
system within the community to meet the 
pressing demands of protection and rescue is 
explored in Chapter Four, which also gives at- 
tention to ways in which the output of the 
system may be increased. Prior planning—in- 
cluding the training of individuals, the develop- 
ment of organizational programs to include 
work with volunteers in disaster situations, pre- 
paring for accurate mass media coverage, and 
the development of a centralized communica- 
tions network—is the major topic of this chap- 
ter. 

Literature on disasters commonly (but not 
universally) reports the presence of altruistic 
behavior in the early post-disaster period. It 
has also been documented that this altruism 
tends to be displaced as time passes. Barton 
develops seventy-one propositions to be used 
in exploring the reasons for differences in the 
amount of supportive behavior found in emer- 
gency situations. These are qualitative proposi- 
tions and are arranged into a complex model 
that may be used in analyzing behavior in a 
community struck by disaster. 

This book will help students of disaster by 
stimulating and directing their research inter- 
ests, particularly research oriented to the 
rescue and rehabilitation of disaster victims. 
It should also advance the larger theoretical 
task referred to above. 

Drabek’s work is a descriptive and partially 
analytical study of organizational response to 
a sudden disaster—an explosion in a crowded 
coliseum. The monograph is based on research 
done by personnel of the Disaster Research 
Center of The Ohio State University, and is the 
first of a series of monographs planned by the 
Center. 

As a study of organizational responses to 
a limited disaster situation, it explores a sub- 
ject area relatively undeveloped in disaster 
literature. The reactions of twelve organiza- 
tions to a disaster which brought death to 81 
persons and injury to nearly 400 others were 
explored by means of interviews with organiza- 
tional officials, administrative and operational 
documents, mass communication accounts, field 
observation, and reports of group critiques. 
The twelve organizations included the Indian- 
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apolis Police Department, the city fire depart- 
ment, the county Civil Defense organization, 
the Red Cross, the Indiana State Police, the 


county coroner’s office, the Salvation Army, 


and five hospitals. A brief description of the 
pre-disaster structure of each organization is 
given, followed by a summary of organizational 
activities in the post-disaster period. Re- 
searchers returned to Indianapolis one year 
folowing the explosion to survey changes 
made because of operational problems en- 
countered in the situations studied. 

In his analysis of the responses of the twelve 
organizations in Chapter V, Drabek develops 
twenty-six general observations relating to their 
functioning in the disaster. These observations 
refer to intra-organizational and inter-organiza- 
tional relationships, with special emphasis on 
areas of communication, coordination, and con- 
trol in the development and maintenance of a 
community level plan for disasters. These 
observations will facilitate comparison with 
other situations. 

This carefully executed monograph moves 
from a substantive account toward considera- 
tions of more general reference. It should be 
of considerable value in the training of stu- 
dents in disaster studies. It should also have 
value for administrators concerned with de- 
veloping disaster plans for a city. 


Theory and Research on the Causes of War, 
edited by Dean G. Pruitt and RICHARD C. 
SNYDER. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1969. 314 pp. Paperbound. No price in- 
dicated. 


Joun REING 
DePauw University 


According to the editors, the twenty articles 
in this book “constitute a representative cross 
section of what the authors feel are the most 
valuable scholarly contributions made by Amèr- 
ican writers over the past ten years” on the 
causes of war. In addition, the editors provide a 
general introduction on theory and method and 
specific introductions to the six parts into which 
the book is divided. Rather extensive biblio- 
graphies are included with several of the articles. 
About one-third of the articles concern them- 
selves with historical materials; another third 
consider the data of games and simulations; and 
a final third probe the meanings of such con- 
cepts and problems as the quest for power, the 
balance of power, deterrence, escalation, and 
de-esclation. 

The articles concerned with historical mate- 
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rials include a comparison of the diplomacy of 
the Cuban missile crisis with the diplomary 
leading to World War I; the Japanese decision 
to attack Pearl Harbor; and correlations te- 
tween the frequency of battles and such varvi- 
ables as geographical propinquity, cultural ex- 
change, trade, diplomacy, territorial stability, 
military preparedness, and internal conflicts. 

The articles on games and simulations con- 
sider aspects of decision-making under crisis, 
deterrence theories and problems, and alliance 
cohesions, Two articles are descriptions of speci- 
fic projects—Temper and Michelson. 

The remaining articles discuss implications 
of accidental and pre-emptive wars, bipolarity 
and multipolarity, escalation and de-esclation, 
deterrence, and informal relations amongst par- 
ticipants in the U. N. 

This book, then, like so much so-called wer 
literature, in concerned not with the institution 
of war, but with battles. The editors’ acknowl- 
edgment that not all peoples have known wer 
and that military activities have not character- 
ized all “levels” of society historically fails to 
raise further questions. The implications of these 
admissions are not pursued except to recognize 
that they argue against attributing battles to 
human genes. Only the first two articles, by 
Werner Levi and J. David Singer respectively, 
could be said to address themselves to the prok- 
lem of war. Mr. Levi observes that states arz 
,power-seeking organizations, and Mr. Singer 
notes that for a state its own existence is a 
“categorical imperative.” But these articles ar2 
very brief and do not subject the state to exten- 
sive analysis. If one is interested in war as a s0- 
cial institution, one would still do better to read 
Rousseau—or Catch 22 for that matter. When 
one is dealing with the opinions of thirty dif- 
ferent scholars some interesting curiosities and 
incongruities are bound to be present. This book 
is fairly rich in that respect. The editors seer. 
to be interested in avoiding battles—why they 
prefer such deliverance via an operationa 
theory they do not say. Mr. Osgood is firmly 
convinced that “most people earnestly desire 
peace—though they do not have even the vagu- 
est conception of what this might refer to... P 
Mr. Osgood knows that peace is related to the 
social organization of the state, but if he knows 
more than that he is not telling. Some of the 
authors, however, do not seem to share the sen- 
timents of either Mr. Osgood or the editors. 
Their motivation is rather different. Apt and 
Gordon state that the object of project Temper 
was first to enhance the military security and 
economic standards of the free nations of the 
West, and second to benefit the rest of the world. 
In project Michelson, the major problem is said 
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by Mr. Milburn to have been preventing the 
USSR from attacking the U.S. (Both Temper 
and Michelson were subsidized by the War de- 
partment.) The overarching problem here, then, 
is not, as these gentlemen would have it, how 
to avoid World War TI, but how to enable the 
U.S. to get its way in the world without suffer- 
ing unacceptable damage! Project Michelson 
cost the taxpayers about a million dollars. Ac- 
cording to Milburn, its most important accom- 
plishment was to demonstrate that scholars 
from. different disciplines and universities could 
work together. (In better days, sociologists were 
criticized for spending a tenth of that on locat- 
ing the red light districts in Chicago.) 

While most of the authors call for more facts, 
Mr. Pool states forthrightly that all the facts in 
the world do not tell one how to act—actions 
are guided by ego-ideels. Is this to suggest that 
war is a question of socialization, that the peace- 
fulness of the Amish and the belligerence of the 
patriot may have something to do with ego- 
ideals? Perhaps, then, war is still a game “which 
if subjects were wise, kings would not play at”!. 


Miktary Organisation and Society, by STANISLAV 
ANDRESKI. Second Enlarged Edition. Berke- 
ley, Calif.: University of California Press, 
1968. 238 pp. Clothhound, $6.00. Paperbound, 
$2.45, 


FREDERICK B. LINDSTROM 
Arizona Atoie University 


First published in 1954 in London by Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. with the author’s name 
spelled Stanislaw Andrzejewski, the original 
text—including the typographical errors—has 
been reprinted unchanged, together with ap- 
pended related writings. 

Additions include a four-page “Preface to the 
Second Edition” (although the jacket, cover, 
and title-page do not identify this printing as a 
second edition) and a 41-page “Postscript to 
the Second Edition.” The postscript consists of 
six items, versions of whose content have ap- 
peared elsewhere, plus a final and important 
three-paragraph item “A Note on Neologisms.” 
Two items are added in a footnote to the pre- 
1953 bibliography. The index has been ex- 
panded. 

Why reprint the original text now? The 
author’s main reason is that “despite the pro- 
fusion of works on scciology of military or- 
ganization, few of the problems raised in this 
book have been taken much further” (p. xv). 
Another reason is that “it has opened one of the 
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most flourishing fields of sociological and politi- 
logical inquiry, and younger scholars may be in- 
terested to know how it all originated” (p. xv). 
Andreski’s intellectual immodesty and arro- 
gance, worthy of a member of the gerontocracy, 
really does not detract from his basically well- 
thought-out and well-written analysis of the in- 
fluence of military organization on numerous 
aspects of societies at all times and all places. 

Much is made of the fact that the compara- 
tive method (with acknowledgements to Weber 
and Durkheim) was used by Andreski in ‘as- 
sembling this book. Both Radcliffe-Brown ‘(in 
his three-page Foreword) and Andreski consider 
it the proper way to study social phenomena and 
regret its neglect. Sociologists with training in 
anthropology will be pleased by this view and 
the exercise of it, if somewhat embarrassed by 
the notion it had fallen out of fashion without 
their having been aware of it. In the “Preface 
to the Second Edition,” Andreski states that his 
methodological assertions of 1954 no longer 
exactly represent his present view, but he does 
not believe they were basically wrong. 

Again, both Radcliffe-Brown and Andreski 
anticipate that readers will have difficulty mas- 
tering the complexity of a work of this nature. 
Perhaps the world has moved on, for much of 
the presentation and analysis of this book is at 
the New York Times level. 

A third matter taken up by Radcliffe-Brown, 
and by Andreski in several places, is the de- 
fense of the use of neologisms by Andreski to 
provide a coherent set of technical terms. An 
abrupt change of heart and mind in regard to 
neologisms is found in the “Postscript to the 
Second Edition.” Readers accustomed to start- 
ing on page one and pressing on from there 
should be warned that substitute self-explana- 
tory words for the neologisms are given by An- 
dreski in “A Note on Neologisms” at the end of 
the last page of the Postscript to the 1968 print- 
ing. 

Andreski’s text still starts badly with the 
chapter “Omnipresence of Struggle,” which 
makes massive assumptions about the nature 
of man, including hints of W. I. Thomas’ four 
wishes, But if Andreski will never make it as a 
psychologist, he establishes himself impressively 
as a sociologist with a persuasive chapter on the 
influence of military organization on social stra- 
tification. In following parallel chapters, mili- 
tary factors affecting the size of political units 
and their cohesion, subordination and hierarchy, 
and other aspects of society are considered. 

Andreski put considerable effort into develop- 
ing a clasification of forms of military organi- 
zation on the basis of criteria of sociological 
significance. In various combinations, they yield 
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six ideal types of military organization now 
called (with the abandonment of his neolo- 
gisms) polis-type, tribal, restricted professional, 
widely conscriptive, feudal, and inarticulate sub- 
tribal. These types in turn make possible thirty 
types of transition from one type to another. 

The substituted explanatory terms may make 
for wider use of what is, as Andreski states 
(p. 149), an analytic tool for ordering diversity 
and for describing actual cases in terms of the 
degrees of admixture of a limited number of 
elements. 

The predictive value of Andreski’s approach 
is borne out by the coming into being of what he 
forecast in the 1954 edition, a matter he under- 
standably mentions. Additional topical forecasts 
on developments in societies around the world 
appear in the material appended to the 1954 
printing. 

Overriding the irritations of this mixed bag, 
with its patchwork assembly and the author’s 
idiocyncrasies, is the fact that its many interest- 
ing, provocative, and sociologically literate hy- 
potheses are still pertinent in these times of con- 
tinuing military regimes and military-industrial- 
educational complexes. It is good to have An- 
dreski’s book around again. 


The Sociology of Mass-Media Communicators, 
edited by PauL Hatmos. The Sociological Re- 
view: Monograph No. 13. Keele, Stafford- 
shire, England: The University of Keele, 
1969. 248 pp. $4.60. 


Jerry M. Lewis ` 
‘Kent State University 


This monograph addresses itself to the social 
context in which the mass communicator oper- 
ates. The articles are for the most part written 
in the style of case studies. The data are pri- 
marily derived from informal interviews and 
personal experiences of the various writers. The 
contributors come from sociology, communica- 
tions, education, and broadcasting. Almost all 
the articles deal with the British system of 
broadcasting, with primary emphasis on tele- 
vision. To use this volume effectively the reader 
should have some familiarity with the British 
system of broadcasting. 

In evaluating the book, which is the first 
major work to deal solely with the subject of 
mass communicators, I am struck with the fact 
that it fails to deal adequately with the major 
problem facing students of mass coommunica- 
tors—the deplorable lack of theory about them. 
For example, J. D. Halloran’s opening article, 
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an excellent review of various models of mese 
communication, is not used by the editor or the 
other writers to order the case study materal 
- used throughout the volume. 

There is one piece that does attempt a- theo- 
retical formulation. This is George Gerbner’s 
excellent study of newspaper writers on educa- 
tion and their relationship to the social insu- 
tution of education in the United States, Great. 
Britian, France, and the Soviet Union. On the 
basis of his research, he builds a typology of 
pressures that operate to influence the mass 
communicators’ decisions. However, Gerbner 
does not attempt to formalize this in proposi- 
tions and leaves this task to his readers. 


Even though this monograph does not use a . 


theoretical format, it will be of value to the re- 
searcher. It is possible to delineate several arezs 
where this is true. First, the emphasis cf the 
articles on television is theoretically valuable 
in that the explanation of the structure and prc- 
cess of mass communication requires television 
to have more salience than other media. There- 
fore, it is crucial that we know what sociel 
forces are shaping the decisions of men wh3 
work in television. 

The articles by Tom Burns (“Public Servic2 
and Private World”), Jay G. Blumler (‘‘Pro- 
ducers’ Attitudes Towards Television Coverage 
of an Election Campaign: A Case Study”), and 
particularly Lord Windlesham (“Television and 
Popular Morality: The Predicament of the 
Broadcasters”) should be noted. All three show 
how the creativity of the television producer is 
shaped by the communication organization. It 
is quite clear that the producer is in a difficult 
position vis-a-vis the controllers of the broad- 
casting organization. It is possible to see par- 
allels to the “foreman” role as the producer 
attempts to function according to his view of the 
audience and his interpretation of the policies of 
the organization for which he works. 

In addition, the focus on television provides 

a new body of information in that most research 
in the past has concentrated on the organiza- 
tional influences on the newspaperman. 
' Secondly, the emphasis on the British system 
provides an opportunity for sociologists to do 
cross-cultural comparisons with the American 
system of mass communication. In the long run, 
any nomothetic theory of the mass communi- 
= cators will have to transcend culture. For cross- 
culture comparisons the pieces by Geroner 
(“Institutional Pressures upon Mass Comnmni- 
cators”), John Scupham (“The Control and 
Conduct of Educational Broadcasting”), and 
Hilde T. Himmelweit (“Educational Television, 
the Educational System and the Social Sci- 
ences”) are worthwhile. 
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Crime and Culture: Essays in Honor of -Thor- 
sten Sellin, edited oe Marvin E. WOLFGANG. 
New York: Jobn Wiley and Sons, 1968. 462 
pp. $11.50. 


HaroLtp W. OSBORNE 
Baylor University 


The purpose of Crime and Culture: Essays in 
Honor of Thorsten Sellin is expressed in its title. 
Through an edited collection of twenty-one es- 
says, written by a number of leading authorities 
in the field of criminology and corrections, Mar- 
vin Wolfgang has sought to do additional honor 
to his mentor and friend. 

Because of Sellin’s own international reputa- 
tion, an effort was made to secure contributions 
from an international commumity of scholars. 
Contributors come from France, Norway, the 
United States, Denmark, Belguim, Israel, Swe- 
den, Italy, England, Germany, Holland, and 
Hungary. A short biography of each is included. 
Their credentials are impressive. Many of the- 
names will be familiar to American criminolo- 
gists and sociologists; others will be more fa- 
miliar to their European colleagues. The list 
includes Marc Ancel, Johannes Andenaes, 
Ronald Beattie, Karl Christiansen, John Con- 
rad, Paul Cornil, Donald Cressey, Israel Drap- 
kin, Torsten Eriksson, Franco Ferracuti, 
T. C. N. Gibbens, Hermann Mannheim, Wil- 
liam Nagel, Jean Pinatel, Leon Radzinowicz, 
Stephen Schafer, Shlomo Shoham, Denis Szabo, 
Jacob Van Bemmelen, George Vold, and Leslie 
Wilkins. The omission of a number of leading 
criminologists is obvious, but as Wolfgang notes 
in his Preface, authors were selected who had 
been friends and colleagues of Professor Sellin, 
which is certainly an acceptable basis for inclu- 
sion given the purpose of the book. 

Since the essays were solicited by the éditor, 
each represents an original contribution unpub- 
lished elsewhere. Editoral direction was pur- 
posely kept to a minimum, although the book is 
loosely organized around a number of the major 
themes in the writings of Thorsten Sellin. On 
this basis, the twenty-ore essays are divided into 
five basic sections: I. The Field of Criminology; 
ii. Theory; DI. Measurement and Criminal 
Statistics; IV. Empirical Research; V. Histori- 
cal Penology; and VI. Contemporary Correc- 
tions. 

In Section I, both the general field of crimi- 
nology and the roles cf the criminologist are 
considered. In Section IT, the longest in the 
book, six essays expand upon the relationships 
between culture-conflict and crime. Stephen 
Schafer, in his well-written essay entitled 
‘“Anomie, Culture Conflict, and Crime in Dis- 
organized and Overorganized Societies,” points 
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out that Sellin’s proposition concerning the 
relationship between culture conflict and 
crime “is the most universally applicable 
explanation of crime and delinquency today.” 
The essay by Donald Cressey, “Culture Con- 
flict, Differential Association, and Normative 
Conflict,” shows how closely these concepts 
are intertwined and is an especially useful con- 
tribution. Section III includes three essays 
which indicate Sellin’s contribution to the ob- 
jective collection and presentation of criminal 
statistics. Section IV, “Empirical Research,”- is 
a collection of three empirical studies relating to 
topics often found in Sellin’s own work: migra- 
tion and crime, negligent homicide, and recidi- 
vism. The essay by Ferracuti, “European Mi- 
gration and Crime,” deserves special mention. 
The author summarizes the major European 
studies of migration and crime and concludes 
with a short but excellent section of recom- 
mendations for future research and action. The 
section on historical penology includes but two 
essays, one relating to the historical practice of 
impressment in England, the other to penal re- 
form in Spain. Finally, Section VI, ‘“Contem- 
porary Corrections,” contains some of the 
thoughts of five European criminologists on sen- 
tencing, deterrence, trends in penal methods, 
and new ways of punishment and treatment. 

Section VI is perhaps the major contribution 
of the book. The essay by Marc Ancel, “Some 
Thoughts on the Problem of Deterrence,” is 
outstanding. The “real value” of deterrence in 
society’s reaction against crime is discussed. 
Ancel suggests that “consciousness of our ac- 
tions, both in the psychological and moral sense, 
remains the basis and the purpose of pen- 
alty. . . .” The argument presented is provoca- 
tive and should stimulate reader reaction. Cor- 
nil’s essay, “Trends in Penal Methods,” and Van 
Bemmelen’s, “New Ways of Punishment,” are 
also excellent. Cornil discusses part-time deten- 
tion, week-end imprisonment, and work-release 
programs now developing in several countries. 
Van Bemmelen presents the case of moral sanc- 
tions—warnings and reprimands—as a workable 
substitute for imprisonment. 

The book concludes with g lengthy biblio- 
graphy of Sellin’s published works, listed chrono- 
logically, which gives striking testimony of his 
productivity and influence in the field of crimi- 
nology. 

Edited books of this nature are difficult to 
review. Space does not permit a summary of 
each contribution. Consequently, only those es- 
says which seemed to have special appeal have 
been singled out for special mention. Moreover, 
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since the majority of the contributions are 
“think-pieces,” they cannot be judged empiri- 
cally, and the reviewer’s own subjective evalua- 
tions may be open to serious question. 

From a general standpoint, however, I think 
it is safe to say that the book will appeal first 
to the professional criminologist and second to 
the professional sociologist concerned with social 
deviance. It is not a layman’s book or a general 
sociologist’s book. The editor would likely make 
the same assertion. 

Professor Wolfgang states in his preface that 
such a collection of essays could be a useful 
instructional accompaniment to standard texts. 
It would take considerable additional editing 
to make it so. For example, an introduction 
to each section would be most helpful A sum- 
mary or conclusion by the editor would also 
enhance the utility of the book. 

Professor Wolfgang also notes that the vol- 
ume is both a tribute to Sellin and a com- 
pendium of some of the most current and 
provocative writings on crime and corrections. 
The first portion of this statement is unques- 
tionably true, although a republication, in one 
volume, of Sellin’s own outstanding works 
would be a stronger tribute to him. The sec- 
ond portion of. the statement, however, may 
raise considerable question in the mind of the 
reader. The provocative essays are the excep- 
tion, not the rule. 

Again, let it be said that Thorsten Sellin is 
an exceptional person. There is no question 
but that his research contributions and personal 
leadership in the field of criminology have been 
exceptional. Unfortunately, the volume re- 
viewed here is not exceptional. Its basic value 
is the intended honoring of Professor Sellin. 
Few of the essays provide new information or 
insights likely to excite the criminological or 
sociological world. 


Soctology and the Stereotype of the Criminal, 
by DENNIs CHAPMAN. New York: Bames 
and Noble, 1968. 260 pp. $8.00. 


ARTHUR C. MARKENDORF 
Washburn University 


British sociologist Dennis Chapman has syn- 
thesized data from newspaper reports, auto- 
biographies, observations, and discussions into 
eleven hypotheses which represent somewhat of 
an ecumenical dimension in sociological and 
criminological theory. Though the type of data 
Chapman has used is often discounted as merely 
“anecdotal,” he very fairly submits his conten- 
tions to the test of future researches, which he 
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hopes will have the rigor of the natural sciences 
and will ultimately prove his theory. His hy- 
potheses are as follows (pp. 3-5): 


1.That any behavior that has a disapproved 
form also has objectively identical forms that 
are neutral or approved. 

2.That if a behavior is seen as goal-seeking, 
then the choice of the form of behavior be- 
tween objectively identical forms—dapprov2d, 
neutral, or disapproved—may depend on 
chance, knowledge, learning or training. 

3. That apart from the factor of convictton 
there are no differences between crimirals 
and non-criminals. 

4.That criminal behavior is general, but the 
incidence of conviction is controlled in part 
by chance and in part by social prozeses 
which divide society into the criminal and 
non-criminal classes, the former corresponcing 
to, roughly, the poor and underprivileged. 

5.That a “crime” is a behavior, defined in 
place and time, of a person, In some cases 
with another person (victim), with po_ice, 
lawyers, magistrates, and/or judges and juzies. 
All these variables are causal in the sciendific 
sense, 

6. That all the foregoing operate to select indi- 
viduals with identifical behaviors, both ob- 
jectively and symbolically cued, and that, 
therefore, no test of the familiar hypctteses 
about crime is possible unless the scieatist 
selects his subjects independently of tne so- 
cial system. 

7. That crime is a functional part of the social 
system. This part of the thesis itself has 
several parts. The first is that the designation 
of certain actions as permitted, tolera-ed, or 
condemned in different circumstances B arbi- 
trary; the second is that there is a lack of 
correspondence between the ideology and the 
behavior; and the third is that there is dif- 
ferentia] treatment of different social g-oups 
for behaviors which are objectively idertical, 
identical in that they transgress the same tra- 
ditional mores, but different in their treatment 
at law. The designation and social i3o-ation 
of a relatively small group of victims permit 
the guilt of others to be symbolically dis- 
charged; the identification of the criminal 
class and its social ostracism permit the re- 
duction of social class hostility by deflecting 
aggression that could otherwise be dicted 
towards those with status, power, reward, 
and property. A special part of the ideology 
functions to prevent the designated cr.minal 
from escaping from his sacrificial role, and 
institutional record-keeping maintains his 
identity. 

8. That, following this, there is a special problem 
of the immunity of certain members of so- 
ciety and certain groups. This arises from 
the protective institutional environment in 
which they pass part, or al, of thair lives, 
or in which they spend part of tkeir time 
or engage in some of their activities. 

9.That associated with this are covert. social 
processes which extend whole or partal im- 
munity to, or reduce the impact of, tke legal 
system or members of certain social zroups. 

10. That associated with the general thesis is a 
separate problem—that of the legal system as 
a crime-creating institution. That is. cnce an 
institution is created it develops a dynamic 


of its own and becomes involved in behavior 
with which it is concerned as a participant 
and, in special circumstances, as an instigator. 
It may do this in response to social pressures, 
eg., the demand that criminals shall be caught 
and punished. 

11. Finally, that the general preoccupation with 
contravention of the mores in symbolic cul- 
ture—except, perhaps, some of the graphic 
arts—can be functionally related to the real 
situation expounded in items one to ten. 


Thus Chapman demolishes the theories of 
the criminal stereotype which normally contend 
that crime is a distinctive type ot behavior and 
that its etiology can be attributed to special 
physical, psychic, social, or environmental fac- 
tors. In my judgment, Chapman has success- 
fully argued the case for the cultural determin- 
ism of social deviance, especially crime. 

To cite an analogy (from Leslie White’s The 


Science of Culture): modem warfare is a 


struggle in the international arena by cultural 
systems for lebensraum, deposits of coal, oil, 
uranium, beryllium, shipping lanes, and other 
conditions and resources necessary to fuel an 
industrial technology. To the “establishment,” 
however, the action for the most part is the 
age-old conflict of the “good guys verus the bad 
guys,” the “free people versus the enslaved 
peoples,” or the people under God versus the 
godless or those who profess the wrong gods. 

The foregoing exemplifies the obsolescence of 
the ideology in relation to the technological 
evolution of the modern industrial society, an 
obsolescence which according to the author 
normally includes the reform-minded sociolo- 
gist. 
If the same rationale is applied to the ex- 
planation of crime or the criminal stereotype 
-—~and I believe this is what Chapman has suc- 
cessfully carried out—the manifest function of 
a criminal-stereotype out-group is to serve as 
an adversary in war. Its function is to catalyze 
the structuring, integrating, and assimilating 
processes of the in-group of the cultural system. 
This system, whose function is to maintain “a 
way of life,” is continuously in relative dis- 
equilibrium, being upset by a rapidly acceler- 
ating technology and by population congestion. 

Psychiatry supports Chapman’s contention 
that the criminal stereotype functions for the 
individual psyche to expiate guilt through pro- 
jection as punisament is meted out to the “ sac- 
rificial scapegoat” (Karl Menninger, The Crime 
of Punishment). Moreover, he seems to be 
on solid ground psychologically when he con- 
tends that the identification of criminal class, 
primarily designated as coming from the poor 
and powerless, reduces social-class hostility by 
redirecting animosities generated toward those 
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with affluence and power to those stimatized 
criminal. 

Here again is an example of cultural lag, 
whereby the ideology of free-will, the “good 
guys versus the bad guys,” comes into conflict 
with the rationale of “causation” and determin- 
ism. 

In my judgment, it remains only to relate this 
functional treatment of social deviance, namely 
crime, to the energy-harnessing capacities of the 
technological system to complete the causal in- 
terrelationships. Se DEn 
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Law and the Lawless: A Reader in Criminology, 
by GresHAM M. Sykes and THomas E. 
DraBeK. New York: Random House, 1969. 
437 pp. Paperbound. $4.95. 


RicHarp A. BALL 
West Virgima University 


This reader is different. Collected under the 
patronage of the American Foundation for Con- 
tinuing Education, it departs from the hallowed 
format usual to compilations aimed at under- 
graduate students of criminology. 

Beginning with Plato, the readings move 
quickly through Hobbes’ classic view of the 
need for law; Hoebel on the force of custom; 
Harding on the birth of law; and a biting ex- 
cerpt from Butler’s Erewhon, in which a de- 
fendant finds himself convicted and sentenced 
to life imprisonment for “the great crime of 
laboring under pulmonary consumption.” Next 
comes Twain’s account of the outlaw Slade and 
a “facedown” with Wyatt Earp. Them there are 
Elliott’s version of the Turner thesis, Orwell’s 
probing of public fascination with crime, case 
descriptions of life in the London slums of a 
hundred years ago and the American slums of 
the 1940’s, an excerpt from Manchild in the 
Promised Land, an examination of the film 
gangster as tragic hero, and a glimpse “Beyond 
1984.” 

All this is contrasted with the more aloof 
language of court decisions, particularly with 
regard to intent, “cruel and unusual punish- 
ment,” and the nature of crime; these are fol- 
lowed by excerpts from Thoreau and King on 
civil disobedience, a problematic court case, 
and Becker’s attention to “labeling” of “out- 
siders.” 

Part II is devoted to theory as represented 


by Lombroso and Lorenz and authors hold-' 


ing qualifying views. The “Psychology of 
Crime” deals with the McNaughten and Dur- 
ham Rules, and includes the dissent of Szasz as 
well as McCord on psychopathy, Alexander and 
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Staub on psychoanalytic orientation, and a 
paper delineating the “delinquent personality.” 
The “Sociology of Crime” shows “The Cor- 
relates of Crime,” Sutherland’s statement of 
“differential association,” Merton’s “modes of 
adaptation,” Bell’s argument that crime is a 
part of the assimilation process, notes on “The 
Management of Status,” Finestone’s portrait 
of the “cat,” an examination of white-collar 
crime, and a piece from Tom Wolfe on the 
legend of that whiskey-running Junior Johnson. 

Part III moves to the “What Can Be Doner” 
question, beginning with the police issue. Here 
ig the picture of “The Average Cop,” selections 
from the President’s Commission and Space- 
General Corporation, and an examination of the 
issues of police discretion and the right of si- 
lence. The section on courts begins with an 
excerpt from Alice in Wonderland and features 
Dressler’s attack on the adversary system; a 
fictional courtroom scene; and readings on the 
mass protection techniques of the courts, ne- 
gotiated pleas, and the necessity for change. 
The tone for “The Prison” is set by Dostoevsky 
and carried on by Clemmer’s description of 
prison life and by Bennett’s characterization of 
the “dumping ground.” There are “future di- 
rections” as outlined by the President’s Com- 
mission, and a defense of parole. In their final 
selections dealing with “The Hope of Reform,” 
the editors introduce pointed comments by 
Redl and Wineman on the “Santa Claus” view 
of rehabilitation costs; these are followed by a 
glimpse of Highfields and of Synanon, the city 
street problem, and remarks of the President’s 
Commission on public misconceptions and apa- 
thy. The collection closes with an excerpt from 
Goodman’s Growing Up Absurd which describes 
some of our missed opportunities and “unfin- 
ished business.” 

In their preface, the editors state that they 
might have called the collection an anthology 
—a “gathering of flowers’”—and that they have 
made many selections from beyond the tradi- 
tional boundaries of criminology. The selections 
are not tightly integrated, but this diversity is 
refreshing. Since, however, the reader is not 
narrowly sociological but rather in the liberal 
arts tradition, it is excellent for the general 
reader of the humanities and less than satisfac- 
tory for the student in the usual criminology 
course. The real strength of the collection lies 
in the power with which it marshalls broad hu- 
man concerns ranging from the “labeling” proc- 
ess and legal theory in the abstract to the for- 
tunes of one child. As criminology becomes 
more “scientific,” we will find it harder to find 
a place in formal] training for such reading. That 
makes one more challenge for Law and the 
Lawless. . 
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Community Problem Solving: The Delinquency 
Example, by IRVING A. SPERGEL. Chicago, UI: 


The University of Chicago Press, 1969. 342 
pp. $10.00. 


Drerricn C. Rerrzes 
George Wilkams College 


The survival of our present system depends 
on the responses of our institutions, agencies, 
and organizations to the changing cheracter of 
today’s reality. One important dimension of 
this response is found in the community. in 
this context Spergel makes a significant con- 
tribution to more effective community organi- 
zation activities. 

Spergel’s goal is to provide a general frame- 
work for community problem solving. Although 
the book is written primarily for students of 
social work, it is of interest and value to ary- 
one concerned with community issues. Spergel’s 
analysis is based on observations of “a great 
many organizations and groups concerned with 
the problem of delinquency” (p. viii) and on 
_ his own extensive knowledge of the literature. 
The result is an excellent analysis of important 
aspects of the community; there are also mean- 
ingful suggestions for community organization 
activities. 

Community problem solving is defined as the 
“purposeful intervention by -people within an 
organizational context in relation to a specific 
community problem” (p. 3). This definizion 
goes beyond the traditional definition of com- 
munity organization, which in social work of 
the past has focused on the coordination of 
established social agencies. 

After summarizing the development of com- 
munity organization in social work, with special 
attention to and criticism of Murray Eoss, 
Spergel. develops his components of “commu- 
nity problem solving.” He sees thi3 process as 
“both a sequence of steps and a series of meth- 
ods—all interconnected” (p. 11). Steps which 
should be followed by community workers are 
thus identified: problem identification; study; 
analysis; development; planning of inte-ven- 
tion process; intervention; and finally, evalua- 
tion and feedback to the community. In dis- 
cussing these steps, Spergel draws attention to 
a number of significant aspects of community 
organization. For example, in the study phase 
attention should be given to other organizations 
and groups, to the locus of influence and au- 
thority, and to the uses of community power; 
the analysis phase is influenced by the way in 
which the worker perceives the values of citizen 
participation and the organizational control of 
the structure inside which he operates. Spergel 
also points to the importance of considering 
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other organizations in the community with vari- 
ous degrees of power in order to anticipate and 
plan for accommodation or conflict with them, 
as well as to assess the resources of one’s own 
organization. 

Spergel also stresses the need to characterize 
organizations on the basis of the extent to 
which they are oriented towards changing the 
individual or changing the social structure. 
There are many other important concepts for 
community organization which Spergel devel- 
ops in the early part of the book. 

In dealing specifically with community or- 
ganization activities, Spergel’s analysis identi- 
fies four types of community organizers: the 
enabler, the advocate, the organizer, and the 
developer. Spergel devotes several chapters to 
each type and shows in detail how each deals 
with various stages in community problem solv- 
ing and with various issues in the community. 

In his final chapter, Spergel restates his as- 
sumption that the two major purposeful ap- 
proaches to community problem solving are 
social stability and social change. He states 
that both are necessary, but concludes that “we 
have for too long supported an out-dated sys- 
tem of organizations and institutions which no 
longer adequately serve the needs of people” 
(p. 304). He also feels that community re- 
sources are overcommitted to the “social sta- 
bility” approach. 

He develops four guidelines for institutional 
changes relevant to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. These guidelines are also applica- 
ble to other community issues. 

1.“Targets” of programs have to be developed 

with greater clarity and the programs examined 
regarding their relevance to these “targets.” 

2. Target-relevant programs have to be expanded 

and new ones created. 

3.New community organizations, particularly 

those dealing with youth, must be developed. 

4, Programs dealing with specific aspects of com- 

munity problems must be related to general 
programs directed towards the creation of 
authentic communities. 

In summary, Community Problem Solving is 
a valuable resource both for community study 
and for the development of action programs. 
Practitioners and theoreticians will benefit from 
this study. 


Deviance: Studies o the Process of Stigmati- 
gation and Soctstal Reaction, by SImMoN DI- 
NITZ, RUssELL R. Dynes; and ALFRED C. 
CLARKE. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1969. 575 pp. Paperbound. $4.25. 


IvaN CHAPMAN 
Oklahoma State University 


The stated interest of the editors of this 
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reader in deviance is to present a particular 
point of view of the concept of deviance. That 
particular view is deviance as a process of stig- 
matization and societal reaction, The over-all 
objective of the selections “is to place deviance 
in the social context, rather than outside it—to 
see deviance as human, not inhuman, behavior.” 
The selected articles are intended to touch on 
every major aspect of deviance and to serve 
both as an instructional device and as a medium 
of broader dissemination for this point of view. 
The articles are primarily sociological, and are 
selected to emphasize critical issues of deviance 
current at the close of the 1960’s. 

Articles dealing with broad conceptual issues 
are included for the purpose of raising ques- 
tions rather than reinforcing answers. Sum- 
maries are included which are drawn from the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and the Administration of Justice. Some ar- 
ticles are written by journalists and are selected 
for their vivid content and style. The editors 
also develop a theory for the analysis of de- 
viant behavior which incorporates a discussion 
of the normative aspects of five types of de- 
viant behavior: the freak, the sinful man, the 
criminal man, the sick man, and the alienated 
man. 

The fifty-eight readings of this collection are 
intended to introduce a range of problems 
rather than to provide an intensive view of any 
specific type of deviance. Traditional types of 
deviance (such as organized crime, drug abuse, 
homosexuality, and suicide) as well as more re- 
cent types (such as abortion, pornography, 
possession and criminal use of guns, and urban 
violence) are represented in this collection. 
These articles illuminate the concept of devi- 
ance and provoke thought about the social proc- 
ess that reduces a person to a symbol and then 
treat him as symbol or category rather than 
as a human being. This, as the editors suggest, 
is inhuman. However, this reductionism is only 
one factor in deviancy, and deviance as a whole 
merits a great deal of attention—not only at 
the general question-raising level suggested by 
the editors, but also at the specific level of the 
scientific method with its use of theory, hypoth- 
esis, and empirical verification. The social re- 
sponse is one variable in deviance; the deviant 
and the deviant act are other variables. These 
and other variables comprise an interaction 
process which merits both general and specific 
inquiry at all levels, even though this inquiry 
may be soul-searching, painful, groping, and 
slow, and even though it involves history and 
the whole range of human behavior. The con- 
scious and unconscious discontent and back- 
lash against increased interdependency and com- 
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plexity as well as loss of social and spatial 
distance by many persons in today’s urbanized 
industrialized society cry out for understanding 
at all levels. 

The theory of deviance set forth by the edi- 
tors at the beginning of this collection is excit- 
ing, and challenges scientists and scholars to 
discover, understand, and add to the store of 
total human knowledge. I hope this excitement 
and challenge will not become attenuated and 
lost in a maze of generalizations chosen from a 
narrow time span in history and often for 
journalistic qualities. Within the limitations set 
forth by the editors, this collection of articles 
on deviance should be highly useful as an in- 
troduction to deviance or as a supplement for 


courses in deviance, social problems, or crimin- 
ology. 


Approaches to Deviance: Theories, Concepts, 
and Research Findings, edited by MARK LEF- 
TON, JAMES K. SKIPPER, JR, and CHARLES H. 
McCacuy. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1968. 391 pp. Paperbound. $4.95. 


james J. TEEVAN, JR. 
University of Maryland 


In their Introduction the editors state a two- 
fold objective. The first goal is to introduce the 
student to the field of deviant behavior. The 
second is to present the results of selected re- 
cent empirical research in that field. To this 
end they have collected 27 articles and organ- 
ized them into four subsections. Part one is an 
attempt to define the field of deviant behavior. 
The sociological approach to deviance is exam- 
ined in part two, the social psychological ap- 
proach in part three. The concluding section 
focuses on societal reactions to deviance and 
on the functions of deviance. 

In order to evaluate to what extent the edi- 
tors have succeeded in accomplishing their ob- 
jective, one should delinate the qualities a 
good reader should have. Most important, the 
reader should be something more than a collec- 
tion of loosely related articles; that is, there 
should be some coherence to the volume, some 
unifying theme among the articles. Moreover, 
the selections should be further tied together 
by additional text written by the editors. In 
short, a unifying theme with substantial expli- 
cation should be present in order to distinguish 
a reader from a collection of reprints. 

Unfortunately, this reader fails to meet these 
criteria adequately. First, there is less than 
optimal coherence among the articles. For ex- 
ample, the section on the social psychological 
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approach to deviance begins with an article on 
schizophrenia among gang leaders, moves to 
status consistency and right-wing extremism, 
and then to naive check forgers. Moreover, the 
editors add little text to relate the articles. 
Their contribution: is approximately six pages 
of brief introduction, about one and one-half 
pages per section. Part of their contribution 
includes this distinction between the sociologi- 
cal and social psychological approaches to de- 
viance: “Whereas the sociology of deviance is 
largely concerned with understanding deviance 
in terms of behavioral patterns influenced and/ 
or determined by social factors and conditions, 
the social psychological approach pointedly 
contends that explanatory models must make 
provision for the role of the individual as well” 
(p. 187). 

Additional criteria for an acceptable reader 
might include relevance and quality of articles, 
editing of articles, suggestions for further read- 
ings, and perhaps the inclusion of original 
works. Approaches to Deviance also fails to 
meet these specifications. The quality of the 
contributions is uneven, and there is little evi- 
dence of editing. Only minimal suggastions for 
further readings are found. Finally, there is but 
one original article in the volume and its ap- 
propriateness can be questioned. 

As teachers we realize the potential value 
of readers and even the need for them. The 
editing of a reader, however, must not be 
equated with the amassing of articles. More 
time must be spent in conceptualizing, expli- 
cating, and editing if future readers are to real- 
ize their full potential. 


Sociological Perspectives: Readings in Deviant 
Behavior and Social Problems, by MEYRA S. 
Minnis and WALTER J. CARTWRIGHT. Du- 
buque, Ia.: Wm. C. Brown Book Co., 1968. 
262 pp. Paperbound. $4.50. 


ERNEST K. ALIX 
Southern Ilinois University 


This supplementary reader has a brief intro- 
duction and five chapters: “Minority Problems: 
Ethnicity or Minority as a Sociological Varia- 
ble” (6 selections); “Health and Mental Il- 
ness” (2 selections); “Crime and Delinquency” 
(6 selections); “Personal Deviation” (6 selec- 
tions); and “The Changing City? (6 selec- 
tions). The sources range from journal reprints 
(18, of which 11 have appeared since 1964) and 
unpublished works (4) to articles from Life 
and Harpers. 
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The editors’ goal is to present to undergradu- 
ates, graduate students, and the general public 
what they consider to be a timely point of view 
on selected social problems and deviant be- 
haviors, with a “unique emphasis” on “the more 
individual aspects of deviant behavior as they 
impinge upcn anc grow out of the social milieu 
but within a specific situation” (p. 2). The de- 
gree to which the editors attain their goal 
varies, due to the unevenness of the book. 

‘Introductory material is provided only for 
the chapters on minority problems and the 
changing city, and even in these introductions 
the editors’ “unique emphasis” is not much in 
evidence. This leaves the reader to make his 
own transition for the remaining chapters. This 
weakness is particularly evident in the "Der. 
sonal Deviation” chapter. One cannot assume 
that the undergraduate knows the distinctions 
between, and the relatedness of, the concepts 
“social problem” and “deviance.” The graduate 
student who uses the reader primarily as an 
introduction to the literature will be disap- 
pointed to find that abstracts are provided for 
only 12 of the 26 selections. 

Unevenness is evident in the coverage of the 
“Health and Mental Illness’ and “Personal 
Deviation” chapters. In the former, neither of 
the two selections strives for the broad cover- 
age implied by the chapter title. A selection by 
Dunham provides the graduate student with an 
example of the application of sociological theory 
to the etiology of mental illness, but it will be 
difficult reading for the undergraduate. Of the 
six selections comprising the “Personal Devia- 
tion” chapter, three are devoted to prostitu- 
tion, while narcotic addition, alcoholism, and 
homosexuality are covered by single articles. 

In the “Minority Problems” and “The Chang- 
ing City” chapters the editors attain their goal. 
In the former chapter, the coverage ranges 
from Negro militancy—as reflected in jazz (L. 
Miller) and as affected by religion (G. Marx) 
-through housing integration (Meer and 
Freedman, and Burtis) to an evaluation of the 
concept “culture of poverty” (Roach and Gurs- 
slin) and a conceptual framework for studying 
ethnic relations as a special application of so- 
cial change thecry (Schermerhorn). “The 
Changing City” chapter sets this supplementary 
reader apart from the many other works of this 
type. L. Kings “Requiem for a West Texas 
Town” and Steglich’s speech to a local Rotary 
Club portray the plight of the small town and 
city faced with rapid growth or decline. An 
article on human problems in rent subsidiza- 
tion and one on urban renewal indicate the 
practical application of social science research, 
while the remaining two selections speak to the 
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architectural-aesthetic ramifications of urban 
sprawl and the need for public awareness and 
involvement. 


The Social Control of Mental [Nness, edited by 
HARRY SILVERSTEIN. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1968. 327 pp. Paperbound. 
$2.95. 


"ae 
+ 


James E. DEBURGER 
University of Louisville 


The several professional fields concerned 
with identifying and treating psychological dis- 
orders grant an increasing respectability to the 
view that mental illness is fundamentally re- 
lated to the disturbed individual’s interaction 
within his environmental social networks. Any- 
one who attempts to explain the etiology of 
specific psychopathological syndromes will find 
reliable and empirically based substantiation for 
this “social” perspective in scarce supply. If, 
however, we begin with the fact of mental ill- 
ness, there is abundant evidence that social 
factors greatly influence its distribution; such 
evidence includes findings on ‘class and cultural 
variation in reactions to abnormal behavior 
and its definition as psychopathology; varia- 
tion by social class in the kind, frequency, and 
treatment of mental disorders and corollary de- 
grees of impairment; and the influence of social 
factors on the management of those mentally-ill 
who enter help-giving systems. This book, re- 
flecting the growing interest in mental disorders 
generally, is one of several recent readers or 
anthologies dealing with mental illness and its 
treatment in more-or-less sociological terms; 
its editor purports to use “social control” or 
“social management” as an organizing concept 
for presenting excerpts from six well-known 
volumes. The book should prove worthwhile 
to those who need a preliminary scanning of 
some basic materials on the social aspects of 
mental illness. 

It was the author’s stated intention to pre- 
sent an integration of materials illustrating 
how the “. . . social practice called therapy 
occurs and what is embodied in the social life 
of a patient...” (p. 11). As will be noted 
later, certain of the excerpts contribute litle 
toward the achievement of this particular goal. 
Perhaps of greater importance is the observa- 
tion that the excerpts in this anthology repre- 
sent three categories of material available to 
the student of mental illness. The first cate- 
gory, survey research reports, includes Hol- 
lingshead and Redlich’s Social} Class and Mental 
Ilness and the study of Mental Health in the 


Metropolis by Srole and associates. Observa- 
tional studies of treatment organizations, the 
second category, includes excerpts from Cau- 
dill’s volume on The Psychiatric Hospital As A 
Smal Society and Goffiman’s Asylums; these 
are probably the two selections most directly 
relevant to the editor’s stated intentions. Szasz’s 
comments on The Myth of Mental Illness and 
Laing’s communication-oriented treatment of 
The Divided Self reflect the agitation among 
therapists over basic issues such as classifica- 
tory schemes and therapeutic procedures, and 
hence represent the third category, philosophi- 
cal-polemical writing. Instructors who consider 
these categories of writing a suitable distribu- 
tion of materials should find this book a solid 
introduction to the sociology of mental health 
and illness, both for medical sociology courses 
and for topically-organized courses in social 
problems at the sophomore level or above. The 
level and style of writing in most selections is 
appropriate for readers having a strong, basic 
background in the concepts and terminology 
of the social-behavioral sciences. 

Despite the value of this book as a selective 
introduction to the literature on mental illness, 
some critical comments seem justifiable. First 
of all, there is some question regarding the 
relevance and scope of the selections, in view 
of the organizing concept (social control). 
From the survey research findings presented in 
the selections by Hollingshead and Redlich and 
by Srole and associates, the sociologically so- 
phisticated reader could doubtless infer certain 
rudimentary dimensions of social control (eg, 
social control as a function of variation in the 
referral system), These selections do not, how- 
ever, explicitly and automatically illustrate the 
social control concept; rather, the implications 
for social control must be assiduously extracted 
from the materials. Furthermore, these same 
two excerpts, valuable though they may be for 
other purposes, do not suitably implement the 
editor’s intention to present an integration of 
materials bearing on the “social life of the pa- 
tient.” 

To continue: in view of the extensive litera- 
ture on social control, it is unfortunate that 
the editor did not formulate in the major in- 
troduction a clear definition of the concept 
along with some working propositions on the 
social aspects of mental illness. Such analyti- 
cal tools would have made it possible to raise 
questions about the relative salience of various 
aspects of social control of mental illness within 
different settings. For example, the forms and 
administration of reward and punishment could 
have been explored by the reader as one aspect 
of social contro] within the community setting, 
as compared to the mental hospital setting or 
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the therapist-patient relationship. Perhaps a 
more general title for the anthology would 
have been desirable, given the lack of a sys- 
tematic definition of either “social control” or 
“social management.” Also on the matter of 
introductions, a brief overview of the method- 
ology employed by Hollingshead and Redlich 
might have been helpful. The uninitiated reader 
may be quite puzzled by the abrupt introduc- 
tion of statements based on “Class I” and 
“Class V”? comparisons (p. 16). Not everyone, 
and especially not sophomores in social prob- 
lems courses, can be assumed to be acquainted 
with MHollingshead’s ISP categories. Similar 
puzzlement may be evoked by the introduction 
of comments regarding the “5% sample” and 
the “Psychiatric Census.” (p. 44). Except for 
the minor complaints that the form of the sub- 
titles in the selections is inconsistent and that 
“chapter” and “section” are confused in the 
divisions (39, 59, 66), little else can be criti- 
cized. 

In summary, although this book does not 
adequately explain the “social control of men- 
tal illness,” it does point the way to a syste- 
matic knowledge of interdisciplinary contribu- 
tions to the problem of mental illness and its 
specifically social aspects. If it does no more 
than whet the reader’s appetite for a full read- 
ing of the original manuscripts from which the 
excerpts come, it will have been well worth 
publishing, 


Community Dynamics and Mental Health, by 
DonaLp C. Krem. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1968. 224 pp. $7.95. 


ROBERT MAISEL 
University of California, Davis 


Whither psychiatry? The recent flurry of in- 
terest in community mental health suggests 
that mental hygiene is in the process of chang- 
ing its direction, scope of interest, and institu- 
tional base in American society. In Community 
Dynamics and Mental Health, Donald Klein 
attempts to delineate some of the advantages 
—and pitfalls—awaiting health professionals 
who accept the challenge of community-based 
psychiatry. Rather than attempting to clarify 
what “community” mental health is, or might 
be, Dr. Klein has chosen to try to outline the 
social structure and politics of the ideal-typical 
community with which mental hygiene will pre- 
sumably have to deal. Although expressedly 
addressed to a professional audience, this book, 
for the reason that it indicates emerging aspira- 
tions and ambitions within psychietry, will also 
be profitable reading for others, 
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For the most part, the author’s understand- 
ing of community life blends the least contro- 
versial findings of urban and suburban sociology 
with the generalizations of such group dynamic- 
ists as Lewin and Lippitt. While a wide va- 
riety of topics are reviewed—-the author ranges 
from epidemiology to the problems of partici- 
pant-observation—the most consistently pur- 
sued subject is the nature of change and conflict 
in organized social life. Unfortunately, the 
analysis of these important questions is dis- 
appointing. The portrait sketched of commu- 
nity life is bland to the point of shapelessness; 
one mises the ballast of substantive issues to 
counteract the one-sided process orientation of 
the author. Constant recourse to the language 
of group processes, dynamics, conflict-resolu- 
tion, adjustment, and the like suggests that the 
community is to be perceived as an enlarged 
therapy group. The mental health point of view 
is, so to speak, placed like a grid over every- 
day life, redefining its own Janguage an impres- 
sive variety of problems as fit subjects for psy- 
chiatric expertise. 

Since the assumptions and activities of a 
community mental health program are nowhere 
spelled out, it is easy to become excessively 
optimistic about its possibilities—and naive. 
For example, who in the community would like 
his politics characterized as “acting-out behav- 
ior” ? Or, how can “considering motives” be 
used as a strategic substitute for ideological 
antagonisms? How is one to modify community 
patterns using the resources of mental hygiene? 
By what sleight of hand is “rational problem 
solving” to replace the politics of interest and 
compromise? Throughout, we are treated to the 
enticing possibilities of social psychiatry of- 
fering its technical resources to “solve” prob- 
lems intrinsic to social life without due regard 
for the barriers to such an ambitious program. 

But how seriously should we take such aspira- 
tions as a blueprint for the future? Psychiatry 
(like social work and education) has often es- 
poused large and generous goals while being 
moored to narrow!y circumscribed tasks. The 
mental hospital and the clinical office, not City 
Hall or some board, have provided psychiatry 
with both its opportunities and its patients. Is 
there any indication that ‘normal’ society 
desires or has requested psychiatric assistance-— 
whether or not this assistance is needed? It 
seems more probable that community psychi- 
atry will in the future function most effectively 
in traditional therapeutic situations. Outside 
these authoritative spheres it can anticipate 
being embroiled in conflicts somewhat different 
than those usually analyzed by adjustment psy- 
chology. 
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Social Psychiatry in Practice: The Idea of the 
Therapeutic Community, by MAXWELL JONES. 
Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1968. 
190 pp. Paperbound. $1.25. 


Caro. P. Ryser 
Harvard Medical School 


This collection of lectures (first written in 
1959-60 and now expanded and revised for this 
book) focuses on the meaning of the thera- 
peutic community and its application to the 
present field of social psychiatry. With twenty- 
five years’ experience in various settings, Jones 
is able to document abundantly the place his 
own ideas hold in the newer perspective. His 
initial and successful experiments with thera- 
peutic communities are well known. Basically an 
old idea (with roots in the 18th century or 
earlier), Jones’ version evolved to meet the 
needs of an expanding population of acutely 
disturbed World War II emotional casualties. 
The initial attempts were historically well placed 
because, with the advent of chemotherapy in 
the early 1950’s, the therapeutic community was 
eminently suitable as a vehicle for treating 
large patient groups grown more amenable to 
therapy. 

The term “social psychiatry” is used in its 
broadest sense: the alliance of all relevant dis- 
ciplines to deal with the treatment and primary 
prevention of emotional illness in the commu- 
nity. Jones attempts to show how the concepts 
he developed in the therapeutic community— 
originally a self-contained treatment unit—clar- 
ify issues germaine to other areas in the domain 
of social psychiatry: the definition of mental 
health roles (particularly that of the psychia- 
trist loath to relinquish his traditional central 
role in treatment); the organization of psy- 
chiatric hospital systems (and the tantalizing 
question of whether the movement away from 
the specialized psychiatric hospital is over- 
done); the use of therapeutic community tech- 
niques in new populations (prisoners); and 
finally, the directions that training in the prin- 
ciples of social psychiatry must take. This last 
point is directed primarily at hospital personnel, 
but is applicable to all types of “caring roles.” 
It is an attempt, in short, to put the principles 
of the therapeutic community squarely into the 
rapidly developing areas of community and 
social psychiatry, 

Jones is committed to the ideology of demo- 
cratization, blurred status differentiations, and 
permissiveness, and to the techniques of open 
confrontations concerning sensitive problems 
among people in the same organization and 
concommitant analyses of the communications 
among them. He readily uncovers problems 
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that arise in putting these concepts to work. 
The reformation of the barnacled hierarchies 
of our medical schools or the problem of de- 
centralization of overgrown hospital system 
bureaucracies are two such problematic areas. 
With respect to hospital bureaucracies he poses 
the questions for what, for whom, and how, 
regarding decentralization. What lines of deci- 
sion-making obtain in a loosely federated group 
of hospital units when problems affecting every- 
one are up for consideration? Should profes- 
sional, hospital, unit, or team loyalties prevail? 
These questions pose interesting research prob- 
lems. Another area abounding in research 
problems is the comparison of attitudes and 
behavior of the public in regard to mental 
illness, 

The lectures summarize the author’s thoughts 
on the extension of his ideas, but he is par- 
ticularly effective in discussing what is after all 
his forte, the structure and workings of the 
therapeutic community. To those unaquainted 
with his ideas, the book is an ample and readable 
introduction. Added merits are Jones’ own 
analysis and the rather extensive bibliogra- 
phies of relevant literature. 

The work would have been more complete 
if it had included a chapter making analytic 
comparisons between the American and English 
psychiatric hospital systems. Having had ex- 
tensive experience in both cultures, Jones could 
go above and beyond the descriptive. I would 
have also welcomed his evaluation of the French 
sectorisation program begun in 1955-——and 
largely ignored in the United States and Eng- 
land. Many of the ideas in the book are imple- 
mented in this program and merit his com- 
ments. Perhaps this will come at a later date. 


Psychodrama and Audience Attitude Change, 
by Ira A. GREENBERG, Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Thyrsus Publishing Co., 1968. 354 pp. Cloth- 
bound, $10.00. Paperbound, $5.95. 


EUGENE F. SHAW 
Marquette University 


A new company has entered the publishing 
field with a curious first offering. Psychodrama 
and Audience Attitude Change is the doctoral 
dissertation that Ira Greenberg, supervisor of 
Camarillo (Calif.) State Hospital’s psychology 
department, submitted in 1967 to the Clare- 
mont Graduate School. It describes a classroom 
experiment that purportedly tested the hypo- 
theses that “spontaneity or spontaneity-cre- 
ativity, as defined by Moreno and evoked in the 
(non-confessional or indirect) psychodramatic 
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enactment, can be transferred to the audience 
by means of tele (or empathy); and by the 
cathartic working through of heightened emotion 
: (or anxiety), the audience members can be 
expected to undergo a change in attitude on a 
specific issue in the direction aimed at by the 
psychodrama director.” 

The research report (Chapters 4 through 8) 
is preceded by the usual chapters devoted to 
theory and a review of the literature. The ap- 
proach, however, is unusual. These three long 
first chapters, though suggestive of Greenberg’s 
` research ambitions, are only peripherally related 
to his research design. Chapter I, entitled “Focus 
on the Audience,” dwells on the myth of Diony- 
sus and its importance to Greek religion and 
` drama, with special emphasis on the psycho- 
analytic interpretation of the Dionysian dramas. 
After a brief account of the Moreno “legend” 
that attempts to compare that psychiatrist to 
the god Dionysus, Chapter II recalls five funda- 
mental concepts in Moreno’s theory of person- 
ality and psychotherapy—spontaneity, situation, 
tele, cathersis, and insight—and renearses the 
roles in psychodrama of the director, the pro- 
tagonist-patient, the auxiliary egos, and the 
audience. Though these concepts and roles are 
succinctly and carefully delineated, Greenberg’s 
review offers no new insights—and, surprisingly, 
they are not systematically incorporated into 
his experiment. His brief account of successful 
community sociodrama or group psychodrame, 
as reported in the literature (mone later than 
1957), acknowledges that from partisan sources 
most of the evidence of therapeutical improve- 
ment alleged to be due to Moreno’s techniques 
lacks scientific certification, Chapter II, which 
apparently relies on Roger Brown’s interpre- 
tation of the various theories of cognitive con- 
sistency for the detailed analysis of attitude- 
change studies, is largely beside the point, since 
Greenberg casts his major hypothesis in the 
classic catharsis formulation. 

One of the two parts of the concluding chap- 
ter was written by Lewis Yablonsky and the 
other by Martin Haskell. Both prudently manage 
to pass quickly over Greenberg’s research efforts 
while repeating some of his historical and con- 
ceptual considerations of psychodrama. Haskell’s 
contribution, moreover, is a summary statement 
of two of his own earlier pieces. 

Dr. Moreno himself, invited to provide the 
introduction to Greenberg’s work, takes the 
opportunity to reissue two articles that appeared 
in early volumes of Soctometry, “The Phi- 
losophy of the Moment and the Spontaneity 
Theatre” and “The Concept of Sociodrama.” 
The major value of the book under review lies, 
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perhaps fittingly, in these reprintings (since 
many libraries may not have the first English- 
version publication of the articles) and in 
Moreno’s reiteration of his well-known critique 
of Freud’s work. 

Greenberg’s procecures preclude any serious 
assessment of Moreno’s spontaneity theory 
as a factor in attitude change through psycho- 
drama. The protagonists were paid actors pre- 
senting “improvisations” rehearsed in an earlier 
unsuccessful experiment (quickly relabled a pilot 
study) concluded only the day before the enact- 
ments were viewed by a lower-division political 
science class at Chapman College. A curtailed 
psychodrama on a stipulated anxiety-producing 
subject—contemplated suicide by a pregnant 
girl—was immediately followed by even briefer 
enactments of war-related topics on which issues 
attitude change was sought. The “before-after” 
design provided for a control group, but the 
control was inadequate and the controlled factor 
inappropriate for Greenberg’s stated objectives. 
The significantly greater positive attitude change 
among the experimental subjects on the draft 
issue (which presumably allowed the viewers 
to experience a catharsis, thereby enabling them 
to reduce the anxiety conjectured to have been 
aroused by the first psychodrama) is open to a 
more simple and direct explanation than the 
one proffered by Greenberg’s hypothesis. Any 
Message designedly persuasive (as were the non- 
confessional psychcdramas staged for the ex- 
perimental group) is more likely to produce 
change than an irrelevant one (the lecture to 
the control group explaining selected. attitude- 
change studies). 

Alas, though Moreno may yet have cause some 
day to bemoan the fact that his theories are 
“the target for experimental assault” (p. 5), 
they deserve a more vigorous “onslaught” than 
Greenberg deemed expedient to undertake. On 
the other hand, the new publishing firm may 
now confidently expect to be deluged by un- 
solicited manuscripts unworthy of publication. 


Personal Space: The Behavioral Basis of Design, 
by Rosert Sommer. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1969. 177 pp. Clothbound, 
$4.95. Paperbound, $2.45. 


GLENN C., McCann 
North Carolina State University 


This book concerns itself with the question 
of how man’s immediate environment—i.e., his 
hospital rooms, classrooms, offices, and various 
other shelters—affect his activities. “For too 
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long,” writes Sommer, “we have accepted 
physical forms and administrative arrangements 
based upon outdated views of human activity.” 
Designers are prone, for example, to accept 
views that hold that “classrooms should have 
straight rows of chairs so the children will face 
the teacher,” that “prisoners should be kept in 
separate jail cells,” and that “college students 
should have roommates.” Classrooms, prison 
cells, and dormitory rooms are accordingly 
designed without any real consideration for the 
outcome. Professor Sommer argues that design 
professionals would benefit themselves and 
society “by adopting a functionalism based on 
user behavior as a guiding principle.” This 
simply means that in designing a space, some 
thought should be given to how satisfactory it 
will be from the standpoint of the users. The 
term “user” broadly designates all people who 
are involved with a structure. The term “per- 
sonal space,” which is used in the title, has two 
distinct meanings: “The first refers to the 
emotionally charged zone around each person 
. . . which helps to regulate the spacing of in- 
dividuals. . . . The second . . . refers to the 
processes by which people mark out and per- 
sonalize the spaces they inhabit.” 

Sommer’s book is organized into two parts 
which together comprise eleven chapters. Part 
One, “Spatial Behavior,” covers “Values in the 
Design Process,” “The Alpha Animal,” “Spatial 
Invasion,” “In Defense of Privacy,” and “Small 
Group Ecology.” These topics constitute the 
theoretical portions of the book. In them the 
reader learns about mechanisms for controlling 
the distribution and density of people and about 
the means which have evolved to keep people 
out of one another’s way. Part Two, “Spatial 
setting,” exposes the reader to various man- 
made environment systems for such activities 
as “Refuge,” “Learning,” and “Drinking.” The 
examples of personal space are considered from 
the standpoint of user behavior, and illustrate 
methods and their applications. 

Throughout, Professor Sommer cogently 
argues that designers are reshaping the human 
environment on an unprecendented scale. But 
he emphasizes that “we do not know what we 
are doing to ourselves.” The preoccupation of 
designers with form alone can lead and is lead- 
ing to an exclusion of function. The horse and 
cart are reversed. Form should follow function. 

The book is well organized and the absence 
of technical jargon makes it highly readable. 
Students of the behavioral and social sciences 
will deplore the fact that more is known about 
spatial requirements for animals than for men. 
Nevertheless, the book contains an outline for 
programming design decisions on the basis of 
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genuine human needs. And perhaps it will 
stimulate some of us, in our “proper study of 
mankind,” to develop more scientific knowl- 
edge about human “personal space.” 


Behavioural Sciences in Management, edited 
by SURESH SrivastvA. Bombay, India: Asia 
Publishing House (Distributed in the U. S. 
by Taplinger, New York), 1968. 326 pp. 
$6.50. 


Donan R. VAN HOUTEN 
University of Oregon 


In August 1965, a group of behavioral scien- 
tists met at the Indian Institute of Management 
in Calcutta for a seminar on the theoretical and 
applied implications of the behavioral sciences 
for the management of human resources. The 
seventeen papers included in this volume are 
the product of that seminar. Although some of 
the papers may be of interest to some sociolo- 
gists, it is questionable whether the volume as 
a whole will be. 

Despite partial overlap in content, the papers 
display a wide range of topics, comprehensive- 
ness, and quality. In the first section—on the 
contributions of the behavioral sciences to 
management thinking—four of the five articles 
duplicate much of the history of the behavioral 
sciences in management education, but the 
quality of the contributions varies greatly. For 
example, Adhirkari and Bennis both review 
the historical contributions of the behavioral 
sciences to understanding organizations. Ad- 
hirkari’s coverage is fairly brief and superficial, 
but Bennis’ paper (probably most useful of the 
whole collection) attempts to be comprehensive, 
documenting what (and to what topics) the 
various disciplines have contributed, and in what 
areas management is likely to realize payoffs in 
the future. The second section—on new direc- 
tions in understanding management processes— 
contains similar contrasts. For example, Vis- 
wanathan reviews role theory on an elementary 
level, in contrast to Thomas, who extensively 
analyzes dyadic relations in terms of interself 
and interrole. In the third section—on metho- 
dological issues in training, education, and re- 
search in management—the papers include Das’ 
specialized statistical models for predicting in- 
dividual’s performances in production and 
management, the personalized accounts of Cohen 
and Lynton on the usefulness for management 
of case research and training laboratories re- 
spectively, and Dayal’s course outline for teach- 
ing organization and administration. The final 
section reports the findings of three empirical 
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studies related to managément: Singh’s re- 
search on the aspirations and fears of Indian 
industrial workers, Sivayya’s on native end im- 
Migrant employees, and Kanungo’s on adver- 
tising. 

What may be of more interest to sociologists 
than the particular articles are some paradoxes 
this volume represents. First, a number of the 
authors argue that a critical problem for man- 
agement is understanding how organizations 
adapt to their environments, and they find 
Weber’s bureaucracy and the scientific and ad- 
ministrative management traditions inadequate 
for this problem. But in reviewing the contri- 
butions of the basic disciplines to management 
they virtually ignore those sociologists of or- 
ganization who might be most relevant. There 
are no references to Clark, Etzioni, Selznick, or 
James Thompson, and few to Blau, Gouldner, 
or Parsons. In the Preface, the editor recognizes 
that economic, political, and cultural changes 
constitute major pressures on management, but 
it is the more macro aspects of the social 
sciences that are strikingly absent in this vol- 
ume. There are a few exceptions, such as Chat- 
topadhyay’s article on external factors which 
shape the behavior of organizations, It is ap- 
parent that there are major portions of the be- 
havioral sciences which management education 
has not tapped to any large degree, but this is 
Dot peculiar to this volume. Management educa- 
tion in this country, particularly in the business 
schools, has largely confined its surveillance of 
the social sciences to the more micro portions, 
- eg., role theory, decision processes, work 
group conflict, cohesion and normative struc- 
tures, etc. 

The articles in this book have been heavily 
influenced by the state of the behavioral sciences 
in management education in this country, as the 
citations overwhelmingly confirm. This raises 
another paradox. Although this seminar was 
held in India and most of the papers were 
written by Indians, little attention is paid to the 
applicability of American theory and empirical 
findings to the problems of management in 
India. There are a few exceptions. For instance, 
De suggests that researchers need to know more 
about the particular problems of productivity 
in India before they can assess the applicability 
of American knowledge. And Singh warns 
against blindly using American data and re- 
search methodologies, illustrating his case with 
his own research, the results of which differ 
from comparable American studies. Despite 
these exceptions, serious questions remain 
about the role of the largely culture-bound be- 
havioral sciences and the problems of manage- 
ment in developing nations. 
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Organizational Climate: Explorations of a 
Concept, edited by Renato Tacrurr and 
Grorce H. Lirwin. Boston, Mass.: Harvard 
Business School, Division of Research, 1968. 
246 pp. Paperbound. $5.00, 


CHARLES W. NELSON 
Indiana State University 


From a conference of selected colleagues 
which was supported by a Ford Foundation 
grant, the editors present a series of papers on 
“Organizational Climate.” . 

This reviewer attempted some 20 years ago 
to measure “organizational climate,” and hence 
finds this present work rewarding. At that time 
(1949—University of Chicago), four institu- 
tional leadership styles were established, 
modeled after Lewin, Lippitt, and White’s 
classic study of-clessroom leadership. The so- 
ciological perspective, however, demanded a 
leadership attitude scale that would reflect such 
institutional forces as Bureaucratic-Rules Cen- 
tered; Technocratic-Work Centered; Idiocratic- 
Individual Centered; and Democratic-Group 
Centered. The first and last of these scale 
styles are effectively used here by Forehand 
to show the positive correlation of “Group- 
Centered” climate to innovative behavior (pp. 
70-72). 

On the same topic—the effect of social cli- 
mate on individual achievement—it was a 
pleasure to read Pace’s report of his work with 
Stern. Pace has developed an objective index of 
organizational climate in his CUES scale (pp. 
132-133), in which he uses a 24 consensus of 
students to score each statement as a character- 
istic of the college environment. By this device 
he reduces the ididsyncratic tendencies in indi- 
vidual perception, while maintaining the com- 
mon social stimulus value of the environment. 

Regarding Litwin’s review of individual be- 
havior theories (pp. 35-46), I agree with his 
emphasis on Lewin and Brunswick, but feel that 
the work of clinical psychologists and social 
psychiatrists such as Fritz Redl, Bion, Carl 
Rogers, and Harry Stack Sullivan was also a 
major contribution to the area of interper- 
sonal climate. Likewise, the technical basis and 
social dimensions for measuring organizational 
climate were largely developed by many signifi- 
cant leadership studies in the period following 
World War II. 

The gradual change from an individual 
orientation to the present organizational and 
systems approach to interpersonal relations is 


well documented in leadership literature. The ` 


serious student would do well to supplement 
this book on “Organizational Climate” with 


sf 
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earlier and also forthcoming reviews of leader- 
ship literature by Ralph Stogdill. 

This book marks the culmination of many 
significant conceptual developments over the 
past twenty years, and lays the groundwork 
for the building of model organizations that 
may provide a more constructive environment 
for man’s development. 

The models and orientations developed by 
the authors provide a transition from the 
older descriptive studies to experimental 
models that employ information theory. One 
should note particularly Litwin’s refinement 
and redesign of the Lewin—Lippitt~-White class- 
room leadership study using analysis of vari- 
ance design to measure the effects of climate 
on motivation. The authors also set the stage 
for the creative use of computer techology in 
experimental organizational games or models. 

Into these ten chapters the authors have not 
only packed a review of organizational litera- 
ture and an evaluation of the contributions of 
psychological and social theories, but have also 
several concrete research models to define and 
implement their concept of “Organizational 


~ Climate.” Their definition is as follows: 


“ .. a relatively enduring quality of the internal 
environment of an organization that (a) is er- 
perienced by its members, (b) influences their 
behavior, and (c) can be described in terms of 
the values of a particular set of characteristics 
of the organization.” 


Models of “Organizational Climate” are 
presented covering various institutions, college 
environments, industry, schools, and military 
and government agencies. Thus the book 
should have a wide readership among sociolo- 
gists interested in complex organizations. 


Bureaucratic Behavior m the Executive 
Branch: An Analyss of Organizational 
Change, by Louis C. GAwrHrop. New York: 
The Free Press, 1969. 276 pp. Clothbound, 
$7.95. Paperbound, $2.95. 


Davip E. WILLER 
University of Kansas 


This book might be expected to be con- 
cerned with the organization and operation of 
the executive branch, but it is not. That is, the 
reader expects either some new and interesting 
theoretical work on this subject or some rele- 
vant facts, but finds neither. The reader is 
instead bogged down in generalities and cliches. 
We are told, for example, that innovation is 
the ability of an organization to anticipate 
needs. We are assured that “decisions are a 
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daily function in every bureaucrat’s life.” We 
learn that government organizations do not 
place emphasis upon management techniques, 
selection, or training; but we are then told 
that there are important exceptions to this rule. 
Successful personnel systems, Gawthrop claims, 
are essentially dependent on “the individual's 
perception of his ‘life’.” It is reassuring to be 
told that the Civil Service league is “totally 
dedicated in their efforts to protect the federal 
career system” in spite of appearances to the 
contrary. The effect of these weak generalities 
is multiplied by the frequent use of weasel 
words. The following were selected from half of 
one page: “associated with,” “effectively avoid,” 
“some equilibrium point,” and “can be rea- 
sonably sure.” 

The author appears to confuse vague general- 
ities with theory. But it is neither possible to 
point out any relationships he hag postulated, 
nor to find any connection between his loose 
statements and the facts of executive organiza- 
tion. There is no possible way to test these 
generalities, since they are so vague that any 
fact must appear to confirm them (or deny 
them, depending upon which position you would 
like to take). 

The individual who is intrigued by the state- 
ment that “change must be viewed as both 
cause and effect” and is interested to know 
that the defense of democracy is that “it 
works” may find this book exciting reading. 
Others will prefer to look elsewhere for edifica- 
tion. 


Toward a Science of Organisation, by R. JEAN 
Hrs Eugene, Oreg.: University of Oregon, 
Center for the Advanced Study of Educa- 
tional Adminitration, 1968. 122 pp. Paper- 
bound. $2.00. 


Jonn E. HUGHES 
Vilanova University 


In the final chapter of this attempt to apply 
Parsonian theory to the study of organizations, 


„the author of this slim volume notes: “Several 
v persons who read pre-publication drafts of 


this monograph responded by saying, in effect, 
‘It’s interesting, but I don’t know what to do 
with it. It doesn’t make any difference in the 
way I think about organizations, or provide 
me with any research ideas’” (p. 144). 

This reviewer finds himself in substantial 
agreement with the reaction expressed above. 
The difficulty seems to lie not only in the 
theory presented, but also in the abstraction 
of the author’s language and in his failure to 
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provide an adequate linkage between verbal 
concepts and their empirical referents. 

The author’s aim seems worthwhile: it is to 
bring together the major elements of the 
theory of social behavior formulated by Talcott 
Parsons and to apply that theory to the study 
of organizations. To that end, about half the 
volume is devoted to an explication of Parson’s 
theory of social systems. The success of this 
section is limited by the author’s seeming 
inability to descend from a high level of verbal 
abstraction and to lead his readers from verbal 
conceptualizations to the specific features of 
constructed models or to observable aspects 
of social behavior. The result, although per- 
haps admirable for its dogged loyalty to Par- 
' sonian terminology, neither clarifies nor ex- 
plicates the conceptual scheme. Although it 
does offer an interesting organization of Par- 
sonian thought, there is little internal evidence 
to lead one to accept this formulation as 
definitive—a character which, of course, the 
author does not claim for it. 

Similarly, when the author attempts to apply 
Parsonian theory to the study of orzanizations, 
the level of abstraction and the relative absence 
of illustrative materials make for dificult read- 
ing. Although the functional relevance of the 
various aspects of organizational structure 
emerges rather clearly in this section, there 
are, in a number of places, statements which 
demand further explanation. For example, the 
author maintains that the approach used allows 
the classification of organizations into 24 types, 
based upon various combinations of value 
emphases. But he never gives any clear 
description of what these various types would 
entail and confines himself to a limited de- 
scription of four major types of organizetions. 

Finally, in that section in which the author 
attempts to apply his theoretical constructs to 
educational organization, the language em- 
ployed again seems to hinder the intended 
communication. On page 99, for example, the 
author states: 

The performance of a function within a social 

system by a differentiated unit is always relative 

to the paramount value pattern of the system. 

Or, to put it another way, the functional sig- 
_hificance of the educational organization, or 

another differentiated unit, is a constant from 

society to society. But, since education is social- 
ization in the cultural tradition of the society, 
and since the value system of the educational 
organization is a conception of the good school 
within what is evaluated as the good society, 
both the content of education and the relation 
between the educational unit and other social 
units will be relative to the societal value pat- 
tern. 

This paragraph seems to be attempting to 

convey an important point, but thet point is not 
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communicated clearly, at least to this reviewer. 

On the other hand, it is in the section on 
educational organization that the author 
achieves his greatest success in bridging the 
gap between verbal conceptualization and or- 
ganizational behavior. As a consequence, he 
offers us some interesting insights. For ex- 
ample, he hypothesizes that in educational 
institutions (if we grant the functional nature 
attributed to them in his analysis), an in- 
crease in the professional training of teachers 
leads, not to the modernization and improve- 
ment of educational practices, but to an in- 
creasing level of organizational stability— 
which tends to make the organization less re- 
sponstve to environmental change (pp. 106- 
107). 

In sum, although the author has made some 
progress toward organizing Parsonian theory 
relative to organizations, his application of the 
theoretical constructs to organizational be- 
havior is decidedly limited. There is evidence, 
however, that were he to face this problem of 
application squarely and specifically, the re- 
sult might be some insightful hypotheses. In 
this sense, the present work seems an initial 
step in the right direction. 


University in Turmoil: The Politics of Change, 
by IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN. New York: 
Atheneum, 1969. 147 pp. $4.95. 


Warren C. RaAMSHAW 
Colgate University 


Immanuel Wallerstein believes that univer- 
sities are political and social institutions which 
relate to the total social fabric of which they are 
a part. While other authors say this too, Waller- 
stein takes the idea seriously enough to give us 
a genuinely institutional analysis of American 
universities. The source of the turmoil he sees 
is not, as others have posited, in the unresolved 
Oedipals of the students, or in student disen- 
chantment with the future. Rather, he argues 
that universities are in turmoil precisely because 
of the kinds of social and political institutions 
they are. 

In this brief book, which is essentially an ex- 
tended essay, Wallerstein speaks from an ad- 
mittedly liberal point of view in describing 
universities as agents for social change. These 
changes relate to three basic problems in which 
American universities have a stake: (a) the 
part played by the American government in the 
international distribution of resources; (b) the 
redistribution of social opportunities in this 
society; and (c) the governance of universities 
themselves. 
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The influence of universities on national policy 
is indirect. It derives its force presently from the 
discontent of the intellectual community with 
the detente represented by the reduction of 
tensions between Russia and the United States. 
Former enemies have become allies; the estab- 
lished devils of the past have disappeared. The 
university support of government policy that 
existed during World War IT and in the Korean 
conflict, based on a common understanding of 
the identity of the enemy, has dissolved. In its 
place is the uneasy feeling that the Third World 
has somehow become the new enemy, and 
universities find this hard to support. Unfor- 
tunately, universities themselves can probably 
do little to influence national policies on the 
international distribution of material benefits 
and advantages. 

More directly in the control of universities 
are the norms concerning the structure of oppor- 
tunity and the distribution of rewards in Ameri- 
can society. Because universities, provide the 
best single route of access to the employment 
system, they exert direct influence on the reso- 
lution of racial and ethnic inequalities. Univer- 
sity policies on admissions, training, and gradu- 
ation requirements can either sustain or alter the 
present social class system, depending on their 
policies.. Moreover, as neighbors or even land- 
lords of inner-city ethnic groups, universities 
become sources of tension as they extend their 
boundaries in an attempt to maintain a rural 
campus image in a densely settled city. 

Finally, there is growing pressure for increased 
democracy in the administration of universities. 
Democratically operated institutions are part 
of the legitimate objectives of the American 
tradition. The pursuit of democracy among 
college students should not be any more sur- 
prising than its pursuit by American labor a 
generation or more ago. 

These sources of turmoil. are essentially 
political arguments as Wallerstein presents 
them. Most sociologists will doubtless be fa- 
miliar with them and accept them. Somewhat 
more controversial is Wallerstein’s argument 
for the use of violence to achieve these social 
and political ends. For him, the nature of society 
is violent. Thus the use of violence “even by 
universities” is not beyond our national tra- 
ditions. The assertion that universities are ra- 
tional, thoughtful, deliberative, and nonviolent 
refers to their intellectual processes, but not 
necessarily to their political roles. And wni- 
versities are undeniably political regardless of 
whether they assent to national policy in silence, 
oppose it openly, select or reject students on 

“objective” qualifications, or remove neighbor- 
hoods. The action is political, and political ac- 
tion, at times, is violent. Moreover, the fact 
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that violence is necessary is evidence that the 
democratic principle is no longer operative.in a 
social system and needs to be restored, even 
through the use of violence. 

- For Wallerstein, the source of the distress in 
academe is political, and is best described by 
the conflict model of society; the source is 
not curricular. While one might disagree in 
detail with that position (students in the politi- 
cal center are probably more disaffected by 
curricular than political concerns), the analysis 
is enlightening and considerably more satisfy- 
ing than many previous discussions of univer- 
sities in trouble. This is so because Wallerstein 
places universities in a social context, and ex- 
tends the problems beyond student discontent. 
Especially useful is his analysis of the two left . 
(and sametimes contradictory) movements— 
the ethnic leftists who are black, and the ideo- 
logical leftists who are white. When the blacks 
on the left use violence, the political center 
is drawn to the left in sympathy and guilt; 
when whites on the left use violence the center’ 
is drawn to the right in repression. The problem 
of the left is to know when to use violence and 
how much to employ in order to achieve politi- 
cally relevant ends. 

The task of the universities is to find ways 
to maintein a relationship of permanent tension 
with society, from which change occurs and 
society benefits. Universities will find that hard 
to do, but as a start university presidents 
should give Wallerstein’s book to their trustees. 
It would be a good place for their EE 
to begin. 


The Reforming of General Education: The 
Columbia College Experience in its National 
Setting, by DANWEL BELL. Garden City, N.Y. 
Doubleday and Co. (Anchor Books), 1968. 
330 pp. Paperbound. $1.75. 


HAROLD SAUNDERS 
University of Iowa 


The bock under review was originally pub- 
lished in hard covers in 1966. Now, about three 
years later, it appears in paperback. The first 
edition was produced by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press and in 1966 was awarded the Borden 
Medal of the American Council on Education 
as “the best book on higher education in the 
previous three years.” 

In the Foreword, David B. Truman, Dean of 
Columbia College, ‘points out that Bells’s book 
is an unusual report in that it includes not only 
a description of the complex challenge con- 
fronting general or liberal education at the col- 
lege level but also “a close examination of un- 
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expressed assumptions and prevailing practices, 
aiming toward reforming both.” According to 
Truman, Bell’s report is exceptional in two re- 
spects: “it is intentionally the work of a com- 
mittee of one”; and it has “range and depth.” 

The Columbia College program in general 
education, which revolved mainly around the 
course in Contemporary Civilisation, was valu- 
able first for its “shock value” to new students 
when they were “exposed to an intellectual ex- 
perience and were subject to demands qualita- 
tively different from those of the secondary 
school” and second for the “subtle but dis- 
cernible way in which the effects of these 
courses have permeated the whole of the stu- 
dent’s experience in and after college and have 
in a significant degree set the tone of under- 
graduate life.” 

Truman and Bell unite against those who 
believe that general education provides 
“breadth” at the expense of “depth.” To them, 
the central problem is “relevant breadth versus 
a limited and dangerously irresponsible com- 
petence. ... A society such as ours that puts 
its talented young people under incredibly 
heavy and sustained pressures to compete, to 
choose, to excel . . . may well be in danger of 
undervaluing the maturing, humanizing, liber- 
ating experience that can be found through a 
liberal education worthy of the name.” 

The bulk of the book is organized by Bell 
into a lengthy essay explicating and evaluating 
the current curriculum of Columbia College, 
which involves a “major and concentration” 
system and requires all students to take a mini- 
mum number of courses in a single subject, in 
addition to the core courses in Humanities and 
Contemporary Civilization. This critical pres- 
entation of the Columbia plan includes com- 
parisons with the plans or systems operative 
at Harvard University and the University of 
Chicago—the two institutions which along with 
Columbia have pioneered in general education 
during the past 50 years, The Columbia sys- 
tem was initiated in 1919, but was reevaluated 
in 1946 at the close of World War II when the 
Carman Committee report was issued. 

The main portion of the book shows great 
erudition and, from a sociological perspective, 
includes a close interweaving of the report on 
the experiment at Columbia College with the 
larger social and cultural context of American 
society. The part of the book which is truly 
new is Daniel Bell’s Introduction to the 
Anchor Edition. This esssay is especially sig- 
nificant in view of the student unrest on col- 
lege campuses, particularly at Chicago, Har- 
vard, and Columbia. One might raise the nasty 
question what the student demonstrations and 
confrontations have to do with the state of 
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undergraduate instruction on these three cam- 
puses. At least they demonstrate that there 
is no foreseeable “end to ideology.” 

Bell’s new short essay was originally delivered 
in part as a paper at a special convocation at 
Grinnell College in 1967. In this special intro- 
duction, Bell attempts to “defend the idea of a 
general education against the fragmentation 
which threatens it both intellectually and so- 
ciologically.” l 

Bell identifes a number of sociological prob- 
lems confronting higher education today: 


(1) the “simple fact that higher education has 
been burdened with the task of becoming 
a gatekeeper--perhaps the only gatekeeper 
to significant place and privilege in society”; 

(2) size and impersonality—the fundamentals of 
the break-up of community; 

(3) “the disintegration of curriculum which is 
occurring in so many liberal arts colleges 
.... {What one sees today is the falling 
apart of general education and its replace- 
ment by a cafeteria system. . . . [IJn the 
place of general education we have a ‘dis- 
tribution requirement.’ ” 


Reforming General Education is an excellent 
book for stimulating clear thinking on matters 
of educational philosophy and structural or- 
ganization. Bells essay-introduction to the 
Anchor edition is alone worth the purchase 
price. 


Social Foundations of Educational Guidance, 
by CarL WEINBERG. New York: The Free 
Press, 1969. 398 pp. $7.95. 


HELEN MARIE REDBIRD 
Oregon College of Education 


Guidance and guidance practices take on a 
new dimension in Carl Weinberg’s new book. 
In his collection of essays, the basic argument 
is that guidance is ineffective in its present role 
in the school system of the American society. 
Weinberg’s contention is based on a socializa- 
tion process critical to the information of hu- 
mans in the society. He further contends that 
an understanding of this socialization process 
through sociological knowledge and methodol- 
ogy is essential for guidance personnel in ana- 
lyzing student problems and structuring solu- 
tions to them. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book 
is Chapter Two. It points out the cognitive bias 
of guidance personnel, in both education and 
practice, toward a psychological explanation for 
student problems. Weinberg’s contrast of a psy- 
chological interpretation with a sociological in- 
terpretation helps us understand why more at- 
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tention should be given to cultural differences 
and social stratification. The material in this 
chapter presents the best support for Wein- 
berg’s contention that teachers and guidance 
personnel should be aware of the social and 
cultural dimensions of students’ lives. 

Perhaps the weakest part of the book is 
Chapter Six, where Weinberg presents material 
on the view that the counseling process is a so- 
cial system. He writes as if he were himself in 
the exploratory stage of the idea. The style of 
writing in this chapter is complicated and 
semantically abstract. This is a definite contrast 
to the previous chapters in which he relates his 
material to guidance personnel and their prob- 
lems. This chapter seems to be written only for 
sociologists and not for educators or guidance 
personnel. Most guidance personnel are un- 
aware of the basic concept of what a social 
system is and would find it difficult to go on to 
the higher level of defining one abstraction 
(educational counseling) with another abstrac- 
tion (social system). 

Even though the book is written in a pedantic 
and wordy style without benefit of explicit 
graphics or schemas, it is worthy of considera- 
tion by both sociologists and educators. 


The Church: Mirror or Window? Images of the 
Church in American Society, by OLIVER 
ReaD Wait Ley. St. Louis, Mo.: The Bethany 
Press, 1969. 189 pp. $4.95. 


Harry E. DICKINSON 
Samford Universtty 


The author of this book compares the image 
of the church as it appears in a wide range of 
sociological studies with what he finds in most 
current theological and ethical treatments de- 
fending or promoting the church. With remark- 
able uniformity, sociologists find the church to 
be a “mirror” of society reflecting the values 
and patterns of behavior of the community or 
society in which it is located, but rarely or 
never leading the way to new developments 
called for by changing circumstances or by new 
opportunities to spread the benefits of social 
living more broadly. According to Whitley, how- 
ever, “contemporary definitions of the church 

. . in Christian ethical reflection are based on 
the assumption that the church is, in a meaning- 
ful sense, a primary group and a reference group 
[or ‘fellowship’], in which the church member 
discovers who he is and what he should do.” 
Such an assumption would lead one to expect 
the church to be something other than a de- 
pendent variable, i.e. more a determining factor 
influencing the behavior of its members toward 
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the realization of the goals and purposes con- 
tained in its “charter.” The images, therefore, 
that sociologists and theologians have of the 
church by no means coincide. 

Though a professor in a theological seminary, 
Whitley notes disapprovingly that some of his 
colleagues tend to brush aside the findings of 
sociologists as irrelevant to the “essence” of 
religion, and agrees with Langdon Gilkey that 
the church needs “an empirical investigation 
that seeks to uncover what the actual religious 
reality of the contemporary ... church is... 
in terms of belief, experience, worship, and 
behavior” (p. 48). Sociologists are in a position 
to help make this investigation, but “must be 
constantly challenged in their attempts to push 
the implications: of their findings in a deter- 
ministic and reductionist direction.” On the 
other hand, “religionist must be challenged in 
their efforts to ignore the sociological images” 
(p. 49). 

Whitley finds that much sociological re- 
search would help church leaders see the ex- 
tent to which the Christian “fellowship” has 
strayed from its true purpose, which, accord- 
ing to H. R. Niebuhr, is the “increase among 
men of the love of God and neighbor” (p. 186). 
He discusses the relevance of many community 
studies, of studies of church members by Cuber 
and Fichter, of R. L. Warren’s treatment of 
the “great change” that profoundly affects 
American community life, of the ecological 
processes identified in urban centers, of the in- 
fluence of social stratification upon church 
membership—all of which this reviewer finds 
quite convincing. The issues discussed in the 
chapter on “The Image of Mass Man in Mass 
Society” are not so sharply presented as the is- 
sues treated in other parts of the book, which 
may be a consequence of disagreement among 
sociologists themselves as to how far “aliena- 
tion, anomie, and apathy” extend in modern 
urban society. 

The book is admirably designed to serve as 
a guide to sociological literature describing 
modern church life, and may be used as a 
text either in college classes or in more sophis- 
ticated church circles. 


Aladura: A Religious Movement Among the 
Yoruba, by J. D. Y. PEEL. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1968. 338 pp. $8.50. 


HucH H. SMYTHE 
American Embassy in Malta 


Religion in Africa is still a much misunder- 
stood phenomenon, and far too many persons 
still think of Christianity there as a syncretic 
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paganism practiced by “primitives” wearing 
the cloak of civilization. Peel’s analysis, an ex- 


cellent appraisal of a particular Christian group, 


in Western Nigeria, should help correct this 
misconception. Written in standard academic 
style and based on sound, solid research, richly 
documented with useful appendices, bibliog- 
raphy, and index, it explores in detail the 
factors which have led the independent African 
Christian Churches to strike out on new paths. 
The analysis uses a sociological approach to 
explain the behavior of individuals in the 
Aladura religious movement, 

After discussing such topics as the nature of 
traditional Yoruba religion, why Africans have 
converted to Christianity, and the subsequent 
practices of African Christians, the study treats 
specifically (a) the social forces that caused the 
Aladura Cherubim and Seraphim and Christ 
Apostolic Churches to emerge, and (b) their 
membership and religious essence. This is a 
well-told Store objectively developed to reveal 
tensions and differences existing between Afri- 
can and European Christians, internal problems 
of dissatisfaction leading to splits and divisions 
over doctrine, instruments and beliefs, and 
Aladura organization and activities, Its ap- 
proach is “rationalistic,” and spiritual activities 
are related to day-to-day concerns. Covering 
some similarities and differences with other 
Christian churches, it points up Aladuran hos- 
tility to paganism and their “optimistic and 
responsible attitude towards their society, which 
they wish to change in specified ways.” Peel 
assesses their politics and basic values with 
understanding and balance and leads the reader 
to discover what gives Aladurans distinctiveness 
and why they have been an important strain 
in Yoruba Christianity for more than forty 
years, 

As a contribution to the history of religious 
groups this is a helpful volume, It is a worth: 
while effort in the sociology of religion because 
the author has avoided discussing Aladuran 
theology and contended himself with looking 
at sociological elements, which he is competent 
to examine. Also useful is the short introduc- 
tory chapter that employs. general concepts 
with wider reference to other African inde- 
pendent churches, and the brief review of the 
nature of religion as a subject for sociological 
inquiry. Pertinent literature is crictically ex- 
amined in regard to theory, and cultural and 
psychological aspects are noted. One evidence 
of the breadth, depth, and overall quality of 
this volume, as well as the constructive value 
of its analysis, is the fact that Peel studies these 
independent churches as “one aspect of a gen- 
eral condition of religious change set within 
sweeping changes in other fields.” 
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Tke Children of the Dream, by BRUNO Get . 
HEIM. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1969; 
363 pp. $6.95. 


we C. KERCKHOFE | 
Duke University: 
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This would be an easy book to criticize. e 


author spent only seven weeks in Israel, mostly. - 
in one small kibbutz. He did not know how to 
speak Hebrew, the only language used by the’ 
younger children. He conducted hundreds’ of 
interviews, but did not use a set interview 
schedule and does not present any kind. of ` 
rigorous analysis based: on proportions of in- 
formants giving particular- kinds of nses. 
He overtly rejects the use of available projec- 
tive and achievement test data because the ` 


‘tests were “standardized for a culture that values 


different traits from the kibbutz” (p. 325). 
Finally, although he discusses the ways in which — 
the theoretical convictions of psychoanalyats 
often influence their findings (pp. 189-192), he ` 
does not acknowledge that the same criticism 
might be applied to his own work. ` 

Yet to reject his work on such bases would 
be unjust, He does not claim to have conducted 
a scientific investigation of the processes and 
effects of kibbutz socialization. He emphasizes 
from the beginning that “what follows is thus 
a very personal, impressionistic report” (pp. 
8-9). The book presents the impressions of 
an astute, sensitive observer. It spins a web 
out of bits of data, impressions, interpretations, 
and guesses. Although it hardly represents the 
final word on the Issues considered, it offers a . 
coherent theoretical position and a set of con- 
sistent observations whose more general validity 
remains to be tested. ` 

Bettelheim puts his time-bound observa- 
tions within an historical perspective which 
gives them greater meaning. He describes the 
founders of the kibbutz movement as young 
people who revolted against their parents and 
the conditions of European ghetto life—-against 
mothering, the Jewish religion, and male-female 
status differences. The collective child-rearing 
method was used because it frees the mother 
for “more important” work, and gives the child 


? “the best care possible” without making strong 


emotional demands on him (as a Jewish mother 
would). The kibbutz child thus has early ex- 
periences wholly different from those of his 
parents, and they produce a wholly different 
kind of person. Parents who extoll the virtues 


.of independence, daring, and innovation have 


established a system which produces unemo- 
tional, conforming, uncreative offspring. 

The segregation of children from the first 
few days of life into small age-graded peer 
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groups. gives them diffuse associations with 


_ adults (“multiple mothering”) and continuous 
- and stable associations with each other. This 


means that the infant has physically a very 


„secure position, but he never experiences a 
deep mutuality with any other individual per- 

_ ` son. His competence is furthered by -permitting 
‘the natural. pecking. order among the peer group 

' to work itself out, thus requiring him to cope 


with his environment, human and otherwise, 
from an early age. In later childhood he is sys- 
tematically exposed to adult work tasks and 
develops a strong sense of competence in doing 
something significant. But this very competence 
and the uniformity of the children’s experience 
means that they are not exposed to differing 
perspectives ; they have no basis for original 
thought and receive no encouragement for its 
development. Intimacy and individuality are 
minimized, even repressed, because they con- 
tradict the communal experience as well as the 
philosophy on which it is founded. 

In adolescence, even greater repression is 
required. Although sex is viewed as “natural,” 
continuing peer group heterosexual exposure in 


a setting in which sexual behavior between. 


members of the peer group is strongly pro- 
scribed leads to repression of sexual and affec- 
tive responses. The result is a generally re- 
pressed but secure, “flat” but “adjusted” young 
adult. 

This is a very different kind of person from 
the founding generation, and Bettelheim was 
deeply impressed with the degree of difference. 
Although the real test of the viability of the 
kibbutz system will come with the third gen- 
eration, he seems to expect it to work rather 
smoothly from this point on. But he also argues 
that it can probably work only as a minority 
situation within a successful, capitalistic Israel. 
This is true because the kibbutz is not truly 
self-sufficient, and also because isolation from 
the challenge of conflicting ideas, opportunities 
for dissidents to leave, and a simple social and 
economic structure are all important conditions 
for its continuity. 

Throughout the book Bettelheim questions 
whether we could use some aspects of the col- 
lective child-rearing system and whether that 


argues that the system could not work in a 
pluralistic society like ours except as an isolated 
place of refuge, and he seems to doubt that 
suficient isolation is possible here. He views 
neither system as truly better, but he notes that 
in the kibbutz everyone is part of the system 
and there are fewer rejects, failures, neurotics, 
delinquents, etc. However, this asset is coun- 
tered by the facts that originality, depth of per- 
sonal development, and high levels of intellec- 


tual achievement are all less in evidence. Al- 
though he recognizes that our system tries to 
provide the advantages of both, he is doubtful 
that it will ever succeed. He has neither found 
nor expects to find Utopia. 


Interaction in Families: An Experimental 
Sindy of Family Processes and Schizo- 
phrenia, by ELLIOT G. MIsHLER and NANCY 
E. Waxier. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1968. 436 pp. $11.95. 


Amy G. GERLING 
Wichita State University 


Although this book is published in the Wiley 
series in psychology for practicing clinicians, 
the authors expect that their research design 
and methods of data collection and analysis 
might be used in other studies of interaction in 
small growps. For this reason, the report is 
detailed to the point that it would seem to leave 
no question about procedures unanswered. 

The small group to which this design is most 
applicable is of course the family. The primary 
objective was to determine whether or not 
there are distinctive patterns of interaction in 
the families of schizophrenic patients. However, 
since the controls are normal families, the 
study demonstrates some methods of data 
gathering which would improve our study of 
normal family interaction patterns. 

One refinement of small group research 
methodology which resulted in a finding op- 
posite to what was expected was the use of a 
four-channel recorder which made it possible 
to get all that was uttered by the most soft- 
spoken member. Each of the three members of 
the family was provided with a microphone, 
and a fourth microphone was used by the 
observer to record on the tape who spoke to 
whom. 

The design called for elaborate controls, in- 
cluding norma] families, families with patients 
with different levels of premorbid social adjust- 
ment, male and female patients, and well 


_ siblings of the same sex and approximate age. 
system is better in any way than ours. He ` 


Comparisons could then be made between three 
types of families as groups, with patient chil- 
dren and well children in two experimental ses- 
sions. Role behaviors could be compared across 
family types and families with male patient 
children compared with female patient children 
families. 

Concepts for interaction codes were derived 
from small group research and theories about 
schizophrenic families. A wide variety of 
sources were used for formulating the codes 
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which were applied to each individual unit of 
interaction. 

The 79 interaction index scores were grouped 
under the conceptual headings of expressive- 
hess, responsiveness, power, and disruption in 
communication. The findings for each of these 
are covered in careful detail in five chapters. 
These interaction index codes are also classified 
as direct and indirect, and checks are made on 
the congruence of findings with regard to direct 
and indirect measures. The same order is fol- 
lowed in each chapter, and the reader eventually 
comes to admire the care with which the plan 
of presentation is followed. The data are pre- 
sented in summary tables, and the reader may 
himself evaluate the trends they indicate, 

The findings are extremely complex and 
sometimes ambiguous; but briefly, the signifi- 
cant differences occur more frequently between 
norma] parents and the parents of schizophrenic 
patients than between the children—the patients 
themselves and their well siblings or the normal 
controls (which testifies to the impertance of 
the study of the family). 

Good and poor premorbid families differ, 
families with sons who are patients differ from 
families with daughters who are patients, and 
interaction patterns are different when the 
patient completes the triad and when the well 
sibling does so. These differences are not 
equally true for all indices, of course. 

There are more significant differences be- 
tween the three types of families with sons 
than when families with daughters are com- 
pared. One disadvantage resulting from the 
necessary increase of control variables was the 
reduction in the female sample to eleven pa- 
tient cases. This makes interpretation of the 
reversals from the findings on the male sample 
and the smaller number of significant differ- 
ences somewhat uncertain. Clinically derived 
theory suggests that mother-daughter relations 
are a factor in schizophrenia, and there is some 
support in the findings for this theory, but it 
is not always clear. The reversals in the posi- 
tions of the two types of families with schizo- 
phrenic patients between the male and female 
sample also present problems of interpretation. 

The authors recognize the handicap of the 
er post facto design in applying the three inter- 
pretive models of etiology, response, and situa- 
tion, but discuss also the problems faced in a 
longitudinal design. 

They also recognize some disadvantage in the 
experimental situation, but the strength of the 
findings indicating real differences between ses- 
sions with patient sons and well siblings sug- 
gests that the family patterns were different in 
the two experimental sessions. 

The authors are extraordinarily helpful in 


making available copies of-instruments used, 
illustrations of coding, etc. The authors make 
replication easy but do not recommend it— 
they express the hope that others will find 
answers to the problems which left them with 
some ambiguous findings. This study would 
seem to represent something of a landmark 
in the general field of small group interaction, 
particularly in the area of family interaction 
patterns and schizophrenia. 


Courtship, Marriage, and the Family, by 
ROBERT K. KELLEY. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1969. 629 pp. $8.95. 


Donar P. [RISH 
Hamline University 


The twenty-eight chapters of this “func- 
tional” text consider the customary dating- 
courtship-engagement-marriage topics included 
in such volumes. Incorporated, also, are chap- 
ters regarding wedding and honeymoon, deci- 
sion-making, working wives, finances, and 
adoption and unmarried parents. The book is 
well organized and visually attractive. Photo- 
graphs are interleaved between major sections, 
as are brief introductions, An appendix pre- 
sents a “suggested family analysis.” A super- 
ficial glossary defines eighteen terms specifically 
related to the family, plus ten others of general 
sociological significance. The index omits 
numerous sources cited in the text and some 
important topics. Virtually one-third of all end- 
of-chapter citations are to other “family” 
texts. 

The author neither identifies his volume with 
a particular discipline nor presents any con- 
sistent framework of discussion, “analysis,” or 
family philosophy. His occasional intrusions 
of psychoanalytic materials (pp. 198, 404) lack 
coherence and cogency. Most of the concepts 
introduced are behavioral and sociological, how- 
ever, so this review will respond in that context. 

Kelley’s intentions were to design “a basic 
textbook for the course in marriage and family” 
and to provide “a thorough discussion of prep- 
aration for and participation in contemporary 
American marriage” (Preface). Further, ` be 
wished to treat “most thoroughly those factors 
in contemporary culture and in typical family- 
life patterns” (p. 23). The volume fails to 
achieve these desirable goals. The treatment 
is too cursory to be either basic or thorough. 
And while a text may properly focus upon the 
affluent and college-oriented portion of a so- 
ciety, such patterns are not necessarily typical 
of the majority. 

Further, Kelley aimed “not to reinforce the 
student’s previously established viewpoints but 


be 
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to broaden his thinking... .”” Our young people 
“live in a rapidly changing society that will 
not permit them to settle comfortably into 
roles established by their parents .. .,” and 
“we must reexamine traditional answers” (Pre- 
face). Yet one is impressed by the many lost 
opportunities to examine diverse contemporary 
views and assumptions critically. For example: 
“Are we really meant for each other?” and 
“Who was at fault in the broken marriage?” 
(p. 277); a home “ought to be in a neighbor- 
hood that fits the socioeconomic status of the 
couple” (p. 468); a military family “should 
take pride in the work the father is doing 
....” (regardless of what the military does?) 
(p. 574); and on p. 521 the influence of the 
military is lumped with CARE, the Peace 
Corps, and religious programs in the world. The 
author repeatedly contends that the adolescent 
period is one of rebellion (pp. 48, 52, 223)— 
young people “have an opportunity to choose 
freely their own partners” (p. 287)—-which 
overlooks the delimiting social factors. He also 
makes such statements as these: “No couple 
should be unwilling to meet the challenge of 
a handicapped child” (p. 503)—-which avoids 
medical predeterminations and a consideration 
of therapeutic abortion; “A woman finds ful- 
fillment as a... mother of his children” (pp. 
117, 584)—does he mean their children?; 
“A vocal minority of the populace criticizes 
many national policies overseas” (p. 158)—is 
that undesirable?; and “Family stability and 
moral integrity of a people can be eroded 
through too much comfort and too much 
luxury . . .; granting welfare to needy families 
might illustrate this” (p. 162). 

Such “factual” statements as the following 
also surprise one: “Men have more frequent 
nocturnal emissions than women” (p. 388). 
New groups of immigrants are asserted to cling 
instinctively to city ghettos (p. 58). Lower 
class families “have a higher birth rate,” and 
it is contended that they will always more than 
reproduce themselves (p. 185). The claim is 
made that “there has been a decrease in resi- 
dential . . . segregation” (p. 268). And in a 
discussion of the first month of life, we are told 
that the infant heart beat “can be distinguished” 
(p. 497). 

The author manages to discuss “service 
marriages” (p. 262) without reference to Hill, 
“permissiveness with affection” (p. 63) with 
no allusion to Reiss, technology and family 
change (p. 371) with no bow to Nimkoff, and 
s0 On. 

Some material will mis-educate the reader re- 
garding research methodology: references to 
“random dating” (pp. 42, 59, 61) that is not 
random; statments that fail to differentiate 
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numbers and proportions (e.g., regarding work- 
ing wives, on page 359); implications that 
statistical predictions properly can be made 
for single cases rather than classes (p. 75), or 
“with absolute certainty” rather than as proba- 
bilities (p. 103); suggestions that case studies 
might provide the same understanding as “gen- 
eral statistics of large numbers of people” (p. 
66); or that “shoulds” can be decided by later 
research (pp. 84-85, 147). 

One loses count of the “shoulds” and 
“oughts” in the volume. Interestingly, they are 
sparsely found in the “scientific” medical-bio- 
logical portions. There are also frequent refer- 
ences to undefined “mature religious faith” (p. 
354), a “true religious viewpoint” (p. 424), an 
“ethical and social outlook” (p. 430), and 
“moral and religious sensitivity” (p. 236), 
which in its value system never reveals concern 
with other than affluent and conforming sub- 
urbanite people, despite one allusion to the 
“needs of the larger community and the world 
beyond” (p. 482). 

The author recognizes that “we often put a 
great deal of emphasis on external appearances” 
(p. 316). Yet general materialistic values 
permeate his treatment of expensive weddings 
(p. 313), large savings (p. 474), housing in 
the “proper” neighborhood (p. 467), budgetary 
items which omit any significant contributions 
to the larger society (p. 453), and life insur- 
ance (p. 463). 

While it is desirable to prompt students to 
reflect upon text materials, almost three-fifths 
of the end-of-chapter queries refer to “you” or 
“your opinion.” Too little substance has been 
provided for intelligent consideration of many 
of these questions. In some cases one could not 
respond without making a research endeavor 
(e.g., has there been an increase in interracial 
marriages in your community?). The outline for 
a “family analysis” probably could not en- 
gender really critical inquiry, given the students’ 
weak preparation. 

One is appreciative of the tremendous work 
and personal care devoted to any such publica- 
tion. However, this “functional” text is not 
substantial enough to function well. 


Black Families in White America, by ANDREW 
BILLINGSLEY, with the assistance of AMY 
TATE BILLINGSLEY. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1968. 218 pp. $4.95. 


Josera M. GARZA 
Mississippi State University 


This book is organized into four parts, each 
of which conforms exceptionally well to the 
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author’s central theme that the Negro family 
is best understood when viewed a3 existing 
within the Negro community and as highly in- 
terdependent with the institutions in the larger 
(white) society. In the first part the author 
discusses in detail what he considers the most 
fruitful theoretical approach to understanding 
the Negro family, namely, a social systems 
framework. The second part deals with the re- 
mote and recent historical, background of the 
Negro family; the third with the varied sources 
of achievement and opportunity available to 
Negroes; and the fourth with defects in Ameri- 
can thinking that have presumably given rise to, 
and are helping to perpetuate structural and 
cultural inequalities. An appendix is devoted 
to establishing the idea that even though the 
Negro has received detailed study, the Negro 
“family” has been seriously neglected. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Andrew Bill- 
ingsley’s basic contributions are contained in 
Part 3 (Chapters 4 and 5) and the Appendix. 
In Part 3 he does not really say anything new, 
but his notion of “screens of opportunity” 
portrays the structural inequalities that Negroes 
encounter daily more vividly and effectively 
than any existing concept known to this re- 
viewer. Both students of Negro life and the 
general public could profit from this portrayal. 
In the Appendix, Billingsley’s assertion that the 
Negro family has been largely neglected by 
American scholarship is convincingly sub- 
stantiated. 

On the negative side of the ledger is the fact 
that the reader will frequently find himself 
somewhat puzzled. For example, the author 
takes great pains to demonstrate that many 
diverse structures typify family life among 
Negroes, thus preparing the reader to antici- 
pate an extended discussion of the relation be- 
tween family structure and function (conse- 
quence); but no such discussion follows. As a 
case in point, Billingsley identifies several types 
and subtypes of nuclear families but fails to 
establish the sociological significance of each. 
It is really important, for example, to know 
that a female who is head of a family is (1) 
legally separated, (2) divorced, or (3) wid- 
owed? If so, important for what? The author 
does not address himself sufficiently to these 
questions. : 

Second, his criticism of Glazer and Moynihan 
(p. 37) is without foundation. They do not, 
as he contends, deny or imply that Negroes 
have no common history. Their position is that 
Negro history and life # America is a product 
of American society and cannot be traced to 
social life or institutions in Africa. Billingsley’s 
descriptions of African variations in family life 
imply that these can account for “similar struc- 


tures” among American Negroes. But he fails 
to establish a link between African and Amer- 
ican Negro family life. The remainder of the 
chapter is devoted to accounts of slavery, in- 
terracial marriage, and Reconstruction, and the 
impact of these phenomena upon family life of 
Negroes. It is an ald topic, but his presentation 
is characterized by remarkable unity, clarity, 
and vividness. 

Another puzzlement is his interpretation of 
Figure 4 (pp. 79-81). He indicates that “nearly 
half” of Negro adults 25 years and over by 
1965 had completed no more than 8 years of 
formal education. The data, however, indicates 
that the interpretation in fact should read 
“slightly more than half.” Finally, the author 
asserts that white persons who believe that 
Negroes should be nonviolent have misinter- 
preted Martin Luther King—yet in the same 
breath he contends that King gave his strategy 
the highest priority (p. 110). After spending 
a disproportionate amount of time on this 
paragraph I concluded that the author is really 
trying to convey something other than what 
is written. 

If the author’s basic goal is to identify and 
make clearer some of the difficulties that 
Negro families encounter in American society, 
the book is a success. On the other hand, his 
proposed “solutions” (Chapter 7) confuse 
rather than guide. And herein is revealed the 
weakness of the “social systems” approach. 


Communication and Social Change in Latin 
America: Introducing New Technology, by 
Dat, D. DEUTSCHMANN, HUBER ELLINGs- 
wortH, and Jonn T. McNetiy. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. 123 pp. $10.00. 


ALAIN Y. DESSAINT 
University of Hawatt 


Although the title seems to imply a more 
general study, this volume is simply a summary 
of the results of a questionnaire given to 309 
“change agents” in Latin American urban 
areas. The authors investigated perceptions re- 
garding technological change, “communication 
inputs and outputs” relating to change, and 
“differences between persons with and without 
training in the United States” (p. 3). The sam- 
ple included 169 “professional and technical” 
persons who had received training in the United 
States under the auspices of the Agency for 
International Development, and 140 “counter- 
parts” without such training. About 80 percent 
of the members of each group were government 
employees. It should be noted that members 
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of the first group suggested names for inclusion 
in the second group. 

The results are not surprising. The re- 
spondents were aware of change and generally 
welcomed it. The mass media generally, and 
the print media especially, were associated with 
self-reported change activity and with the use 
of foreign ideas. The relation between foreign 
experience and the introduction of new tech- 
nology was ambiguous. The authors try to 
establish “that U.S. training was a significant 
influence in the direction of involvement in 
change” (p. 105), but this is a questionable 
conclusion in view of the differences in educa- 
tional and occupational levels between the two 
groups, the selection procedure for A.ID. 
trainees, and the different time periods over 
which respondents were asked to list changes 
which they had inaugurated. 

The authors—who are specialists in commu- 
nications—tend to emphasize the mass media 
at the expense of other factors such as the 
relationships between change and traditional 
patterns. They neglect to take into account 
the particular circumstances under which 
change was introduced—-whether or not it was 
needed, whether or not it was inaugurated at 
an opportune time, whether or not it was 
introduced through established leaders. In 
common with many similar reports which at- 
tempt to gauge the effectiveness of United 
States government programs to accelerate or 
guide social change, this report lacks an ade- 
quate definition of change (or of different 
types of change). There is an underlying as- 
sumption that any type of change is good and 
a naive belief that changes can be compared 
through statistical methods, much as one would 
tally the number of bananas produced in a 
particular country. Reality is not as simple 
as that. Careful analyses of well-documented 
studies of the processes involved in technologi- 
cal, organizational, ideational, and other types 
of change would seem to provide a more fruit- 
ful approach. 


Colombia: Social Structure and the Process of 
Development, by T. LYNN SmirH. Gaines- 
ville, Fla.: University of Florida Press, 1968. 
389 pp. $12.50. 


MAURICE ZEITLIN 
University of Wisconsin 


The study of the social aspects of economic 
change, growth, and development scarcely exists 
as an established field in sociology. What has 
been written is typically inadequate, incompe- 
tent, and incorrect. The bulk of the work by 
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other social scientists in this area changes this 
situation little. There is no adequate body of 
academic research, not to speak of social 
theory, which can enlighten us much about the 
social components, concommitants, causes, and 
consequences of economic growth and develop- 
ment. Even the better writing in this area often 
suffers from inadequate historical and com- 
parative sensitivity and inadequate empirical 
research. Aside from its uselessness from a 
scientific standpoint, academic writing on this 
subject—whatever the authors’ discipline— 
typically contains considerable ideological con- 
tent (usually obscured by a style of dispas- 
sionate objectivity) designed to rationalize the 
extant internal, and international, system of 
political economy. 

I have said “most,” “typically,” and “often,” 
because there are several studies which are 
largely exceptions to these strictures. One may 
find fault (even serious fault) with them, but 
they are, nevertheless, valuable studies written 
by men whose scholarship commands respect. 
T. Lynn Smith’s present book is one such study. 
It is an informative and careful study of the 
Colombian agrarian system and its relationship 
to development in the society at large. Smith’s 
thesis is that the agrarian system is the central 
causal complex in the development process. 
Indeed, he argues that the perfection of the 
system of advanced plow culture was “the su- 
preme achievement of the nineteenth century” 
and “the indispenseable prelude” for the in- 
dustrial, scientific, and social achievements to 
follow (p. 218). It is not this thesis and its 
elaboration which constitutes Smith’s contribu-. 
tion, however. Rather, the book’s value is in 
its detailed description of the contours of so- 
cial relations in the countryside: the size and 
shape of the ruling landed class (terratenientes) 
and the largely landless class of campesinos, 
and the hacienda system of which they form 
integral parts. This description is based on 
research and observation in Colombia during 
a quarter of a century and on careful analysis 
of data from the 1960 agricultural census. 

The chief deficiency in Smith’s book is one 
that is typical of writing by Americans on the 
social aspects of economic life and social 
stratification. Unlike many, he argues that “the 
extent to which ownership and control [of 
agricultural holdings] is either concentrated in 
a few hands or widely distributed among those 
who live by cultivating the soil, is the most im- 
portant single determinant of the welfare of 
the people in the rural districts” (p. 7). Smith 
fails, however, to show us in any systematic 
fashion (or even to conceptualize) how this 
process works. He fails because he does not 
reveal the social process by which the land- 
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lords obtain the product of the peasantry’s 
labor. Again, unlike many social scientists, he 
not only knows this process occurs, but says 
so: “The families [which own the great landed 
estates] secure the bulk of all that is produced 
within the community, over and above that 
which must go to meet the bare creature needs 
of the workers and their families,” maintaining 
this situation through their “stranglehold upon 
the political and administrative machinery of 
the nation” (p. 324). 

Smith’s failure to analyze and elaborate on 
this process is not a personal failure, but one 
which is attributable to the body of social 
theory and style of work dominant in social 
science in the United States today. Academic 
social scientists typically have not addressed 
themselves to such questions as economic ex- 
ploitation—the social and economic process by 
which the direct producing class is separated 
from the product of its labor (beyond that 
which is necessary for its subsistence and re- 
production), and this product obtained by the 
class which owns and controls the means of 
production, Academic social science in the 
United States contains no concepts, let alone 
theory, designed to analyze the economic ex- 
ploitation of one class by another. This is as 
true in the study of “social stratification” as 
it is in the study of the distribution of national 
income and wealth, the determination of prices, 
or economic growth and development. Glim- 
mers of awareness of this appear in the work of 
some social scientists, but nothing more. Seri- 
ous and systematic attention to these questions 
is not given in either research or teaching. 

This is clear from Smith’s book, especially 
his chapter on social stratification “theory.” 
His concepts and propositions are drawn from 
the body of prevailing academic sociological 
writing on social stratification. But none of 
them concerns the economic relationship exist- 
ing between the owning and producing classes, 
which is central to their very existence—the 
objective process of economic exploitation. This 
lack is especially noticeable in Smith’s discus- 
sion of social stratification because it occurs 
despite his concrete and often passionate dis- 
cussion elsewhere in the book of the landlords’ 
exploitation of the peasants. It is not a question 
he wants to ignore, but one which he must, 
given his reliance on the tools of his discipline. 
If the analysis of the process of economic ex- 
ploitation as a central aspect of the relation- 
ship between classes should become a subject 
of serious theoretical attention and research 
about such faraway places as Colombia, such 
questions about social reality might be raised 
in the United States. It might become neces- 
sary for social scientists to attend to such 
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questions as what relationship there may be 
between economic concentration, the class 
structure, the distribution of national income 
and wealth, and differential life chances in our 
own country. It is a measure of the value of 
Smith’s book that it provokes one to think 
about such questions. 


From Zamindar to Ballot Box: Community 
Change in a North Indian Market Town, by 
Ricsarp G. Fox. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. 302 pp. $12.00. 


HuGuH S. PLUNKETT 
University of Virginia 


Tezibazar is a market town of some 7000 
persons located in the densely populated agri- 
cultural region of eastern Uttar Pradesh. Inter- 
mediate in size between village and city, Tezi- 
bazar is a sub-regional center linking rural 
villagers to the larger society through its 
mediating groups and institutions. Professor 
Fox describes the changing relationship be- 
tween the community and its region from two 
perspectives: he analyzes the social organiza- 
tion of merchant castes, stressing commercial 
activities and political factionalism, and gives 
detailed consideration to the town’s major com- 
mercial caste, the Umar. 

Fox argues that, since the founding of the 
town, community cohesion and political con- 
trol have been imposed by external agencies— 
the samindars of the title. In such circum- 
stances, replicate family-based business con- 
cerns dominated by merchant castes developed 
a highly competitive economic life. Internal 
cohesion within castes lessened in the face of 
pressures generated by business competition in 
an impoverished economy. Independence, adult 
suffrage, and zemsndars abolition completed the 
destruction of the landed elite by the early 
1950’s, and the contro] they once exercised has 
been replaced by the competing influences of 
state and regional political segments mediated 
through local factions. Where it was formerly 
isolated, and protected by saméndar inter- 
mediaries, the town is now exposed to the 
pressures of regional politics. Community co- 
hesion is replaced by increased allegiance to 
party and communal groups. 

Through intended primarily as a case study, 
this book also presents material on a range of 
topics of broader scope. Fox’s discussion of 
urban caste organization and of “caste cate- 
gories” helps to clarify our understanding of 
caste as social process. His description of “sub- 
sistence ideology” in orienting business prac- 
tices provides a pcint of departure for com- 
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parison with other urban groups and settings, 
and with changing rural economic processes and 
planning in South Asia as well. And in a brief 
chapter relating Tezibazar to studies on urban- 
ism, Fox offers an important revision of Sjo- 
berg’s perspective—pointing out that towns 
such as Tezibazar, through involved in a pre- 
industrial technology, are affected by the in- 
dustrial world indirectly through economic and 
political processes generated initially by 
colonialism. In Fox’s view, such towns are 
more appropriately considered “post-colonial” 
than pre-industrial. 

This book is a valuable addition to the grow- 
ing body of anthropological literature on so- 
cial change in complex societies, both in the 
analysis of Tezibazar as a community in change, 
and in the bases it provides for comparative 
studies in similar settings. 


Pluralism in Africa, edited by Leo KUPER and 
M. G. Smatu. Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
California Press, 1969. 546 pp. $12.75. 


MARGARET PEIL 
Birmingham University, England 


The papers printed here were presented at a 
colloquium at the University of California, 
Los Angeles in 1966. They are more unified 
than conference papers often are, because con- 
tributors had copies of the two introductory 
papers for some time before the meeting and 
because the two concluding chapters were 
written after the discussion had taken place. 
The problem was to develop a theory of social 
pluralism, taking the work of J. S. Furnivall as 
the starting point. The colloquium brought 
together experts on North, East, and Southern 
Africa: sociologists, anthropologists, historians, 
political scientists, and a linguist-administrator. 
The result is sometimes stimulating, but more 
often confusing. 

The main difficulty is that each contributor 
has a somewhat different definition of pluralism 
(soctal, cultural, or structural) and a plural so- 
ciety (or a pluralist society, which is not the 
same thing). Equilibrium and conflict models 
are proposed and modified, and colonial so- 
cieties (on which the economist Furnivall based 
his theory) are compared with pre-colonial and 
post-independence plural societies of the set- 
tler-dominated and ethnic-conflict types in 
Africa and with plural or stratified societies 
elsewhere in the world. Leo Kuper tries to ride 
herd on this pluralism of interpretation, but 
even he has to admit in the final chapter that 
the discussion has been hard to follow. 

Leo Kuper and M. G. Smith each contributed 
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three chapters, far more than the usual effort 
required of editors. Kuper’s introductory and 
concluding chapters attempt, in the editorial 
manner, to clarify the relationship of divergent 
viewpoints. His third article assesses the pros- 
pects of violence or peaceful democratization 
in white settler societies. Smith concentrates 
on the theoretical model; his concluding chap- 
ter comments on critics of Furnivall and of his 
own earlier work and indicates theoretical de- 
velopments suggested by the colloquium. His 
contribution to the conference proper is to 
review the literature on pre-colonia!l plural 
societies (in Africa and elsewhere) at a pace 
which leaves the reader panting far behind. 
The difficulty with being asked to consider 
eight ethnic groups as examples of a point is 
that one loses the point in the process of con- 
sidering them. 

Other contributors are somewhat easier to 
read. Van den Berghe explores the relationship 
between pluralism and the polity of a theoreti- 
cal level; Alexandre, Davidson, Hilda Kuper, 
and Lofchie discuss pluralism as found in the 
French colonies, Northern Rhodesia (before 
it became Zambia), South Africa and Uganda, 
and Zanzibar respectively. Mazrui, Thompson, 
and Gluckman look at the changes which have 
taken place in recent years and estimate the 
course of future depluralization or integration. 
It is the effects of pluralism in new nations 
which make its study relevant today. This 
book is a positive contribution to the literature 
on pluralism, but it is a difficult book to read. 


Contributions to Mediterranean Sociology: 
Mediterranean Rural Communities and Social 
Change, edited by J.-G. Preristrany. The 
Hague, The Netherlands: Mouton and Co., 
1968. 349 pp. Paperbound. 45 F. 


Davin MAKOFSKY 
State University of New York at Binghamton 


The book is the third volume of a series de- 
signed to bring the views of Mediterranean 
area study to the attention of the general pub- 
lic. The contributors most familiar to American 
scholars—e.g., Pitt-Rivers, Stirling, Friedl, J. 
Halpern—are anthropologists who have ex- 
tended village research to problems of social 
change. They are joined by a wide range of 
other scholars in an attempt to cover such 
diverse subjects as economic development, mi- 
gration, marketing patterns, social values, and 
political structure. The coverage of the area 
is unbalanced; half the articles deal with 
Greece, while centers of the Arab Mediter- 
ranean world such as Egypt, Lebanon, and 
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Syria are excluded. The quality of the articles 
varies considerably. Some are methodologically 
naive: e.g., Moustaka—“reasons for wishing to 
migrate”; “to find work,” 37.54 percent; “to 
live better,” 25.27 percent. Others are relatively 
unsophisticated given our current state of 
knowledge: e.g., Evelpidis—causes for rural 
exodus in Greece: (1) in some areas the land 
was not fertile; (2) the mechanization of agri- 
culture led to unemployment, etc. The weakest 
articles are on migration, and most of these are 
in French. 

The study of the Mediterranean area pre- 
sents difficulties for those unfamiliar with the 
region, It is Balkanized rather than culturally 
unified, and it is the home of a series of im- 
portant civilizations with extensive European 
contacts. One reviewer wrote of Friedl’s Vas#- 
tka study: “The life of the village Greeks is 
left just this side of credibility. It is a paradox 

. and if Greeks were not Westerners, no 
doubt this description would render them con- 
vincingly believable’ (Gearing, American An- 
thropologist, 65, 1963, p. 1170). The remark is 
to the point. We often expect the peoples of 
the world to fit into preconceived Western 
and traditional models; and yet these peoples 
—Turks, Greeks, Spaniards, Slavs—have seen 
enough of our ways to slowly adopt many 
European innovations into their diverse cul- 
tures. 

Thus, Stirling observes that a “personal mo- 
ralty” (what we might call corruption”) reigns 
in place of a bureaucratic ethos in tke adminis- 
tration of southern Italy. These Italians have 
dealt with Rome for over a century; even 
though contemporary governments may want 
to alter established relations, the southern 
Italians now have a tradition of transforming 
formal bureaucracy into their own frame of 
reference. Similarly, in Friedl’s Vasilika the 
life-style of the peasants has changed consider- 
ably: dialects have been dropped, clothes have 
changed, and professional occupations are now 
desired. Yet, to Friedl, the model of emulation 
is closer to Sjoberg’s pre-industrial elite than 
to our image of the Western capitalist or pro- 
fessional. We often believe that economic 
relations will change these cultures, yet Camp- 
bell presents a sensitive study of merchant- 
shepherd dealings which shows the merchant 
closer to the patron than to the contractual 
partner, Halpern, in Yugoslavia, documents the 
ability of the peasant-worker to absorb tech- 
nological innovation and only partially trans- 
form his village way of life. Campbell aptly 
calls the peasant-worker “both an agent of 
stability and an instigator of change.” 

Social science has only begun to develop 
theories of multilinear evolution, and explana- 


tions of change have largely been drawn from 
causal features present in our own historical 
experience. At a time when the Communist 
and the Western-oriented capitalist and pro- 
fessional daily compete in their attempts to 
transform the masses of the population, only 
the bravest among us can argue that the future 
of these nations can be explained from a model 
of European society. The volume is rich, then, 
in the sort of evidence that may lead us to 
challenge our assumptions. 


Culture and Society in India, by NIRMAL 
Kumar Bose. Bombay, India: Asia Publish- 
ing House (Distributed by Taplinger, New 
York), 1967. 440 pp. $10.25. 


KEHARATI L. SINDWANT 
Northern Michigan University 


The book is a collection of twenty-four es- 
says written by the author over a period of 
more then forty years (1925-1966). The essays 
cover a wide variety of subjects—anthropology, 
geography, history, politics, and sociology—and 
give the reader an encyclopaedic survey of In- 
dian culture and civilization. There is particular 
emphasis on various aspects of the cultural 
anthropology of India; a few essays are some- 
what irrelevant to the major theme of the book. 

The main purpose of the book is to show 
that: (1) social institutions are crystallized 
manifestations of the behavior of communities; 
(2) persons and groups of people adapt them- 
selves to their cultural heritage and somewhat 
modify the social structure in the process; (3) 
the constant interplay between life’s needs and 
satisfactions and the culture keeps the culture 
in a state of dynamic equilibrium. 

The author attempts to demonstrate by the 
selection of these articles that the human ele- 
ment plays an important role in cultural evolu- 
tion. 

The beok first discusses the geography of 
India. The author then divides the country into 
various cultural zones and discusses the culture 
of Orissa, which is sheltered from the rest of 
India by a massive block of low hills and deep 
jungles. Later, the Spring Festival of India is 
described in vivid detail, and some aspects of 
the archaeology of India are brought in by dis- 
cussions of the history and organization of cer- 
tain old Indian temples. ) 

The history of Indian tribes and the caste 
system is given in detail in eight different es- 
says. After this, the author describes some sig- 
nificant cultural aspects of his home state (Ben- 
gal), with particular focus upon Calcutta, 

Toward the end, there are a few essays on 
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political aspects of India and some thoughts on 
Gandhian philosophy. 

It seems to me that the author has tried to 
bring all his academic writings together in one 
publication without regard to the risk of irrele- 
vance and overlapping. No doubt some essays 
are important and pertinent, but for a student 
of the sociology of India, quite a few are not. 


Pakistan Sociological Perspectives: Collected 
Papers of the Pakistan Sociological Assocta- 
tions II, III, and IV Conferences, edited by 
HADER ALI CHAUDHARI, et al. Lahore, Pak- 
istan: Pakistan Sociological and IV Confer- 
ences Association, 1968. 277 pp. $8.00. 


Raymond E. Rites 
Colgate University 


Sociology became a recognized academic dis- 
cipline in Pakistan as recently as 1954 when 
Punjab University made it one of the elective 
subjects for the Bachelor of Arts degree. The 
first national conference of the Pakistan Soci- 
ological Association was held in 1964. This 
volume, Pakistan Sociological Perspectives, con- 
tains papers (some complete and others in ab- 
stract form) presented at the subsequent three 
conferences (1965, 1966, 1967). The papers ex- 
hibit a wide range of sociological interest and 
concern, and taken together offer an excellent 
source for reviewing the problems of, and pros- 
pects for, the development of sociology in Pak- 
istan. 

The strong influence of Western, and parti- 
cularly American, sociological thinking is evi- 
dent in the theoretical and methodological tech- 
niques used in these papers. However, this 
influence raises the problem of the relevance of 
sociology to Pakistani society. As A. K. Nazmul 
Karim notes in his presidential address to the 
1966 conference: “It is time that we take the 
warning against the pitfalls that lie hidden in 
the unexamined application of theory and meth- 
odology of certain Western writers for the 
study of our society. Sociology like any other 
science is, doubtless, universal in its approach, 
but society being the outcome of many par- 
ticularistic and parochial forces has to be 
understood in the context of those forces” (p. 
76). Nazmul Karim’s caution appears as an 
underlying theme in many of the papers. In 
“Interviewing an Illiterate Population,” for ex- 
ample, Jamila Naeem describes some of the 
pitfalls that lie in the path of anyone trying to 
get accurate responses to simple survey ques- 
tions from a population which is both illiterate 
and ignorant of the research objectives. And 
Hassan Nawaz Gardezi, in a paper titled ‘“In- 
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dustrial Patterns and Urbanization in the 
United States and the Indo-Pakistan Sub- 
Continent,” finds indications that the process 
of urbanization in India and Pakistan, unlike 
the Western experience, has achieved—relative 
independence from industrialization. 

By contrast, papers such as those on sym- 
bolic interaction theory and theory construction 
by Muhammad Fayyaz, although excellent ex- 
positions, offer little if any critical reflection on 
the concepts discussed. Similarly, in Faharat 
Yusuf’s use of analysis of variance and Mu- 
hammad Raza’s application of elitist versus 
pluralistic conceptions of power to a village 
situation exemplify the application of theory. 
and technique without critical revision of con- 
cepts developed in the study of Western so- 
cieties. The issue of relevance raised by Karim 
can be made central to most of the papers in 
this volume. 

All the papers accept scientific criteria as es- 
sential to the study of Pakistani society. Sig- 
nificantly, scientific sociology is seen as making 
an essential contribution to the solution of hu- 
man problems confronting Pakistan as a chang- 
ing and developing society. The empirical stud- 
ies represented in these collections reflect the 
practical sociological concerns of a developing 
society, and it is in this area that more in- 
novation and originality appear. Examples are 
Gardezi’s study of the role of the midwife in 
family planning, Siddiqui’s study of motives 
involved in family size preferences, and Chaud- 
heri’s studies of farmers’ values and innovation. 

Taken together, these papers from three con- 
ferences of the Pakistan Sociological Associa- 
tion shows us a group of dynamic sociologists 
at work. Many are at the beginning of their 
careers, and this volume leads us to expect the 
development of creative sociology in Pakistan. 


Adolescents’ Values in a Changing Society: A 
Study of Trinidad Youth, by MARISA ZAVAL- 
LONI. The Hague, The Netherlands: Mouton 
and Co., 1968. 67 pp. Paperbound. 10 F. 


STEVEN R. BURKETT 
Washington State University 


The purpose of this study is to assess the im- 
pact of sociocultural change as reflected in the 
aspirations and self-images of White, “Colored,” 
East Indian, and Negro Trinidadian secondary 
school students (equivalent to U.S. college 
freshmen). During the period of study (1957- 
1961), the specific changes in question were 
Trinidad’s independence, the acquisition of po- 
litical power by the traditionally suppressed 
Negro and East Indian populations, and the 
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“officially tolerated” access of these two groups 
to high prestige occupations. The data are 
primarily based on autobiographical essays, al- 
though some data from self-administered ques- 
tionnaires are presented. 

Much of the analysis centers around a com- 
parison of the present and future plans of the 
East Indian and Negro students with those of 
the White and “Colored.” The former tend to: 
(a) be mobility oriented; (b) stress environ- 
mental obstacles to “success”; (c) have higher 
educational and occupational aspirations; (d) 
stress prestige as more important than wealth; 
and (e) choose “traditional” occupations, e.g., 
medicine. The latter tend to: (a) express values 
linked to status maintenance; (b) stress per- 
sonal shortcomings as obstacles to success; (c) 
emphasize wealth rather than prestige; and (d) 
choose “modern” occupations, e.g., engineering. 
In addition the author postulates an “inverse 
relationship between social prestige of various 
ethnic groups and a highly idealized self-image.” 

Unfortunately, the study is limited to stu- 
dents. Thus any generalizations to the total 
population of youth are suspect, particularly 
since “only 6 percent of the youth of the same 
age group reach secondary school,” a fact which 
the author withholds until the very last para- 
graph. A second problem is the author’s failure 
to make an adequate distinction between educa- 
tional aspirations and expectations. Thus her 
finding that the aspirations (expeciations) of 
some are “unrealistic” is questionable. And 
. finally, like other studies of this type, the au- 
thor’s extensive use of autobiographical ma- 
terials frequently leaves the reader wondering 
what happened to the rest of the sample popu- 
lation. For example, tables presenting dominant 
themes regarding long-range goals account for 
much less than half the students studied. De- 
spite these problems, however, the author does 
add new data to a growing body of comparative 
literature; her book should be read for that 
reason, if for no other. 


The Role and Status of Women in the Sovtet 
Union, edited by Donan R. Brown. New 
York: Teachers College Press, 1968. 139 pp. 
$6.25. 


EVELYN ELLIS ELMER 
East Tennessee State University 


This slender volume delineates surprisingly 
well the status of Soviet women. It also touches 
upon several basic issues regarding human be- 
havior and social organization. As is character- 
istic of products of interdisciplinary symposia, 
the book exhibits unevenness, lack of integra- 


tion, and occasional contradictions. In addi- 
tion, it bristles with long, somewhat confusing 
lists of footnotes and discussion notes, many 
of which might better have been incorporated 
into the text. Nevertheless, it presents an inter- 
esting, objective portrait of Soviet womanhood 
using materials ranging from detailed statistical 
tables to an impressionistic summary of the 
Russian poet’s view cf women. 

The author sees the present status of Soviet 
women as the product of many intricately inter- 
twined factors, including women’s pre-Revolu- 
tionary subordination, the pressures of indus- 
trialization and urbanization, the almost incre- 
dibly high loss of men in war and revolution, 
and the Marxist ideological commitment to 
equality of the sexes. Despite occasional prag- 
matic deviations, Soviet ideology since the Rev- 
olution has anticipated a future in which women 
would be freed for tull economic participation 
through the communalization of their tradi- 
tional functions of homemaking and child-rear- 
ing. Unfortunately for women, however, pro- 
vision of the promised communal facilities has 
lagged far behind women’s induction into the 
labor force. Thus theoretical equality of rights 
and obligations has led, in practice, to continued 
subordination and the double burdens of em- 
ployed homemakers. 

Recent statistics showing that women are 
underrepresented in executive positions in in- 
dustry and government and are virtually absent 
from the higher ranks of the Communist party 
suggest that suborcination will continue. The 
underrepresentation of young women in institu- 
tions of higher learning argues that this will also 
be the paitern of the future. Unlike their West- 
ern counterparts, moreover, Soviet women do 
not have the partial compensation of protective 
laws or chivalrous attitudes shielding them 
from rough, dirty jobs. Some still work as coal 
miners, asphalt pavers, and stevedores. 

The author believes that two major prob- 
lem areas of the Soviet woman—time pressures 
and blurred feminine identity—are by-products 
of industrialization. These by-products are also 
components of the American working wife’s 
“dilemma,” a popular sociological topic for sev- 
eral decades; but in the United States such 
problems are judged less acute, in part because 
women usually decide upon careers voluntarily 
and without undue governmental pressures or 
the spur of dire poverty. Furthermore, as one 
author notes, our society has actually done 
more than the U.S.S.R. to ease the homemaking 
burdens of the employed woman. The Soviet 
Union now seems intent upon further com- 
munalization of feminine functions, although 
perhaps not to the extent implied by the earlier 
goal of the “withering away” of the family. 
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New steps in this direction will constitute an 
interesting experiment in social change, testing 
such sociological beliefs as those regarding the 
crucial socializing and stabilizing functions of 
the family. 

Despite the previously mentioned weak- 
nesses, this very readable book offers enlight- 
ment about several relatively unpublicized fa- 
cets of Soviet life. It could be profitably read 
by many sociologists, particularly specialists in 
the family, social institutions, and social change. 


The Challenge of America’s Metropolitan Popu- 
lation Outlook, 1960 to 1985, by PATRICIA 
Leravey Hopce and Do M. Havser. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. 106 pp. 
$5.00. 


WILtiAM W. PENDLETON 
Emory University 


In this short monograph the authors use 
standard projection techniques to examine the 
impact of the processes of “explosion” (growth) 
and “implosion” (concentration) on the de- 
mographic future of American cities. Their re- 
sults are presented for the nation as a whole 
and for each of the five major census regions. 
There are comparisons among the regions, cen- 
tral cities, “rings,” and non-metropolitan areas 
regarding changes in racial and age structure, 
dependency, density, labor force, and rates of 
growth. The report was originally prepared for 
the National Commission on Urban Problems, 
and the topics considered and the interpreta- 
tions offered properly reflect that commitment. 
Demographers and most sociologists will neither 
quarrel with nor be surprised by the results of 
the study. 

Some of the more important results are: (1) 
a relative increase in the proportion of the labor 
force residing in the suburbs and falling in the 
younger age categories {which suggests a need 
to reallocate jobs), (2) increasing residential 
segregation by race (which suggests even greater 
social divisiveness along racial lines), (3) a 
large increase in the number of people in the 
retirement ages (which points to the need for 
health and supportive programs), and (4) a 
differential between white and nonwhite in 
changes in the age structure (which shows that 
jobs for nonwhites in the 15-44 age category 
will have to double by 1985 just to maintain 
the present relatively low rate of employment, 
and that jobs for whites will have to increase 
53 percent). Even though some findings are 
confounded by the poor definition of suburb 
(the “ring” or noncentral city part of the 
SMSA) with which the authors were forced to 
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work and the related problems of boundary 
changes, their findings are substantially correct 
and bear directly on the work of the Commis- 
sion. 

The book is written by demographers but not 
for demographers—at least not for demograph- 
ers who would expect a book bearing this title 
to include such topics as the effect of more 
parametric variation in projections upon the 
range of possible conditions, the sex structure 
of the various populations, and the possible im- 
pact of population control measures. The book 
is nenetheless a handy reference for general 
population trends and a fine demonstration of 
the close relationship between demographic 
processes and social conditions. Moreover, the 
presentation of results is relatively clear and in- 
cludes carefully worded cautions for the unso- 
phisticated reader and a well-prepared method- 
ological appendix. All these things make the 
book an excellent example of how such reports 
should be written. For that reason, many teach- 
ers will find it useful as collateral reading in 
population courses, especially those that deal 
with population policy. Praeger and the authors 
should be commended for making available to 
a wider audience a report that would otherwise, 
like many others, be distributed only in mimeo- 
graphed form and relegated to the files of the 
Sponsoring agency. 


People of Rural America, by Dare E HATH- 
AWAY, J. ALLAN BEEGLE, and W. Kerru 
BRYANT. A 1960 Census Monograph. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Com- 
merce-Bureau of the Census, 1968. 289 pp. 
$3.50. ; 


CALVIN VANLANDINGHAM 
Auburn University 


Before reading this monograph, I had the 
idea that it was probably another round in the 
rural-urban debate, and worse, a census mono- 
graph containing masses of boring descriptive 
data of little use to anyone but a few specialists. 
My ideas were totally incorrect. It is an excel- 
lent empirical study which not only provides 
descriptive and analytical data on our rural 
population, but also raises many throught-pro- 
voking questions. If one desires a topic for 
further research in this area, my suggestion is 
to read this monograph. 

This third monograph in the 1960 Census 
series is devoted primarily to the study of rural 
people. It is divided into ten chapters. Chapter 
One contains a discussion of various theories of 
metropolitan dominance and urban influence, as 
well as a discussion of the concepts rural anc 
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urban. Other chapters cover such topics as num- 
ber ‘and distribution of the rural population, 
age and sex composition, fertility, factors re- 
lated to fertility, education, employment, in- 
come, income differences, and summary and 
implications. In addition, some will find the 
forty-page statistical supplement as valuable as 
the chapters. 

| The authors note that “in addition to the in- 
` terest in the social and economic characteristics 
of the rural population, the purposes of the 
monograph are methodological and evaluative.” 
The latter appears to be more important. 
Firstly, the authors are testing the utility of the 
rural farm and rural nonfarm categories now 
utilized by the Bureau of the Census. Secondly, 
they are attempting to answer the question, “Is 
there support for the assertion that the degree 
of rurality in itself is a factor that explains 
some of the observed differences in such items 
as family income, personal income, and fertility 
rates?” 

Three measures of rurality are employed. 
The first is simply the distance away a county 
is from the nearest SMSA. In arriving at values, 
the other two consider the size of the central 
city as well as the distance. In this manner, all 
counties in the conterminous United States are 
assigned scores according to their degree of 
rurality. With such a measure, multiple regres- 
sion can be employed, and the authors appropri- 
ately note that their “analysis will be of par- 
ticular significance to researchers interested in 
the use of computers in analysis of census 
data.” 

The results indicate that the rural categories 
now used by the Bureau of the Census are 
rather futile. There appears to be as much 
variation within categories as there is between 
categories. The multivariate regression analyses 
at the national, regional, and divisional levels 
indicate that there is considerable variation be- 
tween the rural population in one region and 
the rural population in another. Their analysis 
also indicates that most of the economic and 
social variation in rural areas is a function of 
proximity to metropolitan areas, 

On the basis of their results, the authors make 
several recommendations. They propose that 
the Bureau of the Census revise their classifica- 
_ tion scheme. First, counties should be classified 
as non-metropolitan or metropolitan. Then, 
within counties, the population should be di- 
vided into urban, rural-village, and rural-open- 
country. They also recommend that the urban 
area concept be extended to include cities of 
25,000 or more. 

Any researcher can find aspects of empirical 
research with which he can take issue. My over- 


all evaluation of this work is that it is a more 


than adequate piece of research and that any . 


specific criticisms therefore seem picky. The 
research topic is timely, the design well-planned, 
the statistical techniques valid, and the conclu- 
sions tenable. Considering the mass of data in- 
volved, the report is well written and the data 
presented in a systematic manner. Many will 
find the charts, figures, and tables quite useful 
This reviewer would like to see more research 
utilize the measure of rurality employed in this 
monograph. It appears to have much validity 
and utility. 
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Immigrants in Indusiry, by SHEILA PATTERSON. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1968. 
425 pp. $7.00. 


CHARLES D Kine 
Texas Technological College 


The absorption of immigrants into industry, 
as conceived by Patterson, is a process having 
three phases: accommodation, assimilation, and 
pluralistic integration. Only the first two follow 
in sequence, for pluralistic integration may be 
seen as an alternative to assimilation as the final 
stage of the absorption process. Using this con- 
ceptual scheme, the author characterizes the 
absorption of various immigrant groups— 
mainly East Europeans, Irish, and West Indians 
—into industry in Croydon, a major industrial 
suburb of London. She then attempts to des- 
ignate the factors which shape the absorption 
process, such as labor shortage, managerial pre- 
dispositions, proportion and rate of intake, 
labor-cores, and specified characteristics of the 
immigrants. 

The book has four parts: Background, Field- 
work Report, Findings and Conclusions, and 
Detailed Studies of Three Selected Firms. In 
the Appendix are a number of maps and charts, 
and the interview schedule. There are five pages 


of bibliography and a detailed index. The or- ` 


ganization of the book is unusual. Part IV is 
more like an appendage, coming as it does after 
two chapters of “findings and conclusions” and 
presenting purely descriptive accounts of im- 
migrant-host relations in three firms. 

This study has sacrified rigor and depth of 
analysis for sheer quantity and descriptive de- 
tail, In order to cover more firms, the in- 
formants were persons from management, not 
the workers. All too often, conclusions are sup- 
ported by quotations of informant opinion, 
rather than erated in some’ conceptual 
framework. The definitions of the phases of 
the absorption process are used for description 
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alone. An incipient conceptualization is evident 
in the use of such terms as “the thin-end-of-the- 
wedge,” “labor-cores,” visibility, audibility, and 
proportion and rate of intake, but these are not 
rigorously defined or employed systematically in 
the analysis. The “mileage” gained from the de- 
tailed study of three firms is to be questioned, 
for even here the investigation failed to include 
actual immigrant-host relations at the place of 
work. An analysis of agendas of works council 
sessions could possibly have been an additional 
source of information on some aspects of the 
absorption process. Perhaps the most glaring 
deficiency is that, after a lapse of about eight 
years between fieldwork and publication, the 
study offers only a few general suggestions to 
explain the recent reversal in race relations in 
Britain and to answer the question why there 
seems to be less negativism in Croydon than 
elsewhere. 

Anyone who turns to this book for new theory 
or for rigorous application of existing concepts 
will be disappointed. As a fairly penetrating and 
intimate description of the absorption of im- 
migrants into industry in one British com- 
munity, however, it is recommended to those 
who can use such information to generate 
concepts and theory. 


Statistics for the Social Scientist, by K. A. YEO- 
MANS. Middlesex, England: Penguin Books, 
Ltd., 1968. Volume I: Introducing Statistics, 
258 pp. $3.25. Volume IL: Applied Statistics, 
397 pp. $3.75. 


POWHATAN J]. WOOLDRIDGE 
The University of Iowa 


Statistics for the Social Scientist is a two- 
volume text designed for students with limited 
mathematical backgrounds. Although ostensibly 
directed to social scientists’ in general, the 
emphasis in the examples and statistical pro- 
cedures is on economics. Throughout both vol- 
umes, the author attempts to discuss “logical 
extensions of the more elementary concepts— 
with the object of indicating recent develop- 
ments and modern applications.” 

The result is a presentation of techniques, 
derivations, and examples in somewhat encylo- 
pedic fashion. The coverage sometimes suffers 
in depth for what it gains in breadth, but the 
author does a generally good job of boiling 
topics down to a few concise paragraphs. In 
part this is accomplished by placing complex 
mathematical treatments in a separate section 
at the end of each chapter, with the result that 
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the text is unusually readable. However, in 
some instances the treatment is too condensed 
for the beginning student. 

Introducing Statistics covers basis arithmetic 
and algebra, graphic and tabular presentation of 
data, averages and measures of dispersion, index 
numbers, two-variable linear correlation, and 
the analysis of time series. Applied Statistics 
covers basic principles of inductive statistics, 
sampling designs, non-linear and multiple re- 
gression and correlation, mathematical trend 
curves and exponential smoothing, nonpara- 
metric statistics, and econometrics and opera- 
tional research. Statistics for the Social Scien- 
tist has no glossary, and mathematical terms 
are sometimes used before they have been de- 
fined. In addition, American sociology students 
may find the substance of some examples and 
problems difficult to understand, due to the 
British orientation and the emphasis on eco- 
nomics. 

There are a number of points in the text that 
seem potentially confusing. For example, in 
discussing a test of the null hypothesis that 
u=2 (X=2.25, and P (H,)<.05 with a two- 
tailed test), the author states that “just be- 
cause 2.25 is greater than 2, no inference should 
be made about the average rate. . . having in- 
creased. Only if the H, had been stated as 
“#>2.0 could this conclusion be drawn from 
the test” (pp. 72, 73 Vol. II). Since the results 
of the test imply rejection of any null hy- 
pothesis that vip, this seems at best a mis- 
leading quibble. The author also chooses to talk 
in terms of accepting (instead of fasting to 
reject) the null hypothesis when the result is 
not statistically significant. Qualifications of 
generalizations are often left implicit; for ex- 
ample, the author states a “zero coefficient [for 
Pearsonian correlation] will cause us to infer 
the absence of any association between the 
variables,” when the absence of any nem 
association is meant (p. 188 Vol. I). And the 
student is asked to use chi square in testing 
for significance when substantive considerations 
clearly dictate the use of an order-based test 
statistic (problem 6.11.1 Vol. II) Although 
some of these usages are common in statistics 
texts, they are particularly likely to mislead the 
beginning student. 

Whether or not Statistics for the Soctal 
Scientist is suitable for adoption as a general, 
text in social statistics courses, its wide range 
of topics, its readability, and its numerous ex- 
amples make it a useful reference book for 
those moderately versed in statistics. Sociol- 
ogists interested in a quick introduction to 
some of the basics of economic statistics are 
likely to find it particularly helpful. 
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Interviewing: Strategy, Techniques, and Tac- 
tics, by RayMonp L. GorpEN. Homewood, 
D: The Dorsey Press, 1969. 388 pp. College 
price, $8.00. 


LEWIS ANTHONY DEXTER 
Dalhousie University 


The Preface, Table of Contents, and con- 
cluding paragraph are admirable in that they 
make clear (a) to whom the author is address- 
ing himself and (b) how he views the book. 
It is concerned with a broad range of strategies, 
techniques, and tactics—so broad, he says, that 
only planners and supervisors of research will 
' find all phases of the book directly relevant. 
However, even for the ordinary field inter- 
viewer, cribbed, cabined, and confined as he 
is by instructions, there is a minimal core area 
of pertinence (not spelled out explicitly any- 
where in the text, I think). Much of the book, 
he believes, will be useful to persons who inter- 
view as part of a professional responsibility— 
doctors and teachers, for instance; in this sense, 
he is trying to compete with Bingham, Moore, 
and Gustad, How to Interview. 

He has, he tells us, “attempted to share his 
discoveries in a way designed to launch the 
interviewer into a period of sustained self- 
development ... a critical evaluation of [his] 
own performance ... a progression of concep- 
tual and experiential steps” (p. 366}. 

The reality test of the book’s worth is, of 
course, not now practical. It should be tried 
out with the publics he has in mind. It is cer- 
tainly promising enough to make such trials 
worthwhile. I am reasonably certain that any- 
body engaged in critical thought about inter- 
viewing will want to have the book on hand 
to skim through from time to time. It makes 
unfamiliar points and puts familiar ones in a 
new light, The discussion of silence as a tech- 
nique (p. 187 ff.) goes beyond any other in the 
literature; the ideas about selecting diferent 
kinds of interviewers for different tasks (p. 
124 ff.), although not shocking, are spelled out 
in a matter-of-fact way that ought to help one 
to consider such problems with less worry about 
the amour-propre of one’s associates (or of 
oneself, for that matter). There are easily a 
dozen other issues on which he provides in- 
sights of this type. 

However, the book appears to be chiefly 
designed for sustained use in a seminar or by 
persons desirous of improving their skills sys- 
tematically. In a seminar I would sandwich it 
in with actual projects and probably also with 
more exciting and stimulating readings (e.g., 
Nadel, “The Interview Technique in Social 
Anthropology,” in F. Bartlett, Study of So- 
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ciety; Reik, Listening With the Third Ear; or 
Riesman, “Some Observations on Interviewing 
in a State Mental Hospital,” Bull. Menn. 
Clinic, 23, 1959, pp. 7-19). I found the book 
hard going as a steady piece of reading; the 
sentences are too complex, and a sense of 
imagination and color is lacking. (For this rea- 
son, I wonder how many doctors and lawyers 
would read it by themselves.) 

The effort to present the whole approach in 
terms of a theory of communication is laud- 
able; but having gone that far, why not go 
farther? Gorden does not consider the seminal 
work on the audience and social transactions 
by Raymond Bauer and Arthur F. Bentley. 
There is also a great deal of illumination to be 
gained from literary work, a source which 
Gordon entirely ignores (eg, the great James 
Boswell himself was a serious, professional 
interviewer). He overlooks, too, that anthro- 
pological literature which raises some of the 
really tough problems of empathy, insight, and 
policy (eg, Dollard’s Caste and Class In a 
Southern Community, Chs. IX and III). Less 
serious but worth noting: he has also ignored 
the by now considerable literature of oral his- 
tory. 

Consequently, those who use his book as it 
now stands will perhaps overplay “strategy and 
tactics” and underplay the imaginative and 
meaningful, the sense of tragedy and wonder, 
which also help in interviewing. Had he fol- 
lowed out the implications of his subtitle, no 
one could have protested this. But since he 
tells us he is especially concerned with plan- 
ners and supervisors of research and with pro- 
viding aid for professional men and women 
(social workers, nurses, employment inter- 
viewers) who use the interview technique, an 
objection appears to be justified. Very likely, 
in his own classroom, Gordon does provide 
such imagination and such a sense of human 
relationships; it may be that it just got 
squeezed out in the book. This is, I think, a 
pity; and furthermore it is avoidable: a sea- 
soning of Oriana Fallaci or David Riesman 
scattered throughout could have done the trick. 


Field Techniques in an Urban Language Study, 
by Rocer W. Ge, WALTER A. WOLFRAM, 
and Wuaram{Įm K. Ruey. Washington, D.C.: 
Center for Applied Linguistics, 1968. 128 
pp. Paperbound. $3.00. 


Rorr KJOLSETH 
Universtiy of Regensburg, West Germany 


One of the principal reasons for the recent 
rebirth and current growth of research and 
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theory in the sociology of language is tne con- 
temporary synthesis of techniques and concepts 
drawn from a number of disciplines. 

A methodological example is this work on 
the 1966 Detroit Dialect Study, which relates 
in a straightforward manner the procedures 
and major problems involved in large-scale sur- 
vey research on speech patterns and social 
characteristics. 

This project engaged a team of eleven lin- 
guists who conducted home interviews with 702 
persons spanning four generations and repre- 
senting 250 families. The interviewers used a 
standardized questionaire designed to elicit 
three styles of discourse (casual, careful, and 
formal). All fieldwork was completed within 
ten weeks. 

The authors describe how the sample was 
drawn, how fieldworkers were trained and eval- 
uated, how the actual fieldwork was organized 
administratively, the principal considerations 
involved in constructing the questionaire (a 
replica is included), and the methods by which 
linguistic (lexical and phonetic) data and the 
social characteristics of the respondents were 
coded and programmed on computer tape for 
storage, retrieval, and analysis. (This analytical 
work is now in progress and will be published 
in forthcoming volumes in the Urban Lan- 
guage Series. ) 

Of additional interest are verbatim trans- 
scriptions in standard English orthography of 
the informal part of two interviews. The 
transcriptions make up one third of this vol- 
ume. Topics discussed include games, school, 
group structures, leisure, fighting, accidents, and 
illness. Unfortunately, neither transcript is 
introduced with any information on the social 
characteristics of the interviewees. 

No social characteristics of the interviewers 
are given, except that they are professional 
linguists. Perhaps we can assume that they 
are male, over thirty, white, protestant, and 
middle class? 

This omission is a clue to a major and un- 
resolved problem in this work. The aims of the 
research include determining “which methods 
of linguistic fieldwork are most productive 
with which types of informants,” in order to 
“describe the specialized linguistic features of 
the various English speaking sub-cultures of 
Detroit . . . upon which educational applica- 
tions can be based” (pp. 1-2). 

Nevertheless, all data were generated within 
the confines of one speech situation—the inter- 
view. 

In short, we have a good sample of re- 
spondents but a bad sample of speech situa- 
tions (only the interview) and a bad sample of 
interrogators (all linguists). 
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What kind of speech sample has been gen- 
erated? Of what speech in life is it representa- 
tive? The authors speculate that it is “not quite 
casual but also not formal... a good sample 
of the speech used by children to adults (per- 
haps similar to classroom language) and by 
adults to respected strangers” (p. 28). How- 
ever, no speech from the classroom is sampled 
and no empirical attempt is made to prove 
these assertions. 

But speech is like a sensitive and complex 
animal intimately articulated with and respon- 
sive to its natural environment. Before we 
uncritically submit it to survey techniques we 
must know, empirically, to what degree the 
following parable holds for differing social 
groups: The naturalist (sociolinguist) builds a 
cage (interview) in order to observe (tape- 
record) the behavior (speech) of animals 
(members of social groups) through which, by 
careful analysis (computer program) he will 
discover how the animal really lives (special- 
ized linquistic features) outside the cage (in 
natural speech settings). With this knowledge 
(model) a new environment is planned (educa- 
tional applications) for the animal (student). 
Question: Will it be another cage? 

The question is empirical, not speculative, 
and can only be answered by stalking the beast 
in its natural habitat. 


Methods of Sociological Inquiry, by PETER H. 
Mann. New York: Schocken Books, 1968. 
195 pp. $6.00. 


JoHN D Kova. 
University of Noire Dame 


In the midst of second and third generation 
computers and texts on research methodology 
comes this short (195 pages) first generation 
"7. . . elementary introduction to methods of 
social inquiry ... for beginners.” Since we have 
been there before with the likes of Goode and 
Hatt, Festinger and Katz, Selltiz, Jahoda, 
Deutsch, and Cook, Lundberg, Madge, etc., 
there is an implied challenge in the writing and 
reviewing of yet another offering in the field. 

The author prefaces his book with the forth- 
right comment that he wants to “make the 
reader aware of the problems and pitfalls of 
sociological inquiry” in the pursuit of which 
he “tries hard to avoid the formality (and even 
pompousness) which characterizes quite a 
lot of sociological writing.” And how does he 
go about this? 

The book consists of nine chapters which 
vary little from the format found in most texts 
currently available. In the first chapter the 
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book deals with “Sociology and Science,” it 
moves on to “Scientific Method in Sociology” 
in the second, and dutifully concludes with a 
chapter on “Analysis and Presentation of Re- 
sults.” In between we find expected discussions 
on design, data collection—with some emphasis 
on interviewing and questionnaire construction 
—measurement, sampling, and the like. Noth- 
ing new here in layout or content—and fair 
enough, for Mann says his work is distinctive 
by reason of simplicity and clarity of presenta- 
tion rather than structure, content, insight, or 
new contributions. 

For openers he dichotomizes his fellow pro- 
fessors of sociology into two types—the “sim- 
plifiers” and the ‘“‘complicators” (the “good 
guys” and the “bad guys” in a more popular 
and more simplistic typology). The simplifier 
“sees his task as being that of trying to sim- 
plify the complex structure [of sociology] so 
as to increase understanding of it.” The com- 
plicator “takes a sociological phenomenon 
which does not, on the face of it, appear too 
complex, but by dressing it up in difficult words 
end concepts, manages to make a majer prob- 
lem for understanding.” The culprits are left 
unnamed, but the author makes it clear he is 
on the side of the good guys. What the author 
defines as real is not all that real in conse- 
quence, however. 

Mann tells us that he is trying to make more 
understandable the complex structure of soci- 
ology——-and methodology in particular. He does 
so by simply ignoring the complexities and 
avoiding all discussion—either in simple or 
complex terms. Instead of clarifying the topic, 
he misleads the student and in so doing intro- 
duces his own brand of confusion. Mann does 
not simplify, but rather ignores questions and 
discussions about experimental, ex post facto, 
simulation, descriptive, or causal designs 
throughout the book. Similarly, the chapter 
on anlysis of data deals almost exclusively with 
questions about coding and the technalogy of 
punch card data manipulation. The only table 
in the entire book is a “dummy” for simple 
cross~classification. Terms like statistic, test 
of significance, correlation, and multivariant 
analysis are not found in the index, let alone 
discussed in the body of the text. 

Take any standard methodology textbook. 
Retain only the introductory statements and 
delete all attempts to deal with the “crunch” 
of the issues, Presto! A 195-page “simplified” 
text. This strategy is not to simplify the culture 
of methodology, but to ignore it. 

The author reviews and evaluates what he 
considers some of the better basic textbooks 
in methodology in his appendix. Regretably, a 
careful reading of his contribution does not 
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persuade me that this book should be added 
to the list. 


Social Behavior: A Program for Self-instruc- 
tion, edited by Les F. Marpass. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1967. 491 pp. 
Clothbound, $7.95. Paperbound, $5.50. 


L. Kerra MILLER 
University of Kansas 


Social Behavior is a provocative textbook 
with an innovative approach to the teaching 
of introductory sociology. Its twelve chapters 
cover the traditional topics that appear in most 
introductory texts: social stratification, social 
control, family structure and function, institu- 
tions, and social problems. There is in addition 
an appendix containing many of the laws and 
generalizations of operant behaviorism. All 
this has been put together by six persons who 
are specialists in these content areas. 

Two things make this book unusual and note- 
worthy. First, it is a self-instruction program 
based on the linear programming methods of 
B. F. Skinner. This method has three defining 
elements: (1) the material is broken down into 
small easily learned steps, each several sen- 
tences Jong; (2) the student is “tested” on 
his mastery of each step by being required to 
fill in a blank with a key concept; (3) the 
student is provided with immediate feedback 
by easy access to the correct answer. This 
method has the advantage of permitting an 
author to test thoroughly the intelligibility of 
his writing to the average student and to revise 
until most students will learn from the text. 
It also gives the student constant feedback 
on his mastery of the material so that he can 
immediately review material he doesn’t under- 
stand. The present program provides additional 
feedback through self-review quizzes at the 
end of each chapter. It also provides an inte- 
grated statement of the major points in the 
chapter in both an introduction and a summary. 
There is considerable evidence that the use of 
programmed instruction can significantly im- 
prove the achievement of most students. It is 
good to find the method finally extended to 
sociological materials. 

The use of programmed instruction is also 
symbolic of the second important feature of 
the book: its focus on behavior. Programmed 
instruction was first introduced and developed 
by B. F. Skinner from the findings of operant 
behaviorism. It is a move away from viewing 
the educational process as an internal mental 
process. Rather it views education as the 
process of changing the behavior of students— 
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their ways of talking about a subject and their 
ability to solve problems. Because it deals 
with behavior it can invoke the laws of operant 
behavior, particularly the Law of Reinforce- 
ment, as an aid in teaching. The point is that 
by focussing on behavior, the relationship be- 
tween the actions of a person and the reactions 
of his environment (both social and physical) 
can be examined and better understood and 
the actions themselves can be changed. The 
book carries this approach into many of the 
traditional topics of sociology. 

The application of operant behaviorism to 
social behavior is a welcome departure from 
the so-called ‘‘behaviorism” of the post-war 
years. That “behaviorism” was borrowed from 
psychology, lock, stock, and barrel We have 
borrowed those aspects that are most integrally 
related to the “psyche” of psychology. We have 
borrowed such “psychic” concepts as “role 
expectation,” “value,” and an infinite variety 
of “attitudes.” These concepts have driven us 
inside the heads of individuals rather than 
directed us toward the relationships between 
an individual’s behavior and his social environ- 
ment. Operant behavior turns attention once 
again to the effect on behavior of both the 
current structure of sanctions (rewards and 
punishments) and the history of sanctions that 
a person has been exposed to. This in turn leads 
us away from an explanation of social events 
in terms of unobservable events inside indi- 
viduals and towards explanations based on 
public events occurring in the social arrange- 
ments between them. Operant behaviorism 
returns our attention to the “socio” in soci- 
ology. 

These comments also apply to our methodol- 
ogy. It has naturally reflected psychology’s ob- 
session with internal events: We have turned 
increasingly away from the direct observation 
of behavior to the assessment of internal events 
through questionnaires and interviews. The 
pathetically weak findings thus generated 
(often averaging less than 10 percent explained 
variance) have led us to more sophisticated 
ways of making the data more compliant: 
scaling procedures, factor analysis, and multi- 
variate anlysis. But these are merely ways of 
hiding unexplained variance and do not lead 
to a greater understanding of social events. 
What is needed to a return to direct observa- 
tion and experimentation with social behavior. 

In spite of my enthusiasm for Social Be- 
havior as a step in the right direction, it has 
a number of shortcomings. First of all, the pro- 
gramming of the materials needs a great deal 
more work. A good program is usually thought 
to produce less than five percent errors in the 


curacy on a post-test. I found that I consis- 
tently answered about 15 percent of the ques- 
tions incorrectly on the program and more 
than 10 percent on the post-test. Since I pre- 
sumably already know the material fairly well, 
this would suggest that undergraduate students 
would have considerable trouble learning from 
the program. Fortunately, this kind of problem 
can be rather easily solved by basing a re- 
vision on the errors of a reasonable sample of 
students. I hope that such a revision will be 
undertaken. 

Second, the behaviorism of the text is con- 
siderably less than thorough. For example, Ed- 
mond’s discussion of persuasion (& la Asch’s 
experiments with conformity) is based on a 
fairly traditional approach which deemphasizes 
sanctions and behavior and tends to emphasize 
such subjective variables as “climate of opin- 
ion,” “group cohesion,” “prestige of influ- 
encers,” and the like. Furthermore, it is based 
on statistical approaches that tend to hide the 
fact that most subjects never conform. A more 
thoroughly operant approach might be to ex- 
amine those deviant cases and manipulate en- 
vironmental factors such as sanctions in an 
effort to produce conformity. If such factors 
could be found, a thorough experimental con- 
trol over the phenomenon could be demon- 
strated by reversing the process and creating 
‘Sndependence.” In any event, many examples ` 
could be cited from the book in which the 
tendency to examine social behavior and its 
environmental causes is left incipient rather 
than being thoroughly carried through. 

In spite of its shortcomings, Social Behavior 
represents one step away from the “psychol- 
Ogizing” of sociology and one step in the direc- 
tion of the study of man’s social behavior and 
the social environment that shapes it. 


Sociology: A Guided Study Text, by Huco O. 
ENGELMANN, Dubuque, Ia.: Wm. C. Brown 
Book Co., 1969. 430 pp. Paperbound. $8.95. 


MICHAEL G. WEINSTEIN 
University of Hawati 


This volume is presented in the form of a 
Skinneresque self-instruction manual: a series 
of boxed items each consisting “of a short 
statement in which one or more words are 
omitted ... indicated by [a] number of blanks. 
... The word to be placed in each blank should 
be apparent from the rest of the item. The 
correct answer is given in the answer box ac- 
companying the next item. . . . [The student 
uses] a sheet of paper or cardboard to cover 


program itself end a reasonable level of ac- up all answers below the one being worked on 
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... (p. vii). Truly, the answers are apparent. 
The first box reads: “All scientific fields have 
some common characteristics. Sociology is a 
scientific field. Thus sociology will have the 
characteristics tm. to all scientific 
fields” (p. 4). The student may proceed to the 
second box if he has correctly written “com- 
mon” in the blank. 

The author says that one of the main points 
of the volume is that sociology is an “ever 
changing scientifc field.” Therefore, each 
series of boxed-blanked assertions is followed 
by a “discussion” which is comprehensive, curt, 
and probably meaningless to beginning stu- 
dents. A typical discussion summarizes the umit 
in a short paragraph, usually points out that 
there is an entirely opposed traditional view 
which the author demonstrates by one sen- 
tence quotes from classic theorists, textbooks, 
and other miscellaneous sources. The discussion 
concludes with the gallant statement that the 
“more satisfactory solution to the basic 
theoretical problems must be left to others to 
judge” (p. 205). Each unit concludes with a 
“final test,” often true-false or matched col- 
umns of terms. There are twenty-four units 
in four parts: Sociology as a Scientific Field, 
Behavior and Interaction, Social Organization, 
and Some Traditional Problems (Conflict, 
Functionalism, and Deviance). 

Would that this volume indeed filled the 
need for the self-study text for beginning so- 
clology students; we must have more ways 
for students to get through or around the 
awful experience of learning the lingo before 
they can appreciate the field. This book does 
not help at all. It is cold, boring, complicated, 
and idiosyncratic with this author US, even if 
students do learn his ideas, there is almost no 
place they can go next). One of the more 
important items reads: “We can distinguish, 
then, five extreme types of social orders: the 
elastic, free social order; the elastic, power 
saturated social order, with positional power 
distribution on one level, only; the elastic, 
power saturated social order, with positional 
power distribution on (n~1) levels; the elastic, 
power saturated social order with n 
power distribution; and the rigid social order.” 
The answer is “situational”, from the preceding 
two items (pp. 245-246). Q.E.D. 

Although the volume is impossible from the 
students’ point of view, it is an interesting book 
to read for creative sociological theory and 
is recommended to professional sociologists on 
those grounds. The form of the book requires 
the author to make clear assertions, some of 
which approach propositions, and the attempt 
is inventive and quite useful. Without the need 
to “fill in the blanks,” the volume becomes 


somewhat less coercive, and the “discussions”’ 
become more fair as contrasts to the author’s 
views. In this sense it is relevant to say that 
the author is strongly social-psychological, anti- 
Durkheimian, interactionist, and Lundbergian 
to the point of being scientistic. For example, 
the introduction to a section on groups states: 
“Groups, generally, and societies specifically, 
do not produce behavior of any kind. It is only 
individuals who behave. . . . Hence, we cannot 
base our definition of groups on any sharing 
of behavior patterns among the members of 
the group. Groups are defined with reference 
to their members’ participation in social orders 
and cultures’ (p. 265). All terms are defined 
and discussed quite carefully; it is easy to 
find the author’s assumptions and where one 
disagrees with him. 

This may prove to be the most interesting 
of those basic texts that we examine and never 
use in the classroom. 


Soctology: The Science of Society, by RITCHE 
P. Lowry and Roserr D RANKIN. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1969. 622 pp. 
$9.95. Instructor’s Manual, 76 pp. No price 
indicated. 

MARILYN A. DoMER 
George Wiliams College 


A successful textbock for the introductory 
sociology course must perform a variety of 
tasks. Some tests of success are the following: 
Is it interesting and easy reading for students? 
Does it satisfy professional sociologists as to 
scope as well as details of organization and 
scholarship? Does it present both methodol- 
ogical and conceptual materials? Does it do 
justice in content to both traditional and mod- 
ern approaches to the subject? Does it at least 
touch on the dozen or more special fields of 
sociology? Lowry and Rankin can be faulted 
on this last demand and on some matters of 
detail, but their book is one of the most satis- 
factory recent introductory textbooks. 

Lowry and Rankin’s text is one which stu- 
dents can comprehend and enjoy without con- 
stant explanation from the instructor. This 
quality frees class time for laboratory projects 
and the presentation of additional materials. 
The key to this and other strengths lies in the 
authors’ use of their own typology of groups 
and in their skill in integrating numerous fac- 
tual studies (27 in all) into the mainstream of 
the book. 

The authors’ typology of groups as related 
to behavior is used as the organizing principle 
for the major sections. The traditional descrip- 
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tions of groups and various institutions are 
eliminated as separate chapters, and the space 
saved is used for chapters developed from the 
typology. A systematic scheme of classification 
along a continuum from “less rational” col- 
lectives) to “more rational” (institutional), 
with “combinations” (associations) and “vari- 
able forms” changing in time and place (status 
grouping and communities) located in the mid- 
de, is a conceptual tool easily mastered by be- 
ginning students. Much of the confusion arising 
from the former use of primary and secondary 
groups as a basic typology is avoided. These 
terms are properly limited to helping describe 
relationships within groups of all kinds. The 
authors also avoid the pitfalls of reifying their 
typology; they call it a “heuristic device” and 
concede that the fitting of an actual group into 
one of their types depends on how, why, and 
when one is looking at the group. Similar flexi- 
bility throughout the book makes it suitable 
for use in teaching beginning students how 
(rather than what) to think about social situa- 
tions. It gives them a sociological perspective 
by its scientific approach to the study of so- 
clety. 

The 27 research studies are pertinent to, and 
well integrated into, the various sections where 
they appear. More important, most of them 
deal with currently contested social issues and 
thus should appeal to students who insist that 
their course work be “relevant.” Yet tradi- 
tional sociologists are not ignored. The work 
of Durkheim, Weber, and other standard 
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theorists is covered in discussions paralleling 
the studies, especially in the development of 
conceptual and methodological content. The 
studies selected and the format of presentation 
effectively introduce the student to various 
research methods and the problems en- 
countered in each. Theory, method, content, 
and interpretation blend into a fascinating 
sample of the scientific method in sociology. 

A weakness in the book is the authors’ fail- 
ure to deal adequately with the topic of indi- 
viduality, or the seeming appearance of it, a 
topic which inevitably arises in all introduc- 
tory classes. Using Mead’s “I” and “me” as 
if they were Freud’s id and ego, with the “TY” 
as the source of energy and impulses which 
occasionaliy dominates the social norms of 
“me,” is inadequate as a treatment of individ- 
uality, unnecessary to the discussion on de- 
viancy (p. 490), and a violation of the authors’ 
own resolve to vouchsafe any consideration of 
man as a biological creature. The nature of 
sociology as a scientific disciplme allows the 
scholar to concentrate on one aspect of man, 
but introductory textbooks should be less 
rigorous and at least include a valid discus- 
sion of the more familiar views of man. 

The instructor’s manual for this textbook, 
prepared with the assistance of James O. 
Haehn, is an extra bonus. For each chapter 
there are numerous discussion questions and 
objective questions, suggested class projects, 
library assignments, and audio-visual sugges- 
tions. 
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A FORMAL THEORY OF DIFFERENTIATION IN 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Peter M. BLAU 
University of Chicago 


The expanding size of organizations gives rise to increasing | subdivision of responsibilities, 
facilitates supervision and widens the span of control of supervisors, and simultaneously 
creates structural differentiation and problems of coordination that require supervisory atten- 
tion. Large sise, therefore, has opposite effects on the administrative component, reducing it 
. because of an economy of scale in supervision, and raising it indirectly because of the dif- 
ferentiation in large organizations. The administrative costs of differentiation have feedback 
effects, which reduce the savings in administrative overhead large size effects, on the one 
hand, and stem the influence of sise on differentiation, on the other. These inferences are 
derived from quantitative researck on the employment security agencies in the United States 
ond their subunits. The endeavor in this paper is to construct a systematic theory of diferen- 
tiation in organizations consisting of two basic generalizations and nine propositions dertvable 
from them, whick can account for a considerable number of empirical findings. The two 
basic generalizations are: (1) increasing organizational size generates differentiation along 
various lines. ai decelerating rates; and (2) differentiation enlarges the administrative Com. 


ponent in organizations to effect coordination, 


HE objective of this paper is to develop 

a deductive theory of the formal struc- 

ture of work organizations, that is, or- 
ganizations deliberately established for ex- 
plicit purposes and composed of employees. 
The differentiation of a formal organization 
into components in terms of several dimen- 
sions—spatial, occupational, hierarchical, 
functional—is considered ‘to constitute the 
core of its structure. The theory is limited 
to major antecedents and consequences of 
structural : differentiation. It has been de- 
rived from the empirical results of a quan- 
titative study of government bureaus. The 
extensive analysis of these empirical data on 
the -interrelations between organizational 
characteristics, too lengthy for presentation 
In an article, is reported elsewhere (Blau 
and Schoenherr, in press).? The topic of this 


1 The assistance of Sheila R. Klatzky with this re- 
search is gratefully acknowledged, and so is grant 
GS-553 of the National Science Foundation, the 
source of support of the Comparative Organization 
Research Program at the pees of Chicago, of 
which this is report No. 11. 
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paper is not the analysis of the research 
findings but the deductive theory that can 
be inferred from them and that therefore 
explains them and the parallel’ empirical 
regularities that the theory predicts to exist 
in other work organizations. Although the 
findings are not fully presented, the relevant 
empirical relationships observed are cited, 
since they are the basis of the theoretical 
generalizations advanced, and since they 
must logically follow from these generaliza- 
tions to satisfy the requirements of deduc- 
tive theory. : 


DEDUCTIVE THEORY 


The conception of systematic theory 
adopted is explicated by Braithwaite (1953; 
see also Hempel and Oppenheim, 1948; Pop- 


_ per, 1959). An empirical proposition con- 


cerning the relationship between two or more 
variables is explained by subsuming it under 
a more general proposition from which it can 
be logically derived. A systematic theory is 
a set of such logically interrelated proposi- 
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tions, all of which pertain to connections be- 
` tween at least two variables, and the least 
-~ general of which, but only those, must be 
empirically demonstrable. “A scientific 
theory is a deductive system in which ob- 
servable consequences logically follow from 
the conjunction of observed facts with the 
set of fundamental hypotheses in the system” 
(Braithwaite, 1953:22). The theoretical gen- 
eralizations that explain the empirical find- 
ings are in turn explained by subsuming 
them under still more general ‘hypotheses, 
so. that the theoretical system may have 
propositions on several levels of abstraction. 
These principles apply not only to universal 
hypotheses—if A, then B—but also to the 
statistical ones characteristic of the social 
sciences—the more A, the more likely is B. 

The explanatory thrust of a formal theory 
of this kind resides completely im the general- 
ity of the theoretical propositions and in the 
fact that the empirical findings can be de- 
duced from them in strict logic. Theorizing 
in the social sciences usually assumes not 
this form of a deductive model but what 
Kaplan calls the pattern model, according to 
which “something is explained when it is 
so related to a set of other elements that 
together they constitute a unified system” 
(1964:333): The psychological experience of 
gaining understanding by the sudden insight 
the theory brings of how parts fit neatly 
into a whole is largely missing in deductive 
theorizing. Instead, the theorist’s aim is to 
discover a few theoretical generalizations 
from which many different empirical prop- 
ositions can be derived. Strange as it may 
seem, the higher-level hypotheses that ex- 
plain the lower-level propositions, are ac- 
cepted as valid purely on the basis that they 
do explain them, in the specific sense that 
they logically imply them, and without in- 
dependent empirical evidence; whereas ac- 
ceptance of the lower-level propositions that 
need to be explained is contingent on em- 
pirical evidence (see Braithwaite, 1953: 
303). Indeed, the reason for developing a 
deductive system is to empower empirical 
findings, confirming low-level hypotheses in- 
directly to establish an abstract body of 
explanatory theory, and empirical evidence 
for any lower-level proposition strengthens 
confidence in all propositions. 

In Braithwaite’s words: 
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One of the main purposes in ofganizing scien- 
tific hypotheses into a deductive system is in 
order that the direct evidence for each lower- 
level hypothesis may become indirect evi- 
dence for all the other lowest-level hypothe- 
ses; although no amount of empirical evidence 
suffices to prove any of the hypotheses in the 
system, yet any piece of evidence for any part 
of the system helps toward establishing the 
whole of the system (1953:17-18). 


VIn an attempt to start building a deduc- 
tive theory of the formal structure of organi- 
zations, theoretical generalizations about dif- 
ferentiation in the structure are inferred 
from a large number of empirical findings of 
a study of government bureaus. Several mid- 
dle-level propositions are deduced from two 
basic generalizations, and empirical findings 
supporting the derived generalizations are 
cited. Inasmuch as the generalizations sub- 
sume many empirically demonstrated prop- 
ositions, that is, logically imply them, they 
explain these empirical regularities. There 
are several crosswise connections which 
strengthen the interdependence in the the- 
oretical system. 

The aim, in short, is to develop a small 
number of interrelated general propositions 
that account for a considerable variety of 
empirical regularities about differentiation 
in organizations, The contribution the paper 
seeks to make rests not on the originality of 
the particular propositions, several of which 
have been noted im the literature, but on the 
attempt to derive lower-level propositions 
systematically from higher-level ones and 
thus to construct a limited body of coherent 
theory that is supported by numerous em- 
pirical findings. The theory is explicitly con- 
fined to inferences from the most trustworthy 
and pronounced empirical relationships: be- 
tween organizational characteristics observed 
in 1,500 component organizations and the 
53 larger government agencies to which they 
belong, in the hope that. these strong associa- 
tions observable under a variety of condi- 
tions reflect underlying forces that would 
also be manifest in other types of organiza- 
tions than the ones studied. A test of most 
propositions has been conducted in another 
study of 416 government buréaus of a dif- 


. ferent kind, but only future research can 


tell whether and to which extent the gen- 
eralizations advanced are also applicable to 
still other types of organizations. Since the 
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theory is restricted to the interdependence 
among relatively few factors, it ignores other 
conditions on which these factors undoubt- 
edly are dependent as well. Thus, the theory 
pays no attention to the influences of the 
technology employed, not to those of the 
organization’s environment. The assumption 
here is that such other influences may com- 
plement but do not suppress those of the 
factors incorporated in the theory, because 
these factors are of great general importance, 
and the empirical data available support 
this assumption.” 


FORMAL STRUCTURE 


The formal structure of organizations is 
conceptualized here more narrowly than is 
usually the case. The term “social structure” 
is often used broadly, and sometimes loosely, 
to refer to the common value orientations of 
people, the traditional institutions in a so- 
ciety, cultural norms and role expectations, 
and nearly everything that pertains to life 
‘in groups. But it has a more specific mean- 
ing. The gist of a social structure is that 
people differ in status and social affiliation, 
that they occupy different positions and 
ranks, and that they belong to different 
groups and subunits of various sorts. The 
fact that the members of a collectivity are 
differentiated on the basis of several inde- 
pendent dimensions is the foundation of the 
collectivity’s social structure. This differen- 
tiation into components along various lines 
in organizations is the object of the present 
analysis. The theory centers attention on the 
social forces that: govern the interrelations 
among differentiated elements in a formal 
structure and ignores the psychological 


forces that govern individual behavior. For- 


mal structures exhibit regularities that. can 
be studied in their own right without investi- 
gating the motives of the individuals in or- 
ganizatons. 

Formal organizations sone with the dif- 
ficult problems large-scale operations create 
by subdividing responsibilities in numerous 
ways and thereby facilitating the work of 


2 The research of Blau and Schoenherr (in press) 
presents data that show that the empirical relation- 
ships implied by the theory persist when important 
differences in technology and numerous variations in 
environmental conditions are controlled. 


jurisdictional areas’... 
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any operating employee, manager, and sub- 
unit in the organization. The division of 
labor typifies the improvement in perform- 
ance attainable through subdivision. The 
more completely simple tasks are separated 
from various kinds of complex ones, the 
easier it is for unskilled employees to per- 
form the routine duties and for skilled em- 
ployees to acquire the specialized training 
and experience to perform the different com- 
plex ones. Further subdivision of responsi- 
bilities occurs among functional divisions, 
enabling each one to concentrate on certain 
kinds of work. Local branches may be estab- 
lished in different places to facilitate serving - 
clients in various areas, and these branches 
may become functionally specialized. The 
management of such a differentiated struc- 
ture requires that managerial responsibilities 
too become subdivided among managers and 
supervisors on different hierarchical levels. 

Weber recognized the vital importance the 
subdivision of responsibilities has for ad-. 
ministrative organizations and placed it first 
in his famous enumeration of the character- 
istics of modern bureaucracy.’ His focus on 
a structure of differentiated responsibilities 
is also evident in his emphasis on the divi- 
sion of labor, specialized competence, and 
particularly the hierarchy of authority (see 
Weber, 1946:196-197; 1947:330-331). An 
apparent implication of this stress on struc- 
tural differences is that the analysis of differ- 
entiation in the formal structure constitutes 


‘the’ core of the systematic study of formal 


organizations, but Weber himself does not 
pursue this line of inquiry. It is the primary 
concern here. 

The central concept of differentiation in 
organizations must be clearly defined in ` 
terms that permit translation into opera- 
tional measures. A dimension of differentia- 
tion is any criterion on the basis of which 
the members of an organization are formally 
divided: into positions, as illustrated by the 
division of labor; or into ranks, notably man- 
agerial.levels; or into subunits, such as local 
branches, headquarters divisions, or sections 
within branches or divisions. A structural 


s “T, There is’ the principle of fixed and official 
1. The regular activities re- 
quired for the purposes of the bureaucratically gov- 
erned structure are distributed in a fixed way as 
official duties” (Max Weber, 1946:196). 
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component is either a distinct official status 
{for example, employment interviewer or 
first-line supervisor), or a subunit in the 
organization (for example, one branch or one 
division). The term differentiation refers 
specifically to the number of structural com- 
ponents that are formally distinguished in 
terms of any one criterion. The empirical 
measures used are number of branches, num- 
ber of occupational positions (division of 
labor), number of hierarchical levels, num- 
ber of divisions, and number of sections with- 
in branches or divisions. 

The research from which the theory of 
structural differentiation has been derived 
is a study of the 53 employment security 
agencies in the United States, which are re- 
sponsible for administering unemployment 
insurance and providing public employment 
services in the 50 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands.* 
These are autonomous state agencies, al- 
though they operate under federal laws and 
are subject to some federal supervision. The 
empirical data were collected by a team of 
three research assistants who visited every 
agency in the country to interview key in- 
formants and obtain data from records. Most 
of the information about the formal struc- 
ture comes from personnel lists and from 


elaborate organizational charts specially pre-. 


pared for the research, all of which were 
much more detailed than the charts kept 
_ by the agencies. In addition to analyzing the 
formal structure of the 53 total agencies 
or their entire headquarters, the structure 
of the 1201 local branches and that of the 
354 headquarters divisions were also ana- 
lyzed; these include all local branches and 
headquarters divisions in the country meet- 
ing minimum criteria of size (five employees) 
and structure (three hierarchical levels). 
Headquarters divisions were, moreover, di- 
vided on the basis of their function into six 
types, making it possible to analyze structure 


4 The only agency excluded is the smallest one, 
on Guam, which has less than a doren employees, 
compared to 1,200 for the mean of the other 
agencies. In the four jurisdictions in which unem- 
ployment insurance and employment services are 
carried out by separate bureaus, they were com- 
bined for the purpose of the analysis, since it be- 
came evident that these two functions are hardly 
more separate there than in some other jurisdic- 
tions where they are legally in the same bureau. 
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while controlling function. (The six types are 


the two basic line functions—employment. ` 


services and unemployment insurance—and 
four staff functions—administrative services, 
personnel and technical, data processing, 
and legal services.) 


FIRST eames 


Increasing size generates structural dif- 
ferentiation tn organizations along various 
dimensions at decelerating rates (1). This 
is. the first fundamental generalization in- 
ferred from the empirical findings. From it 
can be deduced several middle-range propo- 
sitions, which subsume additional empirical 
findings. One can consider this theoretical 
generalization about the structure of organi- 
zations to comprise three parts, in which 
case the middle-level and lower-level propo- 
sitions are derived from the conjunction of 
the three highest-level ones. In this alterna- 
tive formulation, the three highest-level 
propositions composing the first basic gen- 
eralization about the formal structure’ of 
organizations are: (1A) large size promotes 
structural differentiation; (1B) large size 
promotes differentiation along several dif- 
ferent lines; and (1C) the rate of differentia- 
tion declines with expanding size. The 
assumption is that these generalizations 
apply to the subunits within organizations 
as well as to total organizations, which can 
be made explicit in a fourth proposition: 
(1D) the subunits into which an organiza- 
tion is differentiated become internally dif- 
ferentiated in parallel manner. 

A considerable number of empirical find- 
ings on employment security agencies can 
be accounted for by the generalization that 
differentiation in organizations increases at 
decreasing rates with increasing size, and 
none of the relevant evidence conflicts with 
this generalization. The operational defini- 
tion of size is number of employees. When 
total state agencies are compared, increases 
in size are accompanied by initially rapid 
and subsequently more gradual increases in 
the number of local branches into which the 
agency is spatially differentiated; the num- 
ber of official occupational positions express- 
ing the division of labor; the number of 
levels in the hierarchy; the number of func- 
tional divisions at the headquarters; and the 
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number of sections per division. The pro- 
found impact that agency size has upon dif- 
ferentiation is indicated by its correlations 
of .94 with number of local offices; .78 with 
occupational positions; .60 with hierarchical 
levels; and .38 with functional divisions. 
: Logarithmic transformation of size further 
raises these correlations (except the one 
with local offices); for example, that with 
number of divisions becomes .54; arid that 
with sections per division, which was before 
an insignificant .16, is after transformation 
.43. The improvements in the correlations 
logarithmic transformation of size -achieves 
reflect the logarithmic shape of the regres- 
sion lines of the numbers of structural com- 
ponents on size, and thus the declining rate 
of differentiation with expanding size. For 


an illustration of this pattern, the scatter - 
diagram for agency size and number of 


hierarchical levels is presented in Figure 1. 


8 


NUMBER OF LEVELS 
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The internal differentiation within the 
subunits that have become differentiated in 


the agencies assumes the same form. The 


larger a local branch, the greater the differ- 
entiation into occupational positions (r= 
.51), hierarchical levels (.68), and func- 
tional sections (.61). This differentiation 
occurs at declining rates with increasing size 
(and the correlations are somewhat raised 
when size is logarithmically transformed). 
The scatter diagram of office size and di- 
vision of labor (occupational positions) in 
Figure 2 illustrates the logarithmic curve ex- 
pressing this pattern.” Similar logarithmic 


© 5 The curves shown are rough estimates, They 


were drawn by dividing size into three categories 
for Figure 1 and seven categories for Figure 2; de- 
termining the means for both size and the y-varlable 


_ (ordinate) in each category; and making a smooth 


curve between those points. The same procedure is 
used for the other figures below. 


_ Number of cases 53 
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FIGURE 1. Srze OF AGENCY AND NUMBER OF HIZRARCHIAL LEVELS AT HEADQUARTERS 
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curves characterize the differentiation within 
the functional divisions at the agency head- 
quarters. The larger a division, the larger is 
the number of its occupational positions, 
hierarchical levels, and functional sections; 
and differences between very small and 
medium-sized divisions have again more im- 
pact on variations in these three aspects of 
differentiation than differences between 
medium-sized and very large divisions. 
Moreover, this tendency for differentiation 
at decelerating rates to occur with increas- 
ing size is observable in six separate types of 
divisions with basically different functions, 
which suggests that it is independent of func- 
tion and thus provides some support for the 
claim that the same tendency will be found 


in other organizations which have different 
functions from those of employment security 
agencies.® 


PROPOSITION 1.1 


The first proposition that can be derived 
from the first fundamental generalization is 
the following: as the size of organizations 


6 This pattern is reflected in the finding that the 
logarithmic transformation of size improves its 
zero-order correlations, for all types of divisions 
combined, with division of labor (from .64 to .76), 
hierarchical levels (from .71 to 85), and functional 
sections (from .38 to .68). If the six functional 
types are analyzed separately, logarithmic transfor- 
mation of size raises the corresponding correlations 
in 15 of 18 cases. 
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increases, its marginal influence on differen- 
tiation decreases (1.1). As a niatter of fact, 
this is hardly a derived proposition, since it 
is merely a restatement of one part of the 
original proposition (1C). But by translat- 
ing the initial proposition into different con- 
cepts, the new proposition directs attention 
to a distinctive implication and an impor- 
tant parallel with the economic principle of 
dimmishing returns or, in technical terms, 
of the eventually diminishing marginal] phy- 
sical productivity. In the words of Boulding: 
“As we increase the quantity of any one in- 
put which is combined. with a fixed quantity 
of the other inputs, the marginal physical 
productivity of the variable input must 
eventually decline” (1955:589). 

In a factory, production output can be 
raised by adding workers, but the marginal 
increment in output resulting from adding 
more and more workers without changing 
plant size and equipment eventually de- 
clines. In parallel fashion, a larger comple- 
ment of employees in an organization makes 
its structure more differentiated, but as the 
number of employees and the differentiation 
of the structure increase, the marginal in- 
fluence of a given increase in personnel on 
further differentiation declines. It seems that 
the differentiation produced by the expand- 
ing size of organizations stems the power of 
additional expansions in size to make the 
structure still more differentiated. 

But why does the marginal influence of 
size on differentiation in organizations de- 
cline? If the analogy with the economic prin- 
ciple of diminishing returns is appropriate, 
it should provide some clues for answering 
this question. The reason for the eventually 
declining marginal productivity of incre- 
ments in only one type of economic input 
is that such increments create an imbalance 
of inputs and the growing need for other in- 
puts depresses productivity. For example, 
additional workers cannot be efficiently uti- 
lized in production without parallel increases 
in equipment and space. We may speculate 
that the influence of increasing organiza- 
tional size on differentiation ‘produces a 
growing need which-in turn diminishes the 
influences of further increases in size. 

The existence of differentiation in a for- 
mal organization implies’ a need for coordi- 
nation. There are at least.two inputs, using 
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the terminology of economics, on which the 
development of structural differentiation in 
organization depends. The first is a sufficient 
number of employees (the measure of size) 
to fill the different positions and man the 
various subunits, and the second is an ade- 
quate administrative machinery to meet 
problems of coordination. The advancing 
differentiation to which an increasing num- 
ber of employees gives rise intensifies the 
need for coordination in the organization, 
and this need restrains the further develop- 
ment of differentiation, which is reflected in 
the declining marginal influence of increas- 
ing size on differentiation. The implication 
of these considerations extrapolated from 
economic theory is that differentiation in or- 
ganizations creates pressures to find ways to 
meet the need for coordination. We shall 
later return to the analysis of this problem, 
after discussing five other propositions that 
can. be derived from the first basic generali- 
zation. 


PROPOSITION 1.2 


The second derived proposition is that the 
larger an organization is, the larger the av- 
erage size of its structural components of all 
kinds (1.2). This proposition logically fol- 
lows from the principle of the decelerating 
rate of differentiation with increasing organi- 
zational size (1C), which is graphically ex- 
pressed by the decline im the slopes (the 
logarithmic curves) of the regression lines 
of the number of.structural components of 
various kinds on size. In a diagram with 
total size or number of employees on the 
horizontal and number of structural com- 
ponents on the vertical axis, the average 
size of the structural components of an 
agency represented by a point is indicated 
by the ratio of the horizontal to the vertical 
coordinate of this pomt. As the positive 
slope of the regression line declines, this 
ratio is larger for most large agencies than 
for most small agencies.? If the structural 
components increase more slowly than or- 
ganizational size, the average size of these 


7 This can be readily seen by looking at the re- 
gression lines in Figures 1 and 2. For a point moving 
along either line from left to right, the horizontal 
coordinate increases more rapidly than the vertical 
one, indicating that the ratio of the first to the sec- 
ond coordinate increases. 
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components necessarily becomes larger. Even 
in those cases in which the decline in the 
slope of the regression line is not pronounced, 
the average size of the structural components 
is strongly associated with the size of the 
organization. Two examples are the mean 
size of local branches, which variable has a 
zero-order correlation with agency size of 
.65, and the number of incumbents of the 
average occupational position, which vari- 
able is correlated .94 with agency size. 

Thus, the large size of an organization 
raises the average size as well as the num- 
ber of its structural components. Large agen- 
cies have more and larger local offices than 
small agencies, more and larger headquar- 
ters divisions, and the same hold true for 
eyery one of their structural. components. 
The large size of the local offices within an 
agency and of its headquarters divisions, 
whatever their function, in turn tends to in- 
crease both the number and the average size 
of sections, and both the number of occupa- 
tional positions and of managerial ranks and 
the mean number of employees occupying 
each position and each rank. 

This double effect of organizational size 
has the paradoxical result that large affices 
and headquarters divisions constitute at the 
same time a more homogeneous and a more 
heterogeneous occupational environment for 
most employees than small ones. For larger 
offices or divisions contain comparatively 
many employees in nearly every occupa- 
tional specialty, providing a congenial in- 
group of colleagues for most employees— 
often not available in small organizational 
units—and they simultaneously contain a 
relatively great variety of different special- 
ties, enhancing opportunities for stimulat- 
ing contacts with people whose training and 
experience are unlike their own. However, 
the greater opportunity for social interaction 
with a colleague ingroup in large offices may 
prove so attractive that social contacts with 
persons from different specialties are rarer 
there than in small ones, despite the fact 
that opportunities for outgroup contacts are 
better in large offices too. 


PROPOSITION 1.3 


A third derived proposition is that the 
proportionate size of the average structural 


component, as distinguished from its abso- 
lute size, decreases with increases in organi- 
zaticnal size (1.3). This follows directly 
from (1A): if the number of structural 
components, the criterion of differentiation, 
increases as organizational size does, the 
proportion of all employees who are in the 
average component must decrease. Hence, 
most groups or categories of employees in 
big organizations are larger in absolute num- 
bers but constitute a smaller proportion of 
the total personnel than in small organiza- 
tions. A consequence is that the average 
(mean) relative size of employee comple- 
ments on a given dimension decreases with 
increasing organizational size, though not 
necessarily the proportion of any particular 
complement. 

But we may reformulate this proposition 
(1.3) into a probability statement about 
groupings of employees: ceteris paribus, 
chance expectations are that the proportion- 
ale size of any personnel complement de- 
creases with increasing organizational size. 
The empirical data show that this proposi- 
tion applies to various kinds of administra- 
tive overhead or supportive services for the 
majority work force.:The size of an agency 
is inversely related to the proportionate size 
of its administrative staff (r——.60) and 
of its complement of managerial personnel 
(—.45). (The terms “manager” and “super- 
visor,” unless qualified, are used inter- 
changeably to refer to all levels.) The 
proportion of managers is also inversely re- 
lated to size in local offices (—.64) and in 
headquarters divisions regardless of func- 
Gon 

When a certain personnel complement is 
singled out for attention—the staff or the 
managerial component—and, exhibits the 
expected decrease in proportionate size with 
increasing organizational size, the remainder 
of the total personnel—the line or the 
nonsupervisory employees—must naturally 
reveal a complementary increase in propor- 
tionate size. This is mathematically inevita- 


A 


8 The zero-order correlations for the six types of 
divisions are: —-49 (employment services); — Bil 
(unemployment insurance); —.30 (administrative 
services); —.12 (personnel and technical); -~-.18 
(data processing); and —.36 (legal services). Size 
in all cases (agencies and local offices as well as 
divisions) has been logarithmically transformed. 


Da 
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ble, and it indicates that the reformulated 
proposition (1.3) cannot possibly apply to 
both parts of a dichotomy. The plausible 
assumption is that the residual majority 
actually consists of numerous personnel cate- 
gories while the specialized personnel com- 
plement focused upon can be treated as a 
single one, which implies that the proportion 
of the minority complement is the one that 
should decrease with increasing organiza- 
tional size. The data support this assump- 
tion. If employees in various organizational 
units are divided into clerical and profes- 
sional personnel, the’ proportion. of which- 
ever of the two is in the minority: tends to 
decrease as unit size does. The conclusion 
that may be drawn, which extends beyond 
what can be derived i in strict logic from the 
premise, is that the proportionate size of any 
supportive service provided by a distinctive 
minority to the majority work force is likely 
to decline with increasing organizational 


PROPOSITION 1.4 


Another proposition can be ceive either 
from the last one (1.3) or from the one pre- 
ceding (1.2): the larger the organization is, 
the wider the supervisory span of control 


(1.4). If chances are that the proportionate ` 


size of any organizational component de- 
clines with increasing size (1.3), and if this 
applies to the proportion of managers, it 
follows that the number of subordinates per 
manager, or the span of control, must ex- 
pand with increasing size (1.4). Besides, if 
chance expectations are that the absolute 
average size of any structural component or 
grouping of employees increases with in- 
creasing size (1.2), and if this applies to 
the various work groups assigned to super- 
visors, it follows that the size of the group 
under each supervisor, or his ‘span of con- 
trol, tends to expand with increasing size 
(1.4). Here again the logical implications 
specifying the mean absolute and propor- 
‘tionate size for all components have been 
translated into probabilities or statistical 
expectations referring to any component. 
Whether these derived propositions apply to 
a particular personnel.component, like the 
managerial staff, gust "be empirically as- 
certained. If the evidence is negative, it 
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would not falsify the theory, though it . 
would weaken it. If the evidence is positive, 
it strengthens the theory, and makes it pos- 
sible to extend it beyond the limits of its 
purely logical implications by taking into 
account the empirical data confirming this 
particular application of the merely statis- 
tical deduction from the theory.® 

The empirical data on employment secu- 
rity agencies confirm the proposition that the 
span of control of supervisors expands with 
increasing organizational size. This is the 
case for all levels of managers and super- . 
visors examined. in these agencies and their 
subunits. The larger an agency, the wider 
is the span of control of its director and the 
average span of control of its division heads. 
The larger a headquarters division, whatever 
its function, the wider is the span of control 
of its division heads, the average span of 
control of its middle managers, and the av- 
erage span of control of its first-line super- 
visors. The larger a local office is, the wider 
the span of control of the office manager and 
that of the average first-line supervisor.1° 
Moreover, the size of the total organization 


bas an independent effect widening the su- 


pervisory span of control when the size of 
local offices is controlled. Big organizations 


®Two kinds of statistical or probability state- 
ments must be distinguished, empirical and theo- 
retical ones. On the one hand, it is only probable 
that any given large agency has a lower ratio of 
supervisors than any given small agency, since the 
correlation is less than 1.00; this empirical proba- 
bility is not what is referred to in the text. On 
the other hand, and this is what is discussed above, 
it is only probable that the ratio of supervisory per- 
sonnel is inversely related to agency size, since the 
theory only predicts that the proportionate size of 
most components of the agency is inversely related 
to its own size and that it is probable that such 
an inverse relationship will be observed with respect 
to any particular component, such as the super- 
visory ratio. 

10 The zero-order epirelations of size (log) of the 
respective organizational units and mean span of 
control of various managers are: agency director, 
39; head of division, from 22 to .44 for the six 
functional types; middle managers in divisions, with 
one exception (.05) from .17 to .78; first-line super- 
visors in divisions, from 39 to .69 in the six types; 
managers of local offices, 40; and first-line super- 
visors in local offices, .66. 

it In the multiple regression problem with the 
average span of control of the first-line supervisors 
in each of the 1201 local offices as dependent vari- 
able, and with office size and a number of other 
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and their larger headquarters divisions and 
local branches tend to have more employees 
in any given position with similar duties 
than small organizations with their smaller 
subunits, as we have seen, thus making it 
possible to use superviors more efficiently in 
large units by assigning more subordinates 
with similar duties to each supervisor. 

The additional mfluence of the size of the 
total organization, independent of that of the 
size of the office, on the number of subordi- 
nates per supervisor, may: reveal a structural 
effect (see Blau, 1960). The prevalence of 
a wide span of supervisory control in large 
organizations, owing to the large size of 
most of their branch offices, creates a norma- 
tive standard that exerts an influence in its 
own right, increasing the number of subordi- 
nates assigned to supervisors; and the same 
is the case, mutatis mutandis, for the preva- 
lence of a narrow supervisory span of con- 
trol in small organizations with their smaller 
branches. To direct attention to the sub- 
stantial influence of organizational size on 
the supervisory span of control is, of course, 
not to deny that this span is also influenced 
by other conditions, such as the nature of 
the duties. 


PROPOSITIONS 1.5 AND 1.6 


Organizations exhibit an economy of scale 
in management. This proposition (1.5) is 
implicit in the two foregoing ones. For if the 
proportion of managerial personnel declines 
with size (1.3) and their span of control ex- 
pands with size (1.4), this means that large- 
scale operations reduce the proportionate 
size of the administrative overhead, specifi- 
cally, of the complement of managers and 
supervisors. In fact, the relative size of ad- 
ministrative overhead of other kinds, such 
as staff and supportive personnel, also de- 
clines with increasing size, as has been noted. 
The question arises whether this economy of 
scale in administrative overhead produces 
overall personnel economies with an increas- 
ing scale of operations. The data on employ- 
ment security agencies are equivocal on this 
point. The only index of personnel economy 


conditions controlled, the standardized regression 
coefficient of the size of the agency to which the 
local office belongs is .27. 


available, the ratio of all employees engaged 
in unemployment benefit operations to the 
number of clients served by them, is inversely 
correlated with size, but with a case base 
of only 53 agencies the correlation is too 
small (—.14) to place any confidence in it. 
Logarithmic transformation of size raises the 
correlation to —.24, which suggests that 
large size might reduce the man-hour costs 
of benefit operations slightly. 

Whereas this finding is inconclusive, not 
inconclusive are the numerous findings that 
indicate that the relative size of administra- 
tive overhead declines with increasing or- 
ganizational size. Large-scale operations 
make it possible to realize economies in man- 
agerial manpower. This can be explained in 
terms of the generalization that the number 
of structural components increases at a de- 
clining rate with increasing size (1), which 
implies that the sise of work groups under 
a supervisor, just as that of most personnel 
components, increases with increasing size, 
and that the proportion of supervisors, just 
as that of most personnel components, de- 
creases with increasing size, and these rela- 
tionships account for the economy of scale 
in Management, 

A final derived proposition in this set is 
that the economy of scale in administrative 
overhead itself declines with increasing or- 
ganizational size (1.6). This proposition fol- 
lows from two parts of the basic generaliza- 
tion (1A and 1C) m conjunction with one 
derived proposition (1.3). If the number of 
structural components increases with increas- 
ing organizational size (1A), the statistical 
expectation is that the proportionate size of 
any particular personnel component de- 
creases with size (1.3). The empirical data 
showed that the proportion of managerial 
personnel and that of staff personnel do in 
fact decrease as size increases, in accordance 
with these expectations. But since the in- 
increase in the number of components with 
expanding size occurs at a declining rate 
(1C), the decrease in the proportionate size 
of the average component, implicit in this 
increase in number, must also occur at a 
declining rate with expanding organizational 
size. Reformulation in terms of statistical 
probability yields the preposition that chance 
expectations are that the proportionate size 
of any particular personnel complement de- 
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power of organizational size to produce 
economies in administrative overhead dimin- 
ishes with growing size, just as its marginal 
power to generate structural differentiation 
does. Both of these patterns are implied by 
the generalization that the number of struc- 
tural components in an organization increases 
at a declining rate with expanding size. 


TRANSITION 


The structure of formal organizations 
seems to undergo repeated social fission with 
growth. In a large organization, its broad 
responsibilities tend to be subdivided to facil- 
itate their performance, and it thereby be- 
comes differentiated into a number of struc- 
tural components of diverse sorts. The larger 
an organization, however, the larger is typi- 
cally not only. the number but also the 
average size of the components into which it 
is differentiated. These larger segments of 
larger organizations, in turn, tend to become 
internally differentiated along various lines. 
Thus, the process of social fission recurs 
within the differentiated units which that 
process produced. Differentiation lessens the 
difficulties the performance of duties entails 
by reducing the scope of the responsibilities 
assigned to any individual or unit, but it 
simultaneously enhances the complexity of 
the structure. Social fission makes duties less 
complex at the expense of greater structural 
complexity. 

When responsibilities become extensively 
subdivided, many employees will have the 
same duties and entire units will have similar 
ones, and savings in supervisory manpower 
may occur. At the same time, however, the 
greater structural complexity implicit in the 
pronounced subdivision of large organiza- 
tions intensifies problems of communication 
and coordination, which make new demands 
on the time of managers and supervisors at 
all levels. In short, the very differentiation of 
responsibilities through which large organi- 
zations facilitate the performance of duties 
and reduce the need for supervision creates 
fresh administrative problems for supervisory 
personnel, The theory presented so far ac- 
counts for the effect of size on savings in 
supervisory manpower (1.4, 1.5) as well as 
for its effect on differentiation (1A), but it 
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does not yet include an explicit proposition 
concerning the effect of differentiation on 
supervision and administration. 

To be sure, the analysis of the proposition 
that the marginal influence of an organiza- 
tion’s size on differentiation declines with in- 
creasing size (1.1) has already led to the 
inference that differentiation intensifies ad- 
ministrative problems. The assumption is 
that the problems of coordination and com- 
munication in differentiated structures have 
feedback effects that create resistance to 
further differentiation, which is the reason 
why the marginal influence of size on dif- 
ferentiation declines with increasing size. The 
expanding size of an organization is a social 
force that produces differentiation. The more 
differentiated an organization is, according 
to this interpretation, the more resistance 
a force must overcome to produce still more 
differentiation, and the more of an expansion 
in size it therefore takes to effect a given 
increment in differentiation. 

This interpretation seeks to explain the 
decelerating rate at which increasing size 
generates differentiation in organizations, 
but it cannot be logically deduced from the 
propositions referring to this decelerating 
rate. It is important in this connection to 
keep in mind the distinction between infer- 
ring a higher-order generalization from a 
lower-order proposition, in an inductive ar- 
gument, and logically derivmg a lower-order 
from a higher-order proposition, in deductive 
reasoning. What is logically implied by the 
generalization that the rate of differentiation 
declines with expanding size (1C), as well 
as by the derived proposition that the mar- 
ginal influence of increasing size on differen- 
tiation diminishes (1.1), is that differentia- 
tion gives rise to some problems and needs 
that stifle the further development of dif- 
ferentiation, as indicated by the decreasing 
power of size to effect diiferentiation. It does 
not follow, though it is a plausible mference, 
that these are problems of coordination and 
communication calling for administrative 
solutions. Hence, another basic generaliza- 
tion is postulated incorporating these ideas, 
which explains some of the propositions in 
the first set, and which in conjunction with 
earlier propositions yields three more derived 
propositions. 
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SECOND GENERALIZATION 


Structural differentiation in organizations 
enlarges the administrative component (2), 
because the intensified problems of coordina- 
tion and communication in differentiated 
structures demand administrative attention. 
In this second fundamental generalization of 
the deductive theory, the first part subsumes 
many empirical findings, whereas the second 
part introduces theoretical terms not inde- 
pendently measured in the research but in- 
ferred. The assumptions are that differentia- 
tion makes an organization more complex; 
that a complex structure engenders problems 
of communication and coordination; that 
these problems create resistance to further 
differentiation; that managers, the staff, and 
even first-line supervisors spend time dealing 
with these problems; and that consequently 
more supervisory and administrative man- 
power is needed in highly differentiated 
structures than in less differentiated struc- 
tures. Although these assumptions of the in- 
tervening connections are not empirically 
tested, the implications of the conclusion 
are. If, in accordance with the inferred as- 
sumptions, much of the time of supervisors 


on all levels in the most differentiated struc-- 


tures is occupied with problems of communi- 
cation and coordination, it follows that these 
supervisors have less time left for guiding 
and reviewing the work of subordinates. 

Hence, the more differentiated the formal 
structure, the more administrative personnel 
of all kinds should be found in an organiza- 
tion of a given size, and the narrower the 
span of control of first-line supervisors as 
well as higher managers. This is precisely 
the pattern the empirical findings reveal. 
Vertical differentiation into levels and hori- 
zontal differentiation into divisions or sec- 
tions are both positively related to the pro- 
portion of supervisors among the total 
personnel, controlling size, in the whole or- 
ganization, m local branches, and in the six 
functional types of headquarters divisions. 
They are also positively related to the pro- 
portionate size of the staff in agencies of a 
given size, 

Moreover, both vertical and horizontal 
differentiation, with size held constant, are 
negatively related to the span of control of 
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managers and supervisors on different levels 
in local offices and in headquarters divisions, 
regardless of function. The finding that 
the second generalization and its derivations 
discussed below are supported when the span 
of control of supervisors on a given level is 
substituted for the ratio of all supervisors 
is of special importance. The more levels or- 
ganizations of a given size have, the larger 
is necessarily the proportion of their su- 
pervisors, that is, of their personnel above 
the lowest level. The positive relationship 
of number of levels with proportion of super- 
visors does not merely reflect this mathe- 
matical nexus, which would make it trivial, 
as demonstrated by its positive relationship 
with supervisory span of control, which is 
not affected by this nexus. Hence, the em- 
pirical data support the principle that hier- 
archical as well as horizontal differentiation, 
presumably by engendering problems of co- 
ordination, enlarges requirements for mana- 
gerial manpower. 


PROPOSITIONS 2.1 AND 2.2 


One derived proposition is that the large 
size of an organization indirectly raises the 
ratio of administrative personnel through the 
structural differentiation it generates (2.1). 
If increasing organizational size generates 
differentiation (1A), and if differentiation 
increases the administrative component (2), 
it follows that the indirect effect of size 
must be to increase the administrative com- 
ponent. Decomposition of the zero-order 
correlations of size with various ratios of 
managerial and staff personnel in multiple 
regression analysis makes it possible to iso- 
late the indirect effects of size mediated by 


12 This statement and those in the preceding 
paragraph are based on a multiple regression analy- 
ses with size (log) and a number of other conditions 
controlled; two or three measures of differentiation 
as the independent variables (levels, divisions, and 
sections per division in agencies; levels and sections 
in local offices and in divisions) ; and the following 
dependent variables: for agencies, managerial ratio 
and staff ratio; for local offices, managerial ratio, 
span of control of office manager, and mean span 
of control of first-line supervisors; for the six 
types of divisions, managerial ratio, span of con- 
trol of division head, mean span of control of mid- 
dle managers, and mean span of control of first- 
line supervisors. 
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differentiation from its direct effects. In 
every problem analyzed, the empirical find- 
ings confirm the prediction that the indirect 
effects of size mediated by both vertical dif- 
ferentiation into levels and horizontal dif- 
ferentiation into divisions or sections raise 
the ratio of administrative to total personnel. 
This is the case whether the dependent vari- 
able under consideration is the staff ratio or 
the managerial ratio at the agency headquar- 
ters; the ratio of supervisors on all levels; 
or the span of control of first-line supervisors 
in any of the six types of functional divisions 
or in local branches. In all these instances, 
the indirect effects of size mediated by the 
differentiation it generates and its direct 
effects are in opposite directions.The savings 
in administrative overhead large-scale opera- 
tions make possible are counteracted by the 
expansion in administrative overhead the 
structural complexity of large organizations 
necessitates. 

Another derived proposition is that the 
direct effects of large organizational size 
lowering the administrative ratio exceed its 
indirect effects raising it owing to the struc- 
tural differentiation it generates (2.2). This 
is a logical consequence of propositions (1. 5) 
and (2.1). If the overall effect of large size 
reduces management overhead (1.5), and if 
large size, by fostering differentiation, indi- 
rectly increases management overhead (2.1), 
it follows that its effect of reducing overhead 
must outweigh this indirect effect. All the 
decompositions of the zero-order correlations 
of size with various measures of management 
reflect this, as they inevitably must. For ex- 
ample, the direct effect of agency size on the 
managerial ratio at the agency headquarters, 
which is represented by the standarized re- 
gression coefficient when three measures of 
differentiation are controlled, is —1.13, 
whereas its overall effect, indicated by the 
zero-order correlation, is —.45, the difference 
being due to the strong counteracting effect 
mediated by differentiation. For the staff 
ratio at the agency, with the same condi- 
tions controlled, the direct effect of size is 
~—-1,04, and its overall effect is —-.60, re- 
vealing again a substantial indirect counter- 


18 The three aspects of differentiation controlled 
in this problem, as well as in the one mentioned in 
the next sentence, are number of (a) levels, (b) 
divisions, and (c) sections per division. 
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acting effect due to structural differentiation. 
The direct and indirect effect of the size of 
a division on its managerial ratio and of the 
size of a local office on its managerial ratio 
reveal parallel differences.1* Ceteris paribus, 
a large scale of operations would effect tre- 
mendous savings in administrative overhead, ` 
but these savings are much reduced by the 
structural differentiation of large organiza- 
tions. Consistently, however, the economies 
of scale exceed the costs of differentiation, 
so that large organizations, despite their 
greater structural complexity, require pro- 
portionately less administrative EES 
than small ones. 


PROPOSITION 2.3 


The last proposition to be derived is that 
the differentiation of large organizations 
into subunits stems the decline in the econ- 
omy of scale in management with increasing 
size, that is, the decline in the decrease in 
the proportion of managerial personnel with 
increasing size (2.3). The derivation of this 
proposition is rather complicated and must 
be approached in several steps. The new 
proposition is not as well knit into the sys- 
tem as the others and should be regarded 
as a mere conjecture. 

The concept of economy of scale in ad- 
ministration refers to the fact that the pro- 
portion of various kinds of administrative 
personnel decreases with the increasing size 
of the organization or its subunits. The op- 
erational indication is a negative correlation 
between any of these proportions and size, 


14 In the multiple regression analysis for all di- 
visions combined (with sections, levels, clerical ratio, 
division of labor, agency size, and agency mana- 
gerial ratio controlled). the standardized regression 
coefficient indicating the direct effect of a division’s 
size (log) on its managerial ratio is —1.32, and the 
zero-order correlation indicative of the overall effect 
is only —.23, with differentiation into levels (.65) 
and sections (.35) being responsible for most of the 
difference. The separate regression analyses for the 
six types yield parallel results. In the analysis of 
local offices (with levels, sections, specialization, 
manager’s span of control, and division of labor 
controlled), the standardized regression coefficient 
of office size (log) on the managerial ratio is —~—1.43, 
but this incredibly strong direct effect is reduced 
to a still substantial overall effect, represented by 
the zero-order correlation, of —.64, most of the re- 
duction being due to differentiation into levels (.41) 
and sections (.40). 
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which is represented on a graph by a nega- 
tive slope of the regression line of the pro- 
portion on size. These negative correlations 
and slopes are evident in all empirical data 
on employment security agencies: size of 
local branch and either proportion of all 
managerial personnel or ratio of first-line 
supervisors to operating employees (the re- 
verse of span of control); size of functional 
division and either ratio of all managerial 
personnel or ratio of supervisors to subordi- 
nates on three levels; size of total agency 
and either proportion of staff personnel, or 
proportion of managerial personnel at the 
headquarters, or proportion of managerial 
personnel in the total organization. 

A decline in this economy of scale means 
that the rate of decrease in the ratio of 
managerial personnel itself decreases with 
increasing size. This is reflected on a graph 
by a curve in the negative slope of the re- 
gression line of the ratio on size that shows 
that the ratio of overhead personnel drops 
first sharply and then more gradually with 
increasing size. The per cent of supervisors 
in local offices illustrates a decrease at such 
a decreasing rate (Figure 4), and so does 
the ratio of staff personnel in the agency 
(Figure 3) and that of the supervisors at 
the agency headquarters (not shown), and 
the same pattern is observable in most other 
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relationships mentioned in the above para- 
graph. The major exception is that the pro- 
portion of managerial personnel in the total 
agency does not reveal such a declining rate 
of decrease but a fairly linear decrease with 
increasing agency size, as Figure 5 shows. 
Although this appears to be a deviant case, 
the principle it. expresses can be deduced 
from the propositions in the theory. 

In local offices, the smallest organizational 
unit examined, the proportion of all super- 
visory personnel drops rapidly as size in- 
creases from ten, or fewer, to about fifty 
employees, but it drops much more slowly 
with further increases to one and two hun- 
dred employees (see Figure 4). From a pro- 
jection of this trend, one would expect that 
further increases in size to several thousand 
employees are hardly accompanied by any 
decline in the proportion of supervisory 
personnel, As the size of the entire organiza- 
tion increases from about one hundred to 
several thousand employees, however, the 
total proportion of supervisory personnel 
decreases on the average at a constant rather 
than declining rate, as Figure 5 reveals, 
though there is much scatter. Although this 
decline is not pronounced, it is by no means 
inconsequential; the zero-order correlation 
is —-.34, which compares with a correlation 
of —.46 between size of office and its pro- 
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portion of supervisors. (However, the latter 
correlation is raised to —.64 if size is loga- 
rithmically transformed. In contrast, the 
former correlation is reduced to —.23 by 
such a transformation, which is another 
indication that the regression line does not 
exhibit a logarithmic curve.) Why does the 
decrease in the proportion of managerial 
personnel with increasing size, which is al- 
ready very small as office size expands be- 
yond fifty employees, not become virtually 
zero but is again considerable as agency size 
expands from several hundred to several 
thousand? The answer suggested by the 
theory is that the differentiation of large or- 
ganizations into many branch offices (and 
divisions), while raising the proportion of 
managers needed, simultaneously restores 
the economy of scale in the managerial com- 
ponent, that is, it recreates the decline in 
the proportion of managerial personnel with 
increasing size observed among very small 
organizational units. 

The growing need for managerial man- 
power resulting from the structural differen- 
tiation engendered by expanding size (2.1) 
increasingly impinges upon the savings in 
managerial manpower that a large scale of 
operations realizes (1.5), which helps to ex- 
plain why the economy of scale in manage- 
ment declines as size and differentiation in- 
crease (1.6).15 In other words, the rate of 
savings in management overhead with in- 
creasing size is higher among comparatively 
small than among comparatively large or- 
ganizational units, although, or perhaps 
because, the management overhead is bigger 
in small than in large organizational units. 
Differentiation in a large organization (1A) 
means that it consists of relatively many 
smaller rather than relatively few larger or- 
ganizational subunits, such as local offices. 
Inasmuch as the rate of savings in manage- 
ment overhead is higher in smaller than in 
larger organizational units, the reduction in 
the size of units created by differentiation 
raises this rate of savings and stems the de- 
cline in the economy of scale with respect 
to management overhead that would be 


16 This alternative derivation of proposition (1.6) 
illustrates the type of crosswise connections that 
creates a more closely knit theoretical system. Other 
alternative connections are presented in the conclu- 
sions, 
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otherwise expected once organizations have 
grown beyond a certain size (2.3). 


CONCLUSIONS 


A formal theory of the formal structure of 
formal organizations has been presented. Its 
subject is formally established organizations 
with paid employees, not emergent social 
systems or voluntary associations of people. 
It is confined to the analysis of the formal 
structure—specifically, its differentiation— 
of organizations, ignoring the informal re- 
lations and behavior of individuals within 
these organizations. And the endeavor has 
been to develop a formal theory by inferring 
from many empirical findings a minimum 
number of generalizations that can logically 
account for these findings, These findings 
come from a quantitative study of all em- 
ployment security agencies and their sub- 
units in the United States. The two basic 
generalizations, from which nine other propo- 
sitions were deduced, are: (1) the increasing 
size of organizations generates structural dif- 
ferentiation along various dimensions at 
decelerating rates; and (2) structural dif- 
ferentiation enlarges the administrative com- 
ponent in organizations. 

The concluding review of the theory re- 
arranges the order of presentation of prop- 
positions to call attention to alternative 
connections between them and to some of 
the unmeasured terms assumed to underlie 
these connections. Organizing the work of 
men means subdividing it into component 
elements, In a jormal organization, explicit 
procedures exist for systematically subdivid- 
ing the work necessary to achieve its objec- 
tives. Different tasks are assigned to different 
positions; specialized functions are allocated 
to various divisions and sections; branches 
may be created in dispersed locations; ad- 
ministrative responsibilities are subdivided 
among staff personnel and managers on vari- 
ous hierarchical levels. The larger an 
organization and the scope of its responsi- 
bilities, the more pronounced is its differen- 
tiation along these lines (1A, 1B), and the 
same is the case for its subunits (1D). But 
large-scale operations, despite the greater 
subdivision of tasks than in small scale 
operations—involve a larger volume of most 
organizational tasks. Hence, large organiza- 
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tions tend to have larger as well as more 
structural components of various sorts than 
small organizations (1.2). 

The pronounced differentiation of respon- 
sibilities in large organizations enhances 
simultaneously intra-unit homogeneity and 
inter-unit heterogeneity. Inasmuch as duties 
are more differentiated and the amount of 
work required in most specialties is greater 
in large organizations than in small ones, 
there are comparatively many employees per- 
forming homogeneous tasks in large organi- 
zations. The large homogeneous personnel 
components in large organizations simplify 
supervision and administration, which is re- 
flected in a wider span of control of super- 
visors (1.4) and a lower administrative ratio 
(1.3) in large than in small organizations. 
Consequently, organizations exhibit an econ- 
omy of scale in administrative manpower 
(1.5). At the same time, however, the hetero- 
geneity among organizational components 
produced by differentiation creates problems 
of coordination and pressures to expand the 
administrative personnel to meet these prob- 
lems (2). In this formulation, the unmeas- 
ured concepts of intra-unit homogeneity and 
inter-unit heterogeneity have been intro- 
duced to explain why large size has two op- 
posite effects on administrative overhead, 
reducing it owing to the enlarged scale of 
similar tasks, and raising it owing to the 
differentiation among parts. 

By generating differentiation, then, large 
size indirectly raises administrative overhead 
(2.1), and if its influence on differentiation 
were unrestrained, large organizations might 
well have disproportionately large adminis- 
trative machineries,.in accordance with the 
bureaucratic stereotype. However, the ad- 
ministrative ratio decreases with expanding 
organizational size, notwithstanding the in- 
creased administrative ratio resulting from 
the differentiation in large organizations 
(2.2). Two feedback effects of the adminis- 
trative costs of differentiation may be in- 
ferred, which counteract the influences of 
size on administration and differentiation, 
respectively. The first of these apparently 
reduces the savings in administrative man- 
power resulting from a large scale of opera- 
tions, as implied by the decline in the rate 
of decrease of administrative overhead with 
increasing organizational size (1.6). (AL 
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though differentiation into local branches 
may keep the rate of overhead savings with 
increasing size constant [2.3], it also raises 
the amount of overhead.) The second feed- 
back process, probably attributable to the 
administrative problems engendered by dif- 
ferentiation, creates resistance to further 
differentiation, which is reflected in the di- 
minishing marginal influence of expanding 
size on differentiation (1.1) and the declin- 
ing rate at which size promotes differentia- 
tion (1C). 

In short, feedback processes seem to keep 
the amount of differentiation produced by 
increasing organizational size below the level 
at which the additional administrative costs 
of coordination would equal the administra- 
tive savings realized by the larger scale of 
operations. Hence, organizations exhibit an 
economy of scale in administration, despite 
the extra administrative overhead required 
by the pronounced differentiation in large 
organizations, but this economy of scale de- 
clines with increasing size, on account of this 
extra overhead due to differentiation. The 
feedback effects inferred, though not directly 
observable, can explain why the influence 
of size on differentiation, as well as its in- 
fluence on administrative economy, declines 
with increasing size. Figure 6 presents these 
connections graphically. 

A final question to be raised is how widely 
applicable the theory is to organizations of 
different types. Since the theory was con- 
structed by trying to formulate generaliza- 
tions from which the empirical findings on 
employment security agencies can be de- 
rived, the fact that these data conform to the 
propositions advanced does not constitute a 
test of the theory. But it should be noted that 
several of the specific propositions included 
in the theory are supported by findings from 
previous empirical studies of other kinds of 
organizations, for example, that administra- 
tive overhead in organizations decreases with 
size and increases with complexity or dif- 
ferentiation (see Anderson and Warkov, 
1961; Pondy, 1969, and references therein), 
and that its decrease with size occurs at a de- 
clining rate (Indik, 1964). Moreover, an 
empirical test of the entire body of theory 
has been conducted in a study of another 
type of government bureau, the 416 major 
finance departments of American states, 
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large cities, and large counties. This inde- 
pendent test confirms the propositions im- 
plied by the theory.1® Whether the theo- 
retical generalizations are also valid for 
private and other public organizations, and 
. how they must be modified or refined to 
make them widely applicable, only further 
research can tell. 
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TOWARD A NON-UTOPIAN NORMATIVE MODEL 
OF THE COMMUNITY * 


RoLANpD L. WARREN 
Brandeis University 


Sociologists have contributed little to normative models of the community. Recently, the - 
economist Mancur Olson has revived the issue of normative models by constructing one 
from Parsonian theory and contrasting it with the economist’s “ideal’ model. His assertion 
that the two are incompatible is based on an ambiguity within Porsonian system theory sur- 
rounding Parsons’ assertion that social systems imply shared values. A method of approaching 
community models while incorporating value dimensions, though not specifying preferred 
value loadings on these dimensions, is offered by an examination of the relationships between 
three values or desiderata often affirmed in the community literature: (1) community 
autonomy, (2) community viability, and (3) broad distribution of community decision~mak- 
ing power. By including important value-dimensions within a community model and pointing 
out the empirically determined regression of one on another, it is possible to include important 


value considerations without prescribing which values are to be preferred. 


develop normative models? of such 

social entities as societies, formal or- 
ganizations, informal groups, and communi- 
ties, largely because of a commitment to 
Wertfreitheit. In recent years, though, three 
developments have changed the basis for 
this avoidance. First, the value-objectivity 
of sociological investigation has come in- 
creasingly to be considered a myth. Second, 
many sociologists have come to accept the 
open injection of values into sociological 
analysis, particularly in order to make their 
analysis relevant to the great social policy 
issues of the day. Third, the absence of an- 
alytical models has appeared to impede the 
usefulness of sociological analysis for pur- 
poses of social policy formulation. A recent 
instance is the need for models in determin- 
ing which social indicators may be im- 
portant for a “social report” of the nation, 
and indeed, which direction along the cor- 
responding dimensions is desirable (Olson, 
1968). 

Four types of investigation bear in one 
way or another on the question of normative 
models in sociology for such entities as com- 
munities. The first type covers the series of 


Nice m have eschewed attempts to 


* Paper prepared for the Community Section of 
the American Sociological Association Meeting, San 
Francisco, September 3, 1969. The author’s work is 
supported by a research scientist award from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 

1 Models which contain implicit or explicit pre- 
scriptions as to how a given social entity should be 
constituted, on the basis of value affirmations. 


Utopias dating from Plato’s Republic to the 
most contemporary attempt to construct 
imaginary societies. Such Utopias have been 
useful either in illustrating an abstract 
philosophical point (in Plato’s case, the 
nature of justice) or in offering alternative 
social forms which represent different value 
alternatives to those of the author’s own 
day.” 

The second type is the study of the 
historical formation of intentional communi- 
ties, attempts to enact rather than merely to 
conceive Utopias. Such attempts arise typi- 
cally as an effort to construct a society which 
institutes an alternative set of values to 
those of the contemporary society (cf. 
Kanter, 1968). 

The third type includes the new towns 
which constitute a focus of current activity. 
They differ both from the Utopias and from 
the intentional communities in that they 
usually do not present alternative value 
bases and social structures to those of the 
contemporary society, but rather constitute 
presumably more efficient ways of attaining 
them. Increasingly sociologists are being 
consulted on such projects; but on what 
basis do they consult? What constitutes a 
“good? community, in terms more objective 
than the individual value position of this 
or that sociologist? 

The fourth is the prescriptive models, at- 


2A frankly Utopian approach, involving “the 
explicit construction of perfect societies” has its 
contemporary advocates (cf. Myron Orleans, 1969). 
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tempts to urge the maximization of a pertic- 
ular set of community values; guides to ac- 
tion which swing back and forth between 
value-statements, prescriptive admonitions, 
and sociological findings (cf. Sanders, 1950; 
Warren, 1955), and attempts at a prescribed 
set of characteristics which strive for ob- 
jectivity but nevertheless appear to conceal 
implicit value preferences. In this catezory 
probably belong as well the various repre- 
sentatives of the “community movement,” 
that group of social scientists, philosophers, 
planners, and others who admonish their 
colleagues that the community is dying and 
seek to preserve and enhance the values 
which they purport to have found in the 
preindustrial, agricultural communities of 
another day (cf. Morgan, 1942; Brownell, 
1950). 

Is there an alternative to purely Utopian 
thought or to unsystematic prescription on 
the part of the sociologist? Harold F. Kauf- 
man writes: 


The social value of community research 
may be measured by the extent to which it 
contributes to realizing the types of commu- 
nity that people desire. In this endeavor the 
sociologist has a continuing challenge to work 
with action leaders in developing and making 
explicit various alternative designs for the 
good community and suggesting conditions 
under which these goals may be realized 
(1959:17). 


One might consider the possibility of a 
model of a local community which would 
fulfill some of the functions which the econo- 
mist’s model of the market fulfills for 
him. In a recent article, Mancur Clson 
dramatizes the need for systematic thinking 
regarding a community model by fashioning 
his own model based on Parsonian system 
analysis. Although the result is in menu 
respects unconvincing, Olson should at least 
be congratulated for attempting to provide 
something which sociologists might better 
have provided themselves. 

Briefly, Olson commences with a conven- 
tional economic model, using the example of 
an international common market, and point- 
ing out that diversification, division of 
labor, and trade are conducive to the greatest 
aggregate productivity. Likewise, within a 
society, diversification, occupational mobil- 
ity, and differing backgrounds, beliefs and 
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values are basic to the optimum economic 
model. He describes this model as do virtu- 
ally all economists, in terms of aggregate 
productivity and optimal distribution of 
utility measured on a unidimensional scale. 


In essence, the economically ideal society 
would maintain a Pareto-optimal allocation 
of resources at every moment in time and 
at the same time continually change to the 
best attainable production functions as 
knowledge advances. The rate of accumula- 
tion of productive knowledge and other forms 
of capital would be the maximum consistent 
with the society’s rate of discount of future 
versus present consumption (1968:111). 


Olson emphasizes that such an ideal 
economic model, based on diversification, is 
fundamentally incompatible with a socio- 
logical model of the ideal society. For his 
sociological model, he uses his own formula- 
tion, adapted from the theories of Talcott 
Parsons and his followers. He points out 
that their theory emphasizes institutional 
integration, and socialization for stable roles 
about which there is general consensus. The 
very stability which is necessary to assure 
institutional integration and to avoid in- 
dividual alienation makes demands which 
are the polar opposites of those made by the 
economic ideal. 


If the demands or values of different groups 
or associations with overlapping memberships 
or objectives are mcompatible, and different 
people have conflicting expectations about 
what people with particular roles should do, 
then the degree of integration is limited and 
the possibility of societal disintegration in- 
creased (1968:112). 


He goes on to point out that “the continu- 
ous realiocations and rearrangements that 
are needed to satisfy maximally all of our 
other individual wants (be they material or 
not) is not usually consistent with the stable 
or enduring interpersonal relationships that 
most people apparently value and need” 
(1968:116). In this aspect of his analysis he 


seems to make the different, but compatible ` 


point that most people desire more of a sense 
of Gemeinschaft than the demands of eco- 
nomic optimization would allow. 
Although Olson does not explicitly say so, 
one can only conclude that he assumes that 
the ideal sociological model of community 
is the prototype of the closed-system, com- 
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mensalistic, custom-bound, sacred, prein- 
dustrial community, and that an open- 
system, symbiotic, contractual, secular, 
industrialized community is utterly foreign 
to the sociological ideal. If this seems ab- 
surd to most sociologists, three circum- 
stances help account for Olson’s position. 
(1) He takes as his ideal certain principal 
aspects of Parsons’ approach which are 
strongly contested by many other sociolo- 
gists—a point which he acknowledges. (It 
will be discussed below.) (2) Insofar as 
sociologists have addressed themselves to 
normative considerations concerning, com- 
munity, many of them have tended to em- 
phasize Gemeinschaft and have indeed 
looked with nostalgia on the Gemeinschaft- 
like community.2 And (3) he infers from 
Parsons’ writings a concept of consensus 
which is not entirely explicit in those writ- 
ings and whose ambiguity understandably 
leads to mistaken implications which have 
constituted the principal basis for the attack 
on system theory by the so-called conflict 
theorists. It has to do with the nature of 
the collectivity, the nature of collectivity- 
orientation, and the commonly accepted 
value patterns which presumably are neces- 
sary for the existence of a social system. 

The ambiguity arises from lack of clarity 
about the system level to which the com- 
monly accepted value patterns are ascribed, 
a point which is especially important in 
considering geographic communities. In 
Parsons’ terms: 


The sharing of such common value patterns 
[which define institutionalized role-expecta- 
tions], entailing a sense of responsibility for 
the fulfillment of obligations, then creates a 
solidarity among those mutually oriented to 
the common values. The actors concerned will 
be said to constitute, within the area of rele- 
Ari of these values, a coWectivity (1951: 
41). 


Parsons goes on to translate this attach- 
ment to common values into terms of the 
“common ‘sentiments’” of individuals and 
adds that the values have a “moral” aspect 
in that the individual actor has a responsi- 


3 This is especially true of rural sociologists, who 
have concerned themselves primarily with the rural 
community. An early nee is Sanderson and 
Polson (1939). 
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bility for some degree of conformity to these 
common values. 

It is from this emphasis on common values 
as the indispensable basis for a collectivity 
that Olson understandably draws his in- 
ference regarding the incompatability of the 
sociological and economic ideal models. To 
the extent that consensus, in the sense of 
common values, interests, and life styles, 
stultifies social and industrial diversification, 
it is apparently irreconcilable with the 
economic ideal—and, incidentally, open to 
the accusation of being both conservative in 
its side-effects and inadequate to account for 
the strong systemic aspects which are found 
in a highly diversified and socially differenti- 
ated society. 

Parsons tends to equate social system 
and collectivity and to emphasize the shared 
values of the collectivity as a differentia of 
all social systems, including societies and the 
substructures within them. 

Olson would therefore seem to be justified 
in his inference that consensus and shared 
values are to be optimized in the sociologi- 
cal model. But it is a mistake to equate 
collectivity orientation to the values of a 
specific collectivity with the shared values 
which are necessary if that collectivity is to 
persist as a social system. Many types of 
sustained, role-structured interaction which 
can appropriately be considered as social sys- 
tems show little if any collectivity-orienta- 
tion toward the immediate collectivity m 
question (e, the client-lawyer dyad, the 
consortium of banks floating a new loan) 
even though they do embody the shared 
values which Parsons claims are necessary to 
sustain patterned interaction. The shared 
values are not necessarily the values of the 
specific collectivity but those of a more in- 
clusive social system. The systemic inter- 
action between lawyer and client is sustained 
by these values rather than by any signifi- 
cant collectivity-orientation to the specific 
lawyer-client dyad. 

The point seems trivial, but it is not. For 
it invalidates the implication that a sociolog- 
ical model of community can only be based 
on likeness of roles, interests, and values. 
In supporting his ideal economic model, Ol- 
son gives two examples, which purportedly 
show the economic nonfeasibility of a socio- 
logical model. One is the problem caused by 
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everyone wanting to go on vacation “in Aug- 
ust and at the beach.” The other is the prob- 
lem of a society where everyone is socialized 
iato wanting to be a leader (1968:117). 
Olson seems to imply that somehow such 
common preferences are necessary conse- 
quences of the Parsonian concept of shared 
values as essential to a society or to its con- 
stituent collectivities. This is truly a re- 
ductio ad absurdum. 

The diversification and fluidity necessary 
for economic optimality are compatible not 
only with the so-called conflict theorists but 
also with social system theorists. Tais is 
true with two provisos: (1) The shared 
values necessary to sustain systemic inter- 
action may not be those of the specific col- 
lectivity but those of a more inclusive 
system. They provide consensus on the ac- 
ceptable interaction patterns according to 
which differences of interest, value, objective, 
and role may be contested within the col- 
lectivity. (This point accommodates the 
genuine conflicts of interest which often ex- 
ist within collectivities without in any way 
threatening their continued existence, so 
long as the norms governing such interest 
conflicts are shared—norms which derive 
from a more inclusive social system. This 
more inclusive system may be the total so- 
ciety, but it may also be less inclusive than 
the total social system.) And (2) the shared 
values which derive from the more inclusive 
system accommodate and support the diver- 
sification of values, interests and roles at the 
less inclusive collectivity level. 

On these two bases, it is possible to ap- 
proach the problem of establishing a nor- 
mative model of the community based on a 
social system approach without ending up 
with the closed-system, commensalistic 
model that Olson derives from his interpre- 
tation of Parsons. By the same token, it is 
possible to construct a model which would 
embody these characteristics. My only point 
at present is that the social system approach 
does not necessitate this last model. 

It is thus possible to conceive of a nor- 
mative model of the community in modified 
social system terms which would include 
Parsons’ functional prerequisites of a social 
system or some counterpart to them, and, 
presumably, provide for relatively rapid in- 
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ternal modification of the system in order 
to assure the system’s continued adaptability 
to its environment. Such a model might im- 
ply much or little collectivity-orientation on 
the part of individual actors to the commun- 
ity system as such. Kaplan, in what is per- 
haps the best effort at applying Parsonian 
system theory to the analysis of a metro- 
politan complex, points out that there is 
relatively little collectivity-orientation to 
Metro Toronto among the principal actors 
in the system. Rather, it is collectivity-orien- 
tation toward the shared values of the more 
inclusive Canadian society which sustains 
the largely ecological interaction which con- 
stitutes the configuration of the system: 


Metro Toronto did not approach the level 
of normative integration described in Par- 
sons’ general model. In Metro there was a 
minimal consensus on goals, values, or norms, 
outside of a consensus on the liberal, demo- 
cratic values that pervade Canada and most 
Western democracies, ... A normative order 
was necessary to the Metro system’s func- 
tioning but was not the responsibility of the 
Metro system (1967:17). 


The Parsonian approach to social systems 
considers the individual actors or roles from 
the standpoint of the system itself, while the 
so-called conflict theorists consider the in- 
teraction from the standpoint of the individ- 
ual actors with their diverse roles, interests, 
values, and so on. Dahrendorf asserts the 
validity of each approach, as well as the 
inadequacy of each approach without the 
other (1958; 1959:163). 

In devising his own model for analyzing 
Metro Toronto, Kaplan asserts that “a par- 
tially integrated system, like Metro Toronto, 
must be described from the bottom up” 
(1967:22). He refers to this approach as 
actor analysis as distinguished from system 
analysis. He then considers how integration, 
both normative and nonnormative, is ef- 
fected in the interaction of individual ac- 
tors. He asserts that the two disparate func- 
tions of integration and adaptation of the 
Metro system are mutually reinforcing in the 
long run. They may be caught in a spiral of 
mutual enhancement or mutual deterioration. 
Ramsöy, in a similar vein, states that where 
subsystems are parts of more inclusive sys- 
tems, “various desired levels of subsystem ` 
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integration and of inclusive system adapta- 
tion may be incompatible” (1963:199), a 
point which may also have some bearing on 
an analytical approach to problems of inte- 
gration and adaptation at the separate levels 
of the urban community and of the neighbor- 
hood. 

But in what sense, if at all, can a norma- 
tive model for the community be constructed 
which corresponds to the economist’s norma- 
tive model, say, of the free market, which 
does not make value assumptions as to what 
kinds of values are to be optimized? The 
economist is able to make his calculations 
precisely because he precludes all but a sin- 
gle dimension in his analysis, the maximi- 
zation of utility. Any counterpart normative 
sociological model for the community would 
have to go beyond this and specify what 
types of values are to be maximized—or at 
least optimized. Otherwise, the sociologist is 
caught in the dilemma of ascribing value to 
maintaining the system as such, regardless 
of what returns it is providing to its environ- 
ment or to its constituent actors, an implicit 
commitment which is ideologically repellent 
to many sociologists, myself included. 

The necessity of somehow “buildmg in” 
values in a sociological model is the principal 
reason for the diffidence of sociologists re- 
garding normative models. But ‘must the 
sociologist build in such values in order to 
contribute to the consideration of the norma- 
tive aspects of community alternatives? As 
indicated earlier, a community model could 
no doubt be constructed im social system 
terms, but it is difficult to see how such a 
model could avoid the problem of value 
loadings. This paper will not attempt to con- 
struct such a model, but will consider an 
approach to the problem of value-loadings 
which may be useful in model construction 
as well as in other types of investigation. 

The approach employed will be to treat 
values as dimensions of choice, not prescrib- 
ing at what point on these dimensions the 
indicated value should be accepted, but 
rather on the basis of empirical investiga- 
tion the relationship between specific “load- 
ings” of these value dimensions can be estab- 
lished. In some instances, a high loading on 
one value may facilitate the realization of 
a high loading on another value; in other 
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instances, a high loading on one value may 
make difficult or impossible, empirically, the 
realization of a high loading on another 
value. 

In the following analysis, not all value 
dimensions of possible relevance to a com- 
munity model will be considered. As in all 
model-building, certain (but not all) vari- 
ables must be abstracted for analysis be- 
cause of their presumed crucial importance. 

For the present analysis, whose purpose 
is to illustrate the feasibility of treating val- 
ues as dimensions and to indicate the possi- 
bilities of empirical investigation of the in- 
terrelationship of various loadings on these 
dimensions, three values, or desiderata, will 
be considered, Each of these values has wide 
generality in the literature on American 
communities. One need not support them in 
order to recognize their wide currency. They 
are: (1) community autonomy, (2) com- 
munity viability, and (3) broad distribution 
of community decision-making power. 

The following analysis will consist of ex- 
amining the interrelationship of these three 
values. This will exemplify the manner in 
which values may be built into a model as 
dimensions, rather than states, and the im- 
plications of specific states of a given value 
related to those of others. 

Community autonomy is at one extreme 
of a dimension whose opposite extreme is 
dependence, especially dependence of the 
community on extracommunity systems 
such as national corporations or federal agen- 
cies. This value prescription for the com- 
munity often takes the form of a reaction 
against the “mass society,” the need for 
making local decisions locally.‘ 

Community viability is at one extreme 
of a dimension whose opposite extreme is 
incapacity to confront problems at the com- 
munity level. The desideratum here is that 
a community be able to confront its prob- 
lems and take the necessary action.® 

Wide distribution of decision-making 


4This theme runs through Nisbet (1953), and is 
treated in a more explicit way in Warren (1956). 
The theme is ubiquitous in the Hterature of the 
“community movement.” 

5 The theme is treated in Vidich and Bensman 
(1958), and is central to community organization 
books such as that of Ross (1955), 
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power is at one extreme of a dimension whose 
opposite extreme is concentration of power m 
a monolithic structure. The value prescrip- 
tion is for a broad distribution of power 
among different power concentrations, and 
also a wide dissemination of power within 
these concentrations. Practically, this in- 
volves the issue of a larger number of people 
participating substantively in decisiors (in 
Selznick’s sense, 1949:220) and a decen- 
tralization of decision-making—curren-ly to 
the neighborhood level. 

How are these three desiderata inter- 
related? As community autonomy incrzases, 
what happens to community viability and 
power distribution? 

1. Autonomy denotes local control over 
maximally localized institutions. In cpera- 
tion, it would take the form of the least 
possible absentee ownership and in general 
the fewest possible organizational ties, both 
in the economy and in other sectors. to more 
inclusive organizations outside the commun- 
ity. To the extent that federal or state or 
private foundation grant-in-aid programs in- 
volve constraints—and they typically involve 
important constraints—they would be 
avoided, 

Such severe constraints on economic and 
other activity could be expected to impede 
the community’s viability, its ability to con- 
front its problems and take action with re- 
spect to them. It would drastically limit the 
scope of resources available for such action, 
Economically, it implies that type of au- 
tarchic self-sufficiency and lack of diversifi- 
cation among communities which Olson 
correctly points out is incompatible with 
optimal economic productivity. 

But how would the distribution of power 
‘be affected by a maximization of community 
autonomy? Can power be expected to be 
distributed more widely as autonomy in- 
creases? Two recent studies indicate the con- 
trary. In a summary study of community 
power research, Claire W. Gilbert (1968) 
reports a “trend in the United States away 
from centralized forms of power struccures 
in local communities and toward more plural- 
istic structures”. Although the point has 
not been demonstrated, it seems warranted 
to assume that part of the reason for this 
trend toward pluralistic structures is the 
‘growth in size of communities and the growth 
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in complexity of their organizational struc- 
tures, including their increasing ties to extra- 
community systems. This assumption is lent 
strong support by John Walton’s study which 
reports a positive relationship “between com- 
petitive power structure and the presence of 
absentee-owned corporations, competitive 
party politics, adequate economic resources 
and satellite status” (1967:362). Regarding 
an explanation for this association, Walton 
concludes: “Each of the variables asso- 
ciated with competitive power structures re- 
flects the interdependence of the community 
and extracommunity centers of power or 
increased emphasis on the vertical axis” 
(1967:362). Summarizing, he states the 
proposition that “to the extent that the 
local community becomes increasingly in- 
terdependent with respect to extracommu- 
nity institutions (or develops along its ver- 
tical axis) the structure of local leadership 
becomes more competitive’ (1967:363). 
Thus, in our terms, he concludes that auto- 
nomy and broad distribution of power are 
inversely related. 

2. Turning to community viability, how 
do community autonomy and the broad 
distribution of power fare? We have defined 
viability as the capacity for making com- 
munity-level decisions which confront prob- 
lems through action at the community level. 
The inverse relationship of viability to au- 
tonomy has already been described. There 
is sporadic but increasing data to indicate 
that the relationship of viability to broad 
distribution of power may likewise be in- 
verse. 

Two types of analysis are helpful in ex- 
ploring the implications of the broad distri- 
bution of power. One aspect of this question 
is geographic: the current agitation in favor 
of decentralizing city-wide decision-making 
to the neighborhood level, thus building up 
the decision-making power and prerogatives 
of neighborhoods vis-a-vis the municipal gov- 
ernment and other city-wide power loci. 
Analysis of the relationship between system 
and subsystem may be relevant to this ques- 
tion. In their analysis of the metropolis as 
a social system, Bebout and Bredemeier 
(1963) have pointed out that the city’s 
adaptive functions may interfere with in- 
tegrative functions on a still more inclusive 
level. It may likewise be the case that the 
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adaptive functions of neighborhoods may in- 
terfere with the integrative functions of the 
more inclusive metropolis, and that choices 
must be made between the objectives of 
neighborhood adaptation (in the Parsonian 
sense) and community integration. Lawrence 
Haworth (1963), a philosopher, has ex- 
amined this question in his book The Good 
City, and Odd Ramséy (1963) has analyzed 
it in more general social system terms. 

Ramsöy utilizes the concept of complex 
social systems, where one or more systems 
are included as subsystems within a more 
inclusive system, The inclusion of neighbor- 
hoods within a larger metropolitan commu- 
nity is an appropriate example of such com- 
plex systems. Ramsdy concludes that “if one 
major strain in complex social systems is 
between subsystem adaptation and inclusive 
system integration, another is the reverse 
process: various desired levels of subsystem 
integration and of inclusive system adapta- 
tion may be incompatible” (1963:199). 
While one cannot logically make certain 
inferences from such general statements, 
this one at least suggests the possibility that 
neighborhood adaptation, by jeopardizing 
community-level integration, may decrease 
community viability. 

In a second type of pertinent analysis, 
several intercommunity studies take a par- 
ticular type of presumably desirable com- 
munity action as a dependent variable and 
various measures of power dispersion as an 
independent variable and find an inverse 
relationship between them. They thus sug- 
gest that community viability and a broad 
distribution of decision-making power vary 
inversely. 

Amos Hawley measured the relationship 
between urban renewal “success”—as indi- 
cated by reaching the execution stage in an 
urban renewal program—and the distribu- 
tion of a city’s power structure—as mea- 
sured by the ratio of managers, proprietors, 
and officials to the employed labor force. 
The lower the ratio, the greater the con- 
centration of power. He concluded that his 
findings “clearly support the hypothesis that 
the lower the MPO ratio (dispersion of 
power) the greater the chance of success in 
an action program such as urban renewal” 
(cf. Clark, 1968a:405). 

Likewise Rosenthal and Crain found that 
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centralized decision-making authority and a 
low level of direct citizen participation were 
among the conditions making for a better 
chance for consideration and adoption of 
fluoridation measures (cf. Clark, 1968a:241- 
242 et passim; Crain et al., 1969). 

Turk (1967) and his associates found 
that a concentration of power was associated 
with a city’s taking early and effective action 
in such programs as urban renewal and 
Neighborhoood Youth Corps. 

The gross relationships indicated above 
require much more refined research proce- 
dures, and it may well be that as further in- 
vestigation occurs, they may be modified 
substantially. There is already indication 
from a number of more recent studies by 
Clark (1968b), Aiken and Alford (1969), 
and Paulson et al. (1969) that these rela- 
tionships may not hold in the simple form 
stated above. But the investigations so far 
at least indicate that the relationship between 
broad distribution of decision-making power 
and community viability cannot simply be 
assumed to be random or positive, and may 
well be inverse. 

3. Our third desideratum, the broad dis- 
tribution of power, has herewith already 
been considered in its relationship to the 
other two desiderata, its relationship being 
found to be presumptively inverse in each 
case, 

It is perhaps banal to point out that such 
programs as urban renewal used as a mea- 
sure of success beg the whole question of 
values by simply making an implicit value- 
assumption in their measure and then pur- 
suing an otherwise “objective” analysis. If 
viability is to be conceived in terms of a 
community’s capacity for confronting prob- 
lems at the community level, who is to define 
what circumstances constitute problems, de- 
cisions and actions, and what are to be con- 
sidered as measures of success in confronting 
such problems? Competence in decision- 
making and action is difficult to divorce 
from the question of the goals of the action. 
Since important goals of various groups 
within the community often conflict, com- 
munity viability cannot be considered an 
objective concept in the sense of being value- 
free. In a strict sense, a community does not 
“have problems.” It is one thing to utilize 
the construct “community” to denote the 
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social organization of any given locality; it 
is quite another to reify and even enthro- 
pomorphize the construct community as 
“having problems,” “seeking solutions,” etc., 
except in the most deliberately loose and 
figurative sense. Various groups witkin the 
locality are comprised of people with similar 
values or interests which may or may not be 
the same as those of other groups. To as- 
sume, naively, that one “speaks for” any 
given community by defining problems from 
the standpoint of any one of these possible 
value-interest configurations is to make a 
hazardous logical jump. The problem has 
occupied political scientists as the problem 
of definition and existence of the “public 
interest,” and has occupied economists as 
the problem of aggregating a “public wel- 
fare” from a number of disparate individual 
preference scales. In a different but related 
vein, Hillery has argued that ‘communal 
organizations,” such as communities, are not 
primarily oriented toward the attainment of 
specific goals and should not be treated as 
goal-attaming systems. He follows Parsons, 
however, in considering primacy of crienta- 
tion to the attainment of a specific zoal as 
a distinguishing characteristic of orzaniza- 
tions, so that at the level of formal organi, 
zations within the community, rather than 
at the level of the community as such, it 
is quite appropriate to speak of goals, prob- 
lems, etc. (cf. Hillery 1967; 1968:142 ff.). 


CONCLUSION 


The Jack of normative community models 
in sociology which would provide comparable 
analytic leverage to the “ideal” models in 
-economics has been attributed to tbe hesi- 
tance of sociologists to make normative 
prescriptions, a problem which the eccnomist 
solves by simply taking an abstract, cate- 
gorical norm, the maximization of utility. 
It is maintained that a sociological model 
need not posit the high degree of corsensus, 
stability of role structure, and colleztivity- 
orientation that Olson derives from his ap- 
plication of Parsonian theory. But values 
must somehow be incorporated within a 
sociological model. This can be done without 
Utopian prescription as to what those values 
should be. Values can be treated as dimen- 
sions, along which certain “loadings” may be 
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selected (although the selection is not pre- 
scribed by the sociologist). The implications 
in terms of other values which any particu- 
lar loading of a given dimension involves 
can be empirically determined. This pro- 
cedure has been illustrated by an examina- 
tion (based on as yet scanty data) of the 
interrelationship of three such value dimen- 
sions: autonomy, viability, and broad dis- 
tribution of community decision-making. 

Thus, values can be incorporated into a 
community model, providing a framework 
for specific normative choices as to specific 
value-loadings. The implications of specific 
value-loading choices in terms of “costs,” 
available resources, or other values, can be 
empirically determined. The model thus be- 
comes a series of equations rather than a 
specific Utopian prescription, just as the 
economist can contribute to the analysis of 
utility maximization without prescribing 
what preference scales are to be used. 

This brief examination of the relationship 
among three commonly accepted desiderata 
for the “good” community also has impor- 
tant substantive implications for practition- 
ers such as community planners and others 
who strive for purposive community change 
related to one or more of the three. It in- 
dicates the essential naiveté of simply ac- 
cepting all three simultaneously as desi- 
derata and failing to consider the price in 
terms of the other two which a given advance 
in one of these goals may entail. Although it 
is not yet possible to state these inverse re- 
Jationships in precise quantitative terms, 
there seems to be no important methodologi- 
cal or theoretical consideration barring prog- 
ress in this direction. 

The practical implications of such analy- 
sis for policy decision are apparent. It does 
not dictate the content, but provides the de- 
cision-makers with the “cost” in one value 
which an increase in the realization of 
another value will entail. In this, it is anal- 
ogous to the economist’s analysis of the 
relationship between level of employment 
and inflation. Since it appears that these 
two variables are positively correlated, it 
is presumably not posssible to check infla- 
tion while maintaining full employment. 
This relationship poses a difficult value 
choice to the policy-maker, but two aspects 
of the choice are significant in terms of the 
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present analysis: (1) the economist does 
not prescribe which value shall be maxi- 
mized: (2) the econornist makes the value- 
choice more explicit and precise for those 
who do take it. 
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PROBLEMS IN MAKING POLICY INFERENCES 
FROM THE COLEMAN REPORT’ 


GLEN G. CAIN AND Harotp W. WATTS 
University of Wisconsin 


The principal theme of this paper is that the analytical part of the Coleman Report (Cole- 
man, et al, 1966) kas stich serious methodological shortcomings that it offers little policy 
guidance: (1) the specification of the theoretical model is inadequate and thus there is no 
way to interpret Coleman’s statistical results; (2) when the Coleman Report does make 
clear the justification for the use of 1 variable in the regression model, the criterion used 
to assess the statistical performance cf the variable (namely, its effect on R’) is inappro- 
priate. 

This paper further shows (1) how tke role of a variable in affecting objectives can be imer- 
pretable in the context of a carefully specified, theoretically fustified model; and (2) that 
when such a model is in the form of a regression equation, an appropriately scaled regres- 
ston coeficient is the most useful single statistic to measure the importance of the variable 
for policy action. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE aim of the Coleman Report (Cole- 

man et al., 1966) is twofold—(1) to 

describe certain aspects of our educa- 
tional system, and (2) to analyze the way 
it is related to educational achievement— 
with the objective of prescribing policies to 
change the system. In its purely descriptive 
aspects, it presents a very dismal picture of 
the effectiveness of our educational system 
in securing equal opportunities for all our 
citizens. Looking at educational outcomes 
for children from different backgrounds, one 
finds wide discrepancies which the American 
dream has assumed capable of elimination 
through the public school system. These dis- 
crepancies, authoritatively established m the 
Report, and the indictment’ and challenge 
they present are a crucial contribution. Al- 
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though we take a critical view of this Report, 
nothing in our subsequent commentary can 
detract from the importance of the findings 
regarding the inequalities in the education 
of children of different races, ethnic groups, 
and socioeconomic classes. 

Our criticism of the Report is directed 
toward its analysis, mainly found in Chapter 
3, in which an implicit theory of the deter- 
minants of educational achievement is pos- 
ited, tested, and used to point up prescrip- 
tive policy implications. The principal theme 
of our discussion is that the analytical part 
of the Coleman Report has such serious 
methodological shortcomings that it offers 
little guidance for policy decisions. Other 
critics have pointed to the shortcomings that 
resulted from nonresponse to the survey and 
from errors in measuring certam variables 
(Bowles and Levin, 1968a; Kain and Hanu- 
shek, 1968); and the familiar uneasiness 
about interpreting nonexperimental data has 
been expressed. (Sewell, 1967:478; Nichols, 
1966; Mosteller, 1967a). Our criticism is 
more fundamental in the following sense. 
Even if the survey data were uncontamin- 
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ated by any biases from nonresponse, errors 
in measurements, and an “uncontrolled ex- 
periment,” there remain the following two 
basic defects in the Coleman analysis. 

First, the specification of the theoretical 
model is inadequate to support the regres- 
sion analysis used in testing the model. Lit- 
tle or no theoretical justification is offered 
for the selection of explanatory variables, 
for their functional form, or for the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of variables under different 
specifications of the model. Without a theo- 
retical framework to provide order and a 
rationale for the large number of variables, 
we have no way of interpreting the statisti- 
cal results. We have no way of knowing, for 
example, whether a variable directly repre- 
sents a policy instrument or is only indi- 
rectly related to policy control through some 
other unmeasured (or partially measured) 
relationships; or whether a variable is, in- 
deed, supposed to be subject to policy con- 
trol or is included in the model to perform 
a different function. (Examples of this prob- 
lem are discussed below.) 

Second, in those instances where a theo- 
retical justification for the use of a variable 
in the regression model ¢s clear, the criterion 
used in the Coleman Report to assess or eval- 
uate the statistical performance of the vari- 
able is Inappropriate. Instead of providing 
information about the quantitative effect of 
a variable in altering educational achieve- 
ment—information which would enable the 
reader to assess the feasibility and costliness 
of operating on the variable—the Report 
provides information about a statistical 
measure of the variable’s performance 
(namely, its effect on the coefficient of de- 
termination, or R*, of the regression), which 
gives no clear guidance for translating the 
statistical findings into policy action. 

The remainder of the paper is organized 
around the development of these points. In 
Section IT we comment briefly on the policy 
objectives which determine the choice of a 
dependent variable—namely, a measure of 
educational achievement. In Section ITI, the 
core of the paper, we discuss the nature of a 
statistical-theoretical model necessary to 
handle any analysis of the determinants of 
educational achievement. A hypothetical 
and simplified example is used to indicate 
a relevant set of questions m terms of the 
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objectives of social policy, and to suggest 
how the results from testing the statistical 
model should be translated into terms suita- 
ble for policy decisions. We should empha- 
size, however, that the example Ze hypothe- 
tical. The most serious gap concerning 
educational policy, particularly compensa- 
tory education, remains that of an inadequate 
theory, and we cannot fill that gap. In Sec- 
tion IV of the paper we do, however, dis- 
cuss a few of the many specific variables 
which are found in the Coleman Report to 
at least illustrate the points made in our 
hypothetical example and methodological 
discussion. 


D. POLICY OBJECTIVES UNDERLYING 
THE COLEMAN REPORT 


A statement of a desirable, or at least ac- 
ceptable, objective for social policy is pro- 
vided by Coleman himself. 


Schools are successful only insofar as they 
reduce the dependence of a child’s opportu- 
nities upon his social origins. We can think of 
a set of conditional probabilities: the prob- 
ability of being prepared for a given occupa- 
tion or for a given college at the end of high 
school, conditional upon the child’s social 
origins. The effectiveness of the schools con- 
sists, in part, of making the conditional prob- 
abilities less conditional—that is, less de- 
pendent upon social origins. Thus, equality 
of educational opportunity implies, not 
merely “equal” schools, but equally effective 
schools, whose influences will overcome the 
differences in starting point of children from 
different social groups. (Coleman, 1966:72) 


The task of translating the objective of 
equality of educational opportunity into 
operational terms, however, is a difficult one. 
The problem is twofold. First, the objective 
rests on a proposition—that the median lev- 
els of ability are roughly similar across racial 
and class groups 2—which can be assumed 
but is not proven. Second, the assessment 
of progress: toward that objective requires 
measuring instruments that have yet to be 
perfected. 


2 The median is relatively insensitive to the loca- 
tion of the tails of the distribution—-a fact that in- 
creases the acceptability of this proposition as a 
working assumption. We set aside the question of 
how the dispersion of the distribution of innate 
abilities compares across groups. 

3 A serious obstacle to this approach is that our 
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One way to cope with the measurement 
problem is to rely heavily on the assumption 
of relative similarity in average abilittes. On 
this basis, changes in factors (other than 
ability) which bring about educational 
achievement may be implemented, and the 
success of this effort may be tested by 
achievement scores that are correspordingly 
averaged over relatively large groups. 

Such a focus on instruments of public pol- 
icy to narrow the gaps between averaze lev- 
els of educational attainment across racial 
and economic groups has several implica- 
tions: 

1. The first priority is to develop a model 
in which the selection of variables 13 gov- 
erned by a distinction between those vari- 
ables amenable to policy manipulation and 
those that are not. The use of nomnpolicy 
variables may be desirable for (a) strati- 
fying the population if we think the policy 
variables have different effects on differ- 
ent groups, and (b) controlling for inter- 
vening effects which otherwise may bias the 
statistical measures of the effects of policy 
variables. Adding nonpolicy variable3 also 
serves to reduce residual variation (Le., to 
increase the R*). But with the current avail- 
ability of large sample sizes this may not 
have a high priority, particularly since prob- 
lems of interpreting the statistical results 
arise aS more and more variables are added, 
some of which inevitably overlap into the 
role of a policy variable. 

2. A possible conflict arises between the 
objective of narrowing the gap be-ween 
_ groups and the objective of raising the over- 
all average level of each group. Certainly 
there would be little support for a policy 
which would lower average levels of per- 
formance, If, however, our prima facte evi- 
dence leads us to the assumption that the 
lower economic groups and disadvan:aged 
ethnic minority groups are performing well 
below their potential, then a policy which 
seeks to raise their performance levels may 
be both egalitarian and an efficient way to 
raise the overall average level of perform- 
ance of all the groups combined. (We take 
up the issue of cost-effectiveness below.) 


current measuring instruments are clearly not able 
to discriminate between ability factors and achieve- 
ment factors. (cf. Mosteller, 1967b:7-8; Kain and 
Hanushek, 1968:20-21). 


3. A similar conflict between (a) reduc- 
ing dispersion and (b) raising the mean 
level also exists within a group. (We should 
note at the outset that we must expect large 
variances within groups relative to that be- 
tween groups. Every ethnic and economic 
group, after all, includes imbeciles and 
geniuses, stable personality types and psycho- 
tics, hard-working students and lazy stu- 
dents, and so on.) A strategy of compensa- 
tory education aimed at a disadvantaged 
group might call for raising the mean level 
at the expense of widening the distribution. 


The acceptability of this outcome would have - 


to be examined in the particular case, but it 
is difficult to believe that our society is likely 
to undertake any policies to cope with be- 
tween-group differences that will widen (or 
indeed severely compress) existing within- 
group variance. 

4. It may appear trivial to suggest that 
the variables which serve to represent educa- 
tional achievement ought to be carefully 
chosen and justified. The Coleman Report 
gathered data on several measures, but fixed 
on one—test scores on verbal ability—to 
carry almost the entire burden of the pub- 
lished analysis. If the several tests of 
achievement are measuring different ‘‘out- 
puts,” then theoretical considerations ought 
to dominate the choice of the most suitable 
“output” variable, If they are all measuring 
the same thing (each one imperfectly), then 
some, indeed almost any, linear combina- 
tion of the several tests would be better than 
any one of the tests taken separately. 

However, the authors seem to have postu- 
lated that one of the tests contained “it” or 
anyhow more of “it,” and then performed 
the most remarkable feats of statistical 
augury to discover which one.* Perhaps 


t One justification for selecting verbal ability was 
that this variable possessed the largest relative 
inter-school variances. Another was that among the 
inter-student variances of test scores, school input 
variables accounted for more of the variance of 
verbal ability than of ather test scores. It appears 
that what underlies these puzzling justifications is 
a preoccupation with “getting large Räis? about 
which we will have a good deal to criticize in the 


next section. Suffice it to say here, the R® criterion . 
is not relevant. What zs relevant (but nowhere! 


forthcoming in the Report) is a defense of such a! 
verbal ability test as being a valid measure of 
educational achievement that is related, on the 
basis of a hypothesis concerning the determinants 
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other measures would have performed in the 
same way as the verbal ability test—we 
won’t know until someone has tried them. 
But there is no indication that the choice 
was made on any relevant basis, and any 
unique properties of the measure that was 
used only add to the concern about the in- 
terpretation of the findings. 


QI. A SUGGESTED APPROACH TO MEASURING 
THE DETERMINANTS OF EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The following points about the analysis 
of specific variables as determinants of edu- 
cational achievement are developed in this 
section. The role of a variable in affecting 
objectives can only take on meaning and be 
interpretable in the context of a carefully 
specified and theoretically justified model. 
When we have such a model in the form of 
a regression equation, the regression coeffi- 
cient is our most useful statistic measuring 
the importance of the variable for the pur- 
poses of policy action. 


A, The Issue of the Stensficance and Im- 
portance of a Variable 


In the analysis of the relation of school 
factors to achievement, the principal statis- 
tic offered in evidence by the Coleman Re- 
port is the percent of variance explained. 
As indicated in their methodological ap- 
pendix, this is because the authors are in- 
terested in assessing the “strength” of vari- 
ous relationships, and they believe that the 
percent of variance explained provides the 
best general purpose indicator of “strength.” 
It will be argued below that this measure of 
strength is totally inappropriate for the pur- 
poses of informing policy choices, and can- 
not provide relevant information for the 
policy maker.5 


of educational achievement, to a specified set of 
school input variables. Instead, the fact that the 
verbal ability test is Jess likely to be affected by 
the variation of school curricula and instruction 
than are some of the other tests is offered as fur- 
ther justification for settling upon the verbal 
ability test! (cf. Coleman et al, 1966:293 ff). 

5 That the main purpose of the Coleman Report 
is to serve as a guide to policy action is made ex- 
plicit and emphasized repeatedly in a subsequent 
paper by Coleman (1968b). 
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Consider a general function expressing a 
relation between y and several x’s, y=f (x1, 
Xo, >.. . Xk). What conceptual framework 
can be used to discuss the strength of the 
relation of y to, say x3? If we are limited 
to the information provided by the func- 
tion f (x1, X2,. . . Xx), the partial derivative 
OY/OxXe=f’2 (x1, X2, - . . Xx) is both simple 
and complete. In the case of linear func- 
tions, the partial derivative is a constant and 
expresses the change in y induced by a unit 
change in XQ. 

It should be clear that a change in the 
unit of measurement will change the magni- 
tude of such derivatives, and that any com- 
parison among them must establish some 
basis for comparability among the units of 
measurement. In the context of an analysis 
of the relation of school factors to pupil 
achievement, it would seem evident that our 
interest lies in purposive manipulation of the 
x’s In order to effect an improved perform- 
ance in terms of y. We can, and should, ask 
for the expected change in y induced by 
spending some specific amount of money (or 
political capital, man hours, etc.) on work- 
ing a change in xz, say, as compared with 
the alternative of spending the same sum on 
Xs. Bugetary cost is not necessarily the only 
basis of comparability. But unless some such 
basis is defined and its relevance to policy 
explained, the question of “strength” has 
no meaning. 

What basis of comparison among the x’s 
is implied by the percent of variance ex- 
plainmed—-which is the indicator of the 
“strength” of a variable used in the Cole- 
man Report? To answer this question, we 
will consider the common case of a linear 
function, the only type of function investi- 
gated in the Report. 

The ordinary partial regression coeff- 
cients, by, for Gi 2, .. . k, represent the 
partial derivatives of y with respect to the 
several x’s—where each x is measured m 
some conventional (perhaps arbitrary) unit. 
As indicated earlier, some adjustment of 
these derivatives is generally required in or- 
der to establish comparability. By using the 
percent of variance uniquely explained by 
zu, call it dh, as the measure of strength, the 
authors have implicitly assumed that x’s will 
be rendered comparable by measuring them 
in units corresponding to the orthogonal (or 
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uncorrelated) part of their respective sam- 
ple variances. It is easily shown that: 


g? 
deM 1 —R?,1) . 
Y 


where the s symbol refers to the sample 
standard deviations and Riu is the coeffi- 
cient of multiple determination for the “aux- 
iliary” regression of x, on the other ‘k—1) 
of the dei 
Thus, du represents the square of the re- 
gression coefficient which would have been 
obtained if 
(1) each of the x’s had been divided by 
its standard deviation discounted for 
its relation to other variables, 
(2) y had been divided by its standard 
deviation, and 
(3) the adjusted y had been regressed 
on the adjusted x1, . . . , Xx. 
Le, 





X; 
Sx V I—R? a. 


It seems very difficult to find a reason 
why x’s measured in terms of “dependency- 
discounted-deviations,” or 3-D’s, are com- 
parable for any policy purpose. Is a 3-D 


where yr and xt = 


© What we refer to as the ¢: statistic is labeled 
the “usefulness” measure of the Oh variable (de- 
noted by Gsm) in Darlington (1968), whose dis- 
cussion of this statistic parallels much of ours and 
suggests several references for the interested reader. 
He uses: 


Sat, (p) 
Glen ryo mba 
y 


where Son is the residual variance of xie. 
the variance of x: after controlling for all other 
x’s in the multiple regression. His gi is pre- 
cisely equal to our Sa (1—R*.1), and was shown in 
this form for the special case of a multiple regres- 
sion with two predictor variables. (See equation 
(6) in Darlington, 1968:163). 

The expression, R11, is the same statistic as the 
C* referred to by Coleman (19682) in his reply to 
the comment by Bowles and Levin (19684). Note, 
, however, that Coleman’s definition of the “unique 
contribution” of a variable, which involves ©’, is 
in error unless the variable whose contribution is 
being assessed has a unit variance (Coleman, 19682: 
241-242). 
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Increment of x, equally costly, equally feasi- 
ble, or equally appealing to the Congress as 
an increment of x2? Is there, indeed, any 
basis for arguing that these 3-D units form 
a relevant set of policy alternatives such 
that one would have some interest, however 
slight, in how the several variables rank ac- 
cording to dif 

It should be clear that measuring 
“strength” by the usual regression coeffi- 
cients, or by the beta coefficients,’ is in 
general no better than using ¢. 

Whether the variables are scaled conven- 
tionally or by some equally arbitrary sam- 
ple-generated unit, they will usually have to 
be readjusted to secure comparability in the 
context of a specific choice problem. (This 
task is usually simpler if the conventional 
scale hasn’t been fiddled with, and it is more 
likely to be recognized as a necessary step in 
the analysis.) Although the discussion 
above was in terms of single variables in a 
given function, analogous arguments hold 
for groups of variables or for the same vari- 
able in functions describing relations for dif- 
ferent groups, regions, years, etc. 

How did the choice of such an odd meas- 
ure of “strength” come about? A plausible 
explanation is that the investigator is focus- 
ing on the “statistical significance” of the re- 


T Note that ¢:2-79871(1—R*%1). If there is only 
one x, ie, k=1, or if x: is orthogonal to all other 
x’s, the term involving Ei, drops out, and we have: 


Sx 
a Lee 2—the squared beta co- 


efficent. 


8 Indeed, an important advantage of the ordinary 
regression coefficient, bi, is that, since the units in 
which x: are measured are customarily given, the 
effect of a unit change in x: on y is, as a matter of 
course, translated by the user of the statistics into 
terms relevant for his decision context. 

It has been suggested that publication of the re- 
gression coefficients produced by Coleman’s re- 
search would lead to reckless and irresponsible in- 
terpretations (Coleman, 1968a:240). This must be 
because either the statistics themselves, or the users 
of them, are untrustworthy. If the problem Hes 
with the statistics, it is hardly more responsible to 
publish statistics which are better behaved simply 
because they are definitionally limited to the posi- 
tive numbers between O and 1, without revealing 
the more suspicious-looking joint products of the 
analysis. If the problem lies with the analysts, why 
give them any statistics at all? 


"TZ 
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lationship. In fact the F-ratio test statistic, 
which is commonly used to test the hypoth- 
esis that one or several coefficients in a linear 
function are equal to zero, is very simply 
related to ġġ. When a single coefficient is 
tested, the F-ratio is strictly proportional 
to ¢: 
e __ di(t-k-1) 
1, tk1= SS CR 

where t == sample size, and k = number of 
independent variables in the regression. 

Where F is greater than some critical 
value, one commonly reports that the vari- 
able in question is significantly greater than 
zero at, say, the .05 level. All this means 
is that in order to maintain a belief that the 
variable in question has absolutely no effect, 
one must believe that the sample analyzed 
has surmounted odds of 20 to one by show- 
ing such a large apparent effect. Clearly, the 
greater du or F is, the greater the statistical 
significance, and the harder it becomes for 
a betting man to stick to the belief that the 
partial derivative is zero. This is surely a 
very restricted and specialized meaning of 
“significance,” since it may bear no relation 
to the significance (e, importance) a vari- 
able has for policy purpeses.® 

When the regression model has included 
all the independent variables, the F-test (or 
related t-test) of the “net” or “partial” co- 
efficients is not, of course, affected by the 
order of introduction of the variables into a 
stepwise calculation of the regression. But, 
the effect of a variable or set of variables 
(however “effect” is measured) will show 
up as different in the case where another set 
of variables is “held constant,” from the 
case where there is no control over that other 
set. The only exception is when the variables 


H When ¢ is properly interpreted as a test sta- 
tistic, one must keep two things in mind: (1) Its 
relevance is limited to the zero-effect null hy- 
pothesis and (2) that, as in all hypothesis tests, 
the power of the test is as important as the level 
of significance. A body of data may be unable to 
reject the hypothesis that some coefficient is zero 
and be equally consistent with a hypothesis em- 
bodying a miraculously high effect. Alternatively, 
a very powerful test might reject the zero-effect hy- 
pothesis, and also reject a hypothesis that the ef- 
fect is large enough to warrant any further interest 
in a variable. 


to be controlled are uncorrelated with the 
set being examined, but this situation is 
present so rarely in nonexperimental data 
that it can be dismissed.?° 

When there is a legitimate interest in 
testing the zero-effect hypothesis, one of the 
variants of the F-test is available and noth- 
ing else will quite do. There is an entirely 
unwarranted tendency, however, to use the 
F-statistic (or its cousin dl to indicate the 
more relevant kind of policy significance, 
To take a homely example, one might sup- 
pose that an individual’s height and sugar 
consumption are both related to his weight 
(among other things of course). In most 
contexts height would explain more variance 
than sugar consumption. But to a person em- 
barking on a weight-control program this is 
not the important fact. Anyone who would 
seriously entertain the hypothesis that weight 
does not depend on height has more blind 
objectivity than most of us—but such a per- 
son is the only one who should care about 
the relative size of that test statistic. It is 
easy to imagine an interest in a test on the 
“sugar effect,” but why say that it is less 
important or significant or strong, Just be- 
cause it explains less variance? 

A second possible defense for the practice 
of evaluating variables by ¢; lies in its simi- 
larity to the beta coefficient. The use of such 
“standardized” regression weights is usually 
predicated on an assumption (rarely made 
explicit) that the sample standard deviations 
used for adjusting the regression coefficients 
indicate a relatively fixed range of variation 
for the several variables. There is, in other 
words, some notion of “normal” limits of 
variation which are related somehow to the 
variation actually found in a population. If 
some x shows little variation in a represen- 
tative sample drawn from an interesting 
population—the argument goes—then we 
must reduce its coefficient in order to achieve 
comparability with the coefficient of another 
x that has a larger variance. 


10 An extensive controversy concerning the order 
of variables has appeared in the literature (Bowles 
and Levin, 1968a and 1968b; Coleman, 19684 and 
1968b; Smith, 1968; Kain and Hanushek, 1968). 
But neither critic nor defender has presented an 
adequate theoretical framework within which the 
objects oi thelr dispute become worth arguing 
about. 


1 
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The use of A for comparing the effects of 
variables can be interpreted as the result of 
following this same logic farther into the 
labyrinth of least-squares regression alge- 
bra. Specifically (as seen by the formulas 
on p. 232), the standardization involved 
in du is in general sensitive to the sample 
variances and intercorrelations for all the 
x's in the regression. Such a standardization 
is of interest only if one feels that the entire 
joint distribution of regressors is both fixed 
in the population and well represented by 
the sample. 

There are many contexts, particularly in 
the natural processes studied in the physical 
sciences, when the persistence of specific 
sizes of the variances and correlations among 
some of the variables may be a warranted 
assumption, But it is patently absurd to 
postulate such invariance for variables that 
can be affected, directly or indirectly, by the 
policy alternatives that have motivated the 
analysis. 

The use of beta coefficients (standardized 
only for variance) is subject to the same 
sort of criticism—they retain their meaning 
only so long as there is no intervention by 
man or nature to change the variances used 
for standardization. But where 8, is only 
crippled as a guide to policy, ¢; is totally 
disabled. The latter maintains its relevance 
as a description of a relationship only if we 
stand aside and wring our hands. 


B. A Hypothetical Numerical Example 


A number of the points discussed above 
can be grasped most readily by a review of 
a simple numerical example. Suppose that 
the relation between a suitable measure of 
school outcomes (y), and indexes of school 
quality (x,) and nonschool background and 
environment (xg) is as follows: 


yr i+-x,+2.0x_+-u. 


The constant term reflects an arbitrary 
choice of origin for the outcome measure, 
and we assume that x, and x, are standard- 
ized scales with zero means and unit vari- 
ances, The final term, u, is an unobserved 


11 These scalings merely simplify the numerical 
calculations and interpretations of the example. It 
should be noted that since y is not similarly stand- 
ardized, there is nothing at all unconventional 
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disturbance term which must, in part, re- 
flect measurement errors in y and other 
relevant factors such as “native ability” 
(whether genetic or irreversibly determined 
at some earlier time). This disturbance is 
defined to have a zero mean and to be un- 
correlated with xı and xe. (Assuming that 
xı and xz are uncorrelated with u, either 
singly or in a linear combination, permits 
us to accept the regression coefficients as un- 
biased measures of the effects of x, and xg.) 
The variance of u is arbitrarily set at unity. 

Now consider several alternative situa- 
tions which reflect different policies with 
regard to the allocation of the composite 
bundle of factors which determine school 
quality, zu. For greater simplicity we will 
not consider allocations that change the 
variation of x, over schools, Only the de- 
gree, and sign, of the correlation between 
xı and Xs (p12) will be changed. To make 
the policy more concrete (and more obvi- 
ously hypothetical}, suppose that all schools 
have wheels so that a fixed population of 
schools of various qualities can be moved 
around to serve an equal number of commu- 
nities. A zero correlation between x, and zs 
(pı2=0) would result from a random assign- 
ment of schools to communities, It would be 
changed to a positive value by moving some 
of the better schools from “bad” communi- 
ties (as measured by xz) to “good” ones, 
and vice versa. Similarly, oz would become 
negative if the bad communities swapped 
their bad schools for good ones from the 
good communities; oa would approach 1.0 
if the “best” schocl served the “best” com- 
munity, the second best school the second 
best community, and so on. 

Any alteration in the way input variables 
are combined will change the distribution 
of the outcomes; for instance, a change in 
the variance of y is a necessary result of a 
change in the correlation between x, and Sa," 
given our specification of constant variances 
of x; and xe and constant effects (b’s) of 
xı and x3. Table 1 shows the consequences 
for several parameters when the correlation 
between x; and xq takes on several different . 
values, ranging from 1.00 to —1.00. 

In Column IV one finds the simple case 


about a coefficient of 2 for the second independent 
variable. 


A 
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TABLE 1, CONSEQUENCES OF VARYING CORRELATION BETWEEN REGRESSOR VARIABLES IN A 
Seruro REGRESSION Mover 


Model: y=1.0+-1.0x,+2.0r}u 








pua = pu 0.0 

Number Parameters I Di IJI IV V VI VE 
1 pa 1.00 90 .50 0.0 —.50 — 90 —1.00 
2 p'a 1.00 „81 28 0.0 25 81 1.00 
3 Ce 10.0 9.6 0 6.0 4.0 2.4 2.0 
4 P'ra .900 .712 . 500 „167 0.0 267" , 500" 
5 Pra .900 .876 782 666 .563 505 .500 
6 BI, Aa .900 896 875 833 750 583 .500 
7 dëi 0.0 .020 093 167 .187 .078 0.0 
8 dn 0.0 .184 375 .666 .750 .316 0.0 
9 Ri ap 0.0 .160 429 .500 .429 .160 0.0 
10 "eg ii 0.0 .432 750 .800 .750 432 0.0 
il Bx 2312 .327 354 .408 .500 645 707 
12 Bs 624 654 708 816 1.000 1.29 1.114 
13 bi 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
14 ba 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 





* The squared simple correlation coefficlencies shown here are squares of negative values for psn. 
All other values for pxyı and pxya in the table are positive. 


when x; and xe are uncorrelated—schools 
have been assigned to communities at ran- 
dom, The variance of y (of) is equal to 
6.0, and this partitions nicely into a com- 
ponent due to school differences with vari- 


ance 1.0, another component due to commu- 


nity differences with variance 4.0, and a 
third due to the combination of factors ac- 
counted for implicitly by the disturbance 
term with variance 1.0, The two variables, 
X, and xa, together account for % of the 
variance—1, for x, and 23% for xz—as shown 
in the entries for the simple squared corre- 
lations (p7yx,, p*yx,) and the squared multi- 
ple correlation, RI xxo 

Because x, and x, are uncorrelated (or- 
thogonal), the incremental fraction of ex- 
plained variation that is obtained when x,, 
say, is added to the regression (äu RB ur 
—p*y;,) is equal to the fraction explained 
when x; is used alone (ei). The same is 
true for the increment due to xg. 

The squared partial correlations are ob- 
tained by dividing the increment due to, say, 
Xı by the fraction of variance left unex- 
plained by xa: 


2 text di 
P ege 
l1—p Tra 
Rrus ns, 
1— prz 


The beta coefficients, E, are simply the 
partial regression coefficients divided by the 
standard deviation of y, cy, and multiplied 
by the unitary standard deviation of x;. The 
partial regression coefficients shown in the 
last two rows are constant, of course, be- 
cause the populations have been generated 
by maintaining that assumption. (Columns 
I and VII, where x, and Xa are perfectly cor- 
related, are limiting cases—the multiple re- 
gressions would be impossible to carry out 
with data generated from these cases.) 
= The values of the various parameters 
listed in the columns of this table must be 
regarded as “population” values, A limited 
sample drawn at random from one of these 
populations could produce estimates of these 
parameters which would differ from the 
“true” values by sampling errors of the usual 
sort. 

If the allocation of x, is changed from a 
random one by matching “good” schools 
with “good” communities, the correlation 
between zu and xg becomes positive. Mov- 
ing toward the left from Column IV in the 
table, one finds first that the variance of y 
gets larger. This is intuitively explained by 
thinking of the schools as reinforcing and in- 
tensifying the inequality found in the en- 
vironments. The simple correlations shown 
in the fourth and fifth rows both increase as 
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the two variables become increasingly good 
substitutes for each other, and the multiple 
correlation goes up because the constant 
amount of unexplained variance (from u) 
becomes a smaller part of the whole variance 
of y. 

The incremental explanatory power or 
“mique contribution” (measured by qı) 
declines as oz increases from zero, and ¢ 
reaches zero in the limit where pye==1. The 
squared partial correlations display basically 
the same pattern. Both are transparent con- 
sequences of the increasing interchangeabil- 
ity of x; and xg—as their correlation in- 
creases, having both adds very little new 
information. Finally, the beta coefficients 
decline as a consequence of increases in the 
variance of y. Any deeper meaning of this 
change must be supplied by those who have 
a penchant for this scaling convention. 

Consider now the consequences of allo- 
cating relatively more “good” schools to the 
“bad” locations and vice versa. As oz falls 
from zero to negative values, one finds the 
variance of y falling also. (See Calumns IV 
to VII.) Here the schools compensa:e for, 
or suppress the inequality produced by, wn- 
equal backgrounds. 

The squared simple correlations, p°yxy 
both fall initially; p*,., going to zero at 
pı2=— 0.5. The variance explained by xe 
falls steadily until at the limit it explains 
only half of the (smaller) variance of y. 
Beyond pı2=—0.5 (in Columns VI and 
VII), the simple correlation of x, with y 
becomes negative, and in the limit it is 
simply a mirror-image of xg and thus has 
the same squared correlation. 

The squared multiple correlation falls as 
the “unexplained” component of the vari- 
ance becomes relatively more important. The 
net or unique contributions, d, are seen to 
reach a peak at pyg==—0.5 and then to fall 
once more to zero as x; and xe become more 
identical. The squared partial correlations 
are seen to fall quite symmetrically on both 
sides of Column IV where oz. 

12 Intuitively, when pu=—-0.5, we can think of 
the positive contribution of x: to explaining varia- 
tion in y being exactly negated because 27 the 
negative correlation between xı and xs. As the nega- 
tive correlation between x: and xs gets larger in ab- 
solute value than —O.5, the true positive efect of 


x: is more than offset in the simple relation between 
x. and y (when xs is not held constant). 
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Finally, the smaller variance in y brings 
about an increase in the beta coefficients. By 
this measure the effects of both x, and xg 
become more and more powerful; by con- 
trast, the regression coefficients measuring 
their effects remain unchanged at their as- 
signed values. 

Now consider a not-entirely-hypothetical 
society which has shown some tendency to 
place its “best” schools in the “best” places 
and to direct its “best” efforts toward its 
“best” pupils. This produces a py, some- 
where between 0.5 and 0.9—like Columns 
II or III. An educational survey might very 
well find that background and environment 
are 4-10 times as strong as school quality if 
it looks at the relative size of the A, Less 
extreme, but no more relevant, statements 
could be made by comparing the b’s or Gs 
But what is the purpose of such compari- 
sons? If the survey is large enough to get 
decent estimates of the b’s, its authors could 
observe b, and infer that school quality does 
make a difference. It follows that moving 
some schools could change ous, and shift the 
society’s educational process toward one de- 
scribed by Columns V or VI. Such a reallo- 
cation would substantially reduce the in- 
equality of outcomes and attenuate the cor- 
relation of outcomes with social origins; 
and it would seem to be a proper sort of al- 
ternative to consider when interpreting the 
results of an educational survey. 

It must be heavily underscored that, in 
terms of the model reviewed above, com- 
parisons of the relative explanatory strengths 
of the two variables x; and xg, whether one 
uses simple, partial or multiple correlation 
coefficients, unique contributions or regres- 
sion weights, adjusted or not, are pointless. 
If one is concerned with assessing the possi- 
ble effects of educational policy, compari- 
sons of any kind with the effect of “control” 
(e, nonpolicy) variables are pointless. 
Moreover, all the statistics involved in the 
comparisons, except for the unadjusted re- 
gression coefficients, are dependent upon the 
particular policies pursued when the data 
were collected. Their use runs the risk of 
declaring a policy feeble simply because his- 
torically it was not vigorously applied. 

In the example shown in Table 1 the 
“best” allocation to achieve equality calls 
for a perfect negative correlation between 


y 


hy 
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x; and Xe. By this allocation the variance of 
y is reduced to a minimum (==2). It should 
be noted that educational policy might also 
change the mean and/or the variance of 
xı. With these added degrees of freedom it 
would be possible, in principle, to eradicate 
all gross association of y with xa, and—as an 
added option—reduce the variance of y to 
the absolute minimum introduced by the 
unobservable variable u. 


C. The Need for a Theoretically Justified 
Model Relevant to the Policy Context 


In general terms one may view the Equal- 
ity of Educational Opportunity Survey as 
providing information on the joint distribu- 
tion of a large number of variables. The 
analytical effort should be directed toward 
answering questions about how new or al- 
tered policies (more particularly educational 
policies) would change various character- 
istics of that joint distribution either di- 
rectly or indirectly. To do this, one must 
have a consistent and complete set of speci- 
fications concerning: (1) which character- 
istics of the joint distribution are constant, 
(2) which can be changed directly by spe- 
cific activities (policies), and (3) which ones 
must therefore be determined by the as- 
sumed structure and prescribed policy. 

This set of specifications is commonly 
termed a theory or model, In the Coleman 
Report there is no explicit discussion of a 
consistent theory of this sort. Some theory, 
of course, must underlie any sort of policy 
prescription. It is not that one can choose 
to draw conclusions from the objective facts 
alone without the aid of any theory, but that 
if one leaves the theory implicit, ambiguous 
and obscure, possibly nonsensical or even 
self-contradicting premises go unnoticed. 

The theoretical structure of the simple 
model discussed above asserts that the func- 
tional relation between y and xj, Xs, and u 
can be approximated satisfactorily by a 
linear and additive function, with coeffi- 
cients that would remain fixed under policies 
designed to change the distribution of xı 
and/or x». Similarly, it is assumed that the 
mean and the variance of the disturbance 
variable, u, will be unaffected by policies 
aimed at affecting y via x, or xe. The objec- 
tive of policy is taken to be some optimal 
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combination of high average level of out- 
comes (mean of y), minimal inequality 
(variance of y)—at least as the variance or 
inequality is affected by intergroup differ- 
ences—and easy class mobility (minimal cor- 
relation of y and xg). 

The tools of educational policy are taken 
to be measures that would shift the mean 
of zu, compress or expand its variability, 
and/or revise the correlation between x, and 
Xə. If one wishes to consider social policy 
more broadly, similar alternatives for chang- 
ing the distribution of zo would be avail- 
able. Within the structure so far specified, 
it is possible to deduce the effects on the 
marginal and conditional distribution of y 
for any particular change in the x; or X3 
distributions. If no further restriction or 
relevant information is added, any particu- 
lar goal in terms of the basic objective can 
clearly be achieved by a wide range of dif- 
ferent manipulations of the x, and zo dis- 
tributions, The question of relative strength, 
in the sense of ability to manipulate y, can 
now be seen to be meaningless—remember- 
ing that the scaling of x, and x was arbi- 
trary to begin with. Each of them can be 
used to achieve the objective so long as un- 
limited freedom is available for changing 
the mean, variance and correlation. If xg is 
not manipulable by educational policy, on 
the other hand, who cares how effective it 
might be if it were? 

Consider, however, a very simplified situ- 
ation in which the objective is to close a 
substantial gap between the mean value of 
y for blacks and the mean for whites. As- 
sume that the function above holds Tor 
blacks, and that one’s policy choices are lim- 
ited to changing—at most-—the mean value 
of x, and xg for blacks. Which policy or 
combination of them one chooses will de- 
pend on further information about the costs 
of each alternative. The policy variables 
which combine to produce the largest gain ` 
per unit of cost should be used until the 
gains from their use diminish (or the costs 
of using them rise) to the point where the 
resulting benefit-cost ratio becomes less than 
that of another combination of policy varia- 
bles. Costs may be in terms of dollars, time, 
political consensus or all three—but must be 
made explicit and must be made a co-deter- 
minant of the policy choices, 
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This necessary inclusion of the cost factor 
can be achieved within the framework of the 
regression model we have proposed in this 
section, by scaling the variables available 
for manipulation so that a unit change in 
Su is an equally costly alternative to a 
change in xə, If an “Iso-chunk” of x, is de- 
fined to be a $1 billion worth, each one must 
be a fifth as large as an original unit costing 
$5 billion—hence its coefficient must be 0.2 
(e, the old by==1 coefficient multiplied by 
its new unit of measure, 0.2). Similarly, an 
Tso-chunk of x is only 4% of an original 
unit priced at $25 billion, and hence its co- 
efficient must be 0.08. 

A brief example may illustrate the method 
and will serve to complete our specification 
of a model which is appropriate for th pol- 
icy analysis. Take as given the relatian be- 
tween “output,” y, and “inputs,” x; ard xa: 

y=a--b1x1-+-bexe-+u. (1) 
Suppose that the “costs” of alternative mixes 
of x, and xe, in terms of any scarce item 
one finds important, are given by: 


C=CyX1-+ Coke. 


(2) 
One may now rewrite equation (1) in terms 
of “Iso-chunks” which correspond to the 
amount of x; obtained by using one unit of 
whatever “cost” consists of—dollars, man- 
hours, class-hours: 


X1 =C1X1; 
X' 2==CoXg. 
Thus, “Iso-chunks” (read dollars or hours) 


of C spent in changing x; can be substituted 
in (1) for the x: 


y=a-+Bıx' + Box’e+u, 


and 


(3) 
where p, 
Ci 


We may call these B; “bet-coefficients” 
—derived from Israeli pronunciation oi the 
Hebrew name for the corresponding alpha- 
betic character 17 

The bet coefficients, which are the equiva- 
lents of benefit-cost ratios, give quite direct 
answers as to which use of the scarce item 
C yields the largest increment in y. Tc the 
extent that relations (1) and (2) adequately 
reflect the way the world works, one could 


13 Professor Arthur S. Goldberger coined this 
terminology. 
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confidently proceed to add to the existing 
educational process by directing all avail- 
able C into the x; for which B; is the largest. 

Unfortunately, one does not usually have 
that much confidence in a couple of simple 
linear relations. Commonly, relation (1) 
will be estimated on the basis of a limited 
sample, and one’s confidence in extrapola- 
tions beyond the range of observed combina- 
tions of x, and x». deteriorates rapidly.1* 
Moreover, one would rarely encounter a 
“cost function” as simple as the one in (2) 
usually there will be diminishing returns 
causing marginal costs to rise beyond some 
point. “Bet coefficients” derived as above 
ought, therefore, to be interpreted as re- 
flecting, at best, the relative effectiveness of 
variables in that vicinity of the data over 
which a linear approximation is deemed to 
be “sufficiently accurate,” taking into ac- 
count reservations about both relation (1) 
and relation (2). 


IV. INTERPRETING SPECIFIC VARIABLES IN 
THE COLEMAN REPORT 


The absence of any explicit theory of edu- 
cational achievement is the chief source of 
the difficulty in interpreting the statistical 
results of the Coleman Report. We can il- 
lustrate the problem by discussing some of 
the variables used in the Report. 


A, Attttudinal Characteristics of the 
Student 


One remarkable nding of the report’s 
analysis is the high partial correlation of 


14 This information on the reliability of the esti- 
mate is given by the confidence interval computed 
for the “bet” or regression coefficient. Our emphasis 
on the expected value of the B: (or bi) does not 
imply that we believe a decision maker would have 
no interest in the confidence interval. Indeed, one 
can imagine cases when a decision maker has some 
asymetric subjective utility weighting scheme such 
that zero or negative values would be deemed so 
criticalmore than offsetting the equally probable 
high positive values—that a Bi which was 
(slightly?) lower than a Bs would still be selected 
if the confidence interval of Bı were sufficiently 
tighter. Such cases ought to be explicity argued, 
however. This proper usage of the confidence in- 
terval does not warrant using the ¢: statistic, instead 
of the bet coefficient and classical inferences about 
that coefficient, as the primary criterion of policy 
choices. 


At 
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fate control/personal efficacy variables with 
the verbal ability score used as a measure 
of educational outcomes 18 The relation was 
particularly strong (by the Report’s crite- 
rion) among minority group children. With- 
out a theory, however, we cannot answer the 
following types of questions: 

1. Is this variable itself merely a reflec- 
tion of (perhaps “caused by”) educational 
achievement? One can easily imagine situa- 
tions in which educational accomplishment 
would instill confidence in a youngster and 
produce a high score on the measure of this 
variable,*é 

2. Is this variable important only because 
it is related to various objective factors 
about the student’s family, community, and 
school environments, which are not fully 
measured in the model, and which “really” 
explain both school performance and the fa- 
talism score? This set of relations would 
again be quite plausible on a priors 
grounds,?? 

Under situations (1) and (2) above, we 
can say no more than the following. Either 
changes in the variable, “control over one’s 
fate,” are unattainable unless performance 
on the other objective variables is changed; 
or, if some change in the score could be in- 
duced (by, say, counseling), there is no 
reason to believe educational performance 
would change. 

3. What if—contrary to (1) and (2)— 
the fatalism variable is a personality trait 
that does have a separate influence on edu- 
cational achievement? We still need to know 
how policy can change the trait to make use 
of our finding. Clearly these attitudes may 
be quite congruent with an objective assess- 
ment of the situation children find them- 
selves in, If so, the school may be severely 


15 A number of questions in the survey attempted 
to measure the student’s sense of control over his 
environment and his sense of fatalism. 

16 It is precisely this specification of the causal 
relationship that is put forward by Wilson (1967: 
192 and 206). 


17 The report explicitly notes that the simple 


correlations of verbal ability and the fate control 
variable are similar to the intercorrelation among 
the achievement variables (Coleman et al., 1966: 
319)—a finding which seems consistent with the 
interpretation that these attitudinal variables are 
just another means of measuring the joint output 
of school and nonschool processes impinging on a 
child’s development. 


limited in its ability to reorient such atti- ` 
tudes (one may have to reintroduce prayer). 
A verdict of helplessness may have to be 
passed on the schools. But the evidence in 
the report supports it mesther by adding to 
our knowledge of the causal relation nor by 
indicating a low payoff from interventions 
within that relation. 


B. Characteristics of the Students Peer 
Group 


In a review of the Report’s findings, 
Harry C. Bredemeier notes:. “More impor- 
tant than all school characteristics and 
teacher quality for Negro students is the 
degree to which the other students in their 
schools have the following characteristics: 
Their families own encyclopedias, they do 
not transfer much, their attendance is regu- 
lar, they plan to go to college, and they 
spend rather much time on homework,” 
(Bredemeier, 1968:21). He notes in a foot- 
note, “I assume no one will infer from this 
that the ‘solution’ is to put encyclopedias 
in everyone’s home.” l 

But, is such an inference less satisfactory’ 
than making no inference? Is it any more 
naive than the presentation of the vague 
theoretical framework that permits us al- 
most no grounds for saying kow we should’ 
interpret the “significant positive coefficient” 
of the encyclopedia variable? Consider the 
following interpretation: 


Encyclopedia ownership is a variable that in- 
dicates an intellectual atmosphere in the home 
conducive to schooling, and/or a measure of ` 
affluence that is not fully captured in other 
measures (of affluence) in the model, and/or 
a measure of parental attention or affection 
that contributes to the student’s emotional. 
stability and, thereby, to school performance ’ 
-—any or all of which factors creates the 
positive peer group influence. 


Presumably, this interpretation is “more 
sophisticated” than the inference Brede- 
meier noted. But is it more helpful? Indeed, 
what our hypothetical theory has told us up 
to now is that: (1) if it is intellectual at- 
mosphere that underlies the relation, the 
variable has probably no policy significance 
since we do not know much about changing 
intellectual atmosphere. If we thought we 
did know something about how to make the 
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change, we would need to know the specifi- 
cation of the relation between encyclopedias 
and intellectual atmosphere. (2) If it is af- 
fluence that underlies the relation, then we 
need to ask our theory to translate a unit of 
encyclopedias to a unit of wealth (or income 
flow) so that we know how much of a change 
in income will be necessary to yield the 
changes in educational performance. 

We could continue these “if” questions 
almost indefinitely, but let us summarize the 
function of our hypothetical theory by say- 
ing that it has forced us to consider the pos- 
sible tortured interpretations we hav=2 to 
make or preposterous policy actions we 
might have to follow as a consequence of 
such cavalier inclusion of ad koc variables 
in our model. 


C. Environmental Characteristics 


The Coleman Report stressed that the in- 
fluence of the regional and urban locetion 
of the school and the socioeconomic status 
of the student body in the school were hizhly 
important in explaining a student’s educa- 
tional achievement. A theoretical proposi- 
tion underlying the authors’ interpretation 
of this finding was that the environment is 
exogenous and “causally prior” to such fac- 
tors as school resources; so that an aporo- 
priate procedure was to enter the former 
variables, note the contribution to R*, and 
then add the school resource variables and 
observe their additional contribution to R?. 
Other demurrers to this procedure, quite 
apart from the issue of the R? criterion, may 
be mentioned. 

If families select their residence on the 
basis of the quality of school, residenc is 
neither exogenous to the process nor caus- 
ally prior to the school resources variable. 
Particularly with regard to the racial com- 
position of the school, the phenomenon of 
selective migration may be confounding the 
results. For example, if a large percentage 
of whites in a school or a large percentage 
of high socioeconomic groups appear to 
have a positive effect on the educaticnal 
performances of blacks or low SES groups, 
we should consider the hypothesis that the 
latter families have strong “tastes”? for a 
high quality education for their children and 
have moved to a district where the school 


has a favorable reputation. The observed 
positive effect of the environment on the 
educational achievement of disadvantaged 
groups may therefore be overstated, since 
some of the effect stems from the unmea- 
sured personal traits of the families; it is 
further possible that some effect is attrib- 
utable to the beneficial resources of the 
school 18 

What theory of educational achievement 
justified “urbanness,” “Southernness,” etc., 
a3 causal factors—except insofar as these 
traits are related to such specific variables 
as the family characteristics and quality of 
schools found in these areas? There is a 
real danger that such location variables 
serve only to attenuate the influence of other 
variables of interest when such other varia- 
bles are unmeasured, or measured with a 
large error component. 


D. Teacher Quality 


One type of variable that belongs in the 
category of school resources over which we 
have some degree of policy control is 
“teacher quality”—itself a composite con- 
cept made up of several variables. The con- 
clusion in the Report about teacher quality 
appears to strike a rare optimistic note re- 
garding the beneficial influence school re- 
sources can have in compensatory educa- 
tional efforts. The Report states on page 
317 that “a given investment in upgrading 
teacher quality will have the most effect on 


achievement in underprivileged areas.” ` 


Surely, the theoretical justification for this 
variable should be quite firm. Moreover, the 
wording of the Report’s conclusion exactly 
fits the criterion we have requested for asses- 
sing each variable. 

Unfortunately, the statistical evidence in 
support of the finding the authors present 
concerns ‘variance explained”: “Given the 
fact that no school factors (excluding stu- 
dent body composition) account for much 
variation in achievement, teachers’ charac- 
teristics account for more than any other.” 


18 The possible misallocation of the effect is more 
likely if the student family characteristics or the 
school resources variables are measured with con- 
siderable error. That a good deal of error is present 
in the measure of these variables has been strongly 
argued by Bowles and Levin (19682) and by Kain 
and Hanushek (1968). 


ah 
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And, “by the 12th grade, teacher variables 
account for more than nime percent of the 
variance among Negro students, two percent 
among white students” (Coleman et oi, 
1966:325). It is perhaps superfluous to men- 
tion again that this ranking of importance 
of a variable in terms of variance explained 
does not tell us what the “bet coefficients” 
are, nor permit us to derive them; therefore, 
the conclusion about a “given investment in 
upgrading teacher quality” for underprivi- 
leged areas is not supported. If, for example, 
the variance of verbal ability was large 
among teachers of black students and the 
educational achievement scores had a rela- 
tively small variance, the large partial cor- 
relation coefficient (and ¢) of this variable 
would be consistent with a small value for 
the “bet coefficient”—even -setting aside 
cost considerations. (See the formulas on 
pp. 232 and 238 of this paper.) 


EB School Resources 


Perhaps the single category of variables 
most susceptible to policy manipulation is 
that of school resources, Unfortunately, the 
variables used to measure school resources 
are very much like the “encyclopedias in the 
home” we discussed above. It is difficult to 
know whether, for example, library books 
or laboratories are supposed to represent 
their own effects, per se, or whether they 
are supposed to represent a more extensive 
collection of items under the rubric of school 
. facilities (or some other concept of school 

characteristics). 

One can argue for either interpretation. 
On the reasonable assumption that libraries 
and laboratories are and would be closely 
linked to an underlying specification of the 
usage of these facilities, we could treat li- 
braries and labs as proxies for the “usage” 
concepts, which in turn can be plausibly 
linked to educational performance. Given 
this, the reader might further surmise that 
the two variables must be standing solely 
for their own effects, for otherwise the au- 
thors would have included the other items. 

If, on the other hand, it is naive to assume 
that facilities present are facilities used, and 
if it would have been overly burdensome to 
include all relevant items in the survey, then 
we can more readily accept the argument 
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that the included variables are meant to be 
representative of some different and/or 
larger collection. If so, we need to ask: (a) 
what are these other variables; and (b) what 
is the specification (i.e., regression equation) 
by which they are linked to the other vari- 
ables. This really breaks up into two other 
questions: how accurate is the representa- 
tion (e, how strongly are they correlated), 
and what is the quantitative magnitude of 
the relation (e, what are the regression 
coefficients linking the full set of variables 
to the proxy variable)? 1° 

The sort of questions we have been posing 
serves to illustrate the analytical weaknesses 
noted above. If the questions we have raised 
are overly demanding of the state of theo- 
retical knowledge about the educational proc- 
esses, we can only ask that this shaky base 
be made explicit. Perhaps researchers will 
be led to work with a more simplified model 
that can be well specified and interpreted— 
better this than a complex model that defies 
interpretation. 


V. Conclusion 


We are aware that a demand for theoreti- 
cal rigor may be likened to a request for 
virtue. But we hope that the discussion in 
Sections ITI and IV has been sufficiently 
specific so that both the interpretation of the 
Coleman Report and the design of further 
studies will be improved. 

Our criticism of the Coleman Report: has 
been aimed at its methods and not at its 
substantive findings. The questions we have 
raised about the statistical and methodologi- 
cal techniques in the Report should be viewed 
as re-tnforcing the challenge to the “educa- 


tional establishment” 20 to provide evidence 


18 The complexity of this specification need not 
be exaggerated. There are many decision contexts 
in which proxy variables may represent a bundle of 
heterogeneous components, and it may not be 
worthwhile or expedient for the decision maker ta 
distinguish among the components to determine 
their separate measures of effectiveness, What is 
necessary, however, Is some translation of a unit 
of the proxy variable into a unit of the larger 
bundle (along with, eventually, some measure of 
the costs of the larger bundle). 

20 The term was used by Daniel P. Moynihan 
(1968) in the context of his criticism that “edu- 
cationists”—administrators, teachers, research per- 
sonnel—have shirked thelr responsibilities to evalu- 
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on the effectiveness of their programs, espe- 
cially compensatory educational programs. 
Nor should any research into the deter- 
minants of educational achievement over- 
look the potential contribution that may 
stem, however indirectly, from the simple 
improvement in economic status of the stu- 
dent or his family or the families of his fel- 
low students. 
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REPLY TO CAIN AND WATTS * 


James S. COLEMAN 
Johns Hopkins University 


AIN and Watts raise a number of crit- 
icisms to the report entitled Equality 
of Educational Opportunity—which 

they call “the Coleman Report") and I 
would like to discuss some of these criticisms 
mostly from a different perspective than 
theirs. 

First, however, let me mention a more 


ate their performance and have attempted to use 
“technical” criticism of the Coleman Report as an 
excuse for continued inaction. 

*I am indebted to James Fennessey for com- 
ments on a draft of this paper. 


personal point: the report is not a “Coleman 
Report”: Ernest Campbell and I were co- 
directors of the project that culminated in 
the Report, and Alexander Mood had over- 
all supervision of the study. All three of us, 
together with other persons in the Office of 
Education (some of whom are co-authors), 
spent much time and effort in the analysis 
and preparation of the report, and the report 
was a joint product. 

Cain and Watts object to one part of the 
report, an analysis (in Chapter 3) which 
related an achievement output of school to 
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various input factors. The source of policy 
interest in this is obvious: if these relation- 
ships can give information about the effect 
of various resource inputs on achievement, 
then the results are of some aid to policy. 
This is why we initiated that analysis, and 
why a number of economists with an interest 
in “production functions” in education have 
paid special attention to it. 

The first objection of Cain and Watts is 
to an inadequate specification of the theo- 
retical model on which to base the regression 
analysis that formed the core of Section 2 
of this chapter. The role of a theoretical 
model in such research is, however, an am- 
biguous one. If, indeed, it were possible to 
know which variables have some importance 
in affecting achievement, and to know the 
precise functional relationships between 
these variables—that is, to specify the theo- 
retical model—then a large portion of the 
policy questions would be resolved. But 
neither we, nor Cain and Watts, nor anyone 
else, is able to specify such a model with any 
degree of assurance. As with any problem, 
one must start where he is, not where he 
would like to be. In such a situation, the 
specification of a set of relatively simple and 
straightforward alternative models prebably 
provides more increment to knowledge than 
a single, more elaborate model with more 
rigid and more esoteric assumptions. Two 
models are relatively good candidates. The 
first, which we chose, is linear regression 
analysis, in which the output variable (ver- 
bal achievement in this case) is taken as the 
dependent variable, and various inputs, in- 
cluding characteristics of the student, as 
well as characteristics of his school environ- 
ment, are potential candidates as factors 
affecting the dependent variable. The second 
relatively simple model; often favored by 
economists because it has the form of a 
common (Cobb-Douglas) production func- 
tion, is a multiplicative model, ya la" 

Xn”. This becomes an equation that is 
Ünear in logarithms, thus allowing estima- 
tion of the exponents by linear regression 
analysis of log y on log x;. Although one may 
be better than the other in a given situation, 
both are obviously false when carried to the 
extreme. (The first implies that any input 
resource is substitutable for any other; the 
second implies no substitutability: no input 
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resource is substitutable for'any other, and 
if one is missing, all is lost.) 

The virtue of multiple regression analysis 
is, of course, that it allows controlling simul- 
taneously on a number of variables when ex- 
amining the relation of any one to the de- 
pendent variable. If one were certain that 
variable x, has its effect on y through x, 
then obviously it would be incorrect to con- 
trol on x; when examining the relation of 
zo to y. But seldom do we have such assur- ` 
ance, particularly in an area as complex as 
education. It is, in such circumstances, in- 
appropriate to specify a single theoretical 
model, but rather to examine the relation of 
Za to y both when x, is controlled and when 
xı is not. When the number of potential 
causal variable is quite large, both the al- 
ternative models and statistical results may 
be used not only to estimate parameters— 
as implied by Cain and Watts—but also to 
sense the relative importance of these vari- 
ables under alternative causa] structures. 
This is what we did, and this is what I be- 
lieve important in an area where the theo- 
retical structure of causation is as poorly 
known as in education. 

Indeed, if I were doing such a study now, 
I would seriously consider the use of mul- 
tivariate cross-tabulations, with an even more 
open perspective toward theoretical models, 
in place of much of the multiple regression 
analysis we used. For in the early stages of 
the search for knowledge about processes 
in a given area, it is important to use rela- 
tively open models, in which the peculiar 
quirks of the data that may be highly 
informative are not lost. 

Some part of the difference between this 
orientation and that of Cain and Watts’ 
may be laid to academic dicispline: econo- 
metricians ordinarily deal with areas in which 
there are quite specific theoretical models. 
Consequently, the task in an empirical analy- 
sis becomes one of estimating values of para- 
meters in this causal structure, and the policy 
results of the study lie in these parameter 
values. Sociologists ordinarily work in areas 
without such theoretical models, and the 
task of their empirical analysis is to gam 
more information about possibly relevant 
variables and about plausible causal struc- 
tures. The policy results of their research 
lie in such things as uncovering important 
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. processes that had previously been unknown 
or ignored in policy. In this case, for exam- 
- ple, the strength of two sets of relationships 
had that function: the relation between a 
child’s achievement and the educational re- 
sources in his schoolmate’s families, when his 
own family characteristics (and various 
school resources) were controlled; and the 
relation between his achievement and his 
sense of control of the environment, again 
when these factors in the environment are 
controlled. This kind of policy relevance is 
unfamiliar to economists: it does not lead 
directly to budgetary allocations. But it is, 
I suggest, more valuable than estimation of 
parameters in a theoretical model that ex- 
cluded these variables, as one fixed at the 
outset almost certainly would have. (These 
variables were in fact not present in early 
theoretical models that we laid out in pre- 
paring the analysis. They came to be present 
only because we did not let those models 
blind us to other possibilities.) 

One way, however, not to specify a theo- 
retical model is that proposed by Cain and 
Watts: “to develop a model in which the 
selection of variables is governed by a dis- 
tinction between those variables amenable 
to policy manipulation and those that are 
not.” A causal model is independent of the 
“circumstance that some variables happen 
to be policy variables. Excluding from the 
analysis variables that are part of the causal 
Structure because they are not policy ma- 
nipulable can easily lead to biased estimates 
of the effects of the policy variables. The 
best example of this in the present case is 
family background variables. They were in- 
cluded among all sets of regression variables 
when examining school facilities and cur- 
riculum resources, teacher characteristics, 
and student-body characteristics. They were 
included because of the biases in estimating 
the relative effects of different school re- 
source variables that would have been intro- 
duced by leaving them out. To use a simple 
example, if the child’s own background char- 
acteristics had been left out of the regres- 
sion equation which examined simultane- 
ously the relation of teacher’s characteristics 
and student body’s characteristics to a 
child’s achievement, the estimates of student- 
body effects would have been much higher 
than they were—a spurious relation, I infer, 


due to their correlation with the child’s own 
background characteristics and the correla- 
tion of the latter with his achievement. 

In this same section of their paper, Cain 
and Watts also object to the way the de- 
pendent variable—a verbal achievement 
test--was chosen. I can say little here be- 
yond the analysis published in the Report. 
There we reported conclusions from de- 
tailed examination carried out with other 
tests as dependent variables and, by these 
criteria, chose the one used. I suspect a 
lUnear combination of the various tests 
would, as they suggest, have been better— 
but if the conclusions of the analysis would 
have been much different, this would have 
been evident in the analysis which led to our 
choice. No authors, including Cain and 
Watts, have performed this relatively sim- 
ple activity with the correlation matrices 
published in the appendix to the report. 
Their arguments about possible ill effects of 
our selection would carry more weight if 
they had done so. 

The major portion of Cain and Watts’ 
paper concerns the measures used in the 
Report to express the strength of various 
relationships. These were not the raw multi- 
ple regression coefficients that are frequently 
used as such measures, nor the standarized 
regression coefficients (path coefficients) that 
are also used with some frequency. Instead, 
we used a less common measure, the percent 
of variance accounted for by a variable be- 
yond that accounted for by other variables 
in the set included in that equation. Cain 
and Watts point out some of the defects of 
this measure. Clearly, as they point out, it 
is not a measure of the strength of the re- 
lationship with a straightforward interpre- 
tation like that of the raw regression co- 
efficient (“an increase of 1 wnit in the 
independent variable x; will increase the in- 
dependent variable by b; units”). 

Ideally regression analysis would lead to 
such simple, straightforward statements. 
This would be directly policy-relevant, and 
it would make clear-cut predictions about 
effects of policy changes. 

What one can say is that if all samples 
were very large (the greater the multicol- 
linearity, the larger the necessary sample), 
if all errors were due to sampling and none 
to measurement, and if the causal structure 
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(what Cain and Watts refer to as the theo- 
retical model) were fully specified in form, 
then we would be in such a happy state, 
and all the arguments offered by Cain and 
Watts would hold. In this portion of their 
paper, aS throughout, Cain and Watts pro- 
ceed as if we were in this state, and there- 
fore that the principal task is to obtain the 
best estimates of parameters in a known 
model, so that pclicy makers can open the 
correct valves. The analysis of the Report, 
however, assumed a prior state of knowledge, 
a state from which one could not hope to 


give precise policy specifications but, instead, 


only narrow down the uncertainty about 
what kinds of educational resources would 
make the greatest difference in achievement. 
I believe we did so with reasonable success, 
even though the task was more nearly one 
of cleaning the Augean stables than of pro- 
viding explicit guidelines for policy. Stated 
most succinctly and generally, I believe the 
strongest inference that can be drawn from 
the results is that the resources most im- 
portant for a child’s achievement in school 
are the cognitive skills in his social environ- 
ment in school, including his fellow-students 
as well as his teachers, and that these effects 
are strongest for the children with least ed- 
ucational resources outside school. Stated 
thus, the result appears trite, but it could 
well have been otherwise. Other resources, 
on which school systems spend much money, 
appear unimportant; and lower-class stu- 
dents do better in absolute terms rather than 
worse (as one might have predicted) in 
- schools where their relative achievement is 
low due to the presence of higher-performing 
middle-class students. 

Cain and Watts argue for using raw re- 
gression coefficients (or regression coeffici- 
ents converted to a common denominator 
such as dollars) in place of standardized re- 
gression (path) coefficients or percent of 
additional variance accounted for. They 
show, in their Table 1, how the coefficients 
of a.linear equation may be recovered exactly 
from perfect date. But there are several 
difficulties to this approach, some of them 
arising from the fact that data are never 
perfect, others from different sources, which 
I will point out below. 

First of all, unless the raw regression co- 
efficients are converted to some common de- 
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nominator, they are noncomparable. The 
usual conversion is to standardized regression 
coefficients, but they reject this for a stan- 
dardization in terms of dollar costs. I will 
mention shortly some of the numerous prob- 
lems that would arise with this cost-standar- 
dization. But even with standardized regres- 
sion coefficients; there arise some problems 
which led to our use of percent of variance 
accounted for. One of these was particularly 
troublesome. It became evident early in the 
analysis that no single school resource mea- 
sure would have more than a very small re- 
gression coefficient unles we eliminated from 
the equation other resource measures that 
were highly correlated with it. Gordon 
(1968) shows how regression coefficients are 
depressed by using several measures which 
are highly correlated, and may in part be 
proxy measures for other unobserved vari- 
ables. This is not evident in Cain and Watts’ 
analysis, because they begin by assuming a 
causal structure in which the variables in the. 
equation are in fact the causal variables, and 
not partial proxies for other unobserved 
variables. Thus when the correlation between 
two variables increases, this increases’ the 
zero-order correlation of both (Rows 4 and 
5 of their table), because each has an inde- 
pendent effect on the dependent variable. 
What happens when one makes the other 
assumption—that the zero-order correlation 
of each with the dependent variable does not 
increase as their correlation increases—is 
that the regression coefficient of each de- . 
clines. (See, for example, Table 3 in the Gor- 
don paper cited above.) This meant that 
we had to reduce our aspirations, and make 
our principal inferences only about clusters 
of variables that were both highly correlated 
and had some sensible content similarity. The 
clusters that we used were school facilities 
and curriculum, teacher characteristics, and 
student body characteristics (all examined 
in equations in which the child’s.own family 
background characteristics were controlled). 
We could do this in any of three ways: first, 
by selecting one of the variables as a proxy 
for. the cluster; second, by forming a single 
index for each which was a linear combina-. 
tion of the variables in the cluster; or third, 
to keep the variables distinct in the regression 
equation. We chose the last of these methods, 
because of the additional flexibility it per- 
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mitted. But it dictated that we use, a3 a 
measure of the effect of several variables 
together, the percent of additional variance 
they jointly accounted for rather than re- 
gression coefficients, the reason being that 
regression coefficients cannot be added to 
give a combined measure for the effect of 
several correlated variables. While the re- 
gression coefficient of each is depressed by 
the presence of the others, the sum of the 
regression coefficients is an inflated measure 
‘of their combined effect. If we had used 
either of the other approaches, it would have 
been possible to use regression coefficients 
for measures of effect (though we would 
have used standardized, rather than raw co- 
efficients, as the only reasonable way of ob- 
taining comparability). However, this would 
likely have overstated the effects of the vari- 
ables in question, and we preferred to err 
on the conservative side, given that various 
other aspects of the analysis, such as cor- 
related variables omitted from the equation, 
were likely to lead in the direction of over- 
attribution of causality to observed variables 
—as is nearly always the case with analyses 
from cross-sectional data. 

But in empirical fact, it really didn’t make 
that much difference, as Cain and Watts 
would have seen if they had carried out the 
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analysis they propose with the correlation 
matrices we provided in the Appendix to 
the Report. Their academic arguments would 
have carried more weight if they had shown 
that they made a difference. I have 
done so, and the results are shown in Table 
1, for Grade 12, Negroes and Whites, North 
and South. Standardized regression coeffi- 
cients for each set of variables considered as 
a unit are presented, as are unique contri- 
butions to the variance.! The latter have been 
proportionately scaled up to equal the total 
explained variance, R?. 

The inferences drawn from the two sets 
of measures are very similar if one takes 
into account that the unique variances and 
the regression coefficients can only be directly 


compared if the latter are squared or the 


1 The regression coefficients have been obtained 
by first carrying out a regression analysis using all 
29 original variables in the equation. Then for each 
of the sets of variables, a new single variable was 
constructed as a linear combination of the individ- 
ual variables making up that set (eg, the 11 vari- 
ables measuring facilitles and curriculum). The 
linear combination uses as coefficients the regres- 
sion coefficients in the large equation, This creates 
then four composite variables which in a regression 
equation together are equivalent to the original set 
of 29, but which now give one regression coefficient 
for each of the four sets of variables. 


TABLE 1. STANDARDIZED MULTIPLE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS (OR PATH COEFFICIENTS) AS MEASURES OF THE 
IMPORTANCE OF EACH oF Four CLUSTERS oF VARIABLES ON VERBAL ACHIEVEMENT, AT GRADE 12. FAM- 
ILY BACKGROUND (SIX VARIABLES), SCHOOL FACILITIES AND CURRICULUM (11 VARIABLES), TEACHER 
CHARACTERISTICS (7 VARIABLES), AND Stupznt Bopy CHARACTERISTICS (5 VARIABLES). NE- 
GROES AND WHITES IN NORTH AND SOUTH 


Negro 

North 
Family .23 
Facilities and curriculum -13 
Teacher WK 
Student Body . KA 


Grade 12 
Negro White White 
South North South 
.22 34 34 
.07 .10 : .07 
«12 , DÉI 04 
.23 ,09 WA 


Unique contributions to variance in verbal achievement (scaled up to sum to R? in each regression) as 
measures of the importance of each of four clusters of variables.* 


Family .067 .119 .133 .144 
Facilities and curriculum .018 .009 .014 .007 
Teacher .016 .026 . 009 .002 
Student Body .046 .078 .008 .013 
R? .146 .232 .165 . 166 





* The total explained variance consists of the sum of that uniquely explained by each variable, that 
explained uniquely by each pair, by each triplet, and that which is explainable only by all four. In this 
table, only the first of these components are presented, but to facilitate comparison, they are scaled up 
proportionately to sum to R?. 
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square roots of the former are taken. Where 
they do differ, it appears likely that the 
unique variance contributions give a more 
accurate picture of the strength of different 
factors. The principal point of difference is 
for Negroes in the South, comparing the 
measures of effect of the child’s own family 
background and the measures of effect of the 
student body backgrounds. (It is in this 
group that those two variables are most 
highly correlated.) The regression coefficients 
show a stronger effect of the student body 
characteristics than of his own family char- 
acteristics. The unique variance explained, 
in contrast, shows a considerably higher ef- 
fect of family background—a result which 
certainly is in accord with a priori considera- 
tions. ' 

In short, in a situation where there is dif- 
ferential error in measurement, quite beyond 
sampling error, where there are causal vari- 
ables not in the equation correlated with 
those that are, and where there is multicol- 
linearity among the variables in the equation, 
the apparent advantages of the straight- 
forward approach suggested by Cain and 
Watts, where only the last of these condi- 
tions is true, evaporate. 

Į think it is important to emphasize that 
the difference in the statistical measures 
used by us and proposed by Cam and Watts 
is fundamentally related to the difference 
in our conceptions of the kinds of policy 
inferences that can be made from a study 
of this sort. The point can best be made by 
introducing another property of the measure 
we used and indicating how it has been used 
in drawing inferences from this survey. One 
property of the measure of “additional vari- 
ance accounted for” which we used is that 
the total explained variance, R?, can be 
partitioned into a sum of portions of the 
variance attributable to different indepen- 
dent variables and sets of independent vari- 
ables in the equation. For example, if there 
is one family background variable, labelled 
1, and one school variable, labelled 2, the 
explained variance can be partitioned as fol- 
lows, using the symbol "od" as Cain and 
Watts have used it in their paper: 


R’=d¢1+¢s+ $12", 


where Aus is the portion of explained vari- 


ance that is explainable either by the back-. 
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ground variable or the school variable. Alex- 
ander Mood has developed this lmear 
partitioning for a set of n variables in a mode 
of analysis termed “commonality analysis.” ? 
For example, for three variables, this equa- 
tion would become: ‘ 


R?=¢1-+-¢2+-¢3-+ 12+ pi tH ezte. 


It should be emphasized that these coeffici- 
ents for pairs and triplets are not the same 
as interaction terms in a regression analysis; 
they arise not from nonlinearity, but from 
correlations among the independent. vari- 
ables, which confound the uniqueness of 
causal attributions. 

The importance of this mode of analysis 
is that it shows directly the degree of over- 
lap in explanation that exists in each subset 
of the independent variables. For example, 
with these data, ¢12 is much larger than 
either du or dar that is, the variance in 
achievement that may either be accounted 
for by variations in family background or 
by variations in school, but is not uniquely 
attributable to either, is much larger than 
that uniquely attributable to either (though 
that uniquely attributable to background is 
much larger than that uniquely attributable 
to school). 

Although this method of analysis was not 
developed at the time our study was carried 
out, the survey data have been extensively 
reanalyzed by Mayeske and others (1969) 
using this method. Its value then becomes 
quite apparent. For example, in examining 
four sets of variables, family background, 
teacher characteristics, pupil programs and 
policies, and plant and physical facilities, 
that by far the largest portion of R? (56% 
of the total R?) was accounted for, in com- 
mon by student background and teacher 
characteristics. Since the commonalities in- 
volving other variables were quite low, this 
partitioning isolated the major source of 
variance in achievement due to family back- 
ground and teachers, with the other variables 
eliminated. The value of such analysis, which 
does not accrue from the set of regression 
coefficients in the equation, lies in the fact 
that it narrows down the task and sets the 


_2Por a discussion of this same technique, devel- 
oped independently, see Newton and Spurrell, 1967, 
and Rozeboom, 1968. 
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stage for a more intensive examination of 
the effects of family background and teach- 
ers’ characteristics on achievement. 

This illustrates well the different concep- 
tion of “policy inferences” that we have 
from that of Cain and Watts, for even though 
we used only the unique portions of this par- 
titioning, its broader use in the way I have 
described is consistent with our use. We used 
the regression analysis along with other 
methods to gain more understanding of the 
factors leading to achievement, and to elimi- 
nate from consideration various factors that 
showed little or no relation to achievement. 
This leaves to a later stage of research the 
estimation of cost-benefit parameters. I am 
not suggesting that one should use regression 
coefficients only for cost-benefit uses; we 
might well have used them in our analysis. 
Quite generally, it is much better to use as 
measures of a substantive phenomenon para- 
meters in explicit models rather than mea- 
sures that derive from tests used in statistical 
inference. But if we had used regression co- 
efficients in this case, the kind of policy 
inferences we would have drawn would have 
made less strong assumptions about the 
causal properties of the coefficients than 
Cain and Watts are willing to make, in part 
because of the multicollinearity among the 
potential causes of achievement. 

To move to related matters, Cain and 
Watts suggest a rescaling of the raw regres- 
sion coefficients in dollar terms, to provide a 
common denominator for comparison of pre- 
dicted efficacy of expenditures. They call 
the resulting rescaled coefficient a “bet-co- 
efficient.” This can be, I believe, a useful 
approach—assuming we were in the happy 
state where the regression coefficients could 
truly be interpreted as parameters in a cau- 
sal model. However, even in this state, there 
are enormous complications in such an ap- 
proach, As the authors indicate, perhaps 
dollars are not the only costs. Perhaps “po- 
litical capital” must be expended, or suppose 
time-consumption is a cost. Unless these 
costs can all be converted to the same base, 
the bet-coefficient approach runs into difficul- 
ties. 

T believe the heart of the difficulty lies in 
the failure to recognize a division of labor 
between the researcher and the persons or 
bodies that make policy. It may be very use- 


ful to persons charged with the responsibility 
of making educational policy for the educa- 
tional researcher to carry their results one 
step farther than raw regression coefficients 
and attach dollar costs to them.’ But it is 
the various interested parties, and parties in 
a position of political authority, who must 
amalgamate the various kinds of costs asso- 
ciated with each potential policy and form 
their own bet-coeificients. There, dollar costs 
are not comparable: for example, in the po- 
litical arena, to obtain a dollar for school 
buildings may cost less political capital than 
a dollar for teacher’s salaries, or a dollar for 
bussing children to integrate schools. 

Thus at some point, the researcher must 
hand over his results to the policy makers, 
or more generally, to the public. The more 
easily interpretable and intellectually di- 
gestible he can make them, the better. The 
political digestion itself, however, is not a 
task of the researcher, but of the whole po- 
litical process. The research informs that 
process, but does no more. It cannot, even 
if its information is perfect, take the place 
of that process, as Cain and Watts seem to 
feel it can. 

Somewhat more generally, most of the dif- 
ferences between our approach and that of 
Cain and Watts’ can, I believe, be attributed 
to a different conception of the state of 
knowledge about the development of achieve- 
ment in school. This leads to two major dif- 
ferences in approach: the general way in 
which statistical tools are used to draw in- 
ferences from the data, and the kind of 
policy advice that may be drawn from the 
data. They treat the statistical tool—a linear 
regression equation—as a rather direct 
model of the causal process, with all caus- 
ally relevant variables directly measured 
without error. We treated the same statistical 


3 The fundamental defects of linear regression 
analysis as an instrument forming the basis for 
budget allocations becomes, however, ludicrously 
evident here. For the direct implications are to spend 
all funds an that resource which has the highest 
bet coefficient, since in linear regression analysis 
there are no declining marginal returns. Again, it 
is clear that the value of such work as we carried 
out is for the kinds of policy questions prior to that 
of estimating parameters for budget allocations: the 
classes of variables that must be taken into con- 
sideration, rough estimetes of the relative sizes of 
their effects, and some information about the nature 
of the process. 


> 
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tool as an aid in the prior process of search 
for causally relevant variables in a state 
of knowledge where the structure of the 
processes relating them is not fully known. 
With this latter approach, that statistical 
tool is only one such aid im the search: 
inferences from the differences at different 
grade levels are valuable; examination of 
within- and between-school components of 
variance is also valuable, and even exami- 
nation of marginal distributions and zero- 
order correlations is important. 

The policy advice they would give from 
their analysis is about expected benefits of 
various possible expenditures, deriving di- 
rectly from their regression coefficients. Our 
policy-relevant results concern the prior in- 
formation about what classes of variables 
must be taken into consideration, what is 
the order of magnitude of their differential 
effects (as they are currently differentially 
distributed over the population of children), 
and something about the structure of the 
process through which achievement is gen- 


erated—with the results of the regression 
analysis playing only one part in those in- 
ferences. 
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A COMMENT* ON PROBLEMS IN MAKING INFERENCES 
FROM THE COLEMAN REPORT 


D. J. AIGNER 
University of Wisconsin 


1. Introduction 


The major Got Cain and Watts make (in 
this issue of ASR) in their criticism of Cole- 
man is that in using regression analysis for 
policy purposes, the statistical measure chosen 
to describe the conditional strength of relation- 
ship of a given regressor must be interpretable 
as an estimate of a meaningful population para- 
meter. If that cannot be done, it should be 
discarded in favor of measures with appropriate 
policy content. Generally speaking, the sense of 
the term conditional “strength” of relationship 
of a particular regressor on the dependent vari- 
able, or “output,” is to relate potential altera- 
tions in it, direct or indirect, to forthcoming 
policy ramifications, i.e., to changes in the out- 
put, with other variables held constant. On this 
ground Cain-Watts dismiss Coleman’s #-mea- 


*I am indebted to Arthur Goldberger for help- 
ful suggestions on an earlier version of this com- 
ment. 


sure, the ordinary regression coefficient, and the 
beta coefficient as inadequate, at best. 

Their comments on statistical matters center 
on the correspondence between the ¢-measure 
and the F-test of zero effect for a particular re- 
gressor. They argue that the relevance of ¢ is 
limited to a zero-effect hypothesis for a single 
variable, which may bear oo relation to the 
“significance” (Oe, importance) a variable has 
for policy purposes. Next, any measure which 
focuses on the level of significance of a test 
ignores test power, which, after all, is “as im- 
portant.” Finally, Cain-Watts make perhaps 
their most basic point: historical policy choices 
affect observed sample variances and intercor- 
relations. Using a strength measure dependent 
on these quantities biases findings against dis- 
covering possible important variables which 
have not been manipulated in the past. 

In this note our primary intent is to provide 
a further synthesis of the substantive idea in- 
troduced by Cain-Watts. In addition, we hope 
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to clarify the nature of their statistical critic- 
isms by calling attention to the distinction be- 
tween a population parameter and a sample 
estimate of it, a distinction inherent in all ap- 
plications of the regression model which is very 
important but is not emphasized in their essay. 
We are led to consider a criterion for choosing 
among alternative policy instruments based on 
the estimated Cain-Watts “bet” coefficient 
which also incorporates sampling variability of 
the estimated coefficient. What we offer is no 
panacea. Indeed, there is an obvious limitation 
to its practical implementation. Rather, we pre- 
sent a framework for discussing in more depth 
the issues raised in the Cain-Watts-Coleman ex- 
change. 


2. The Cain-Watts Contribution 


To begin, let us consider the population re- 
gression function yi=BotBikut ... + Ark 
+u, written for the i” observation of a random 
sample to be drawn from a well-defined popu- 
lation, which connects the expected value of 
y (the “dependent” variable) at the i obser- 
vation point to values taken on by k “inde- 
pendent” ‘variables (X11, 4 ai Xix) through 4 
set of unknown parameters (Bo, . . — Bx) and 


an unobservable random error, u:. The tradi-. 


tional assumptions made are that the n observa- 
tions are independent, and u; has zero mean 
and constant variance (say o) over the ob- 
servations. The so-called independent variables 
or regressors may be “fixed” variates in the 
sense that observations on y are generated by 
replicating an “experiment” at various fixed 
x-points, in which case our model says: E(y,) 
= Bot Biku+ .». bAxXu, i.e., the (amcondi- 
tional) expected value of y, is a linear function 
of the zs, Or, the model may represent a 
noncontrolled experimental situation where ob- 
served values of the zs are also (along with 
yı) to be treated as coming from some under- 
lying random process, In this event, our main- 
tained hypothesis has the conditional mean of 
X, (given Xu, . . ., Xx) as the state linear func- 
tion, 

Applied to a problem with policy content, 
this most basic formulation of the linear regres- 
sion model will probably encompass both of the 
following categorizations of independent varia- 
bles: those which can be manipulated versus 
“control” variables, and quantitative versus 
qualitative variables. It is with the manipulat- 
able independent variables that Cain and Watts 
are primarily concerned, in the population equa- 
tion. Their “bet” coefficient is simply a weighted 
regression coefficient with a known (not esti- 
mated) weight which transforms the coefficient 


into terms of some standard “policy unit.” Go, 
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for example, the transformed regression co- 
efficients might appropriately be viewed in terms 
of “changes in output per additional dollar in- 
vested in x,”, etc. Upon affecting all such neces- 
sary transformations, we are led to a modified 
rezression equation as our main object of in- 
terest, the function yi=AotBignt ... + 
BrXut Bausch Ss * œ HBX tt, where we 
have arbitrarily grouped together r “control” 
variables and (k-r) “manipulatable” variables. 
The coefficients (Bri, . . ., Be) on this latter 
group are the “bet coefficients.” 

So much for model specification. The un- 
known coefficients in our now “relevant” model 
must be estimated. It is at this point that issues 
relating to statistical methodology arise. On the 
ope hand Coleman’s analysis does not yield the 
right statistic for answering the kinds of policy 
questions that he raises; on the other, the Cain- 
Watts analysis leaves the impression that sam- 
pling variation is an irrelevant consideration 
even when the right statistic is used. 

The Cain-Watts transformations that take re- 
gression coefficients into “bet coefficients” while 
re-aining all other model assumptions do not al- 
ter the appropriateness of the method of least 
squares as a device which generates estimates of 
Bo, Bi, -© + Br, Brat,» . , Be with the desira- 
ble properties of unbiasedness and minimum 
variance. In this sense, neither Coleman’s œ nor 
Uz beta coefficient provides an estimate of any 
of the B,’s with these same properties. In gen- 
eral they both must yield biased estimates which 
may also have larger variances than the least 
squares estimators, the B,’s. The usual estimate 
of the untransformed coefficient must likewise be 
a biased estimate for the corresponding bet co- 
efficient. 

If unbiased estimation of the parameters 8., 
Bi,..., Br, Ben, ... Be is of main concern, 
therefore, least squares estimation in the rele- 
vant model for policy purposes is still appro- 
priate. Unbiased estimation of Bo, Bi,..., Br: 
Bai, ... , Bx should be of prime concern be- 
cause unbiased estimates of these parameters 
give rise to an unbiased forecast of the mean 
(unconditional or conditional) of y. 

It follows that consideration of the estimated 
variances of these least squares statistics is also 
geserally important. For, a dollar invested to 
alter that regressor with the largest transformed 
co2fficient will result in the maximum change in 
output only in a probabilistic sense: If you will, 
the forecasted (mean) output generated from a 
dollar invested in regressor x, combines with a 
stetement of the precision of the forecast to 
form a confidence interval around the actual 
(or mean) response. To use only the estimated 
bet coefficient as a strength measure is mislead- 
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ing unless uncertainty of the actual response is 


of no concern, Generally, the decision-maker ` 


would form his rankings of “strength” on the 
basis of a utility function which contains both 
the estimated mean response and its precision 
measure. For example, the maximization of one 
popular utility function in the economics litera- 
ture leads to a choice rule (strength measure) 


A 
of the form: B,—yé*s;, which directs us to 
choose the policy instrument to manipulate not 
on the basis of comparing estimated bet coeffi- 


cients (Buet, but estimated bet coefficients dis- 
counted by an “uncertainty factor’ related to 
the estimated variance of the (estimated) coeffi- 
cient, Zo, through a weight, y. 

To reiterate, if we knew the population bet 
coefficients we would choose the “biggest” one 
in order to determine which manipulatable 
variable yields the “biggest bang for the buck.” 
But in sampling situation, our choice rule will 
generally be based on the estimated bet coefi- 
cient and its (estimated) sample variance. The 
exact nature of the choice rule depends on the 
policy-maker’s utility function, and hence on 
additional parameters (like y in the example) 
which may not be estimable in any statistical 
sense. 


3. Statistical Criticisms 


Some clarifications are now in order as regards 
Cain-Watts’ statistical criticisms of Coleman’s 
work. 

The first point they raise regards the con- 
nection between Coleman’s œ and the F-ratio 
for testing the hypothesis of a zero (popula- 
tion) regression coefficient. They argue that the 
relevance of ¢ is limited to a zero-effect hy- 
pothesis for a single variable, which may bear 
no relation to the “significance” (e, impor- 


1 Cain-Watt’s position is not at odds with this 
statement, but neither is such a statement clearly 
made in their paper. The use of the word “asym- 
metry” in footnote (14) may be misleading. Indeed, 
the symmetry or asymmetry of the utility function 
is not important to the question at hand; it is the 
linearity or nonlinearity of the function which is at 
issue. 

7 We might add at this point that while Cain- 
Watts do not elaborate on the use of bet coeffi- 
cients when more than a single variable is involved 
(as might be the case, for example, if both z and 
X^ appeared in the regression function; or if inter- 
action terms were present; or, if several dummy 
variables were included to proxy for some qualita- 
tive factor), the extension of their idea—including 
matters of estimation, etc—is straightforward. 
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tance) that variable has for policy purposes.? 
They also suggest that any such measure which 
focuses on the level of significance of a test 
ignores test power. I interpret the first part of 
this criticism to be an elaboration of their main 
substantive point: the meaningful policy para- 
meter is the bet coefficient. Whether GC in fact 
is zero may be an interesting hypothesis to test. 
Whether the untransformed population coefii- 
cient is zero may not be.® As for the matter of 
test power, implicit in any confidence statement 
ts a test power consideration. Indeed, power 
characteristics can be traded-off. Against the 
confidence probability, so that a choice of either 
in some sense suffices to specify both. A choice 
criterion based solely on the estimated bet co- 
efficient, for example, ignores considerations of 
both confidence and power. 

Their second criticism is more serious. Taken 
in context, they argue that measures like ¢ or 
the beta coefficient have (implicit or explicit) 
scaling factors which depend on the observed 
sample. Thus they are not generally invariant, as 
are the scaling factors attached to the bet coef- 
cients. This is a well-taken point. They go on to 
argue that the general use of sample measures 
which depend upon observed variances and in- 
tercorrelations among regressors “. . . runs the 
risk of declaring a policy feeble simply because 
it was not vigorously applied.” The intent of 
this sentence is, I think, clear. That a desirable 
feature of an experimental design based on the 
regression model is to have high sample vari- 
ability built into each individual regressor is 
well-known. A small sample variance for one of 
the independent variables, ceteris paribus, re- 
sults in a high variance for the least squares esti- 
mate of Gr population regression coefficient, This . 
state of affairs, they contend, can be expected 
to exist for policy variables which have not been 
manipulated much in the past, and therefore 
one could expect frequently not to reject the 
hypothesis of zero effect for such variables. 

Obviously, the estimated bet coefficients de- 
pend on observed sample variances and inter- 
correlations among regressors through the least 
squares equations which determine them. 
Whether the hypothesis of a particular “bet co- 
efficient” equalling zero is rejected likewise is 
affected by the magnitude of the sample vari- 
ance of that regressor. Similarly, whether that 
instrument is chosen by the decision-maker as 
providing the biggest expected (and discounted) 
“bang for the buck” depends on the magnitudes 
of its estimated bet coefficient and its estimated 


23 If the nature of the transformation into policy 
units is a simple (multiplicative) change of units, 
the two hypotheses are equivalent. 
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variance under all but the most naive of utility 
functions (cf. footnote 1, above). Unfortunately, 
no method that uses sample information can 
hope to rise above the (historical) data on which 
it is based. (To at least partially respond to the 
point Cain-Watts raise, we should encourage 
policy-makers to “manipulate” more in order to 
introduce more variation into our data.) 

While the hypothesis of zero effect for some 
variable may result in rejection based on the 
current sample, future samples may be generated 
by a process (equivalently, from a population) 
in which the variable ss manipulated. Hence, 
dismissing a variable as impotent on the basis 
of the classical test is valid only if the investi- 
gator believes that the process generating al 
independent variables will remain unchanged. 
Then conditional analysis in the regression 
model is an appropriate technique. In their view 
this (tacit) assumption should definitely be ques- 
tioned in applications of regression analysis such 
as Coleman’s. Indeed, it should be questioned 
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whether the “right” or the “wrong” statistic is 
used to estimate bet coefficients. 


4, Conclusions 


Cain and Watts have severely criticized the 
Coleman report for not adequately defining the 
magnitudes that are proper subjects for investi- 
gation. To reiterate, they have proposed a cost- 
normalized population regression coefficient—the 
bet coefficient—and implied that estimated bet 
coefficients would be more suitable guides to the 
policymaker than Coleman’s ¢-statistic, the 
beta coefficient, or the ordinary regression coef- 
ficient. 

They should have been explicit in recognizing 
that a point estimate of such a coefficient may 
be quite deceptive if its possible sampling error 
is ignored. Clearly one may prefer a policy with 
a known but “small” effect to one which has a 
much larger effect--as indicated by a point 
estimate—-but with an intolerable risk of non- 
performance. 
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THE RELIGIOUS CONTEXT OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXPECTATIONS * 


A. Lewis RHODES AND CHARLES B. NAM 
Florida State University 


The educational glans of a national sample of white teen-age subjecis are found to be 
associated with religious identification of the subjects’ mothers and the religious composi- 
tion of the schools the subjects attend. Teenagers with Jewish mothers are most likely 
to plan to attend colege; those connected with the largest Protestant denominations (ex- 
cept Baptists) and the Roman Catholic Church are next most likely to plan for college. 
Teenagers whose mothers identify with many of the smaller Protestant denominations 
or sects or with the Baptist churches are least kely to plan for colege. Roman Catholics 
attending Catholic schools are more likely to plan for college than Catholics in public 
schools, even where the latter have a majority of Catholic students. Protestants attending 
predominantly Protestant schools are less likely to have college plans than Protestants 
attending schools in which the student body is less than half Protestant. Jewish subjects 
in predominantly Jewish schools are more likely Zo plan for college than those attending 
other schools. 

The differences in college plans by religion of mother and religious composition of school 
persist when occupation of household head, subjects intelligence test score, his mother’s 
educational attainment, and family income are taken into account in the analysts. 

The results of this study are consistent with a theory that the values imparted by some 
religious denominations are more supportive of high levels of educational aspiration than 
those imparted by other denominations. However, the data presented in this paper are 
insufficient to specify the processes through which a particular religion produces high or 


low levels of educational ambition. 


HE purpose of this study is to examine 
the association between religious iden- 
tification and college plans for a repre- 
sentative national sample of teenagers in 
school, taking into account the IQ of the 
youth, his family’s socioeconomic status, and 
his mother’s educational attainment. Two 
aspects of religion will be considered, the 
mother’s religious identification and the re- 
ligious composition of the school the subject 
attends. The aim of the study is to measure 
the independent effects of these religious 
variables on college plans of teenagers in the 
sample. l 
Sociological studies of educational aspira- 
tion have neglected the effects of religious 
affiliation on educational plans of individ- 
uals. At least, no nationwide comparative 
analysis of the educational expectations of 


* This is a revision of a paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Sociological As- 
sociation, San Francisco, California, August 31, 
1967. The research on which the analysis is based 
was supported by U. S. Office of Education con- 
tracts, OES-99-150 and OEC2~7--001790-2023. The 
multiple classification analysis was performed on 
Florida State University’s CDC 6400 Computer 
under support from National Science Foundation 
Grant GP-5114. 
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persons in various religious groups has been 
made. Most of the sociological studies of 
ed-icational aspirations have focused on fac- 
tors of race and social class, and on values, 
attitudes, and motivations associated with 
race and class (Berdie, 1954:59-61; Step- 
hensen, 1957; Holloway and Berreman, 
1959; Cutright, 1960; Grigg and Middleton, 
1960; Sexton, 1961; Smith and Abramson, 
1962; Gist and Bennett, 1963; Pavalko and 
Bishop, 1966; Coleman and Campbell, 1966; 
Antonovsky, 1967; Folger and Nam, 1967: 
58). Nevertheless, there are both theoretical 
justifications and some empirical evidence 
which lead us to expect a relationship be- 
tween religious orientation and educational 
plans, particularly plans to attend college. 

Theoretically, there are several reasons for 
expecting differences in educational aspira- 
tion among some of the major religious de- 
nominations. (Strodtbeck, 1958:147-165; 
Rosen, 1959:47-60; McClelland, 1961:336- 
373; Hofstadter, 1963:55-141). The theol- 
ogy of some religious groups is supportive 
of intellectual endeavors while that of other 
groups is anti-intellectual (Hofstadter, 
1963). There is a corresponding emphasis on 
formal education so that some denomina- 
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tions encourage high levels of educational 
attainment while others (particularly some 
sects) require only enough education for a 
literal reading of the Bible (Coleman, 1961: 
1-2; Hofstadter, 1963). 

Also, there is a difference in focus of be- 
liefs of some of the denominations concern- 
ing matters in this life versus life in the 
hereafter. Some “social gospel” religious 
groups emphasize improvement of existing 
conditions by self-help and helping others; 
others ignore individual or group problems 
of the present and concentrate on qualifica- 
tion or preparation for life after death 
(Meyer, 1954:232, 253, 269, 279, 292-297, 
308, 313-315). Such qualification or prepa- 
ration is often believed to come through 
emotional experience or instantaneous con- 
version rather than through sustained educa- 
tional or intellectual experience (Meyer, 
1954:317-328}. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the latter kind of religious belief 
would be less supportive of extended formal 
schooling. 

Finally, there is some difference among 
the various religious denominations regard- 
ing the value of work, self-denial, and de- 
layed gratification. Some religions hold that 
work has a positive value, that it contributes 
to the welfare of self and others, and that it 
is a means of proving one’s self worthy of 
salvation (Weber, 1958; Hofstadter, 1963: 
59-64: Lenski, 1963: 91-98). Others are in- 
different with regard to work or even view 
it as a form of punishment for sin (Lenski, 
1963:98, 274-275). Those religious bodies 
which attach a positive value to work might 
be more likely to endorse diligence in school 
than those which do not. The matter of de- 
layed gratification is more complicated. In 
general, those religions which value self-per- 
fection and delayed gratification should be 
. supportive of (or provide an ideology that 
is compatible with) extended education. This 
would not necessarily hold, however, if salva- 
tion is believed to be obtained by instantane- 
ous conversion which is followed by em- 
. phasis on periodic emotional experience 
rather than good works. ` ` 

The task is complicated by the probability 
that members and adherents of all religious 
denominations in the United States are more 
or less exposed to some survivals of rural 
Protestant puritanism and fundamentalism 
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which persist from an earlier stage of the 
nation’s history (Hoistadter, 1963:87~140). 
The strength of this remaining influence is 
a matter for conjecture. To the extent that it 
exists, the effects would be to reduce any 
differences one might expect to observe 
among the various denominations. It would 
be too much to expect that, whatever this 
influence may be, it would have equal im- 
pact on all segments of the population in all 
parts of the country. Also, interfaith mar- 
riage, high residential mobility, ecumenical 
movements, and what some believe to be a 
trend toward greater secularization—in fact, 
all aspects of the “melting pot”-—should also 
serve to reduce differences in educational 
plans by religion (Demerath, 1965:63-72). 
Therefore, it seems reasonable to ask: Are 
there any differences in educational plans by 
religious identification? 

Previous research has more often focused 
on religious differences in educational at- 
tainment than on religious differences in 
educational aspiration (Bogue, 1959:701; 
Lazerwitz, 1961:568-579; Mayer and 
Sharp, 1962:224; Lenski, 1963:262-263; 
Glenn and Hyland, 1967:76; Nam et ai, 
1968). Past studies of attainment or aspira- 
tion find that Jews have the highest, Protes- 
tants the next highest, and Roman Catholics 
the lowest levels of attainment and ambi- 
tion. However, at the time that many of 
these studies were done, the lower attain- 
ment and ambition of Catholics may have 
reflected more of an ethnic difference than 
a religious difference (Greeley, 1963). 
Moreover, comparative studies of educa- 
tional attamment of adults (the dependent 
variable in a number of these studies) may 
reflect the typical educational aspirations 
of different religious groups in the distant 
past. The most recent studies suggest that 
differences between Catholics and Protes- 
tants in intellectual orientation may be 
disappearing, especially if differences in 
educational attainment are controlled 
(Greeley, 1967). Furthermore, most studies 
confine the comparisons to Catholics, Jews, 
and a broad category of all Protestants. 
What little evidence there is regarding dif- 
ferences among Protestants suggests that 
Protestants in the liberal or moderate de- 
nominations are more favorable toward in- 
tellectual activity than Protestants in con- 
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servative or fundamental denominations or 
sects (Rhodes, 1960:103). On the basis of 
the foregoing remarks, one might expect 
that Jews are most likely to have college 
plans, “liberal” Protestants will be next, 
Roman Catholics will follow, and the “con- 
servative” or “fundamentalist” Protestants 
would be least likely to plan to attend col- 
lege. The terms “liberal” or “social gospel” 
are used to refer to the following large 
Protestant denominations: Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Lutheran, and Episcopal Churches. 
The “conservative” or “fundamentalist” 
Protestant denominations include Assembly 
of God, Church of the Brethren, Baptists, 
Holiness bodies, Jehovah’s Witness, and 
Pentecostal sects. This classification is con- 
sistent with those used by other investiga- 
tors (Meyer, 1954; Rhodes, 1960; Brewer, 
1962; Larson and Johannis, 1967:16). 

It seems reasonable to expect that what- 
ever relationship there is between religious 
identification and educational aspiration 
would be affected by the religious context 
of the school That is, Catholics in parochial 
schools should differ in percent with college 
plans from Catholics in public schools, and 
Jews attending schools with a predominantly 
Jewish student body should be more likely 
to plan for college than other Jews. This is 
consistent with the notion that there exists 
a religious “community” which serves to 
reinforce differences in attitudes. (Lenski, 
1963:262-274). Coleman (1961:270) found 
that boys in a predominantly Roman Catho- 
lic public school, “Millberg,” had a higher 
college plans rate than boys in a Roman 
Catholic private school, and that “Execu- 
tive Heights,” with 31% Jewish pupils, had 
the highest college plans rate. Turner 
(1964:34) has noted a possible relationship 
between socioeconomic composition and re- 
ligious composition of the school, Conclu- 
sions regarding the relationship between so- 
cloeconomic composition of the school and 
aspiration vary from study to study (Camp- 
bell and Alexander, 1965; Sewell and Armer, 
1966; Turner et ai, 1966). If socioeconomic 
composition of school is related to aspira- 
tion, then it may be worthwhile to see if 
other types of school composition (in this 
case, religious composition) are related to 
aspiration. 

Any test for the existence of a relation- 
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ship between religious identification and ed- 
ucational aspiration should allow for the 
possible joint relationship between these 
two and subject’s socioeconomic status. 
Previous studies have shown some relation- 
ship between aspiration and socioeconomic 
status and between religious affiliation and 
socioeconomic status (Lazerwitz, 1961:573— 
574: Glenn and Hyland, 1967:78). There- 
fore, it is possible that any relationship be- 
tween religious identification and aspiration 
can be accounted for by their relationship 
with socioeconomic status, Several indicators 
of socioeconomic status will be introduced 
into this analysis: mother’s educational at- 
tainment, occupation of head of household, 
and family income. The positive relationship 
between mother’s education and subject’s as- 
piration has been shown in a number of 
studies (Berdie, 1954; Cutright, 1960; 
Cohen, 1965; McDill and Coleman, 1965; 
Nam, 1965; Sewell and Shah, 1968b). Like- 
wise, there is ample evidence that occupa- 
tional level of family (father’s or head’s: 
occupation) is related to youth’s aspiration 
(Berdie, 1954:59-61; Cutright, 1960; 
Grigg and Middleton, 1960; Pavalko and 
Bishop, 1966; Kandel and Lesser, 1969: 
218-219). There is also some evidence that > 
aspiration is related to family income 
(Berdie, 1954:59; Sexton, 1961:144, 153). 
Although additional indicators of socioeco- 
nomic status might be introduced mto the 
analysis (such as father’s education), it 
seems obvious that there would be little ad- 
ditional gain, given the form of regression 
analysis used in this study, because of the 
high correlation with variables that have 
been included (e.g., product-moment corre- 
lation between mother’s and father’s edu- 
cation is +.83). The effects of race are 
controlled by confining the analysis to 
white subjects. Intelligence test score is 
also included as a test variable because of 
its relationship to both aspiration and so- 
ciceconomic status (Uzell, 1961; Cowhig 
and Nam, 1963; Herriott, 1963; Turner, 
1964:60; Cohen, 1965; Pavalko and Bishop, 
1966; Sewell and Shah, 1967; Sewell and 
Shah, 1968a). 


DATA AND METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


The data for the present study were ob- 
tained as part of a larger survey of inequal- 
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ity in educational opportunity in the United 
States according to race, religion, or national 
otigin1 They were gathered through the 
U. S. Census Bureau’s Current Population 
Survey (CPS) in October, 1965 (1967). 
There were three phases of data collection. 
First, school-age children in the CPS sample 
were identified and a few questions asked 
about them in the regular CPS inquiry. 
Second, a mail-in questionnaire was left by 
the CPS interviewer at the time of the sur- 
vey for the mother of a teen-age child to 
fill in and return, and another mail-in ques- 
tionnaire was left for teenagers in the sam- 
ple, both enrollees and nonenrollees, to com- 
plete and return. (The return rate for the 
mail-in questionnaire was better than 90%.) 
In the third phase, two questionnaires were 
sent to the most recent school attended by 
the school-age child in the sample, as re- 
ported in the original survey. One of these 
requested the school principal to provide 
information about the school, the teaching 
force and the student body. A second form 
asked questions about the individual student, 
such as his intelligence test score. (The re- 
turn rate for school forms was about 70%.) 
The data obtained from all three phases 
were merged and entered on a computer tape 
to be tabulated and processed by the Census 
Bureau for the authors. Subsequent tabula- 
tions were constricted by recodes set in ad- 
vance of examining the data.? 

The analysis in this paper is limited to 
white persons of both sexes, ages 14 through 


1 In connection with Title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act, Public Law 88-352, 88th Congress, H.R. 7152, 
July 2, 1964, the Commissioner of Education was 
requested to undertake a survey of the lack of 
availability of equal educational opportunities in 
the U.S. In partial fulfillment of that request, the 
US. Cffice of Education asked the authors and 
Robert E. Herriott to undertake a sample survey 
of the school-age population in order to gather 
information bearing on the problem. This larger 
study is related to the study by James S. Coleman, 
et al., Equality of Educational Opportunity (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: US. Government Printing Office, 
1966), and an earlier report on nonenrollment in 
school by the authors and Herriott is included in 
that vclume. 

2 This is frequently a shortcoming in analysis of 
secondary data. In the present study, however, 
while some specification of relationships was 
thereby lost, the tests of hypotheses made were 
substantially unaffected. 


19, anrolled in elementary or secondary pub- 
lic er private schools. There are 6,186 cases 
in fhe stratified, multi-stage cluster sample 
representing zbout 11.8 million white teen- 
agers enrolleé in school below the college 
level in the United States. 

Taformation on college plans was obtained 
fro the student’s answers to two questions: 
“Dc you plan to attend a two-year com- 
murity or junior college?” and “Do you 
plar to attend a four-year (or regular) col- 
lege or university?” The possible answers 
wer: “Yes, definitely,” “Yes, maybe,” “No,” 
and. “Don’t know.” A student was consid- 
erec as planning to attend college if he an- 
sweed either question positively.6 

Ieeligious icentification of the student was 
infe-red from his mother’s response to the 
question: “What is your religion?”* Re- 


3 it might have been preferable to give greater 
deta] on college plans if the sample were larger. 
For the benefit of those who might be curious, 
aspizations of white subjects were distributed as 
follews: 

Planning to attend college: 

=x0 to a senior college and professional 

or graduate school 13% 
Go to a junior and a senior college 

and professional or graduate school 5 


Do only to a senior college 17 
Go to a junior and a senior college 8 
Go only to a junior college 10 


Not planning to attend college: 
To to a business college, barber col- 


lege, trade school 10% 
Finish high school no college 12 
Not finish high school 4 
Don’t know about plans to attend a 

junior or senior college 20 
No answer 1 
TOTAL 100 


It suould be noted that those who indicated that 
they don’t know about college plans are included 
witk: those who do not plan to go to college. This 
seen reasonable since subjects with uncertain 
plans to attend college were given the option of 
checzing “yes, maybe.” Subjects with no answer 
to tne aspiration questions were included with the 
no-college-plans category because they are most 
like these subjects in SES characteristics. Since this 
grocp is only one percent of the total, it would not 
have much effect on the results if included in either 
part: of the dichotomy. 

+ t is assumed that all but a small fraction of 
subfects had the same religious preference as the 
motner. H. H. Remmers and D H Radler (1957: 
1687 report that 88% of teenagers in a large na- 
tion-vide poll indicate they have the same religious 
beliefs as their mothers; Rhodes et al. (1966) found 
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sponse categories were provided for the five 
largest Protestant denominations, Catholics 
and Jews, and write-ins were requested for 
the religious categories “Other Protestant” 
and “Other religion.” No tabulation was 
made of the write-ins for these residual cate- 
gories by the Census Bureau. It is assumed, 
however, that the “Other Protestant” group 
includes a majority of persons in more fun- 
damentalist churches and sects (e.g., Church 
of Christ, Church of God, etc.) and a minor- 
ity in small, liberal, Protestant denomina- 
tions (eg, Unitarians, Congregationalists) 
(Bogue, 1959:690-692). 

Therefore, categories of religious identifi- 
cation were arranged from high to low on 
the dimension of fundamentalism and anti- 
intellectualism as follows: Baptists, smaller 
Protestant denominations (since they rep- 
resent a mixture of more or less fundamen- 
talist groups), Catholics (for reasons given 
above), large Protestant denominations, and 
Jews. Calculations for degree of association 
between religious identification and college 
plans did not include these categories: 
“Other religion” (2.7%), “No religious 
identification” (1.6%), and “No answer” 
(6.2%). Baptisis as a group should be 
more fundamentalistic than subjects in the 
other categories. If a pure category of sub- 
jects associated with the smaller funda- 
mentalistic religious sects (such as the 
Church of Christ) were available for these 
data, one would ħave to place this group 
above the Baptists in fumdamentalism and 
anti-Intellectualism (Rhodes, 1960; Hof- 
stadter, 1963; Meyer, 1954). Since these 
sects are combined with smaller “liberal” 
denominations (such as Congregationalists), 
it was necessary to put this group between 
the Baptists and the Catholics. On the basis 
of admittedly sketchy information (Rhodes, 
1960:100; Glock and Stark, 1965:120-121), 
it was decided to put the Catholics between 
the Baptists plus smaller sects and the larger 
Protestant denominations. 

The religious composition of the school 
attended was obtained from the school prin- 
cipal’s estimate of the percentages of Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews in his school. 


that more than 7 oct of 10 junior and senior high 
school pupils attend the same church as their 
mothers. 
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Principals were not asked to estimate pro- 
portions of students from individual Protes- 
tant denominations because a pretest sug- 
gested this was impractical. Responses were 
recoded to indicate majority or minority 
representation of Protestants, Catholics or 
Jews.5 Additionally, it was known whether 
the school was under parochial, other pri- 
vate, or public control.® 


D It may be argued that in this situation where 
nearly a third of the cases lack information (due 
almost exclusively to principals’ failure to return 
the schoo] data forms), the bias is too great to 
draw any reliable conclusions. Although this is an 
apparent shortcoming, there does not appear to be 
a bias which would seriously affect thé analysis. 
See the following comparisons between subjects 
with and without information concerning religious 
composition of school: 


Cases Cases 
with without 

Information Information 

on on 
Religious Religious 

Category Compasition Composition 
IO Stanine 100.0* 100.0* 
9 7.6 9.0 
8 10.7 12.6 
7 16.0 12.1 
6 19.6 18.9 
5 20.9 ' 19.1 
4 11.8 12.4 
3 7.4 7.5 
2 3.9 5.8 
1 2.1 2.5 
No information * 20.3 72.3 
Mother’s Education 100.0 100.0 
Below 9th grade 21.1 19.5 
9th—1lith grade 20.1 21.9 
12th grade 43.7 43.0 
Some college 15.0 15.7 
No information * 1.6 7.9 
Occupation 100.0 100.0 
White-collar 36.8 37.6 
Manual 48.6 48.7 
Farm 6.0 4.5 
Unemployed 8.6 9.2 
No information * 1.5 1.5 
Income 100.0 100.0 
Under $4,000 16.8 18.7 
$4,000-$5,999 23.5 21.8 
$6,000-$9,999 35.7 36.6 
$10,000 or more 24.0 22.9 
No information * 7.6 8.8 


*Percent with “No information” is percent of 
all cases. Remaining percentages refer to those 
cases reporting IQ, education, occupation, or in- 
come information. 

The only appreciable difference is in presence or 
absence of IQ score (which also depends upon re- 
ceiving a pupil form from the principal). Note that 
for those few cases which have IQ data but no 
religious composition data, the distribution of IQ 
is similar to that of pupils with composition data. 

® Subjects were categorized according to whether 
they attended a school in which their own religious 
group constituted the majority or the minority. 
Sample cases which have information regarding 
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Occupation of the household head, iamily 
‘income, and the mother’s educational at- 
tainment were obtained from the basic CPS 
record. The IQ data for students which were 
reported by their school principals were 
based on several different tests. Standard 
IQ scores were first obtained for individuals 
on a test-by-test basis by relating the stu- 
dent’s test result to the mean score for that 
test and dividing by the standard deviation 
of scores for that test. The resulting Z-scores 
were then converted to stanines (nine stand- 
ard categories) (Kiser, 1958). Using this 
information, the stanine data from a variety 
of tests were pooled to obtained a uniform 
IQ distribution. The upper four stanines of 
IQ correspond roughly to a standard IQ 
score of 105 or greater; the lower five sta- 
nines represent IQ scores of less than 105. 
The study is limited to white subjects of 
both sexes for several reasons, First, there 
are not enough Negroes or nonwhites in the 
sample to match the analysis for whites. 
Secondly, the structure of Negro religious 
organizations is different from that of 
white’s. Some of the denominations are seg- 
regated, and it is not a simple matter to dem- 
onstrate that Negro branches of churches, 
such as the Methodist and Baptist churches, 
are identical in theology or organization to 
white branches of these denominations. 


religious composition of school were distributed 
as follows: 


School 

Composition: School Compositfon: Percent Catholic 
Percent $$ 
Jewish 0-9 10-24 25-49 50-74 75-89 90-100 
90-100 4 

75-89 3 

50-74 3 20 16 

25-49 7 27 75 18 

10-24 6 55 163 58 0 

0-9 588 632 928 375 75 457 


It can be seen from this table that there are not 
enough cases to afford the kind of analysis which 
treats religious composition as a continuous vari- 
able. A cursory study of the relationships between 
subjects plans and religion was accomplished 
within the subgroups described by the crossclassifi- 
cation of composition shown in the above table. 
As one might expect, there was considerable fluc- 
tuation in the size of the relationship in cells having 
small N’s. Relationships in the remaining subgroups 
were consistent with results based on the crude 
Classification of composition as they appear in 
Table 2. It should also be noted that anotker com- 
plete analysis was accomplished with 50-50 splits 
on composition except that a 10-90 split was used 
for percent Jewish. The conclusions were the same. 


Third, there are no Jewish Negroes and very 
few Catholic Negroes in the sample. 
Although there is a difference in éduca- 
tional plans by sex, the difference is by no 
means as great as the socioeconomic differ- 
ence, Furthermore, a preliminary analysis 
suggests that the sex difference in plans to 


-attend college is relatively constant across 


subgroups described by religion of mother 
and socioeconomic status. Therefore, the sex 
of the subjects was not included as a control. 
Subject’s year in school was also considered 
as a control, but there is little difference in 
the college-plans rates of juniors and seniors 
and those in the lower grades (2%) and no 
effect on the variation of college-plans rate 
by religion.” 

The interrelationships between each vari- 
able and every other variable are shown in 
Table 1. The percentage distribution of sub- 
jects with college plans according to each 
of the other variables is shown in Table 2. 
The degree of association between variables 
is indicated by gamma. Gammas were com- 
puted by using the ordering of variables as 
shown in Table 2 except that cases with no 
information were excluded. Although the 
ordering by religious preference (which ex- 
cluded the categories of “other religious 
identification,” “no religious identification” 
and “no information”) seems consistent with 
the arguments for variation in plans by 
denomination presented above, no clear or- 
dering of cases by combination of religious 
composition and preference occurs to the au- 
thors so that set of relationships is not shown 
in Table 1. All relationships shown in that 
table and the relationship between the pref- 
erence-composition variable and the others 
are statistically significant, Statistical signifi- 
cance was tested by chi-square tests using 
unweighted sample cases in subgroups. 

Computing variances for the complex es- 
timates of numbers in the table would be an 
intricate task if the sampling data concern- 
ing religion, etc. were available to the au- 
thors. Tables of approximate standard er- 
rors are published for this survey (U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1967:5). For those 
who wish to have some rough “rule of thumb” 


™The entire multiple classification analysis was 
repeated with subject’s year in school added. It 
had no influence on the net effects of the other 
variables. 
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TABLE 1. ASSOCIATION * AMONG 


VARIABLES: WHITE PERSONS, 


Aces 14 TsrovcH 19 ENROLLED IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Mother’s 
Variables Religion IQ 
College plans 21 .32 
Mother’s religion 17 
IQ 
Mother’s education 


Occup. of hshid. head 


Variables 
Occup. 
Mother’s of Hshld. Family 
Education Head Income 
47 , AH .36 
24 Wis . 24 
.22 233 ot 
50 .50 
54 


* Association indicated by gamma. Cases with missing information are excluded. Variables are ordered 
as shown in Table 2. All relationships are statistically significant at less than the .01 confidence limit. A 
chi-square test was used based on unweighted sample cases in subgroups. 


for estimating significance of differences be- 
tween percents shown in Table 2, a few mini- 
mum statistically significant (p<.05) dif- 
ferences were computed by applying the 
formula for simple random samples to sam- 
ple N’s deflated by 20%. If two subgroups 
each have 400,000 cases and the percent 
for both groups combined is 50%, a 10% 
difference will be statistically significant; if 
the combined percent is 30 or 70%, a 6% 
difference will be significant. If one group 
has a million cases and another has 400,000 
cases and the percent for the combined 
groups. is 50%, then a 9% difference is sig- 
nificant; if the combined group percentage 
is 30 or 70%, then a 5% difference will be 
significant. 

The multivariate analysis which follows 
is a form of multiple regression analysis 
which has come to be identified as the mul- 
tiple classification of rates. It is an exten- 
sion of multiple correlation to situations in 
which the independent variables may be 
either continuous variables divided into sub- 
classes, or discrete variables. In using the 
technique, each sub-class of each independ- 
ent variable is treated as a predictor of the 
dependent variable. That is, each explana- 
tory variable is converted into a set of 
“dummy variables,” which take the value 
“one” if a data case belongs to a particular 
sub-class of the variable, and “zero” if it 
does not. No assumptions need be made 
about the linearity or sub-ordering of the 
sub-classes of the independent variables. The 
technique provides a college-plans rate for 
each sub-class of the independent variable 
(which is presented in the form of an wm- 
adjusted deviation from the.grand rate), as 


well as an adjusted rate (which is presented 
in the form of a deviation from the grand 
rate adjusted simultaneously for the effects 
of other factors considered and the inter- 
correlations among them). One can see, for 


TABLE 2, PERCENT OF WEITE PERSONS AGES 14 
THROUGH 19 ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
ELEMENTARY OR SECONDARY ScHOOLS Wao PLAN 
TO Attenn COLLEGE BY RELIGION oF MOTHER, 
RELIGIOUS COMPOSITION OF SCHOOL, INTELLIGENCE 
Test SCORE, MoTHeEr’s EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, 
OCCUPATION op Heap or HOUSEHOLD AND FAMILY 
INCOME 


Estimated N Percent 
forU.S.* Planning 


Variables (thousands) College ' 
All Cases 11,826 53 
Religion-Composition 
Baptist 1,751 42 
50%-+Protestant comp. 993 42 
<50% Protestant comp. 50 46 
No comp. information 708 42 
Smaller Protestant 1,484 48 
50% -+Protestant comp. 887 45 
<50% Protestant comp. 107 60 
No comp. information 490 50 
Roman Catholic 3,683 55 
50%-+R.C, comp.-Pvt. 800 67 
50%-+-R.C. comp.-Pub. 622 49 
<50% R.C. comp. 1,019 54 
No comp. info.-Pvt. - 230 58 
No comp. info.-Pub. 1,012 49 
Other large Protestant 3,341 58 
50% -+Protestant comp. 1,831 50 
<50% Protestant comp. 290 62 
No comp. information 1,220 60 
Jewish 330 86 
50% -+ Jewish comp. 74 94 
<50%-+Jewish comp. 118 80 
No comp. information 138 88 
Other religion 317 59 
No religious identification 191 58 
No information 728 36 
(Continued on page 260) 
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Taste 2. (Continued) 








Estimated N Percent 
forUS.* Planning 





Variables (thousands) College 
Intelligence Test Score 
S9th(top) stanine 556 78 
8th stanine 778 73 
7th stanine 1,083 66 
6th stanine 1,374 60 
5th stanine 1,457 50 
4th stanine 839 35 
3rd stanine 526 30 
2nd stanine 300 26 
ist (bottom) stanine 154 22 
No information 4,759 51 
Mother’s Educational Attainment 
8th grade or less 2,330 32 
9th-11th grade 2,357 42 
12th grade 4,930 61 
Any college 1,732 78 
No information 476 37 
Occupation of Hshid. Head 
White collar 4,323 68 
Manual 5,670 45 
Farm 633 44 
Unemployed 1,025 36 
No information 175 51 
Family Income 
Less than $4,000 1,907 35 
_ $4,000-$5,999 2,483 43 
$6 ,000-$9,999 3,917 56 
$10,000 or more 2,564 70 
No information 955 49 


* Estimates involve weighting the sample N’s to 
make the estimates equal to independent estimates 
of the civilian, noninstitutional population of the 
United States by age, color, and sex. An approxi- 
mation of the number of actual cases can be ob- 
tained by dividing the numbers in this table by 
1.89 (U.S. Census Bureau, 1967:4). 


example, whether Catholic youths in Catho- 
lic schools are more likely to plan to at- 
tend college than Catholic youths in public 
schools, and, further, whether this difference 
persists if the analysis takes into account 
other factors, such as mother’s education, 
occupation of the household head and fam- 
ily income (Morgan, et al., 1962; Andrews, 
et al., 1967). 


RELIGIOUS IDENTIFICATION 


Examining first the effects of religious 
identification alone, we observe a small but 
definite relationship between mother’s re- 
ligious identification (cases with unclassi- 
fied religions or no religious information ex- 
cluded) and subject’s educational aspiration. 
(See Table 1.) The relationship is not nearly 
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as :trong as the relationship between educa- 
tioral plans and intelligence test score, 
mother’s education, occupational level, or 
family income, Furthermore, educational ex- 
pec-ations are more clcsely related to moth- 
er’s educational attainment than to any of 
the other variables as they are measured in 
this study. Although it was anticipated that 
subiects who had progressed further through 
the 2ducational system would be more likely 
to flan for college, there was no significant 
relationship between college plans and year 
in school. ` 

A-though the general relationship between 
colleze plans and religion is rather weak, 
there are rather large differences between 
some of the religious categories in the per- 
cent planning to attend college (see Table 
2). Zighty-six percent of the Jews either 
“definitely” or “maybe” plan to attend col- 
lege. In fact, all of the differences between 
the percent of Jews with college plans and 
the percent with college plans in each of the 
other catergories of religion are statistically 
signiicant in spite of the very small propor- 
tions of Jews in the sample, The persons 
identfied with the more liberal Protestant 
and the Roman Catholic denominations are 
next most likely to plan for college (58% 
and 55%, respectively!. Subjects in the 
“Other Protestant” category (which includes 
mostly fundamentalist, but some liberal, 
religiens) are next to leest likely to plan to 
attend college (48%). Only 42% of the 
Baptsts plan on college. The differences be- 
tweem plans rates for all pairs of categories 
of reigious identificaticn are statistically 
significant (p<.001) except for the differ- 
ence Letween Roman Catholics and the large 
Protestant denominations other than Bap- 
tists. The results at this level of analysis 
suppo~t the notion that persons identified 
with the more fundamentalist, sectarian, or 
individualistic religions are less likely to 
plan fer college. . 

It s apparent, however, that religious 
identication itself is associated with sub- 
ject’s intelligence test score, occupation of 
housetold head, family income, and moth- 
er’s ecucational attainment (see. Table 1). 
Theresore, it seems reasonable to ask if any 
differences observed among the religious 
catego“ies are merely ability or social class 
differeaces, Given the interrelations among 
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educational plans, religious identification, 
intelligence test scores, occupation of house- 
hold head, mother’s educational attainment, 
and family income, it seemed advisable to 
resort to a form of multivariate analysis 
which examines the relationship between 
educational plans and religious orientation 
while taking additive effects of the other 
variables into account. Variations in per- 
cent with college plans by religious identifi- 
cation were adjusted for the average effects 
of the other variables using the multiple 
classification technique mentioned above. 

Variations from the total percent with 
college plans and the effects of adjustments 
are shown in Table 3. It is readily apparent 
that religious differences in percent with 
college plans are not independent of the re- 
lationship between college plans and intel- 
ligence, mother’s education, occupation’ of 
household head, and family income. The ef- 
fect of adjusting for all of these factors is to 
reduce differences in percent with college 
plans among categories of religious identi- 
fication. Yet, part of the religious differences 
persists, Still, Jews, and to a lesser extent, 
Roman Catholics, are more likely to plan for 
college, while Baptists and persons identified 
with the smaller Protestant denominations 
are least likely to plan for college. 

It may be desirable to distinguish between 
persons who definitely plan to attend college 
and those who say they may attend. The 
foregoing analysis was replicated using the 
smaller rate of persons who definitely plan 
to go to college. Examination of the data, 
not shown in this report, reveals that the 
initial relationships are not appreciably af- 
fected by using the more rigorous definition 
of plans to attend college. The effects of the 
adjustment procedure are parallel to those 
shown in Table 3, although there is a small 
decrease in the definite-college-plans rate for 
subjects identified with the smaller Protes- 
tant denominations when the rate is adjusted 
for the effects of mother’s education or sub- 
ject’s year in school. Although data are lack- 
ing to show it, it seems likely that these ad- 
justments may serve to reduce the heteroge- 
neity of this religious category, which includes 
everything from Unitarians and Congrega- 
tionalists to Church of God and Pentecostal 
Churches. 
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Subjects who are identified with the vari- 
ous religious categories were further cross- 
classified according to the religious composi- 
tion of the school in which they are enrolled. 
In the absence of any data which would aid 


TABLE 3. UNADJUSTED AND ADJUSTED * DEVIATIONS 
FROM GRAND COLLEGE-PLANS RATE FOR WHITE 
Persons AcES 14 THROUGH 19 ENROLLED IN 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY MOTHER’s 
RELIGION, INTELLIGENCE rer Score, MOTHER’S 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, OCCUPATION OF 
HovusrHoLtp Heap, AND FAMILY INCOME 


Deviations from 


College-Plans 
Rate: 52.8% 
Percent Net: 
in Unad- All 
Variables Category justed Items 
Mother’s Religion 
Baptist 14.8 --10.6 won 1 
Smaller Protestant 12.5 —5.1 -3,9 
Roman Catholic 31.1 2.0 2.4 
Other large Protestant 28.3 5.1 9 
Jewish 2.8 33.2 17.2 
Other religion 2:1 6.5 9.9 
No religious identiĝ- 
cation 1.6 5.4 8.8 
No information 6.2 —16.7 —12.5 
Intelligence Test Score 
9th (top) stanine 4.7 24.9 14.9 
8th stanine 6.6 20.2 13.7 
7th stanine 9.2 12.6 7.9 
6th stanine 11.6 7.5 4.4 
5th stanine 12.3 —3.2 w2. 2 
4th stanine 7,1 —17.8 —11.9 
3rd stanine 4.4 —23.0 ——14.5 
2nd stanine 2.5 —26.4 —18.7 
ist (bottom) stanine 1.3 —30.6 —19.3 
No information 40.2 —1.9 —.9 
Mother’s Educational Attainment 
8th grade or less 19.7  —21.0  —=12.7 
9th-11th grade 19.9 —11.3 7 8 
12th grade 41.7 7.9 5.0 
Any college (14.6 25.4 15.4 
No information 4.0 -—-16.2 ` ——7.2 
Occupation of Hshid. Head 
White collar 36.6 15.3 6.3 
Manual 47.9 —7.6 ome 3, 4 
Farm 5.4 —9.1 —1.0 
Unemployed 8.7 —17.3 wen FI 
No information 1.5 —2.3 —2.3 
Family Income 
Less than $4,000 16.1 —1i7.7 -5.3 
$4,000-$5,999 21.0 —9.6  —3.8 
$6 ,000~$9,999 33.1 2.9 1.2 
$10,000 or more 21.7 16.8 5.0 
No information 8.1 —3.5 2.3 





* Adjusted by multiple classification, 
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in the selection among alternative cutting 
points, schools were classified according to 
whether 50%: or more of the pupils were 
Protestant, 50% or more were Roman Cath- 
olic, or 50% or more were Jewish, (The cut- 
ting point did not appear to be critical. See 
footnote 6.) In the case of predominantly 
Catholic schools, a further distinction was 
made between those which are Catholic- 
controlled and those which are not.® 

At first glance, there are appreciable dif- 
ferences by context within broad categories 
of religion, especially for Jews and Roman 
Catholics (see Table 2). Jews in schools 
with a majority of Jewish pupils, and also 
Roman Catholics in predominantly Catholic 
schools, are much more likely to plan to at- 
tend college than their religious counter- 
parts in other schools. Among Roman Catho- 
lics in predominantly Catholic schools, those 
in parochial schools are much more likely 
than those in public schools to plan to attend 
college. Persons from smaller Protestant 
denominations in predominantly Protestant 
schools are less likely to have college plans 
than those in schools with a Protestent 
minority. There is also an appreciable con- 
text difference for liberal Protestants. It 
should be noted that within religious sub- 
groups college-plans rates for cases with no 
school composition data are closer to the 
largest composition category in the sub- 
group (see Table 2). 

Rates of college plans for subgroups de- 
scribed by cross-classification of religious 
identification and religious context with the 
control variables were computed. The rates 
were first compared without adjusting for 
other variables, and then were simultane- 
ously adjusted for the effects of intelligence 
test score, mother’s education, occupation 
of household head, and family income in- 
dividually and simultaneously (see Teble 


8 Because of the considerable nonresponse (NA) 
rate on school composition, it seemed reasonable to 
question the treatment of the NA category as a 
separate one in the multiple classification analysis. 
If the NA’s were actually distributed unevenly, the 
analysis could be substantially biased. The analysis 
was thus repeated, treating the NA’s (1) as if they 
were actually concentrated wholly in the major 
response category, and (2) as if they were actually 
concentrated wholly in the minor response cate- 
gory. The results, shown in Table 4, indicate that 
the manner in which NA’s are treated has little 
effect on the outcome, 
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5). Despite some attenuation of differences 
between subgroups by adjustment, the dif- 
ferences by religion persist, especially. in 
the case of Jews in predominantly Jewish ` 
schools and students identified with smaller 
Protestant denominations in predominantly 
Protestant schools. The adjustment prace- 
dure serves to reduce considerably the dif- 
ference for Roman Catholics and persons 
icentified with the major Protestant denom- 
inations, It might be worth noting that the 
Catholics in predominantly Catholic public 
schools, who are initially below the grand 
rate, are at the grand rate after adjusting 
for mother’s education alone or in combina- 
tion with one or more of the other control 
variables. 

Preliminary examination of interaction of 
religion and each of the other control vari- 
ables with college plans suggests that the 
data fit the additive model fairly well. Like- 
wise, examination for interaction of second- 
order relationships with context still tends 
to support the additive assumption with 
few exceptions.® 

The foregoing analysis was replicated us- 
ing just those subjects in the top four sta- 
nines of intelligence test score. Subjects in 
this subgroup should be more likely to bene- 
fit from the college experience than those in 
the bottom five stanines. It was found that 
religious orientation makes somewhat less of 
a difference for high-IQ subjects; i.e., those 
with Baptist or small Protestant denomina- 
tion orientations are nearer to the grand col- 
lege plans rate for high-IQ subjects. Also, 
subjects from the larger Protestant denom- 
inations are closer to the high college plans 
rate for Jews. However, Jews continue to 
have the highest college-plans rate, even in 
the high-IQ subgroup. 

The results of multiple classification ad- 
justment of these rates, keeping in mind the 
differences in unadjusted rates between the 
high-IQ subgroup and the total sample, 
showed that the effects of adjustments for 
socioeconomic characteristics are similar. 
These results suggest that differences in 
aspiration by religion are not simply a con- 
sequence of the relationship between religion 
and socioeconomic status, not even for high- 
IQ subjects. 


8 Tables showing departure from the additive 
model are available from the authors upon request. 
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TABLE 4, UNADJUSTED AND ADJUSTED * DEVIATIONS FROM GRAND COLIEGE-PLANS RATE FOR WHITE 
PERSONS AGES 14 THROUGH 19 ENROLLED IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY MOTHER’S 
RELIGION, RELIGIOUS COMPOSITION or SCHOOL, INTELLIGENCE TrsT SCORE, Morris 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, OccUPATION op Hosgson HEAD, AND FAMILY 
Income WITH ALTERNATIVE ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT ALLOCATION OF 
Cases Wire No RELIGIOUS COMPOSITION INFORMATION 


Deviations from Grand College-Plans Rate 


\ 


Religion of ‘Mother 
and Religious 
Composition 

_of School 


Gross 
Deviations 


Net of Mother’s Education 
IQ, Occupation and Income 





All NA’s 
in Minor 
Category 


All NA’s 
in Maj. 
Category 


NA’s in 
Separate 
Category 





Baptist 
Majority Protestant 
Minority Protestant 
No information—Comp. 
Other Smaller Prot. 51 
Majority Protestent -7.8 
Minority Protestant 6.7 
No information—Comp. -2.9 
Roman Catholic 2.0 
Majority Catholic 
R. C. Control 14 
Not R. C. Control 3 
Minority Catholic 
No information—Comp. 
Private School 
Public School 
Larger Protestant 
Majority Protestant 
Minority Protestant 
No information—Comp. 
Jewish 
Majority Jewish 
Minority Jewish 
No information 
Other Religion 
No Religion 
No information—Mother 


W Le 


| 


bo fe LAN 
` La Ch D Ch OW A COW UM 
sf E nt Ch vi fi EA CO OU bet Ch kch 


| 
a 


be d 
—4. 4 


—4.4 
—3.8 


—4.7 —6.4 
6.3 —.3 


PA CN 


9.9 9.8 
8.7 8.8 
—12.6 —12.6 


o 
* Adjusted by multiple classification. This table differs from Table 4 in that deviations by categories 
of IQ, Mother’s education, occupation and income are not shown. 


INTERPRETATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this study support the no- 
tion that religious orientation is related to 
educational expectations. Furthermore, the 
evidence leads to rejection of the contention 
that differences in educational plans by re- 
ligion are simply a consequence of the so- 
cioeconomic composition of religious de- 
nominations. That the relationship is a 
modest one is no surprise, given the rather 
crude classification of religious identification 
and religious context employed in the analy- 
sis and the absence of any measures of the 
subject’s adherence to the values and norms 
of his religion or measures of the strength 


of bonds between the subject and a more 
specific unit of religious organization, such 
as a particular congregation. 

The high rate of college plans (86%) for 
pupils with Jewish mothers is particularly 
noteworthy, especially when the effect of re- 
ligious context is added to the analysis. Ii 
the majority of the student body is Jewish, 
the college-plans rate for Jewish students is 
14 percentage points higher than the rate 
for Jewish students in schools where Jews 
are in the minority. The rate is 15 percent- 
age points higher even when intelligence, 
mother’s aspiration, occupation, and income 
are included in the analysis. The same re- 
sults are observed for high-IQ Jews. These 
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TABLE 5. UNADJUSTED AND ADJUSTED * DEVIATIONS ov GRAND CoLLEGE-PLANS RATE FOR Wës 
Persons Aces 14 THROUGH 19 ENROLLED IN ELEMENTARY OR SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY 


Morner’s RELIGION, RELIGIOUS COMPOSIT-ON oF SCHOOL, INTELLIGENCE TEST 


Score, MorHer’s EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, OCCUPATION OF 
HOUSEHOLD HEAD, AND FAMILY INCOME 








Deviations from College-Plans 
Rate: 52.8% 
Variables Percent in Category Unadjusted Net: All Items 
Religion and Composition 
Baptist 
50%-+-Protestant comp. 13.6 —12.3 —5.3 
<50% Protestant comp. wf —7.9 —5.6 
Smaller Protestant 
5090+ Protestant comp. 12.2 —9.2 —7.1 
<50% Protestant comp. 1.5 5.2 A2 
Roman Catholic 
5096-+-R.C. comp.-Pvt, 11.0 12.7 5.4 
50%-+R.C.comp.-Pub. 8.5 5.1 2.2 
<50% R.C. comp. 14.0 S 1.4 
Other large Protestant 
50%-+ Protestant comp. 25.1 1.9 —1.9 
<50% Protestant comp. 4.0 7.5 3.9 
Jewish 
509%0-+Jewish comp. 1.0 39.2 22.4 
<50% Jewish comp. 1.6 25.6- 7.3 
Other religion 4.3 9.6 8.5 
No religious identification 2.6 5.0 6.6 
Intelligence Test Score 
9th (top) stanine 1.7 26.3 16.6 
8th stanine 3.1 Zi.1 14.1 
7th stanine 5.9 11.7 7.0 
6th stanine 9.4 8.2 5.2 
5th stanine 16.7 —4.3 —2.8 
4th stanine 15.6 —21.6 —15.7 
3rd stanine 12.8 —24.9 —15.9 
2nd stanine 8.5 —29.7 —21.1 
ist (bottom) stanine 6.1 —33.1 —20.0 
No information 20.3 —2.3 —~.2 
Mother’s Educational Attainment 
8th grade or less 20.8 —21.3 | —11,7 
9th-11th grade 19.8 19.9 —8.1 
12th grade 43.0 7.8 4.7 
Any college 14.8 25.4 14.5 
No information 1.6 —10.1 —7.0 
Occupation of Hshid. Head 
White collar 36.3 16.0 6.3 
Manual 47.9 —8.6 —4.1 
Farm 5.9 —4.9 2.3 
Unemployed 8.4 —17.2 —6.1 
No information 1.5 5.3 3.1 
Family Income 
Less than $4,000 15.6 —17.8 —4.4 
$4 ,000~-$5,999 21.7 —12.3 —6.1 
$6 ,000—$9 999 32.9 4.3 2.5 
$10,000 or more 22.2 16.9 5.2 
No information 7.6 3.3 .6 





* Adjusted by multiple classification. 
results suggest that it would be worthwhile 
to test the hypothesis that exposure of a 
Jewish student to the norms and values of a 
Jewish subcommunity is important in forma- 
tion of educational expectations. 


_ Similarly, Roman Catholic students in . 


Ca-holic-controlled schools are more likely 
to vlan for college than Catholic pupils in 
public schools (even if Catholics are in the 
ma‘ority at the public school). This differ- 


$ 
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ence is attenuated when effects of control 
,variables are taken into account. This find- 
ing raises the question as to whether the re- 
ligious-context-of-school effect reflects a re- 
ligious subcommmunity effect or selectivity 
of parochial schools regarding intelligence 
and socioeconomic status of enrollees. 

It seems likely that at least two things 
may be operating to produce a difference be- 
tween the school coniext effect for Jews and 
possibly the effect of school context for 
Catholics. Perhaps parents who are more 
closely identified with a Catholic subcommu- 
nity are more likely to send their children to 
a parochial school. Also, Catholic schools may 
be more selective than public schools in that 
poorly motivated or problem pupils can be 
expelled more readily to the public schools. 
Of course, public schools which are pre- 
dominantly Catholic in composition may 
have other characteristics which are unmea- 
sured m this study. Some of these schools 
may also be predominantly working class 
or they may have overrepresentation of pu- 
pils from certain ethnic minorities (e.g., 
Latin-Americans) which could cancel out 
the general positive effect of being a Catho- 
lic among Catholics on chances of having col- 
lege plans. Conversely, parochial schools 
may be concentrated in places with over- 
representation of Catholics with high socio- 
economic status. Finally, the higher rate of 
college plans among parochial school pupils 
may represent the effort of Catholic educa- 
tional leaders to promote attendance at 
Catholic colleges and universities as a way 
of perpetuating the system of Catholic re- 
ligious values. Most Jewish students would 
not have the option of attending a private 
Jewish school. But residence in predomi- 
nantly Jewish neighborhoods (school dis- 
tricts) could serve to reinforce valuation of 
college education by Jewish students. 

We would like to underscore the lower 
rate of college expectations for pupils in the 
smaller Protestant denominations, particu- 
larly those in predominantly Protestant 
schools. This difference is relatively inde- 
pendent of intelligence and the socio- 
economic measures. This observation is 
consistent with the contention that the anti- 
intellectualism of Protestant fundamental- 
ism carries over into formulation of educa- 
tional expectations. Unfortunately, the data 
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are insufficient to supply the links between 
the assumed Protestant fundamentalism of 
these pupils and their mothers and the pu- 
pils’ college plans. 

The evidence presented in this study m- 
dicates the analytical importance of reli- 
gious identification, independent of socio- 
economic factors and ability. It also points 
up the relevance of the religious environment 
outside the family as it affects educational 
expectations. It suggests, however, that 
further study aimed at describing the links 
between religious factors and educational 
aspiration would be a worthwhile under- 
taking. Such a study should include mea- 
sures of religious attitudes, values, and com- 
mitment and other kinds of religious 
context, which could not be included on the 
questionnaire for the present study. Further 
analysis is planned as such data become 
available, including an exploration of the 
relationship between the social class com- 
position and religious composition and re- 
gional location of schools and their joint 
effect with individual and family character- 
istics on the educational aspirations and 
achievement of individuals. 
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SOCIOMETRIC LOCATION AND INNOVATIVENESS: 
REFORMULATION AND EXTENSION OF THE 
DIFFUSION MODEL 


MarsHALt H. BECKER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


This study traced the diffusion paths of two innovations (with different degrees of “adop- 
tive potential’) among directors of local kealih departments in three states. As predicted, 
substantial correlations obtained between the time an individual adopted an innovation 
and both kis relative position in sociometric networks (“centrality”) and his most valued 
source of information. Earliest adopters of the easily accepted program were opinion lead- 
ers, while pioneers in the low adoptive potential innovation were found to be marginal 
to their groups. A concept of “system delay” is described wherein the stable influence- 
adoption configuration delays accepting the risky innovation until others have demonstrated 
its feasibility through prior adoption. Possible motivations for pioneer adoption are considered. 
Finally, data are presented in support of a modified model for diffusion among profes- 
sionals, suggesting that (contrary to the current view), the professionals innovativeness 
determines his centrality tn the communication network, and further, that a desire to 
maintain or increase prestige (tempered by the risks of adoption) motivates the professional 
to seek sources which are most likely to provide information on innovations. 


ARLY in 1967, a study was undertaken 
which examined the patterns by which 
two classes of public health innova- 

tions were adopted by chief administrators 
of local health departments in each of three 
states. Two major research objectives were 
established: (1) to evaluate and extend 
present theoretical explanation of the dif- 
fusion process, particularly as applied to 
behavior of professionals; and (2) to ob- 
tain information which might be employed 
to enhance the probability of success of fu- 


ture attempts to achieve desired program 
acceptance. The present paper reports find- 
ings relevant to the first objective (for re- 
sults and suggestions most directly related to 
the second objective, see Becker, 1970). 
Theory and findings from several diffu- 
sion research traditions indicate a positive 
association between the time at which an 
individual accepts an innovation and his so- 
cial location in the informal associational 
patterns of his group (Rogers, 1962). Typi- 
cally, persons occupying relatively central 
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positions in communication networks (“opin- 
ion leaders”) are found to be early adopters, 
while those at the periphery or outside the 
networks (“marginals”) prove to be late (or 
non-) adopters of innovations. While such 
emphasis on interpersonal relationships in 
attempting to explain differential innova- 
tiveness is relatively recent in mass com- 
munications research (Riley and Riley, 
_ 1959), the concept itself is not new. Indeed, 

a review of sociological diffusion studies con- 
ducted In the 1920’s and 1930’s has indi- 
cated that the “underlying assumption was 
always that informal communication among 
adopters was the key to diffusion” (Katz 
et al., 1963:238). More recent evidence from 
the Columbia drug-diffusion studies demon- 
strated that, except for the initial adopter, a 
physician did not adopt the drug under 
study unless he was involved in direct social 
contact with one who already had (Menzel 
and Katz, 1955-1956; but see Cohen, 1966; 
Winick, 1961). 

Sociometric location would seem to be as- 
sociated with the diffusion of an innovation 
in at least three ways (Katz and Lazarsfeld, 
1955:82-115; Festinger et al., 1950:Chap- 
ter 7). First, interpersonal communications 
provide the network individual with infor- 
mation that he might otherwise have missed 
(the “relay function”). Second, the knowl- 
edge that others have considered and/or in- 
troduced the concept being transmitted pro- 
vides this individual with legitimation and 
support (part of the “reinforcement func- 
tion”). Finally, location in the network of 
interpersonal relations exposes the individ- 
‘ual to deliberate influence attempts concern- 
ing acceptance or disapproval of the inno- 
vation (also a part of the “reinforcement 
function”). 

When Centrals and Marginals Innovate. 
Two major, seemingly contradictory, bodies 
of theory (and data) attempt to describe 
and explain positive and negative associa- 
tions between an individual’s acceptance in 
some social grouping and whether or not he 
engages in innovative behavior. 

One research tradition, focusing upon be- 
havior in small experimental groups, attrib- 
utes innovativeness to those in leadership 
positions. For example, Hollander (1964: 
206) found an inverse relationship between 
an individual’s status in his group and the 
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group’s disapproval of his deviancy; he in- 
dizates that “this relation should hold espe- 
cizlly in the case of innovative deviancy.” 

What, then, is the mechanism by which 
ths initial adopter is thought to learn of, 
arc] be influenced to accept, the innovation? 
Here, studies turn to the “two- (or multi-) 
step flow” hypothesis, suggesting that lead- 
ers become informed of new things by 
so-rces outside their group, and then selec- 
tively pass this mformation along to their 
peers (Katz, 1957); and most investigations 
are able to show that opinion leaders utilize 
a greater number of outside-the-group 
sources of information about new things 
then do their “followers” (e.g., Coleman et 
al. 1966; Rogers, 1962). 

Dn the other hand, a tradition locating 
intovative behavior in individuals outside 
the mainstream of their society is evidenced 
in a large portion of the literature of anthro- 
poxogy and, to a lesser extent, sociology. For 
exemple, Barnett (1953:404) viewed inno- 
vais as “individuals with the least oppor- 
turity for full participation in the most val- 
uec activities of their own society.” Marginal 
mea are found to be responsible for many 
scientific and social innovations of substan- 
tia. consequence (e.g., Ben-David, 1960). 

The implied conflict between findings fav- 
oring leaders as innovators and studies sup- 
porting the notion of marginals as advocates 
of zhange seems to be largely the result of 
difserences in the research conditions from 
wh ca these groups of theories arose. Often, 
the social-psychological experiments were 
conducted in situations where accomplish- 
ing group goals required departure from 
tralitional group norms; hence, a kind of 
“new” group norm favoring change existed 
(es, Kelley and Shapiro, 1954). However, 
the: normative settings of the anthropological 
anc sociological research were opposed to 
innovativeness, viewing change as detri- 
meatal to the attainment of community 
goals. It would appear, then, that when the 
norms of a particular social group favor 
change, progressive behavior will be located 
in zroup Jeaders; but, if the norms favor 
mamtenance of the status quo, the leaders 
will retain a conservative approach, while 
marginals will assume the role of innova- 
tors, Thus, the leader is simply adhering to 
the norms of the group (Homans, 1950: 
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427), and many studies (particularly in the 
area of rural sociology) have shown that 
opinion leaders will undertake the role of 
initial (“pioneer”) adoption only when the 
innovation in question is supported by group 
norms (Wilkening, 1952; Lionberger, 1953; 
Marsh and Coleman, 1956; Menzel, 1960). 
Marginals, however, are outside the normal 
domain of group sanctions, and therefore 
have little to lose by pioneering initially un- 
popular innovations. 

While organized medicine in the United 
States has encouraged adoption of new tech- 
niques of treatment, it has long maintained 
a stringent ideology opposing innovations in 
the organization and financing of medical 
care (Hyde et al., 1954). Similarly, and not 
unrelatedly, one finds at the local level in 
public health norms which favor the intro- 
duction of new devices and techniques which 
improve the efficiency and/or effectiveness 
of existing, traditional activities (e.g., new 
methods of immunization), and norms which 
proscribe the adcption of certain nontradi- 
tional programs, especially those which may 
infringe upon activities currently held to be 
performed by phvsicians in private practice 
(e.g., screening for chronic diseases) (Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 1962). It might 
therefore be expected that, while centrally 
located health officers would be early adopt- 
ers of both types of mnovation, those in- 
dividuals with a marginal location in the 
communication network of health officers 
would be most likely to be pioneers in the 
adoption of unpopular innovations. 

Problems in the Medel. Several difficul- 
ties and inconsistencies arise in employing 
these hypotheses and findings to explain the 
probable pattern of innovation diffusion 
among health professionals. For example, 
the relationships among “centrality,” earli- 
ness of adoption, end source of information 
are not ordinarily explored beyond the as- 
sociational level. The most frequently en- 
countered suggestion, predicated on the two- 
step flow hypothesis, holds that individuals 
within a social grouping maintain different 


1 As employed here, the term “centrality” refers 
to the extent to which an individual is socially in- 
corporated into the major informal communication 
networks of his group; it Is also a partial measure 
of the degree of prestige and acceptance accorded 
the individual. 
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informal locations in the social structure of 
that group; that these positions are asso- 
ciated causally with the likelihood of any 
individual receiving different types of com- 
munications (information, influence and le- 
gitimation) about new things; and that this 
will, in turn, determine whether or not he 
accepts an innovation, as well as when he 
adopts it (for dissenting views, see Deutsch- 
mann and Danielson, 1960; Troldahl, 1966- 
1967). This argument postulates centrality 
as the cause of time of adoption. Opinion 
leaders are granted positions at the hub of 
the group’s communications network because 
of their predilection for aa 
sources of information. 

Unfortunately, previous iddi: have never 
shown clearly that adoption tends to take 
place because one possesses information or 
receives influence and legitimation. The 
finding that individuals who adopt an inno- 
vation always reported communication with 
someone who adopted before them does not 
indicate that information concerning the par- 
ticular innovation in question was actually 
transmitted, nor does it demonstrate that 
such an information/influence transfer was 
a necessary and/or sufficient condition to 
cause adoption. Put another way, informa- 
tion constitutes a resource but not neces- 
sarily a motivation for innovation; and, 
especially in an applied field where journal 
reading and attendance at professional gath- 
erings are widespread practices, the notion 
of exposure to outside sources does not in 
itself elucidate the enigma of snstsal adop- 
tion, a phenomenon requiring further moti- 
vational explanation. 

Moreover, in a group of local health of- 
ficers, the term “information” should not be 
employed in the usual mass-communications 
sense of “being made aware” of the existence 
of the mnovation, for it is highly probable 
that these physicians are already conscious 
of the existence of nontraditional health pro- 
grams. The term refers, instead, to impor- 
tant data concerning costs, problems, politi- 
cal risks, likelihood of opposition from inter- 
est groups, efficacy of the innovation when 
initiated, and so forth—a kind of informa- 
tion often available only from peers who 
have already adopted the program. Menzel 
describes circumstances wherein “know-how 
information . . . seems to go by preference 
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through word-of-mouth channels, perhaps 
because this kind of information is regarded 
as unworthy of being handled in detail in 
the printed word .. .” (Menzel, 1966:1001). 
When the role of mformation concerning 
innovation is viewed im this way, a reverse 
order causal model is suggested, wherein 
some individuals are predisposed to being 
early adopters; these individuals are then 
granted a central location in the group’s 
patterns of informal association because of 
the information they now possess qua early 
adopters; thus, early adoption causes high 
relative centrality. 

An additional source of dissonance de- 
rives from the juxtaposition of the two-step 
flow hypothesis and the phenomenon of mar- 
ginals as pioneer adopters of (at least initi- 
ally) undesirable innovations. Indivicuals 
with low relative centrality are ordinarily 
very late adopters of innovations and are 
outside the normal flow of information about 
new things (Rogers, 1962:170-171). How 
then do they obtain information about in- 
novations,- and what motivates them to 
adopt before their opinion-leader peers? 

This paper discusses the attitudes, moti- 
vations, and information sources of pioneer 
adopters of different mnovations, and pre- 
sents data in support of a modified model 
of the diffusion process among professionals, 


METHODS 
Respondents 


Three states were chosen for study: 
Michigan, Illinois, and New York. Their 
selection was based on criteria of proximity 
_ to the researcher’s location, prior establish- 
. ment of rapport with officials in the respec- 
tive state health departments, and avail- 
ability of data concerning some ‘Variables 
relevant to the present research obtained in 
an earlier study of local health departments 
that included these states (Mohr, 1966). 

Because sociometric networks of relative 
centrality were to be identified through peer 
nomination techniques, it was highly desir- 
able to obtain information from every health 
officer, i.e., every director of a local health 
department, in each of the three states. In 
short, the total “population” of health off- 
cers in the three states was to be tapped 
rather than only a sample of them. Of the 


D3 potential respondents, a total of 95 local 


health officers participated in the study (42 . 
of 44 in Michigan, 29 of 30 in Illinois, and . ` 


24 of 29 in New York), a response rate of 
approximately 92% for the study. Data 


were gathered by a combination of mailed ` 


self-administered questionnaires and a fol- 


lcw-up telephone interview lasting approxi- 


mately one hour. 
Variables 


The major dependent variable is time of 
atoption (TOA), the determination of which 
enables the researcher both to test the hypo- 
thesis that the diffusion of a particular in- 
novation was indeed associated with informal 
Cemmunication patterns among adopters 
(Dodd, 1955), and to discover characteris- 
tts associated with individuals who are 
p-oneer, early, or late adopters, or who have 
not yet accepted the innovation. The earlier 
tke adoption (relative to that of one’s 
peers), the greater the adopter’s ‘“innova- 
tiveness.” 

TOA is established as a composite of a 
series of dates, from the time the health 
officer reports that he first began to consider 
tke possibility of initiating such a program 
ir his department to the time that the m- 
nevation was actually introduced; this in- 
farmation is supplemented when available 
br annual reports, correspondence, and the 
recollections of staff closely concerned with 
the activity area in which the innovation 
falls. 

To obtain measures of relative centrality, 
three communication networks were created 
besed on peer-nomination responses to ques- 
tiens concerning which health officers the 
respondent would contact: (1) to discuss 
public health problems, (2) to obtain advice 
or information about new programs or pro- 
cedures in public health, and (3) as personal 
frends. The greater the number of nomi- 
netions received, the higher the individual’s 
centrality. Persons receiving fewer than 
Uree peer nominations for the three net- 
works combined are defined as marginals. 

Respondents were also asked to select, 
frem a list of nine sources of information 
about new things in public health, the one 
soarce that they value most highly and that 
has the greatest influence on them. An in- 


— 


dividual’s most-valued source (MVS) of in- 


. formation was then related to a ranking of- 


all sourcés by expert judges along two- di- 
` mensions (the sources and their ranks are 
presented in Table 2 below). 


In order to permit comparisons among . 


pioneers of both types of innovations studied 
and other respondents, data were also col- 
‘lected on a number of dimensions relevant 


to the respondent’s background, training,. 


and attitudes [e.g.: age; year of graduation 
from medical school; years in present post- 
_ tion; population of locale where he spent 
his teens; cosmopolttanism * (Merton, 1957: 
387-420; Gouldner, 1957, 1958); standing 
_ tn his medical school graduating class; poltti- 
cal choice; number of out-of-state meetings 
attended in an average year]. 


Selection of Innovations for Study 


It was decided to trace the diffusion of 
health “programs” rather than “procedures” 
because introduction of such large units of 
change are easier to identify and locate in 
time and are more likely to result in-sub- 
stantial change within the Ge 
(Hage and Aiken, 1967:503). 

One limitation on the applied value of 
a study which traces the paths taken by 
several innovations as they diffuse through- 
out a system is the extent to which the ex- 
periences may be generalized to other similar 
Innovations. This does not mean that a very 
large number of diverse items must be in- 


* Merton popularized the terms “local” and “cos- 
mopoltan,” but the distinction between an indi- 
vidual interested mainly in his own community’s 
affairs and one oriented more strongly towards so- 
ciety beyond his community has long been made 
in sociology. The cosmopolite health officer is one 
who aims for attainment of professional goals and 
seeks the approval of his professional colleagues, 
while the localite is oriented to his own depart- 
ment, and places greater value on approval of his 
staff and the local community. It was anticipated 
that the cosmopolite would be well integrated in 
the community of his peers; and, because he is 
oriented to professional goals, the cosmopolite was 
expected to be more likely to adopt programs ad- 
vocated by public health leaders. One section of 
the study questionnaire was a 19-question scale 
measuring both attitudes and actions related to 
cosmopoliteness; 12 of these questions were taken 
from Gouldner’s “Co-op College” study and ap- 
plied, mutatis mutandis, to the situation in public 
health. 
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vestigated mp a single research project. 
Rather, it implies that those innovations 
employed be selected, at least in part, on 
the basis of the extent to which they embody 
the essential characteristics of broader clas- 
sification relevant to the system, in order to 
maximize generalization of the study find- 


Ings. 

The task of constructing a classification 
scheme for innovations is made more compli- 
cated by the need (largely ignored by typol- 
ogy-brilders) . to speculate on the possible 
affective connotations toward the innova- 
tions Feld by members of the system, rather 
than by the researcher. As Rogers (1962: 
124) rotes: “It matters little whether or not 
an Innovation has a great degree of advan- 
tage over the idea it is replacing. What does 
matter is: whether the individual perceives 
the relative advantage of the innovation. 
Likew-se, it is the potential adopter’s per- 
ceptions of the compatability, complexity, 
divisitility, and communicability of the in-. 
novation that affects its rate of adoption.” 
Similarily, Katz (1961:71-72) argues for 
a “functional” classification: “. | . the in- 
novation must be characterized with respect 
to the patterns of thought and action of the 
people to whom it is directed.” The subjec- 
tive <pproach was employed recently by 
Fliegad and Kivlin (1966), who obtained 
measures of farmers’ perceptions of fifteen 
attributes of each of 33 agricultural innova- 
tions. Partial correlations of attributes and 
adopton indicated that innovations per- 
ceivec as high on reward and low on risk 
and vncertainty are adopted most rapidly. . 

In the current research, two programs 
were selected for study on the basis of ratings 
of 1& programs by five expert judges, in- 
dividuals who are or were health officers with 
substantial reputations in their field. The 
judges were asked to evaluate the extent to 
whick each program possessed each of eight 
attributes affecting its likelihood of adoption 
by Iccal health officers. The ratings were 
designed to reflect a dimension to be desig- 
nated “adoptive. potential,” i.e., each pro- 
gram's probable ease or difficulty of diffu- 
sion. The attributes, which placed major 
emphasis on political risk to the health offi- 
cer, were five-point scale ratings of the de- 
gree to which the program: 
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< (1) was of obvious practical value in the 
minds of most professionals in the 
field; 
_ (2) might be easily communicated to 
other professionals; 
(3) represented a major departure from 
traditional public health activity; 
(4) conflicted with important values in 
the health field; 
(5) might be opposed by the county medi- 
cal society; , 
(6) might be opposed by the majority 
of interested groups in the commu- 


` DIN: 
` (7) if adopted, would threaten the health 
officer’s position or reputation; 
(8) if adopted, would threaten or conflict 
with established major economic in- 
terests. 


“Measles immunizations” was chosen as 
a program likely to possess “high adoptive 
potential” (HAP), while “diabetes screen- 
ing” was selected as a “low adoptive po- 
tential” (LAP) innovation. However, in one 
state where’ immunization for measles was 
required by law, “topical fluoride applica- 
tions” was employed as the HAP program. 


Hypotheses 


Several study hypotheses were formulated, 
two of which are most relevant here: (1) A 
positive association was anticipated between 
relative centrality in the group’s informal 
communication networks and time of adop- 
tion of the two innovations studied. The 
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association was expected to be weaker in the 
case of the low adoptive potential imnova- 
ton due to the prediction that pioneer 
adopters would be individuals located out- 
sde these networks, (2) A positive associa- 
tion was anticipated between an individual’s 
rost-valued source of information and the 
tame at which he adopted the study inno- 
vations.® 


FINDINGS 


Table 1 presents correlations between re- 
spondents’ positions in each communication 
network and the time at which they under- 
tcok the study programs. The coefficients 
ame all in the hypothesized direction, and 
ech is significant at the DI level. Further, 
ccrrelations in the LAP situation are indeed 
lower than in the HAP situation where the 
three sociometric networks are combined, 
ard also for the discussion and advice-infor- 
mation networks separately. However, it may 
be that where the innovation entails greater 
dificulty and risk in its adoption, the rein- 
foccement and support provided through 
fr-endship channels take on increased im- 
pcttance. 

` Various networks might display differen- 
DS) importance depending upon the time of 
adption; hence, the relationships of the 
th-ee sociometric networks within and among 
eack of four adopter categories are presented 
in Graphs 1 and 2 (for the HAP and LAP 


=The specific sources and their hypothesized 
racking in relation to time of adoption will be 
disussed later; the ranking appears in Table 2. 


TABLE 1. GoopoMAN-KRUSEKAL GAMMAS* Betwroes RELATIVE CENTRALITY w TEREE 
SOCIOMETRIC NETWORES AND TIME CF ADOPTION op Two PUBLIC 
HEALTH INNOVATIONS, THREE STATES COMBINED 


Position in Sociometric Networks 


Time of Adoption Discussion 
High adoptive potential 

innovation .739 
Low adoptive potential 

innovation 569 


Three 
Advice and Networks 
Information Friendship Combined NP 
719 -460 685 81 
EM .499 574 85 





* Each coefficient significant at p<<.01. 


> Where the health department had acquired the stucy innovation before the health director took 
office, the respondent was dropped from the analysis; thus, N’s are less than 95. 


oh 
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GRAPH 1. AVERAGE NUMBER or Nominations in Each cr THREE Sociomerric NETWORKS BY 
ADOPTER CATEGORIES, HIGH ADOPTIVE POTENTIAL InwoveTion, ALL STATES COMBINED, 1967 * 
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* As this graph compares adopter categories, nonadoptecs- of the HAP innovation are excluded. 


There were 53 HAP-innovation adopters. 


innovations, respectively).4 In the case of 
the HAP innovation, the average number 
of nominations in each network declines as 
time of adoption grows later. However; the 
relationships among the networks vary 
somewhat with the category: advice-infor- 
mation is dominant in all categories except 
“late adopters,” where friendship takes on 
slightly greater relative importance, A sim- 
ilar profile is presented for the LAP innova- 


*If a health department had undertaken either 
or both innovations prior to the current health 
director’s taking office, the respondent could not 
be credited with an adoption and was therefore 
removed from the relevant analyses. This procedure 
left 81 potential adopters of the HAP innovation 
and 85 possible adopters of the LAP program. 
Graphs 1-3 compare adopter categories (Rogers, 
1962:168-171); consequently, nonadopters are not 
included. By the study’s cutoff date, there were 53 
BHAP-innovation adopters and 37 LAP-innovation 
adopters, the N’s of Graphs 1 and 2, respectively. 


tion, except for the pioneers® who, as pre- 


-dicted in Hypothesis 1, received very few 


nominations (and for whom friendship nomi- 
nations are also more common than nomi- 
nations in other networks). It is the presence 
of these relatively isolated individuals that ` 
results in the difference between the HAP- 
and LAP-network correlations found in 
Table 1; when they are removed from the 
analysis, the LAP-network gammas rise- to 


‘(in fact, slightly above) HAP-network levels 


(gamrias of .742, .796, .569, and .733 for 
discussion, advice-information, friendship, 
and tkree networks combined, respectively) .*: 


5“Pi>neers” are operationally defined as the 
first two adopters of either innovation in each 
state; tence, there are six HAP and six LAP pio- 
neers, 

8 Spece limitations do not permit tables showing 
breakdowns by state. However, such analysis was 
performed, and high internal consistency was found 
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ADOPTER CATEGORIES, Low ADOPTIVE POTENTIAL INNovATION, ALL STATES COMBINED, 1967 * 
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* As this graph compares adopter categories, nonedopters of the LAP innovation are excluded. 


There were 37 LAP-innovation adopters. 


PIONEERS 
(N#6) 


— 


gammas obtained between other rankings 
and TOA were also significant at P<.05, 


To test Hypothesis 2, we computed the 
validating the second hypothesis. 


extent to which each ranking might be 
related to TOA, and the findings are pre- 


n. 


wore “local” in orientation. The higher the 
rank, the earlier the predicted time of adop- 
(zwo dimensions combined) proved to be 
most highly associated with TOA of both 


as the ranks decrease, the sources become 
the HAP and LAP innovations, although 


In examining MVS, two separate rankings d-mensions together. It may be noted that, 


of sources of information were prepared by 
three judges (with diverse but extensive pro- 


two rankings were then combined in a third sented in Table 3. The predicted ranking 


ranking, employed as the predicted ranking 
for testing the second hypothesis. Table 2 


fessional experience in public health) along 
indicates the rank that a particular source 


two dimensions: scientific emphasis of the 
source, and the probability that the source 


usually contains or provides information con- 


cerning new things in public health. The 
was assigned in combined-judges rankings 


for each dimension separately and for both 


across states. Geographic maps with sociometric 


Since the data indicate that the LAP- 
irmovation pioneers are substantially differ- 


eat from the HAP-innovation pioneers with 


overlays were examined, but no revealing spatial 
configurations could be found. Several measures of 


~ 


respect to acceptance in the various com- 
performed to characterize the earliest adop- 


munication networks, further analysis is 
ters of the study programs in terms of other 
variables, and to compare these pioneers 


geographic dispersion of health officers within each 
state were employed, but they produced only slight 
indication that extent of physical separation among 
individuals in a communications network may af- 
fect the strength of the network as an influence 
medium: the state with the lowest correlations 
between centrality and TOA was the state with the 
greatest geographic dispersion of health officers. 
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TABLE 2, RANKS ASSIGNED TO DIFFERENT SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT NEW THINGS IN 
Pont HEALTH In EACH OF THREE CATEGORICAL RANKING 


Two 

Dimensions 
Source of Information Combined . 
Meetings outside state 9 
Professional journals 8 
Postgraduate courses 7 
Mail/visits from S.HD. 6 
Drug or other induszries 5 
Other health officers 4 
Health department staff 3 
Voluntary health agencies 2 
Local medical society 1 


Renking Categories * 


Scientific Likelihood of 
Emphasis New Things in P.H. 

8 9 

9 7 

7 6° 

3 8 

6 4 

5 5 

4 Kg 

2 2 

1 1 


* Sources are ranked from 1 (lowest) to 9 (highest). 


with their later- (or non-) adopting peers. 
Table 4 contains the mean scores for each 
group on a number of demographic and at- 
titudinal dimensions. 

Pioneers in the adoption of the LAP pro- 
gram were found to be substantially older 
than their peers and tend to have spent 
their teens in rural communities; they grad- 
uated earliest from medical school (with 
average standing in the schools’ graduating 
classes) and have been in their present posi- 
tions longest. As a group, they go to few 
out-of-state meetings, attain the lowest cos- 
mopolitanism scores, are about average when 
compared to their group’s conservatism, and 
place most value on the state health depart- 
ment and their own health department staff 
as sources of information concerning new 
things in public health. 

By contrast, the earliest HAP-innovation 
adopters are youngest, grew up in urban 


centers, graduated most recently from medi- 
cal school (where they achieved higher 
standing in their graduating classes), and 
have spent an average amount of time in 
their present positions. As a group, they at- 
tendec more out-of-state meetings, exhibit 
the highest cosmopolitanism scores and a 
liberal orientation on the political choice 
scale, and place greater value on profes- 
sional journals, postgraduate courses, and 
meetirgs outside their state as sources of in- 
forma-ion about new things in public health. 


DISCUSSION . 
Margéinals and System Delay 


Table 4 presents a picture of HAP-innova- 
tion Pioneers as cosmopolitan, liberal opin- 
ion leaders with interests extending beyond ` 
their peer group, and of pioneer adopters of 
the LAP innovation as localite, older, con- 


TABLE 3. GoopMAN-KrusKAL GAMMAS * BETWEEN EacH CF THREE RANKINGS OF HEALTH OFFICERS’ 
Most-VaLuep Sources (MVS) oF INFORMATION ABOUT New Teo PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
TIME or ADOPTION OF Two PUBLIC HEALTH INFOVATIONS, ALL STATES COMBINED 


Ranking Categories 


Let MVS 
Ranking 2nd MVS 3rd MVS 
(Scientific Ranking Ranking 
Time of Adoption Emphasis) (New Things) (Combined) N>’ 
High adoptive potential 
innovation .497 Sal .716 81 
Low adoptive potential 
innovation 353 .4C1 EH 85 


* Each coefficient significant at p<.05. 


> Where the health department had acquired the study innovation before the health director took 
office, the respondent was dropped from the analysis; thus, N’s are less than all respondents in each 


State. 
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TABLE 4. MEAN SCORES OBTAINED BY PIONEERS Dr tHE HAP INNOVATION AND THE LAP 
INNOVATION, AND BY ALL OTHER RESPONTCERTS, ON EACH oF A NUMBER OF 
SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS, ALL STATES COMBINED 


Study Groups 
All Respondents 
Pioneer adopters Except HAP Pioneer Adopters 
> and LAP AP 
Innovation Pioneers Innovation 
Characteristics (n=5) * (n=83) * (n==6) * 
Age (years) 52.8 54.6 63.2 
(n=782) 
Population of place where health 
officers spent his teens (in thousands) 756.2 680.6 11.5 
Year of graduation from medical school 194C 1938 1925 
Standing in medical school graduation 
class * A A 2.0 2.0 
(n=70) (n==4) 
Years in present position 11.2 8.2 20.2 
Number of out-of-state meetings i 
attended in average year 47 2.0 1,7 
Most-valued source H EZ 5.0 4.8 
Cosmopolitanism score ° 79.C 63.8 58.5 
Political choice * Z7 1.6 1.7 
(n=81) 
Tnnovativeness nominations 13.3 2.1 1.5 
Influence self-rating ° 4.7 2.4 2.3 
(n=78) 





* Unless otherwise noted. 


SA four-point scale: 1=lower 50%; ‘2==upper 50%; 3=cupper 25%; and 4=upper 5%. 
’The scale is the combined ranking in Table 3 (<bove). Among HAP-innovation pioneers, three 


chose “journals”; two selected “meetings outside the 


tate”; and one chose “postgraduate courses.” 


Among LAP-innovation pioneers, three responded “own staff”; two selected “state health department”; 


and one chose “professional journals.” 


*The higher the score, the more cosmopolitan the respondent. 
4The scale is: 1zconservative; 2==middle-of-the-road; 3=-liberal. 
SA five-point scale, from 1—no influence on others. to S-—amcng the most influential. 


servative individuals. It would seem incon- 
gruous, in the light of the two-step flow hy- 
pothesis and data linking centrality and 
TOA, to argue that locals with late informa- 
tion sources can still be pioneers. 

The conflict may be resolved by reintro- 
ducing the notion of the LAP innovation as 
a program which opinion leaders are reluc- 
tant to initiate because of relatively high 
risks, but which. they may adopt soon after 
others have demonstrated, through adoption, 
the program’s feasibility. It is suggested, 
then, that LAP pioneers may actually be 
late adopters relative to the time at which 
it first became possible to adopt the LAP 
innovation (because infomation was avail- 
able from early sources); their appearance 
as earliest when compared with their peers is 
therefore caused by normally earliest adopt- 
ers holding back until the initial risks were 


tazen by others. This phenomenon may be 
termed “system delav,” because of the in- 
flcence system’s “delaying” or waiting for 
otiers to try the LAP program first. In the 
DAD innovation case, where the system does 
noz delay, the LAP pioneers would be found 
to b2 late (or non-) adopters, assuming they 
are bocalities with “late” information sources. 

Jnfortunately, the current study gathered 
no information concerning the earliest pos- 
side dates at which the study innovations 
could have been accepted by local health 
of€cers in each state. However, if the “sys- 
ten-delay” explanation is correct, the nom- 
inetions profile for HAP pioneers would be 
expected to be like the profile for early (but 
no. pioneer} LAP adopters; early HAP 
adopters would be nominated like middle 
LAF adopters; middle HAP adopters would 
be lke late LAP adopters; and late HAP 


A: 
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adopters would have a nominations pattern 
similar to pioneer LAP adopters. 

The relevant comparisons may be made 
by superimposing Graph 2 upon Graph 1 
and then shifting Graph 2 one category to 
the left (so that LAP categories are now one 
stage ahead of comparable HAP categories). 
The result of this procedure is shown in 
Graph 3 (for averaged discussion-advice-in- 
formation nominations). It is clear that the 
anticipated relationships obtain, providing 
support for a model in which patterns of 
communication for both HAP and LAP in- 
novations are almost identical, except that, 
in the LAP situation, the system delays un- 
til individuals relatively outside the nomina- 
tions networks demonstrate the possibility 
and practicability of adopting the LAP pro- 
gram, It may be that, where these initial 
adoptions result in failure, the diffusion of 


the program is substantially delayed, or, 
perhaps, never occurs at all. 


Motivetsion for LAP Pioneers 


Why, then, should LAP pioneers have 
adopted the high-risk innovation at all, es- 
pecially when they were initial adoptions? 
The motivations most frequently suggested 
are: (1) as deviants, they march to the beat 
of a more progressive drummer than their 
conforming peers; thus, trying new things, 
even when risky, is an important part of 
their outlook (Rogers, 1962:193); and (2) 


. they may perceive early successful innova- 


tion as a means of gaining the prestige and 
status normally denied them by the group, 
perhaps to the extent that they may no 
longer be accorded only marginal status. 

In general, the study findings do not sup- 


GRAPH 3, AVERAGE NUMBER OF NOMINATIONS IN COMBINED DISCUSSION-ADVICE-INFORMATION 
Networks By HAP ann LAP Tres or ADOPTION, WHERE LAP ADOPTER CATEGORIES 
ARE COMPARED WITH PRECEDING HAP CATEGORIES ALL STATES COMBINED, 1967 * 
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port the first suggestion. LAP pioneers do 
not regularly try new things, as evidenced 
by their late adoption of the HAP innova- 
tion, and are conservative rather than pro- 
gressive in outlook. If earliest adoption of 
the LAP innovation is motivated by a desire 
to obtain prestige and status, then it might 
be expected that LAP pioneers would gain 
recognition by their peers as being innova- 
tive, and that they themselves would be 
aware of having attained such recognition. 
Two questions in the survey obtained in- 
formation relevant to these considerations: 
one requested peer nominations of individ- 
uals who were innovative, very up-to-date 
in what they do in public health; the other 
asked the respondent to rate the extent of 
his own influence on his fellow health officers 
concerning their decisions to accept new pro- 
grams. These findings are reported m the 
last two entries in Table 4. 

It is clear that pioneer adopters of the 
HAP innovation are accorded positions of 
innovative leadership by their peers; in- 
deed, the average number of nominations re- 
‘ceived for innovativeness exceeds that for 
location in each of the communication net- 
works. Furthermore, HAP-mnovation pio- 
neers rate themselves as possessing substan- 
tially greater influence among their peers 
than do other respondents. However, the 
earliest adopters of the LAP innovation ac- 
quired a below-average number of nomina- 
tions for innovativeness, and rate their in- 
fluence with their peers at about average 
level. 

Although no direct evidence is available, 
it may be that while the opinion leaders are 
almost invariably among the earliest or early 
adopters in a relatively stable diffusion 
pattern, the LAP-innovation pioneers are out- 
side the stable configuration even for LAP- 
type programs. In other words, with high- 
risk innovations (where the system waits for 
someone to assume the risk), the particular 
individual who is first to adopt may vary 
from program to program, unlike the more 
typical stable configuration which operates 
for the HAP adoptions and also operates 
after the first few LAP adoptions. If this 
condition does in fact obtain, it would help 
to-explain why the LAP-innovation pioneers 
are not perceived as being innovative by 
their peers, since the former are first to adopt 
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only one or two new programs, while the 
EAP-innovation pioneers are consistently 
early adopters of many innovations. Seen 
in this context, the earliest adopters of the . 
LAP innovation tend not to be ultimately 
accepted by their.peers on the basis of their 
pioneering work, and this continued rejec- 
tion is logical in terms of these LAP-mnova- 
tors’ persisting constellation of character- 
istics (“localiteness,” conservativeness, etc.) 
which is a polar opposite to the opinion- 
Leader pattern and well below the group 
average. Rogers (1962:193-194) comments: 
“Thus, the innovator [pioneer] may not be 
identified as influential in his social system, 
Eut he may set the stage for change by dem- 
cnstrating new ideas to local opinion lead- 
ers.” 

However, it is possible that LAP-innova- 
tion pioneers tend to derive their motivation 
from a desire to obtzin, maintain, or increase 
prestige and status at the local level, i.e., to 
edopt programs that meet with the ap- 
proval of the local community, or of sub- 
groups within the community (eg, volun- 
tary health agencies, citizens groups, etc.). 
Information was cbtained from a study 
question concerning the extent to which the 
respondent did or did not agree with the 
following statement: “While both are im- 
portant, it is really more important to me 
to have the admiration of the people in my 
community than to have the respect of my 
fellow health officers.” 

When scored on a five-point scale from 
l=strongly agree, to 5=strongly disagree, 
LAP-innovation pioneers compiled the low- 
est average score, 1.67, showing their agree- 
ment with the statement. Earliest adopters 
of the HAP innovation disagreed most with 
the statement (3.67), and the remaining re- 
spondents’ average score of 2.37 was inter- 
mediate. Thus, responses to a question deal- 
ing specifically with source of admiration 
and respect would seem to support the sug- 
gestion that there is an association between 
seeking prestige locally and being a LAP- 
innovation pioneer, and a complementary 
association between a desire for professional 
admiration and earliest adoption of the HAP 
innovation. 


Motivation for HAP Pioneers 
Several authors have linked innovation 
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with a desire for prestige. Blau (1963) sug- 
gests that innovation is related to an in- 
dividual’s concern with status. Cyert and 
March (1963:278-279) predict that when 
organizational slack exists (“the difference 
between the payments required to maintain 
the organization and the resources obtained 
from the environment ... 7”), it may be 
used for innovations which “contribute 
mostly to sub-unit goals (professional status, 
sub-unit prestige, and so forth). . 

Cancian provides some empirical support 
for the hypothesis that individuals may risk 
initial adoption in order to obtain, maintain, 
or increase prestige and professional status: 

. the highest ranking individuals feel the 
need to risk out of proportion to their rank 
in order to maintain that rank, or simply do 
risk out of proportion to their rank in the 
process of maintaining it, or are the highest 
ranking individuals because they have been 
and continue to be innovators” (1967:925). 

It was shown earlier (Table 4) that pio- 
neer adopters of the HAP innovation are 
viewed as innovative by their peers, and 
that the former are aware of their influen- 


tial status. Data may now be presented . 


which support the proposition that use of 
spare (“slack”) resources for adoption of 
many new programs is associated by the 
adopter with greater prestige and status 
than when these same resources are used 
in greater depth for fewer innovative pro- 
grams. The data are based on those health 
officers included both in the earlier Mohr 
(1966) study and in the present research. 
After marginals are dropped from the analy- 
sis, this group comprises 13 health officers. 
Mohr used two measures of innovation that 
are of concern here. One is “proportional 
innovation”: the ratio of increases in in- 
novative program areas to all increases over 
a five-year period; the other is “total num- 
ber of innovative programs adopted,” which 
measures the number of mew programs 
adopted rather than the extent to which ex- 
tant programs are expanded. When “propor- 
tional innovation” is compared with the 
current study’s ‘“‘centrality” variable (an 
indirect measure of prestige), a gamma of 
—.171 is obtained. This indicates that health 
officers who may be considered quite “inno- 
vative” in proportion of their increased re- 
sources devoted to existing innovative pro- 
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grams do not acquire high relative centrality 
thereby. However, when “total number of 
innovative programs adopted” is related to 
centrality, a gamma of .778 results, sug- 
gesting’ that prestige is highly associated 
with the number of new programs adopted. 

If opinion leaders are concerned with 
adopting many new programs to maintain 
or increase prestige, it is likely that they 
would prefer normative, low-risk ones—i.e., 
HAP innovations. LAP innovators, by con- 
trast, may be concerned with adopting a 
program that will satisfy special local in- 
terests; these individuals have extensive 
local ties, have lived and worked in the com- 
munity for a long time, and are probably 
more secure against possible opposition than 
their more cosmopolitan peers. 


A MODIFIED DIFFUSION MODEL 


The current research suggests an altered 
model for the diffusion of innovations among 
professionals in which the professional’s in- 
novativeness determines his centrality (the 
reverse of current theory), and in which a 
desire to maintain or increase prestige and 
professional status motivates him to seek 
“early” information sources. It is the 
Strength of this motivation, in light of the 
perceived risks of adoption, that determines 
the earliness of the information source se- 
lected. The model, together with the rele- 
vant correlation coefficients (gammas) be- 
tween the variables, is presented in Figure 1. 


Partial Gamma Analysts 


The relationship between TOA and cen- 
trality was initially examined for statistical 
spuriousness, using the “partial gamma” 
technique to control for many study varia- 
bles. Introduction of most study variables 
(including size of community) produced an 
absence of attenuation. However, the vari- 
able MVS induced a drop in the correlation 
from .719 to .435, an attenuation consistent 
with the form of the relationship among - 
MVS, TOA and centrality in Figure 1. 

However, the time-order question still re- 
mains of concern, since any individual might 
actually have been central before he adopted 
the study innovations, and his centrality 
might have profoundly influenced his time 
of adoption. Two methods were used to inves- 
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FIGURE 1, PROPOSED MODEL or THE DIFFUSION Process AMONG PROFESSIONALS 


tigate the direction of the underlying causal 
relationship, The first approach considered 
only the bottom line of Figure 1, i.e, 
MVS-»TOA-—> centrality. If, indeed, TOA 
does intervene between MVS and centrality, 
then one would theoretically expect the par- 
tial gamma between MVS and centrality, 
controlling for TOA, to be zero (the zero- 
order gamma between MVS and centrality 
was .580). In fact, the partial gamma was 
found to be .256, an attenuation suggesting 
that MVS does indeed cause centrality, but 
primarily through the mechanism of inno- 
vativeness, Health officers who value high- 
ranked sources of information tend to be 
consulted for advice for several reasons, but 
the most important of these appears to be 
their tendency toward early adoption of in- 
novations, 

The second approach divided the study 
respondents into two groups on the basis of 
reactions to the statement: “I tend to have 
more respect for a health officer the more 
he exhibits a readiness to try new public 
health programs or procedures.” Group A 
consisted of those who agreed with the state- 
ment, and were thus considered by the au- 
_ thor to be individuals who would be likely 
to accord prestige and status to early adopt- 
ers of innovations, Group B were those who 
disagreed with the statement, and who were 
viewed for purposes of the study as individ- 


uals who would probably not accord prestige 
to innovative health officers. The reasoning 
proceeded as follows: if centrality precedes 
and leads to TOA, gammas between TOA 
and centrality should be about the same in 
both groups, since the notion of a two- or 
multi-step fow of information and the like- 
ithood of adoption after receiving informa- 
tion about new things make no assumptions 
concerning the prestige which might accrue 
to imnovativeness. But, if TOA determines 
centrality, one might expect a high correla- 
tion between TOA and centrality in Group 
A-—even higher than for the group as a 
whole—and a substantially lower gamma 
for that relationship in Group B, since 
health officers in Group B are not likely to 
perceive innovativeness as prestigious, The 
correlation coefficient for TOA-centrality in 
Group A was .764, while the gamma for the 
same relationship in Group B was .358. 
Thus, evidence from both approaches tends 
to support the hypothesized causal direction 
which flows from TOA to centrality. 

By taking another three-variable set from 
Figure 1, we note that partial gammas can 
be applied to an examination of the causal 
arrows between desire for prestige (DP) 
and MVS, and between MVS and TOA. The 
zero-order gamma between DP and TOA 
was found to be .229, If the causal arrows 
flow in the directions suggested, a partial 
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gamma between DP and TOA, controlling 
for MVS, should be about zero. This partial 
gamma was obtained and found to be .046. 

Evidence based on partials is, of course, 
inconclusive, and no other data were gath- 
ered relevant to causal interpretation. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The current reasearch has traced the dif- 
fusion of two types of innovations across 
substantial geographic areas, and has dem- 
onstrated the existence of a relatively stable 
communication network for the same spatial 
course. Although distances between respond- 
ents were often large, it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that regular contacts occur among 
professionals engaged in a common activity, 
with shared norms and roughly similar val- 
ues. 

Substantial correlations were reported be- 
tween time of adoption of study mnovations 
and both relative centrality in the group’s 
communication networks and several rank- 
ings of most-valued sources of information. 
Pioneer adopters of the low adoptive poten- 
tial innovation were identified as “mar- 
ginals,” while earliest adopters of the high 
adoptive potential innovation were found to 
be individuals with high relative centrality 
(“opinion leaders”). 

Two concepts were introduced: (1) “sys- 
tem delay,” in which pioneer adoption of 
the LAP innovation by localite health of- 
ficers with “late” sources of information and 
few peer nominations is reevaluated. It is 
suggested that these pioneers may actually 
be late adopters relative to the time that the 
innovation could have been adopted, and 
that their appearance as earliest adopters 
relative to others in their group is caused 
by the influence system’s deliberate post- 
ponement of adoption of the LAP innova- 
tion until others have assumed the high risks 
involved in its trial. And (2) contrary to 
the current view in diffusion-research litera- 
ture, time of adoption is more likely to bea 
cause than a result of centrality in informa- 
tion networks. 

Data were also presented in support of 
the view that LAP-innovation pioneers in- 
novate to obtain prestige in their commun- 
ities, while HAP-mnovation pioneers adopt 
earliest to gain the admiration of their pro- 
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fessional peers. A modified model of the 
diffusion process among professionals is of- 
fered. Both partial correlations and second- 
ary evidence from the study tend to support 
the model; however, in a nonexperimental 
design with an absence of information re- 
garding possible time-order relationships 
among the variables, it is more appropriate 
to conclude that the current research found 
no evidence which contradicted the proposed 
causal relationships. Future research, util- 
izing experimetal designs in small-group 
situations, should yield the greater control 
needed to further test these causal hypoth- 
eses. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN THE U.S.S.R.: ` 
SOME QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE INDICATORS * 


WALTER D ConNncR 
The University of Michizan 


Juvenile delinguency in the U.S.S.R. has received comparatively little scholarly attention either 
from sociologists interested in deviance or from student: of Soviet affairs. Yet, while data, 
espectally of a statistical variety, are severely limited, the volume of discussion delinquency 
receives in Soviet newspapers and scholarly journals shows that the problem is regarded as 
a Significant one. This paper utilizes much of the avatiable Soviet data and draws upon 
Western scholarship on the U.S.S.R. to provide a picture of delinquency in the Soviet Union. 
Data on age, sex, family backgrounds, education, occuSation and other characteristics of 
delinquents are presented in an attempt to form a tentative picture of the mature and 
quality of Soviet delinquency. 

Generally, there are indications that Soviet delinquency ts similar in many of its aspects 
to parallel phenomenc in other industrial societies. It cppears to be primarily a problem 
involving urban, lower-class male youth whose educatzonal attainments and chances for 
upward mobility are low. According to the limited data assembled, property offenses form 
the single largest category of juvenile offense. On the whole, delinquency does not appear 
to be “protest” cgamst the Soviet system, at least not in any conscious way. Care should 
be exercised, therefore, in any attempt to relate delinquency to larger issues of the stability 


of the Soviet social system. 


N the large volume of literature on juve- 
nile delinquency, little systematic atten- 
tion has been given to this variety of de- 

viance as it exists in communist societies. 
This paper attempts to provide a partial 
remedy for this situation by exploring some 
of the data available on the delinquency 
problem in the Soviet Union. 

Although the data reviewed here do not 
permit a systematic testing of current pro- 
positions concerning delinquency, they do 
present certain elements of interest. The 
contemporary Soviet Union is characterized 
by many of the processes—rapid industriali- 
zation, urgan growth, an increasing (if still 
modest) standard of living—which Western 
students of delinquency have connected with 
juvenile crime in recent years. While such 
elements of similarity between the U.S.S.R. 
and the industrialized societies of the West 
should not be underestimated, nor their 
significance for delinquency in these socie- 
ties overlooked, differences in political ideo- 
logy (as well as day-to-day operation of 


*Support for this study was provided by the 
Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants, 
which made possible e semester of research in the 
USS.R., and by the Center for Russian and East- 
ern European Studies, University of Michigan. I 
am grateful to Thomas Smith and Zvi Gitelman for 
their comments on an earlier version of this paper. 
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political systems) and disparate cultural 
and historical backgrounds suggest that 
there may be differences in delinquency 
which justify an examination of the Soviet 
case, Tke importance for students of deviant 
behavio- per se lies in the elements of a 
cross-cu'tural perspective which such an ` 
examination may introduce, Within the field 
of scholarship on Soviet affairs, deviant be- 
havior remains one of the least examined 
aspects of the contemporary Soviet social 
system. Consideration of delinquency as a 
type of deviance in the U.S.S.R. may thus 
be impo-tant in providing an added perspec- 
tive on the implications of certain character- 
istics of Soviet life for social stability and 
probable directions of change. 

The reasons why Soviet delinquency has 
attracted so little sustained attention are 
evident. Foremost is the lack of quantitative 
data even approximating the range and com- 
prehenstveness necessary to support basic 
generalizations. Even though Soviet sources 
assert that delinquency on the whole is in 
a state cf constant decline, both in incidence 
and seriousness of offenses, they do not pre- 
sent year-by-year reports on number of ju- 
venile offenses or convictions. Thus, there 
is no way to verify, independently of such 
general assertions, any growth or decline 
in the rate of delinquent offenses. Quantita- 
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tive data, usually presented in the form of 
percentages, with absolute numbers unspeci- 
fied, are generally confined to small-scale 
reporting on a particular city or district at 
a particular time, with no indication of how 
representative they are for the U.S.S.R. as a 
whole. ) 

Such reticence in divulging information 
is, at least in part, politically motivated. So- 
viet authorities have a clearly perceived in- 
terest in limiting the nature and quantity of 
“negative” information available about do- 
mestic social conditions. (This is especially 
true in the case of data conspicuously lack- 
ing, such as an all-Union delinquency figure, 
which might reveal a problem whose abso- 
lute size would be embarrassing, even if ju- 
venile crime were, in fact, on the decline) 7 

Practical problems of assembling data, 
however, must not be disregarded in a search 
for political motivation behind every miss- 
ing statistic. Collection of data on offenses, 
arrests and disposition of offenders is a com- 
plex problem for all modern societies, the 
Soviet Union included. Differing modes of 
reporting by court, administrative and po- 
lice organs have been a cause for complaints 
in Soviet legal journals, as has been the 
tendency of some police precincts to under- 
report offenses in their jurisdictions m order 


1The relative weight of delinquency as a pro- 
portion of all Soviet crime does receive some az- 
tention. Data attributed to the U.S.S.R. Prosecutor 
General’s office cite a decline in delinquency from 
5.6% of all criminal acts in 1955 to 2.9% in 1960. 
(Boldyrev, 1964:7). No absolute figures are given, 
however, which would support or negate Soviet 
claims that the absolute incidence of delinquency is 
declining. A more recent study of the crime rate 
over a ten-year period in a region of the Belorus- 
sian S.S.R. suggests, however, that the general 
crime rate is increasing, both in absolute numbers 
of offenses and in relation to population growth. 
Between 1953 and 1963, “crimes per 1000 residents” 
in this region increased by 60%. (Kondrashkov, 
1966:39). 

Publication of nationwide crime statistics ceased 
at the end of the 1920’s, and there is no evidence 
that it will be resumed in the foreseeable future. 
Most criminologists with whom the author spoke 
appear to favor such publication, but cite practical 
difficulties (the apparent near-impossibility of pro- 
viding series of statistics that would cover the in- 
tervening years), as well as questions about the 
social “utility” of making such information public. 
One may presume that the government officialdom, 
especially the Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD) 
gees no reason at all for publication of such figures. 
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0 present the image of effective enforcement 
and prevention. 

For these reasons, the data that I am 
scmpelled to work with are extremely lim- 
ted. Interpretation of such information is 
1 matter of making tentative observations 
on the basis of the quantitative data plus 
nore general information about Soviet so- 
ciety. That any quantitative data have be- 
came available (and only approximately in 
zhe last decade) may be an index of the 
seriousness with which the problem of de- 
inquency is regarded in the U.S.S.R. Most 
af the information is drawn from Soviet legal 
2eriodicals and monographs, which provide 
guidelines for practice to courts, prosecutors 
and police, as well as interviews with Soviet 
criminologists which I have conducted in 
che U.S.S.R. Thus, the data analyzed here 
ire the same as those upon which (at least 
>ertly) operating decisions are made by the 
zuardians of Soviet public order, and it ap- 
pears clear that the regime considers it nec- 
assary to publish them. 

This paper presents much of the available 
soviet data on such aspects of the delin- 
quency problem as age, family background, 
ccupation and social origins of delinquents, 
and types of offenses. The lack of a base N 
n any of the tables reflects the lack of such 
conformation in published Soviet statistics. 
‘While the N’s remzin inaccessible, however, 
-his does not mean that they are so small 
as to relegate the observed percentage dis- 
-butions to the operation of chance, Soviet 
social science In recent years has been in- 
creasingly concerned with, and attentive to 
>roblems caused by, faulty sampling pro- 
cedures. Beyond this, most of the jurisdic- . 
ions from which quantitative data are drawn 
ire predominantly urban, and have large 
vopulations. (For example, the 1959 popu- 
ation of Yaroslavl’ oblast’ was 1,395,627, 
of which 211,001 were in the most “rele- 
vant” age bracket of 10-19 years; for Arch- 
angel oblast’, the corresponding 1959 census 
“igures were, respectively, 1,275,839 and 
184,817. The two Moscow districts fre- 
quently referred to, Krasnopresnensk and 
>ervomaiskii, had 1959 populations, respec- 
ively, of 435,300 and 446,000, placing them 
hird and fourth in size among Moscow’s 17 
districts. As both the courts and the com- 
missions on juvenile affairs are generally 
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organized on the district level, this increases 
the probability that the percentages relating 
to these districts reflect fairly large raw 
totals. ) i 


Types of Offense 


The main sources of information on ju- 
venile offenses are statistics from the Peo- 
ple’s Courts, where criminal cases involving 
adolescents 14 through 17 years old are 
tried, and the Commissions on Juvenile Af- 
fairs, which handle cases of lawbreaking by 
those younger than 14, as well as cases in- 
volving the older group which are remanded 
by the courts, when the offense does not 
seem to warrant criminal prosecution. 

For more serious offenses against property 
or persons, persons 14 or older are liable to 
criminal prosecution. For very minor of- 
fenses, “criminal responsibility” begins at 
16 (though minor offenses by older juveniles 
generally seem to be handled by the com- 
missions). 

Data on cases handled by the Commis- 
sion on Juvenile Aifairs in Krasnopresnensk 
district, Moscow (which imclude “under- 
14’s” and probably exclude many cases of 
older offenders and more serious offenses), 
show the following distribution: “malicious 
mischief and hooliganism,” 26.3%; all theft, 
37.5% (most of which, 26.5%, is recorded 
as “petty”); drunkenness, 8.9%; auto theft, 
5.1%; “manufacture and carrying of arms 
(knives, etc.),” 2.9%; sex offenses and lewd 
acts, 3.0%; repeated running away from 
home, 8.9%; and “other offenses,” 7.4%. 
(Boldyrev, 1964:145). 
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Table 1, where the presence of more seri- 
ous categories of offense will be noted, was 
derived from a survey of court proceedings 
against juveniles in 1961-1963 in Archangel 
oblast’. 

The incompleteness of this table is an 
eloquent example of the problems of deal- 
ing with Soviet statistics. Over 25% of the 
convicted juveniles, and their offenses, re- 
main unaccounted for. The missing delin- 
quents may include those who committed 
less serious acts (since the most serious are 
presented here) but who, because of other 
circumstances (eg, recidivism) were han- 
dled by the courts, rather than being trans- 
ferred to the responsible Commission on Ju- 
venile Affairs. 

Data so fragmentary provide a basis for 
speculation, rather than for drawing con- 
clusions. Yet, at least in these statistics, it 
is clear that violent offenses play a relatively 
small role. Property offenses, primarily car- 
ried out in a nonviolent or concealed man- 
ner, seem to be the single largest category 
of violations those concerned with the pre- 
vention and control of delinquency among 
Soviet youth must cope with. The objects 
stolen (which Soviet sources generally as- 
sert are various consumer items—cigarettes, 
wine, vodka, sports equipment, radios, etc.) 
give some support to a belief that persistent 
scarcities in the Soviet consumer sector, 
which fall heavily on lower class youth whose 
economic resources are limited in any case, 
largely determine the “utilitarian” focus of 
delinquency. Wanton and apparently pur- 
poseless acts of interpersonal violence and 
property destruction do not seem to attract 


TABLE 1, TYPES OF JUVENILE OFFENSE, AS PERCENTAGES OF ALL JUVENILE OFFENSES, 
ARCHANGEL oblast’, 1961-1963 


Year 

Offense 1961 1962 1963 
Homicide 1% 0.8% 0.9% 
Infliction of serious bodily injury ie 3.1 2.9 
Sex offenses A 8.5 8.7 
Hooliganism 9 7.0 6.8 
Open stealing 7 13.7 12.7 
Assault with intent to rob 45 7.7 7.2 
Concealed theft 36.0 32.7 32.0 

TOTALS 70.7% 73.5% 71.2% 


Source: Karasev, 1965:225. 
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the attention or concern of Soviet writers to 
the same degree.? 


Age and Sex 


Data concerning the ages of Soviet de- 
lmquents are somewhat complicated by in- 
consistencies in the way Soviet reporters 
present them. While the age of attainment 
‘of “criminal responsibility” is 14, and one 
is considered legally an adult upon reaching 
18, both offenders below 14 and even 18- 
year olds are included in the statistics, de- 
pending on their source—the courts or the 
juvenile commissions. Table 2 presents data 
gathered from a number of Soviet studies. 

The data in this table present some items 
of interest. Obviously, there are differences 
in the conceptions of Soviet investigators as 
to what type of youth fits the category of 
“delinquent.” The studies, which tmclude 
delinquents under 14 years of age, draw on 
data not from the courts, but from the non- 
judicial Commissions on Juvenile Affairs. 
In these younger categories, the “offenses” 
are often likely to be truancy and running 
away from home, or more vaguely, “incor- 
rigibility”. 

Extremely interesting are the high rates 
of delinquency reported in the 11-13 inclu- 
sive category in Dushanbe (Col. 4) and the 
Proletarskii district of Riga (Col. 3), as op- 
posed to the much lower comparable rates 
for Sverdlovsk and the Kransnopresnensk 
district. in Moscow. Such larger differences 
in the same year (especially the infinitesimal 
6.4% total share of 15-17 year-olds in the 
Dushanbe figures) surely cannot be attrib- 
uted to basic differences in the sorts of de- 
linquency the cities produce. More likely, 
different patterns of “processing” young of- 
fenders, as well as inadequate reporting of 
older delinquents in Riga and Dushanbe, 
exert an influence here.® 


2Exceptions are occasionally noted. Data on 
cases processed over a two-year period in seven 
districts in the Belorussian S.S.R. (by the Com- 
missions on Juvenile Affairs) show that 41.0% of 
all offenses fell in the “malicious mischief and hooli- 
ganism” category, while combined thefts of public, 
state, and personal property totalled 29.5% of all 
offenses. (Shabanov, 1969:76) 

8 For Dushanbe, at least, the very different age 
profile may be explained by the fact that most 
cases involving older offenders are processed by the 
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Court statistics, as opposed to commission 
statistics, show a greater concentration of 
Jelinquency within the 14-through-17 group. 
In the Krasnopresnensk district of Moscow 
(Col. 1), and in both districts of Sverdlovsk 
{Cols. 9-10) for the 1960-1964 period, the 
skare of 17-year olds ig more than twice that 
of 14-year olds (in Sverdlovsk, more than 
Zen times in each case). 

Despite the problems of definition created 
ay selection of data from one source rather 
chan another, Soviet writers generally as- 
sert that delinquency is concentrated in the 
“troublesome” years between 15 and 17. 
‘While data such as that from Archangel 
atlas?’ and the Pervomaiskii district in Mos- 
ow support this, at least one Soviet writer 
ags charged his colleagues with ignoring the 
possibility that the percentage of delin- 
“uents in this age brackets may only reflect 
a similar share of this age group in the total 
cuth population {Min’kovskii, 1964:97). 

Such data as are available on the sex 
breakdown of juvenile offenders seem con- 
¿istent with findings in other societies. Fe- 
male juvenile delinquents are an extremely 
mall minority. For example, the percent- 
ages of females among convicted juveniles in 
the Archangel oblast’ in 1961-1963 were as 
tolows: 1961—2.3%, 1962—2.4%, 1963— 
=.7% (Karasev, 1965: 225). Sex offenses 
zre Involved in many of these cases. Data 
sor 1963 indicate that of all female juvenile 
cffenses 45.0% in Krasnopresnensk district 
: Moscow) and 33.4% in Riga’s Proletarskii 


‘cistrict involved sex (Boldyrev, 1964:147). 


Class Origins 

The interesting question of the class 
crigins of delinquents (as opposed to their 
current worker, student or other occupa- 
Boni is rarely explored in Soviet writings. 
Some information, however, is provided by 
stetistics for 1960-1964 in the Kirov dis- 
trict in Sverdlovsk which give the following 
fgures on social origins of delinquents: 
wcrker’s families, 73.0%; employee’s (i.e. 





Frokuratura and are not referred to the commis- 
gon on juvenile cases (Boldyrev, 1964:136-137). 
Obviously this represenis a somewhat different pro- 
cedure from that prevailing in Moscow and Sverd- 
lavsk, and may indicate that older juvenile offend- 
es receive harsher treatment in Dushanbe than in 
tae other cities, 
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white-collar) families, 23.0%; and collec- 


tive farm families, 4.0% (Kovalev, 1966: 
16). As far as can be ascertained, these 
figures are roughly in line with the weights 
of these groups in the general population. 
Sverdlovsk is an industrial city with over 
three-quarters of a million people. Census 
data for 1959 from Sverdlovsk oblast’ (in- 
cluding a number of smaller cities and rural 
areas in the odlas?’, whose population was 
76% urban in 1959) give the following 
population composition: worker, 69.9%; 
employee, 22.0%; collective farmer, 8.0% 
(Tsentral *noe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie, 
°1963:154). The slightly higher proportions 
of workers’ and employees’, and lower share 
of collective farmers’ families as sources of 
delinquents in a district in the city of 
Sverdlovsk itself would be expected. 
Soviet sources are relatively uniform in 
asserting that standard of living has little 
to do with delinquency—that actual need 
plays a small and ever diminishing role in 
juvenile property offenses. The only direct 
information on this matter was provided 
in a study of “about 100” juvenile recidiv- 
ists in Yarolslavl’ oblast’. To questioning 
on their housing and living conditions at 
time of offense, they replied thus: “we lived 
as well as the average,” 36.4%; “living con- 
ditions were unsatisfactory,” 40.9%; 10.9% 
had no families (Boldyrev, 1961:23). Al- 
though a majority do not complain of sub- 
standard conditions, the largest single group, 
40.9% of the total, do, which itself makes 
questionable Soviet claims that material 
difficulties have little to do with delin- 
quency.* To a question concerning their mo- 
tives, the same group’s replies were dis- 
tributed thus: “money for personal needs,” 
51.8%, “money for vodka and amusements,” 
23.6%. Twenty percent answered that they 


*Tt would, of course, be helpful to have avail- 
able for comparison statements from a random 
sample of Soviet citizens on the same issue of hous- 
ing- and Hving conditions, in order to ascertain 
whether the responses of the juveniles here diverge 
from them in any significant degree. One is tempted 
to predict that they might not. Were this the case, 
it would provide some support for Soviet claims 
that “need” and poor living conditions are not 
factors of overwhelming importance (since ln- 


fluence of matérlal conditions would then not be 


disproportionate), but it would still not alter the 
fact that 40.9% of the recidivists questioned re- 
garded their living conditions as “unsatisfactory.” 


nad stoler “out of foolishness” (Boldyrev, 
1961:23). 


Family Backgrounds 


Much of the Soviet delinquency problem 
m the 1950’s was attributed to the large 
aumber of fatherless families left as a re- 
-ult of the ravages of World War II. Other 
explanations must be sought today. By 
.963, all children who could have been born 
ef fathers killed in the war had reached 18 
ears of age, thus ceasing to be “juveniles.” 
soviet wrizers concentrate today on various 
sorts of functional impairments in family 
Ale, brought about by divorce, desertion, 
znd the like, or numerically complete fam- 
fies whose performance in child socializa- 
Sion and contro] leaves something to be 
desired. 

The largest figure on “incomplete” fam- 
wies that I discovered was from a study of 
‘uveniles convicted of “hooliganism” in 
Taroslavl’ oblast’. Of the convicted, 68% 
had lost one or both parents—55% had 
bst a father, 9% had lost a mother, 4% 
koth parents (Boldyrev, 1961:22). The 
cate of tke study, originally published in 
1960, is not clear, but apparently covers 
the period 1956-1958. It should be noted 
that these are the earliest data we could 
ind, and that the 14-17 age group of the 
Bte 1950’s included many who could have 
Eeen born of fathers claimed by the war. 
Of the 58%, almost all—62% of the 
whole group—had suffered their parental 
Ibsses before they reached twelve years of 
Ege.) 

Later studies (the results of two of which 
ere shown in Table 3) generally indicate 
fiat slightly more than half of all delin- 
cuents come from numerically complete 
families, 

Familial incompleteness, which still looms 
large in the background of delinquency, is 
ro longer so much a product of the death 
cf a parent as of deterioration of relations 
ketween perents. Divorce and desertion are 
rlatively widespread problems in Soviet 
family life, and for many years the demand 
for divorces exceeded the “supply” per- 
riitted by high court costs, long waiting 
ceriods, ard complex procedures, Liberali- 


zation of the divorce laws in late 1965 led 


uP’ 
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TABLE 3. FAMILY SITUATIONS oF Moscow DELINQUENTS, Two DISTRICTS 
District 
Leninski district 
Pervomaiskil district R 
Situation (1962) (1962) (1963) (1964) (1965) 
Lived with 
both parents 53.8% 56.0% 44.4% 53.9% 51.09% 
mother only 31.1* 34.7 47.9 30.7 31.0 
father only 1.2 Ki e 1.1 3.0 
father and stepmother 2.0 2.3 2.2 1.1 wee 
mother and stepfather 3.2 5.9 4.4 7.7 12.0 
others, though parents living 0.8 SEN Ka es ge 
Orphans 2.8 1.0 1.1 5.5 3.0 


Sources: Col. 1: Morozov et al. 1963:114. 
Cols. 2-5: Ostroumov, 1967:31. 


* Figure combines “mother only” category and “father left family” category, which appeared sepa- 


rately in the original Pervomaiskii district figures. 


to an 80% increase in divorces in 1966 over 
1965 (Tsentral’ noe Statisticheskoe Uprav- 
lenis, 1967:93). Added to this are large 
numbers of unwed mothers raising their 
children in a fatherless household—also 
“incomplete” families, 

More and more, however, families which 
are numerically complete but who have 
failed in the task af child socialization are 
condemned by Soviet writers as being at 
the root of much celinquency. A writer in 
an educational journal described one such 
pre-delinquency situation in a family 
(Alemaskin, 1966:27): 


The family in which Lyuba S. was raised 
may serve as a typical example. Its level of 
material and living conditions may be con- 
sidered average, but frequent gaps in the 
father’s work, explained by [his] systematic 
drunkenness, created constant family disor- 
ders. The mother frankly admitted that due to 
conflicts with the husband she often forgot 
about the children. Lyuba was left to her own 
devices. In the family [they were] indifferent, 
if not encouraging, to the fact that she stole 
coal from the stoke-hold for heating the room 
and with her brother took bottles from the 
milkman. And when the girl came to study 
poorly and her stealing was noticed in school, 
the mother denied these facts and did not con- 
demn the deeds of her daughter. 


The offenses of Lyuba and her brother 
are, of course, petty. What draws Soviet 
attention to such families is an evident 
conviction that they are, in many cases, 
the breeding grounds of deeper “antisocial 
attitudes” and the ultimate source of ju- 
venile offenses of a more serious variety. 


Since withdrawing from the high point of 
radical “anti-family” legislation in the 
1920’s, the regime has depended heavily 
on the family as its “delegate” in the task 
of basic socialization. With all evidence 
pointmg toward a continuation of this de- 
pendence, government concern with families 
which fail to socialize their children ade- 
quately seems more likely to mount than 
to decline. 

“Case histories” of delinquent’s family 
lives, like the one seen above, show patterns 
of instability and problems similar to those 
which characterize working- and lower-class 
family life in the industrial West. Field and 
Anderson characterize the Soviet variant as 
the “under-supportive” family (1968:396- 
397): 


The type is met primarily but not exclusively 
among lower socio-economic, usually manual 
workers’ groups. It is fundamentally unstable 
and incapable of providing the child with a 
secure and consistent home surrounding. Typi- 
cally, both parents work because of financial 
pressure. They are beset by the all-too- 
familiar problems of such families in most 
industrial societies: high rates of desertion, 
separation, promiscuity, drinking, brutality, 
and incompatibility, and the’ ever-present 
overcrowding that seems to be the lot of the 
urban poor everywhere. In these families, not 
only is the influence and the example pro- 
vided to the child likely to be negative or 
inadequate (and often emotionally traumatic), 
but supervision, particularly when both par- 
ents work, is haphazard or even nonexistent. 


Such families are, ‘quite obviously, poorly 
equipped to perform functions of socializa- 
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tion and control, While the “under-sup- 
portive” family may not be the modal type 
in the Soviet urban lower classes, its fre- 
quency is probably sufficient to account for 
much of the delinquency problem among 
working-class youth. 


Education 


Since information on the average educa- 
tional attainments of the non-delinquent 
youth population in the U.S.S.R. is frag- 
mentary, the strength of the relationship 
between educational level and likelihood of 
delinquent behavior (or apprehension for 
such behavior) cannot be specified with any 
degree of exactitude.5 This does not, how- 
ever, rule out some general observations con- 
cerning such a relationship. 

First, there is evident concern on the 
part of Soviet educators over a school “drop- 
out” problem which may have a familiar 
ring to American ears. The Soviet adoles- 
cent who leaves school before finishing the 
compulsory eight-year “incomplete secon- 
dary” curriculum is viewed as a potential 
recruit to the ranks of delinquent youth 
(Kozyrev, 1965:pfasstm). Those Soviet 
youths who continue their education past 
the compulsory minimum seem less prone 
to trouble, especially if they continue in 
the academic “track” rather than entering 
a trade or evening school. Finally, as will 
be seen in greater detail below, the youths 
who “drop out” have little occupational 
skill to offer, and often remain unemployed 
—a situation which contains, in the Soviet 
view, high risks of delinquent bebavior.® 


5 However, it is worth noting that only 9% of 
the delinquents in Kirov district, Sverdlovsk (1960- 
1964) had a seven-year education, whereas the age 
structure of the group was such that 50% “should” 
have reached this level (Kovalev, 1966:15~16). 

-8 Of course, some problems of interpretation arise 
here. The “drop-out” -appears to come from work- 
ing-class parents predominantly, while those who 
continue general education past the minimum are 
more likely to be the products of middle-class 
homes, where greater economic and intellectual re- 
sources make for higher educational aspirations. 
Such resources may also extend to protection of 
offspring from official “processing” when they do 
commit delinquent acts, a benefit the “drop-out” 
ig less likely to enjoy. Thus, the possibility that 
middle-class delinquents may be underrepresented 
in the Soviet statistics remains. 

Also, it should be noted that ten years of 
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In a study of delinquents brought to 
court (hence, age 14 and older) in Mos- 
cow’s Pervomaiskii district in 1962, 15.4% 
Fad completed between two and five years 
af schooling; 31.6%, six years; 33.6%, 
seven years (many of these, then, had com- 
pleted “incomplete secondary” education 
according to the old seven-year require- 
ment); 12.5%, eight years; and only 6.9%, 
nine or more years (Morozov et al., 1963: 
111). These figures.do not reflect large 
numbers of 14-year olds in the sixth or 
seventh-year class but still o school; only 
8.9% of the sample (approximately two- 
thirds of all cases in the district) were 14 
years of age, and of the whole group, only 
13.4% were still students in the general 
=ducational system. Additional data for the 
whole RS.F.S.R. (Russian Socialist Fed- 
stated Soviet Republic) show that 29.7% 
Df all convicted juveniles in 1962 had fewer 
zkan four years of school; 57.4%, five to 
seven years, and 12.9%, more than seven 
years (Gus’kov and Gukovskaia, 1963:12). 

There és evidence in these data of real lags 
n educational attainment. The R.S.F.S.R. 
deta cited above refer to “convicted” ju- 
veniles; hence, all age 14 or older. Assuming 
‘hat the almost one-third (29.7%) who had 
“ess than four years of school were all in 
che youngest age group (14), this would 
still place them at least two-three years be- 
kind the six or seven years of school a 14- 
rear old should have completed. The gaps 
may be even larger for 16- and 17-year olds. 

Caution is necessary, however, in connect- 
ing the “drop-out” problem to delinquency. 
The volume of complaints in the Soviet 
press about educators who permit violations 
cf the compulsory education law is large; 
æn] almost surely, a majority of “drop-outs” 
co not become delinquents, Fifteen years 


s-hpoling is about all that any delinquent youth in 
tae U.S.S.R. could have. Since the average age for 
eatering school is seven years, the delinquent (or 
mordeviant adolescent) at age 17, the last year of 
hs legal minority, could scarcely have finished 
more than ten grades. Without data on average 
educational attainments for minors by one-year 
Are groups, it is difficult to state how typical or 
atypical ten years of completed schooling is for 
azy Soviet 17 year-old, delinquent or not, and thus 
whether the better-educated are underrepresented 
merely among delinquents, or are only a ee 
p-raon of the population at large. 
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is the minimum legal age for full-time em- 
ployment in the U.S.S.R. “Dropping out” 
at this age may not have quite the same 
implications for the Russian adolescent as 
it does for his American counterpart. 

The “complete” drop-out—he who 
‘neither works nor studies’—presents a du. 
ferent problem, Soviet writers consider him 
dangerous because he lies outside of either 
a school or labor “collective,” and hence 
beyond the system’ of semi-formalized 
primary-group relationships which should 
influence his behavior in officially approved 
directions. 

He represents a failure for Soviet educa- 
tion’s “moral mission” as well, in that he 
remains unconvinced that work is “man’s 
material and morel necessity” and that “he 
who does not work, neither. shall he eat.” 
While this category may be small in abso- 
lute numbers, its delinquency rate is a cause 
of serious concern. It shows the limits of 
effectiveness of an ideologically supported 
state monopoly over education and the 
formation of youth organizations in pro- 
ducing the sort of youth the regime desires. 

The Soviet school, from all indications, 
does little to supply those elements of 
“morality” and self-control which deficient 
family environments fail to inculcate. Teach- 
ers and administrators are taken to task 
for a narrow “professionalization” of their 
functions, a concentration on subject-matter 
instruction which evades responsibility for 
discussing and providing guidance on prob- 
lems of ethics and morals (Min’kovskii, 
1966:11). Much in the manner of Ameri- 
can primary and secondary education, both 
administration and teaching staff in the 
Soviet schools show a bias in favor of chil- 
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dren with “middle-class” attributes—orderly 
behavicr and attention in class, prepared- 
ness and willingness to study, etc. The ten- 
dency in many schools is to avoid trouble 
by tramsferring children with academic or 
disciplinary problems to another school, or, 
with okler adolescents, to employ the fic- 
tion of transferring them to an “evening 
school for working youth,” even when it 
is dea: that adolescents lacking training 
will find it difficult to get a job (see, e.g., 
Beliakcva et al., 1968:66-68). 

If school does not provide an answer to 
the prcblems working-class youth raise for 
the system, their experience in the factories 
which are their probable destination does 
not, either. If anything, it exacerbates some 
conditions already present, and confirms 
other patterns of behavior (such as heavy 
drinking) frequent in “under-supportive” 
families. 


Occupction 


Findings in this area are seemingly con- 
tradictory, Data for a four-city study 
(Table 4) at first glance convey the im- 
pression that delinquency is basically a 
phenomenon involving youth still in school. 
Howev2r, the data presented here were 
drawn from the same study that provided 
columrs 1 through 4 of Table 2. Thus, 
presumably aH juvenile “troublemakers,” 
even those under 14 years of age, are in- 
cluded While many 15 and 16 year-olds, 
delinquent and non-delinquent alike, are no 
longer in school, few in the “under 14” cate- 
gory aze already “drop-outs.” Limiting con- 
sideration to ages 14-17 would probably 
have produced a much smaller percentage 


TABLE 4. OCCUPATIONS OF SOVIET DELINQUENTS, FouR-Ciry Groe, 1963 


Cccupation 
Evening- Children’s Neither 
Day-school school Trade school home work nor No 

City students students students inmates Workers study - data 
Moscow (Krasnopres~ 

nensk district) 37.0% oes 16.1% 22.0% 20.5% 4.4% 
Sverdlovsk 68.0 2.5 ES 18.3 9.1 2.1 
Riga (Proletarskil 

district) 68,3 8.2 1.1 KS 6.1 9.2 7.1 
Dushanbe 64.6 Are SES? 14.5 3.2 17.7 ste 


Source: Boldyrev, 1964:137. 
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of all delinquents in the “day-school stu- 
dent” category. In addition, concentration 
of agency attention (or reporting) on the 
under-14 group was marked in Riga, and 
even more so in Dushanbe. Since both 
Tables 2 and 4 involve the same sample 
of cases for the four cities, it is not surpris- 
ing that over two-thirds of the delinquency 
in Riga and Dushanbe appears to involve 
day-school students, into which category 
virtually all juveniles under 14 should fall.’ 

Other information further alters the pic- 
ture. A sample study of case records, ap- 
parently in the Moldavian S.S.R., which 
concentrated on those age categories (14 
and up) to whom criminal charges are ap- 
plicable, produced the conclusion that about 
half of all delinquents were working youth, 
while another quarter “neither work nor 
study.” Convictions predominated in the 
16-17 age group (Akhmedzianova and Gu- 
kovskaia, 1966:62-63). Another study con- 
cludes that two-thirds of Moscow’s juvenile 
delinquency in 1963 was accounted for by 
young workers. (Kuznetsov, 1964:93). In 
1962, in Moscow’s Pervomaiskii district, 
61.1% of all youths brought to court were 
workers (Morozov eż al., 1963:112), while 
a study of the Kirov and Ordzhonikidze dis- 
tricts of Sverdlovsk (1960-1964) attributed 
about half of recorded delinquency to work- 
ers (Kovalev, 1966:15). 

Though we do not know how much of 
the adolescent population in the Pervomai- 
skii district is in day schools, it is sugges- 
tive that in 1962 only 13.4% of the delin- 
quents there were from these institutions, 
and 17.8% from the professional-technical 
schools (Morozov et al, 1963:113-114), 
(the latter far exceeding the share such 
students show in Table 4). 

Major risks of delinquency are perceived 
in those who “neither work nor study.” 
The Pervomaiskii district data (1962) 
credit them with 7.7% of the delinquent 
acts processed by the courts (Morozov et al., 
1963:112). Twenty percent of those ju- 
veniles in the Kirov and Ordzhonikidze dis- 
tricts who neither worked nor studied were 


TIt is noted as well that the share of young 
workers in delinquency increases with level of in- 
dustrial development in cities, thus, the larger in- 
cidence of such adolescents in the figures for Mos- 
cow and Sverdlovsk (Boldyrev, 1964:136-137). 
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delinquents. (However, they made up only 
2.57 and 0.59%, respectively, of the ages 
-€-18 population in these districts) (Kova- 
æv, 1966:16). It would seem this category 
=3 most overrepresented, according to its 
zbsolute size, in the delinquent population. 
A major source of “recruitment” to these 
ranks is the “drop-out” phenomenon al- 
ady discussed (see Kozyrev, 1965:84). 
The degree to which other categories are 
cver- or under-represented is difficult to de- 
termine. When “delinquency” is limited to 
the 14-17 group, a one-half to two-thirds 
share for young workers may not be dis- 
proportionate, or only slightly so, to the 
Eroportion of such youth in the whole 
edolescent population. The same might be 
said of juveniles in the professional-techni- 
cal institutions, while day-school students 
in general educational institutions are prob- 
abiy less delinquent for their numbers than 
are other groups. More informative Soviet 
scatistics, if available, would greatly aid us 
i2 determining which groups are most de- 
lanquency-prone, On balance, however, it 
szems safe to say that the “modal” delin- 
quent is drawn from a working-class back- 
gound. The category of “those who neither 
work nor study” probably includes work- 
img-class drops-outs as well as some “gilded 
youth”—~children of the bureaucratic mana- 
garial classes who live at the expense of in- 
dulgent parents. Though their visibility 
(>romoted by occasional “exposé” stories in 
tle Soviet press) is high, their number, as 
well as the size of the whole “neither work 
nor study” category, seems relatively small. 
Young workers, all in all, still are objects 


Oo special attention. Soviet writers recognize 


that many working youths are not suff- 
crently trained and that for many 15 and 
15 year-olds entrance into the labor force 
has come too early to allow for maximal 
chances of adjustment to the general prob- 
lens of adolescence, since specific demands 
oz an adult work situation are already being 
imposed. Another source of worry is in- 
fcrmal socialization by older workers on the 
jcb, involving the induction of youth into 
sich traditions as payday drinking bouts 
(Sakharov, 1965:22). Such workers are held 
tc be the carriers and propagators of “sur- 
viwals.” Soviet sources do not consider the 
pessibility that such drinking practices may 
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represent standard working-class behavior 
patterns. 

The problems of such working youth are 
manifold.’ Ill-prepared and often assigned 
to low-paying, menial jobs, they are in many 
cases housed in dormitories and lead a dull 
life. Educationally and culturally deprived, 
they are not strongly motivated toward par- 
ticipaton in amateur arts, hobby circles and 
other “healthy” leisure activities (Min’kov- 
skii, 1966:11). Furthermore, the attraction 
of the officially sponsored Komsomol is 
weak for young workers. Indeed, it repre- 
sents a part of the “organized” environment 
from which many working youth “drop out” 
as they leave school. Komsomol member- 
ship among young workers is low, in com- 
parison to membership among students. 

In the problems of excessive drinking and 
“hooliganism” among young workers, Soviet 
writers see the effects of premature libera- 
tion from family controls (which in “under- 
supportive” families may never have been 
strong), of having one’s own money to spend 
without any strong sense of what is worth- 
while, and of indifference on the part of 
management to the fate of new entrants mto 
the labor force. (See Tikunov, 1964:30; 
Troshin, 1965:25-27). There is no evident 
reason to think them wrong in such an analy- 
sis. But in its broader ramifications the 
problem of the young Soviet worker is a 
general one for industrial societies—the 
problem of “fitting” persons with low levels 
of education and skill into an occupational 
structure grown Increasingly complex; which 
provides decreasing room for them. The 
readiness with which factory managers fire 
young workers, even illegally, suggests that 
their usefulness in production is often mar- 
ginal. Nor is there much eviderice that early 


8 It should be noted here as well that becoming 
a worker is often difficult for the adolescent just 
out of school (even those from technical schools). 
Despite the responsibility generally lodged with 
the Commissions on Juvenile Affairs: to see that 
school-leavers are provided with jobs, many youths 
remain unemployed. Managerial reluctance to hire 
young people who, according to labor legislation 
ia force, must recaive full wages for a shortened 
work week, and the greater hiring and firing free- 
dom of managers since the economic reforms ex- 
plain part of this problem. Economic planning 
organs frequently underestimate the numbers of 
new jobs needed to provide graduating students 
with employment (see Conquest, 1967:37-39). 
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years on the job are used to further one’s 
more general education: in one study, it was 
found that only 17.4% of a group of minors 
working in factories were continuing with 
part-time study (Boldyrev, 1962:131). It 
may be argued that large changes are needed 
both in the time and mode of an adolescent’s 
induction into the labor force, and in the en- 
vironment he encounters after his induc- 
tion, before the relationship between young 
worker status and delinquency undergoes 
any significant change. 


Additional Considerations 


While many more questions are raised 
than are answered by statistics of the sort 
we have seen thus far, other information 
from Soviet 'sources provides some back- 
ground to an understanding of the phenom- 
enon. Notably, drunkenness is a serious 
problem among youth, as it is among the 
adult male population. It is asserted, for 
example, that in “almost 90% of the cases 
of hooliganism in Archangel oblast’, the of- 
fending minors were drunk” (Karasev, 1965: 
228). Studies in a corrective labor institu- 
tion for juveniles revealed that 89% had 
committed their offenses while drunk, and 
that prior to their latest offenses 54% had 
either been brought to the attention of the 
police for hooliganism, or to a “sobering-up 
station” because of public drunkenness 
(Prikhod’ko, 1965:16). 

“Gang delinquency” of the American type 
does not appear to be characteristic of the 
Soviet scene. While most juvenile offenders 
seem to act with others (in Archangel oblast’ 
approximately three-quarters for the years 
studied), the “groups” themselves are small 
and apparently rather unstable (Karasev, 
1965:227). There is little general evidence 
of concern over large-membership gangs with 
relatively stable structures, leaders and the 
like. 

A matter of some concern is the contribu- 
tion of deviant or irresponsible adults to de- 
linquency. For example, violations com- 
mitted by juveniles in Archangel oblasť at 
the “incitement” of adults, as a percentage 
of all juvenile offenses, totalled 41.7% in 
1961, 28.0% in 1962, and 23.0% in 1963 
(Karasev, 1965:225). Much of this “‘incite- 
ment” amounts to getting juveniles intoxi- 
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cated—-the state in which they commit so 
many of their offenses. In view of the seri- 
ousness of the problem, it has been proposed 
that equal responsibility for such offenses 
be imposed upon the adults who contributed 
to the offense by supplymg the mmor with 
liquor (Sakharov, 1965:22). But coopera- 
tive criminal enterprises, with older crim- 


_inals making use of youthful auxiliaries. on 


a relatively organized basis, do not appear 
as part of the picture. 

Though it is not within the scope of this 
article to discuss Soviet correctional mea- 
sures and institutions for juveniles,® their 
failure or success touches directly upon the 
problems at hand. Recidivism concerns So- 
viet students of delinquency, even though 
the rates reported are regarded as “low” in 
comparison with those of adult offenders. 
Among delinquents in the years 1960-1964 


„in Sverdlovsk’s Kirov and Ordzhonikidze 


districts, 14% in the former and approxi- 
mately 10% in the latter had more than one 
conviction (Kovalev, 1966:15). Once a ju- 
venile has been convicted, his road back to 
society is difficult. One study of a group of 
juveniles released after serving sentences in 
a corrective-labor colony showed that 30% 
had committed another offense within two 
years after release, and that, after three 
years, this figure had increased to 35% 
(Prikhod’ko, 1966:19-20). Problems arise 
in inadequate supervision of post-release 
life, much of recidivism being laid to re- 
newal of association with trouble-prone com- 
panions, Reintegration into productive life 
(or, more likely, getting one’s first job) 
is likewise difficult. Questioned six months 
after release, 87% of the group cited above 
had experienced trouble in getting employ- 
ment. Help from the Commission on Ju- 
venile Affairs, the courts, the police and the 
prosecutor’s office was extended in 34% of 
the cases, but did not, apparently, eliminate 
these difficulties (Prikhod’ko, 1966:19-20). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The limitations and vagueness of the avail- 
able data in turn, limit, the conclusions that 
can be made concerning delinquency in the 
U.S.S.R. One general conclusion, however, 


®¥For a discussion of correctional policies and 
institutions, see Connor, 1968:73-95. 
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seems supportable: delinquency, as a Soviet 
social problem, is closely related to the broad 
structural properties of contemporary So- 
tiet society, in a way not very dissimilar 
to delinquency in other industrial societies. 
The U.S.S.R. has not been able to escape 
tae consequences of its own industrializa- 
t.on and urbanization, and among these must 
be counted delinquency in its current form. 

Industrial development in the period of 
tae early five-year plans created, in its con- 
centration of population in rapidly growing 
urban areas, a true urban proletariat. The 
emphasis on heavy industry coincided with 
an unwillingness to invest in housing con- 
struction and other public facilities com- 
mensurate with urban growth. Low wages, 
fcod shortages, and massive overcrowding in 
ccmmunal apartments reproduced in the 
U.S.S.R. many of the conditions which 
nearked the 19th century industrial revolu- 
tien in the West. While such extreme de- 
ptivation is no longer the lot of the urban 
masses, overcrowding is still a problem in 
Scviet cities. Although the supply and qual- 
itr of consumer goods have improved, urban 
working-class life still reflects a drabness and 
lack of choice attributable to continued fav- 
orng of heavy over consumer industry. It 
is in this milieu that Soviet working-class 
youth grow; while it may represent the “av- 
erage” standard of living, nonetheless it rep- 
resents considerable disadvantage in rela- 
tien to the situation of the children of the 
Soviet elite and semi-elite. 

As a milieu it is, for most youth born into 
it, a permanent one, While relatively broad 
opportunities for upward mobility presented 
themselves to talented and willing proleta- 
rian youth im the years following the Revol- 
ution, these were not of the sort which re- 
suked in a complete inversion of the old 
middle-class and proletariat (see Feldmes- 
ser 1953). With the consolidation of status 
advantages by the “new class” in the USSR, 
the opportunities for cross-class mobility 
wee further reduced. We may speculate 
that today’s Soviet society is characterized 
by a hardening of inter-stratum boundaries, 
anc the perspectives of Soviet working-class 
yocth for transcending their origins neces- 
sary limited. The home environments in 
whrh they spend their early years leave 
them relatively handicapped in academically 
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competitive primarv and secondary school 
situations, as witnessed in the apparent pre- 
dominance of working-class families as the 
source of academic and disciplinary “prob- 
lem children.” Moreover, space in Soviet 
higher educational institutions is limited, 
and competition is strong for the places 
available. Working-class adolescents do not 
fare well in such competitions. Informal con- 
versations with some Soviet parents testify to 
. the not-unfamiliar desire of their children 
to be done with school at the minimum leav- 
ing age and secure a job which will offer 
some immediate rewards. “Deferred gratifi- 
cation” is more characteristic of middle-class 
Soviet adolescents. 

Certamly, the working-class milieu seems 
to be the major source of Soviet delinquents. 
In private conversation, if not in prmt, many 
Soviet criminologists will come close to ac- 
kowledging that the “defective immediate 
environment” they see as the breeding- 
ground for delinquency, when taken as a 
whole, adds up to a characterization of the 
“undesirable” elements of the working-class 
milieu. On the basis of the current data, it 
is not feasible to present this milieu as a 
“lower-class culture” or “delinquent sub- 
culture” as these terms are conventionally 
employed. To make the acceptance or re- 
jection: of such an interpretation possible 
would require closer observation of the So- 
viet scene than is now possible. Yet it can 
be argued that it is predominantly in this 
working-class milieu that the roots of Soviet 
delinquency lie. Frequently, poor housing 
conditions, familial instability, lack of suc- 
cess in school traceable to the absence of a 
favorable environment at home, and limited 
possibilities of transcending the working- 
class mode of life—all these may combine to 
create both frustration and a feeling that 
one has “little to lose” by illegal behavior. 
“Hooligan” acts and theft probably repre- 
sent gains for such youth—the former break- 
ing a pattern of boredom, which seems to 
be a common complaint among youth, and 
the latter merely a way to acquire articles 
(vodka, radios, clothing, etc.) which repre- 
sent an alleviation of the/drabness of daily 
life. 

It is tempting, perhaps, to seek connec- 
tions between the political realities of the 
Soviet system and the delinquency prob- 
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lem. But delinquency itself shows little evi- 
dence of beng a political protest—if pro- 
test at all, its objective is more the drabness 
and boredom of much of the lives Soviet 
lower-class adolescents lead. These condi- 
tions themselves, however, reflect political 
facts. Constant over-commitment of re- 
sources to heavy industry at the expense of 
the consumer sector, centralized planning 
and allocation of materials which limit va. 
riety and produce adequate but not “styl- 


` ish” clothing, furniture and other durable 


goods—these economic facts are the prod- 
ucts of political decisions and make up the 
“drabness” which Western visitors so often 
observe. On the other hand, the regime’s 
largely successful efforts to prevent the de- 
velopment of an independent “youth cul- 
ture,” and its provision of largely immobile 
youth organizations as an officially-spon- 
sored alternative, contribute something to 
the boredom of which young people com- 
plain. 

In summary, the Soviet delinquency prob- 
lem appears as a phenomenon comparable in 
many ways to delinquency in other indus- 
trial societies. There is little evidence to 
support any hypothesis that it represents a 
threat to the stability of the Soviet system, 
except in the indirect sense in which it 
shows alienation from certain aspects of that 
system. Perhaps the most interesting ques- 
tion—what percentage of Soviet youth is 
in fact delinquents—is unanswerable under 
the present conditions of absence of data. 
Nor does it seem likely that these data will 
be made available in the foreseeable future. 
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REACTIVE SUBSYSTEMS * 


Frank W. YOUNG 
Comel University 


Reactive subsystems are those groups whose activity is in opposition to the policies of 
the system in which they participate. The principal variable requiring explanation is 
solidarity, defined as the degree to which the meaning areas maintained by the subsystem 
manifest a “focused” pattern. This definition ts shown to imply well-known empirical 
aspects of solidarity movements, such as their boundary maintaining activity, distinctive- 
ness, tendency to subsume all group activity, dramatization, development of a calculus of 
group progress and enemy-orientation. The general problem of measurement is reviewed. 
Increased solidarity is explained as an outcome of a particular structural discrepancy, where 
ihe differentiation of group structure is greater than the symbolic recognition accorded it 
by the incorporating system. The hypothesis is used to reinterpret a Seneca Indian revitali- 
zation movement, protest movements in 19th-century France and the structure of ideologies 


in countries with delayed industrialization. 


T is widely thought by students of “col- 
| lective behavior” that phenomena as di- 

verse as nationalism, revolutions, strikes, 
riots, protest movements, sects, revitaliza- 
tion or nativistic movements, and perhaps 
even women’s fashion share a common de- 
nominator. One way to characterize their 
similarity is to say that they are all “reac- 
tive subsystems.” Despite their many dis- 
similar characteristics, they all reflect op- 
position to policies held by the larger 
incorporating structure of which they are 
a part. Such a classification distinguishes be- 
tween adjacent system levels, and assumes 
that the activity of the subsystem is oriented 
to that of the system. This model is over- 
simplified, of course, because subsystem 
activity is not always confined to the in- 


*{ am indebted to the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences for the time and 
facilities that made this paper possible. The re- 
vision of an earlier version of this paper profited 
greatly from the penetrating criticism of Morris 
Zelditch, as well as from comments of the staff and 
graduate students of the Department of Sociology 
at Stanford. 
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corporating system, and, in fact, the boun- 
daries may not be as sharp as is connoted 
by the terms “system” and “subsystem.” 
Also, other subsystems may be interposed 
between a given subsystem and its contain- 
ing structure so that direct interaction is 
significantly modified. 

Another implicit assumption is somewhat 
more problematic. The containing system 
is assumed to be an emergent from the in- 
teraction of the smaller units. However, 
some cases, such as the isolated aboriginal 
bands in Australia or New Guinea, or even 
subregions in countries like France or Italy 
before a national structure appeared, seem 
to contradict the assumption. On the other 
hand, there is almost always a rudimentary 
superstructure. Goods and news are ex- 
changed; young men seek wives in other vil- 
lages: and even interregional hostilities link 
the smaller unit into a larger pattern. Thus, 
the institutional stability of the containing 
system is a matter of degree, but its exist- 
ence can be assumed for theoretical pur- 
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DEFINITION AND MEASUREMENT OF 
REACTIVENESS 


The term “reactive subsystems,” although 
useful as a classification, is not easy to in- 
corporate into the language of variables and 
hypotheses. Therefore, the term “solidarity” 
may be substituted and defined as the de- 
gree to which the social symbols maintained 
._ by a group are organized to convey a fo- 
cused definition of the situation. The em- 
phasis here is on the formal patterning of 
the symbolically represented meaning areas 
of the group, and such words as interlock- 
ing, coherent, unified, etc. will be used in- 
terchangeably even though there is an ir- 
reducible element of vagueness in them. 
This definition is similar to other recent 
characterizations of “collective behavior” 
in its abstract phrasing, but it differs from 
them in its stress on the pattern of symbols. 
Smelser’s (1963:8) conception of the mobili- 
zation of actors to “redefine social action,” 
Wallace’s (1956:265) assumption that the 
actors wish to “construct a more satisfying 
culture,” or Bittmer’s (1963:932) emphasis 
on finding “a unified and internally con- 
sistent interpretation of the world” all re- 
volve around the idea of mobilization. It is 
not denied that men do organize and tkat a 
focused pattern of sign-vehicles is a conse- 
quence of such activity, but the shift of 
emphasis is necessary for the purpose of this 
paper. 

It is easy to imagine a number of ways 
that symbols may be organized so that 
“focus” appears. The structure may consist 
of one dominant symbol and other lesser 
ones as context, or all may reflect a smele 
theme. Alternatively, overarching or bridg- 
ing symbols, such as the name of a couniry’s 
leader or even a term such as “citizen,” or 
“brother,” may interlink the others so as to 
create a coherent structure. To some degree 
all of these interpretations are implied in 
the ensuing discussion, and it seems unneces- 
sary to make a particular choice at this time. 
However, if a choice were to be made, it 
would probably favor a conception in terms 
of mutual interlocking, with or without 
overarching symbols, such that more or less 
convergence of the meaning structure is 
achieved. This strategy is illustrated by 
Wagemann’s (1969) recent study of 124 


~hinese Communist short stories. She con- 
structed a Guttman scale consisting of at 
.east one sentence in the story for each of 
che following categories: a rural setting; 
classification of a stranger by a kin or 
iendship term; the present as an advance 
over the past; past hardships; Mao Tse- 
Tung; Communism, and counterrevolution- 
aries, rightists, etc. as enemies. The cumula- 
-ive relationship of these items seems to 
reflect an increasing focus of the belief struc- 
rure. 

Institutionalized behavior may also mani- 
zest the required pattern. One of the first 
scales (Young, 1965) based on this definition 
interpreted selected male institutions as re- 
ilecting an increasingly focused definition of 
the situation. The scale items were: exclu- 
Sive male activity participated in by all 
edult males and protected by physical or 
Lormative perception barriers; ritualization, 
et least in part, of male activities; definite 
ranking of the men; and training or plan- 
ting for war, In this scale, the element of 
mobilization and coordinated activity is 
strong, but it is interpreted as a direct mea- 
cure of a coherent symbolic structure. 

The general operational strategy reflected 
ia these examples is evident, but some more 
Easic operational assumptions must be made 
explicit. ‘The first is the interchangeability 
cf data types. Although sociologists gener- 
ally agree that artifacts, patterns of be- 
kavior, and patterns of words may all be 
used as a basis of measuring dimensions of 
social meaning, the widespread distinction 
ketween norms, values and beliefs on the 
ane hand, and the kehavior which these are 
sipposed to be guiding on the other, seems 
to deny the principle. Similarly, the sharp 
distinctions made between such categories 
as “economic,” religious” or, “technological” 
siggest that they are taken as more than 
tie common-sense classifications generally 
available in a complex society. Nonetheless, 
al these traditional distinctions are denied 
by the operational assumption that must 
be made if a concept such as solidarity is to 
be adequately measured. 

The second operational assumption is that 
solidarity may always be interpreted as re- 
f—Ecting the activity of generalized groups, 
sich as the family, the community or the 
nation. Admittedly, some specialized groups, 
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such as plantations, bureaucracies or reli- 
gious sects may take on generalized char- 
acteristics, and if so, should be so classified. 
As an operational principle, however, spe- 
cialized situations should be avoided. Thus, 
a panic in a movie theatre is more usefully 
interpreted as an attribute of the neighbor- 
hood on which the theatre draws rather than 
as an instance of a class of “panics.” Even 
rural rebellions typically have a regional 
base, Observing this rule alerts one to the 
possibility that a particular event may be 
simply part of a broader picture. Were urban 
riots treated as an aspect of ghetto solidar- 
ity, it would be possible to build measures 
that are more directly relevant to social 
theory than the counts of deaths and casual- 
ties presently in use. 

The third basic operational assumption 
is that solidarity, like any other variable, 
may be crosscut by other variables so that 
the empirical form of the phenomenon is 
radically changed. Thus, revolutions and ur- 
ban riots represent different system levels 
and are therefore not directly comparable. 
Although such classification is not under- 
taken here, such a rule is necessary if re- 
active subsystems are to be defined in terms 
other than the content of the beliefs. 

The solidarity concept can be further ex- 
plicated by stating as generalizations a range 
of empirical aspects which, although they 
are here interpreted as true by definition, 
have typically been phrased as hypotheses. 
The first of these is that the delineation of 
the subsystem’s boundary becomes sharper 
as solidarity increases. This well-known gen- 
eralization about solidary groups has taken 
many forms: the ingroup-outgroup contrast, 
the intensification of boundary-maintaining 
activity, the break with the past, and the 
self-isolating tendencies of sect groups. What 
it means is that the members of a solidary 
group create or adapt symbols of group iden- 
tity so that the social perception of group 
membership, which is what social boundaries 
consist of, is facilitated. However, such iden- 
tity symbols almost always tie the other 
symbolic activity of the group together so 
that the overall pattern becomes more co- 
herent, Thus, the generalization merely 
specifies the definition of solidarity. 

A second generalization is that uniqueness 
increases with solidarity, The creation of a 
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tightly interlocked structure of meaning in- 
creases the distinctiveness of the subsystem 
as viewed from the typically less tightly 
articulated structure of meaning maintained 
by the incorporating system. A rising new 
school of art or a scientific paradigm always 
stands out at first. Bittner (1963) has in- 
directly made this point in explaining why 
radical groups are, by definition, at odds 
with the world. In contrast to the attempt of 
such groups to achieve an internally con- 
sistent interpretation of the world, the 
normal, ordinary, traditionally sanctioned 
world view accepts the complexity and es- 
sential ambiguity of the cognitive and evalu- 
ative standards that characterize everyday 
life. But uniqueness if later incorporated into 
the wider symbolic patterns is innovation. 
Thus, solidary groups are necessary for so- 
cial change. 

A third generalization is that solidarity 
entails the increasing subsumption of avail- 
able structures; it is totalitarian. There are 
increasing attempts to “purify” belief, to 
make sure that no part of the activity of 
subgroups or individuals is left free from 
co-optation or reinterpretation, and to pro- 
claim all equipment, land or construction as 
open to exappropriation.t The process 
reaches out, scooping up patterns of thought, 
behavior and artifact available at the system 
level, and down, reinterpreting the activity 
of subgroups and individuals normally out- 
side the official purview. There is a double 
threat to the individual or subgroup in this 
ideological elaboration. Not only is the new 
formula antithetical to the pragmatic, and 
in any. event diversified, considerations of 
the normally institutionalized world, but the 
frequent sharp shifts in the basic assump- 
tions of the ideological formula that come 
about when new leaders and their assistant 
ideologues take over make it impossible for 
even those within the movement to feel safe. 

A fourth generalization is that dramatiza- 
tion increases with solidarity, Dramatization 
is the manipulation of symbols so that partic- 
ular meanings become salient. It is a commu- 
nication strategy that involves the arrange- 
ment of the components of a message so that 


1 Coser (1967) has aptly summarized these char- 
acteristics with his phrase “greedy organization.” 
Other aspects are discussed in Kanter (1968) and 
Young (1967). 
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a particular focus is achieved. But that, of 
course, is what solidarity is, and the coinci- 
dence of definition suggests that the overall 
process of solidarity may be thought of as a 
group-level communication strategy. 

A fifth generalization is that increasing 
solidarity involves the formulation and 
sharpening of a calculus of group progress. 
In the last 50 years solidary nations have 
tended to use the rhetoric of economics, such 
as “attaining the take-off point” or “increas- 
ing the Gross National Product” as their 
measure of progress. Smaller units talk of 
“making a profit.” Even so, nationalistic 
formulas such as “manifest destinv” or “Le- 
bensraum” are not dead by any means. 
Other versions of such verbal yardsticks deal 
with religious duty, throwing off colonial 
yokes of various types, and the pursuit of a 
wide range of lofty moral ideals. As solidar- 
ity Increases, the variety of synonyms for 
the accepted calculus of progress increases 
but, at the same time, the variation in 
meaning narrows, Clearly, the phenomencn 
is simply another aspect of the increasing 
focus of the definition of the situation, but 
it is of particular interest because it may 
be the source of value standards that are 
later taken over by other sectors of the so- 
ciety. 

A sixth generalization is: solidary struc- 
tures are increasingly enemy-oriented. The 
apparent paranoic tendencies of solidary 
groups are well known, but Coser (1954: 
104 ff), following out the initial insights of 
Simmel, has stressed the tendency of “‘strug- 
gle groups” to search for enemies, and on 
occasion to invent them. The internal analog 
of this process is the tendency oi solidary 
groups to find scapegoats. But from the 
point of view of the solidary concept, the 
symbolic work required to find or invent an 
enemy is not different in kind from thet re- 
quired to realize solidarity. 


A STRUCTURAL EXPLANATION OF 
SOLIDARITY 


If the foregoing genaralizations are ac- 
cepted as valid derivations from the defini- 
tion of solidarity—although empirical tests 
should still be made—then the problem for 
explanation is why a given group may show 
high solidarity and why solidarity some- 
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times declines. The explanation that follows 
assumes the subsystem-system frame of ref- 
erence previously outlmed. Moreover, it is 
assumed that all system levels have their 
representative spokesmen—presidents, re- 
gional leaders, community officials, etc. who 
articulate in a very concrete way what the 
Sociologist measures as a formal variable 
of structure. However, the statesman or 
group spokesman is not the only communica- 
tor. If the tautological relationship that has 
been claimed for solidarity and dramatiza- 
tion has been understood, it is easy to see 
how social structure itself communicates. 
Solidary groups are ipso facto dramatic and 
would be so even if they did not have char- 
ismatic leaders, although they frequently do. 
Furthermore, no complicated assumptions 
as to the powers of perception of group lead- 
=rs are required if communication is a mat- 
ter, fundamentally, of mteractions among 
Drganizations. A regional leader has merely 
to ask what is happening in a particular 
village, and then to note events in his own 
village, to know that a message has been 
sent, and in a certain degree to understand 
what it is. 

The solidarity hypothesis, as it may be 
called, involves two antecedent variables in 
combination. The first is differentiation, de- 
ned as the diversity of meaning areas 
naintained by a social system, and the sec- 
ond is relative centrality, defined as the de- 
zree to which the identity symbols of a sub- 
system are included in the symbolic structure 
of the incorporating structure. The definition 
3f differentiation is equivalent to the fa- 
miliar functionalist concept, although it is 
dhrased here as diversity of meaning, areas, 
~ather than of functions. It is easily mea- 
sured with indices of the diversity of institu- 
-ions,? or, more weakly with aggregate mea- 
„ures of individual characteristics such as 
education or occupation. 

The concept of relative centrality is new, 
at least in this context. The term comes from 
Savelas’ (1960) study of communication 
networks in small groups, but for present 
purposes, it has been reinterpreted as the 
elegree to which the system “recognizes” the 


2 At the national level, scales such as those con- 
structed by Cutright (1963) and R. Young (1968) 
lustrate the approach. Community level scales are 
wontained in Young et al, (1968). 
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subsystem. Therefore, measurement proce- 
dures based on such phenomena as diplo- 
matic and/or political representation are 
preferable to transaction estimates such as 
trade, mail flow, or airlme travel, although 
these still hold promise. In all cases, of 
course, a precise index of the subsystem’s 
place in the network must be computed. If 
less sensitive measurement is acceptable, the 
negative pole of centrality offers many pos- 
sibilities such as defeat in war or untram- 
meled police action against a minority group. 
A more indirect measure can be achieved 
by assuming that the average relative cen- 
trality of subsystems is low when the cen- 
tral government of the incorporating system 
is weak or in a state of collapse, or when the 
hierarchy of communities is discontinuous, 
as with primate city structures. 

The solidarity hypothesis may now be 
stated as follows: If a subsystem is highly 
differentiated relative to its centrality in the 
system, it will develop solidarity. That is, 
the greater the differentiation-centrality 
ratio, the greater the solidarity. When the 
ratio is close to 1, we imagine a kind of 
communication equilibrium; when the ratio 
is higher than 1, solidarity is high and the 
characteristics of the subsystem approxi- 
mate those summarized by the six general- 
izations. 

The hypothesis assumes the appearance of 
a subgroup with a diversified symbolic struc- 
ture, and thus a greater capacity for handling 
a range of social communications. The ques- 
tion of how such a group develops may be 
put aside for the moment. But low relative 
centrality makes it impossible to achieve an 
adequate range of communication, so the 
subsystem turns to the most feasible alter- 
native—an increased intercommumnication 
among its own differentiated sectors. Such 
increased internal communication alerts the 
members of the sutcommunity to the struc- 
tural discrepancy and to the fact that they 
share a common fate with respect to it. The 
minimum boundary conditions for the growth 
of solidarity are thus set. However, internal 
communication across differentiated sectors 
requires the creation of a lingua franca, a 
set of “transformation codes.” The situa- 
tion is not unlike that of the well-trained 
economists, political scientists, sociologists, 
and other specialists interested in “‘moderni- 


zation” who, perceiving their common in- 
tellectual situation, but occupying a pe- 
ripheral position with respect to the dominant 
departmental and area programs in the wni- 
versity, seek each other out and begin to 
search for more general theoretical concepts 
with which to communicate. In this way, a 
more unified interpretation of the group’s 
outlook and definition of its situation occurs. 

Illustrations of how the solidarity hypoth- 
esis operates are as follows: a group of some- 
what better educated and skilled peasants 
migrates to the edge of a Latin American 
city such as Lima and camps on the out- 
skirts. From the point of view of the city 
officials, the squatters have no legitimate 
place in the urban social structure. Solidarity 
increases and is embodied in an organized 
squatter’s movement by which unused land 
is taken over, sometimes overnight. A similar 
description might be given for the migrant 
groups who come to the outskirts of Cali- 
fornia towns and later supported Pentecostal 
movements. If a single city, such as Bang- 
kok, dominates the countryside and is po- 
litically insensitive to the lesser places, then 
any rise in differentiation in the provinces 
will bring about the hypothesized discrep- 
ancy, and politically inspired guerilla and 
terrorist activities may result.? Nations situ- 
ated on the periphery of a block may convert 
their higher differentiation into a “reactive 
nationalism.” If the emphasis is shifted to 
the loss of centrality, then the many move- 
ments that occur in aristocratic sectors or 
gentry, or even in well-entrenched workmen 
may be cited. 

What kinds of empirical situations illus- 
trate the hypothesized result for low soli- 
darity? One possibility is that of the planta- 
tion community. If the plantation masters 
are assumed to be the spokesmen for the 
whole unit, then in places like 19th-century 
Peru, their relative centrality was high in 
national and regional governments. On the 
other hand, the degree of differentiation for 


3 This illustration is based on unpublished re- 
search conducted by Joyce Nakahara and Ronald 
A. Witton at Cornell University. Their result is 
especially interesting because it shows that peasant 
unrest is predicted most strongly by rate of change 
in differentiation. Rapid change in differentiation 
or centrality leading to a communications dis- 
crepancy may intensify the procesy and affect the 
form that solidarity takes. 
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a plantation community must have been low. 
Although there might have been a chapel and 
occasional ceremonies, the usual indicators of 
differentiation, such as a diversity of occu- 
paticns or a high average level of education, 
were confined to the plantation owner and 
his family. The level for the community as 
a whole, including the Indian workers, was 
low. Thus, the effect of the centrality was 
to dualize the community, setting up or 
maintaining a barrier between the owner’s 
famify and the rest of the community, a 
situacion that effectively blocked any com- 
munity-wide communication of the sort re- 
quired for elaborating a solidary structure. 
Perhaps a similar situation obtains among 
disorzanized lower-class families when the 
husbands spend time with each other, and 
neglect the women and children, 

Although outside the scope of hypothesis, 
the question of how subgroups come to have 
a higher level of differentiation in the first 
place is worth returning to. One general an- 
swer is that they develop it in the course of 
membership in another system and then, 
when. the subgroup membership of systems 
is reshuffled, particular subsystems are left 
“all dressed up with no place to go.” A case 
of such subsystem realignment has been re- 
ported (Young, 1964). A particular Mexican 
community in the central plateau developed 
a higa degree of differentiation as a partici- 
pant >f one intervillage system, but then with 
the changeover from stagecoach to railroad, 
reflecting as it did a considerable reor- 
ganization of regional structures, the com- 
munity in question became linked to an ad- 
jacen: system. But now its centrality was 
much lower, and as the hypothesis predicts, 
a solidarity movement developed, in this 
case reflected in marauding bands. However, 
actual physical migration may be the more 
typical basis for a discrepancy in differen- 
tiation and relative centrality. The many 
ethnic groups who brought religious tradi- 
tions, craft specialties and the like as they 
migrated to America, but then settled in iso- 
lated agricultural areas or were treated as 
pariakhs in large cities, must certainly be the 
type case of groups with a high differentia- 
tion-centrality ratio. 

This explanation raises the immediate 
empirical question of why in certain periods 
almost all the subsystems of an area seem 
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D be highly solidary. Of course, accurate 
measurement usually reveals more variation 
than an impressionistic appraisal, but it does 
sem that corporate families in Africa, head- 
Funting communities in New Guinea, or the 
many nationalistic states of the modern era 
gre unusual. Is it passible that all have high 
cifferentiation-centrality ratios? The an- 
swer turns on the interpretation of the char- 
acter of the incorporating system. If it is 
weak and if forces are at work to raise the 
level of differentiation of a good many of 
tae subsystems, then many solidarity move- 
ments should occur. Such an interpretation 
is reminiscent of Sherif’s (1958) hypothesis 
to the effect that conflict (expressing the 
solidarity of the two groups) can be reduced 
anly by the creation of superordinate goals. 


THREE ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


The degree to which the solidarity hypoth- 
esis is capable of ordering the data for sev- 
eral different system levels and diverse data 
sources can be estimated from a review of 
aa American Indian revitalization movement, 
protest movements in France during the 
Dh century, and a survey of ideological de- 
vzlopments in industralizing countries. The 
cases also raise questions of measurement, 
and bring out the shift in perspective re- 
quired by the emphasis on symbolic pat- 
terns. 


The Handsome Lake Movement among the 
Seneca Indians, 1798-1815 


Wallace (1967) has analyzed the Hand- 
seme Lake movement in enough detail to 
permit its reinterpretation in terms of the 
sclidarity hypothesis. Part of the basis for 
censidering the Senecas as low in centrality 
bat with a high level of differentiation is 
g-ven in the following paragraph: 


“The Seneca Indians, having fought on 
the British side during the American revolu- 
tion shared in the British defeat. Left alone to 
cope with the victorious revolutionaries after 
the war, they rapidly lost their hunting 
grounds in a series of land purchases .. . and 
the land on which they could hunt and farm 
totaled only a few hundred square miles in 
area. Seneca morale crumbled. In two gen- 
erations, they had fallen from high estate to 
low: in the 1760’s, after the British victory 
“in the French and Indian War, they were no 
Jonger in a position to hold the balance of 
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power between the French and the British, 
and consequently had fallen in the esteem 
both of the British and their own Indian al- 
lies. During the Revolution, their towns were 
destroyed, their people dispersed, and their 
hunting grounds were lost. (1967:452). 


It is difficult to judge how much weight 
Wallace puts on the physical destruction as 
opposed to the reduction of status, but the 
solidarity hypothesis would emphasize the 
latter and interpret physical destruction as 
an alternative means by which such reduced 
centrality was communicated. Turning to 
the problem of assessing differentiation, the 
general situation reminds one of the destruc- 
tion of Germany and Japan in World War 
II; physical destruction may be complete, 
but the differentiated social structure may 
still exist. Certainly the Seneca Indians, with 
their knowledge of agriculture, their pre- 
vious membership in the Northeastern In- 
dian confederacies, and their pivotal asso- 
ciation with the French and British had been 
a relatively differentiated group. Moreover, 
in 1798 the Society of Friends, encouraged 
by the federal government, mounted a “com- 
munity development program” and in a sense 
incorporated them into the more diferen- 
tiated structure of the white community. 

The Indian prophet Handsome Lake ap- 
peared in 1799, end prescribed a new way 
of life on the basis of revelations. His in- 
structions covered everything from personal 
behavior to old Indian customs and to the 
kinds of innovatians, such as agriculture and 
literacy, required for adapting to the new 
social and economic situation. Wallace char- 
acterizes Handsome Lake’s teaching as a 
“Code,” implying a high degree of coher- 
ence. This particular solidarity movement 
did not go so far as to seek out an enemy, 
although many of the old Indian practices 
were disparaged and proscribed, but it is 
particularly interesting in suggesting how 
the emergent formula recombined available 
ideas and practices—some of which are 
usually smgled cut as “technological inno- 
vations”—-into a coherent and generally in- 
novative position. 


Rural and Urban Protests in 19th-Century 
France 


Another empirical area that admits of a 
more extended interpretation in terms of 
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the solidarity hypothesis has been described 
by Tilly (1970). It deals with the pattern 
of collective protests to be expected in de- 
veloping countries when the central, indus- 
trially-based government finally consolidates 
its control, Analyzing trends in France 
around 1850, Tilly finds that the wave of 
collective violence typical of that era was 
generated by two different sectors of the 
population, one rural and the other urban. 
The “rural rebellions” were not, however, 
the work of farmers. “The men who made 
the collective protests came especially from 
established classes being squeezed out by the 
big change. As forging, spinning and weav- 
ing concentrated in industrial cities, a vast 
number of artisans remained, workless, in 
the old towns and the deindustrializing 
countryside.” (1970). These groups felt 
displaced in the emerging national structure, 
and they made their plight known by such 
means as food or tax riots. The outbreaks 
were typically small, and are better charac- 
terized as dramas of moral indignation, i.e., 
“the price of bread is high because the wheat 
is being shipped out of the country,” or “we 
are being squeezed for taxes so that Paris 
can pay its bills.” This characteristic holds 
notwithstanding the fact that the rural pro- 
tests did culminate in 1851 in a huge rebel-. 
lion, involving some 100,000 men and 500 
killed. Large or small, they are typical ex- 
pressions of solidarity, and further illustrate 
how violence is merely a component of and 
not distinct from the organization of sym- 
bolic activity. 

The second type of collective protest was 
based in the cities, and was manned, pre- 
dominately, by organized workers from the 
newer industries. In the June insurrection of 
1848, the classic banners and barricades ap- 
peared, and politica] entities were the fre- 
quent targets of verbal attack. With this 
beginning, the pattern continues but always 
at a higher level of organization than that 
which characterized the rural protest into 
the modern period. 

Tilly abstracts and summarizes these facts 
in a generalization that has the ring of truth: 
“collective violence is especially likely to 
occur when and where new groups are ac- 
quiring membership in the political com- 
munity or old groups are losing it” (1970). 
In both cases, as Tilly emphasizes, they re- 
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actec. to a shift in the character of their po- 
litical identity. 

At this point, the kind of interpretation 
the solidarity hypothesis suggests is already 
evident. The collective protests, both urban 
and rural, are the solidarity movements gen- 
erated in those groups where differentiation 
is greater than their relative centrality. Tilly 
empkasizes that the protesters were the oc- 
cupacionally and associationally better or- 
ganized groups. It is reasonable to assess 
them as differentiated. But the judgment of 
reduced relative centrality necessary for the 
hypoczhesis is more problematical. The rural 
artisens were certainly losing it. When the 
price of bread rose in response to the needs 
of Paris, it amounted to a message saying 
“you people do not count anymore; city 
people are more important.” Similarly, the 
increased demands of the tax collectors ex- 
posec their reduced status: from being the 
salt cf the earth, they were transformed into 
nameless contributors to the cost of other 
peoplz’s salt. It is true, as Tilly remarks, 
that these rural artisans were often physi- 
cally deprived. With reduced income, they 
almost certainly suffered, although they were 
probably better off than their agricultural 
neighbors. However, it is the symbolic, 
rather than the physical character of this 
deprivation that the solidarity hypothesis 
focuses on. 

Tuzning to the urban workers, it may be 
asked, if the hypothesis holds for the rural 
artisans, how can it possibly apply to them? 
Their position in the emerging national 
structure was improving, and their future 
optimistic; so they are not to be compared 
to the rural groups. But this improvement 
may only increase their differentiation-cen- 
alte ratio, The new level of symbolic di- 
versity reflected in their urban occupations 
and increased education may have set the 
stage for rebellion. The central government 
was probably still finding categories and 
modes. of recognition for these urban groups: 
as in American cities today, certain sectors 
were not included in the wider symbolic 
structure. In a word, their structural dif- 
ferentiation had outrun their relative cen- 
trality, with the result that, from the point 
of view of the solidarity hypothesis, they 
were in the same predicament as their rural 
counterparts, 
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Tilly’s material is especially pertinent in 
illustrating how solidarity can occur either 
because relative centrality drops or because 
differentiation outruns a group’s communi- 
cative position. Also, the contrast between 
the rhetoric and tactics of the rural and 
urban groups, although not covered by the 
solidarity hypothesis, nonetheless fits Smel- 
ser’s hypothesis (1963:320ff) to the effect 
that empirical character of reactive sub- 
systems is a function of more general struc- 
tural parameters, in this case the level of 
Cifierentiation of the containing subregion. 


Ambiguities in Ideologies of Delayed In- 
austrialization 


So far the cases have illustrated the more 
organizational aspects of solidarity, although 
tae elements of beliefs and outlook have, in 
both instances, been assumed as integral to 
tae solidarity movement. They make it dif- 
ficult to see any advantage in distinguishing 
belief from behavior, and certainly the soli- 
darity hypothesis does not need the distinc- 
tion. However, the point can be made more 
boldly by examining a case that confines it- 
self to a characterization of ideology. In a 
well-known article, Mary Matossian (1958) 
proposes that the recurrent patterns found 
in ideologies such as Gandhism, Marxism, 
Leninism, the Indonesian Pantjasila, etc., 
aDpear in an industrially backward country 
having the following three characteristics: 
(1) it has been in contact with the mdustrial 
Vest for at least 50 years; (2) in it there 
has emerged a native intelligentsia composed 
oi individuals with at least some western 
education; and (3) large-scale industrializa- 
tion is currently being contemplated or has 
been in progress for no more than 25 years 
(1958:217). These characteristics suggest 
a somewhat higher level of national differen- 
tiation than other developing countries on 
the one hand, and, if one makes the plausible 
assumption that the 50-year contact with the 
West has nonetheless left them with only a 
tenuous status in the American-European 
dominated world order, then we have the 
conditions for national solidarity, exempli- 
fied by the ideological developments, 

Although it is not clear whether Matos- 
sian believes the “tensions and ambiguities” 
that she finds in the ideological statements 
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are true structural patterns or whether they 
reflect only the intellectual struggles of the 
leaders who articulated them, they must be 
taken as group-level phenomena in the pres- 
ent, case, even though such consensually 
validated and reworked statements always 
reflect the personal problems of their au- 
thors. If this assumption is accepted, then 
the recurrent themes she finds in the rough 
sample of ideologias surveyed amount to, 
as it were, potential scale items for a struc- 
tural measure of iceological coherence. The 
various expressions of xenophobia and xeno- 
philia, assertions of superiority of the masses 
and the inferiority of the country’s aristoc- 
racy, self-criticism, attempts at recovery of 
lost spiritual assets, exaggerated claims for 
the future, and strong statements regarding 
egalitarianism and hierarchical arrangements 
—all these are potentially codable attributes 
of solidary structures. Such stereotyped or 
sloganized ideas are the transformation codes 
by which the normal diversity of meaning 
areas is overcome. However, this interpre- 
tation of the attributes does depart from 
Matossian’s analysis in that both poles of 
the themes she describes (xenophobia— 
xenophilia, for instance), may function as 
attributes of highly solidary ideological 
structures, The trick is to disregard the con- 
tent of the ideolagical themes and attend to 
the dramatic elements. Thus, both archaism 
and futurism may be useful in expressing 
the new national formula, and may often 
appear together. Certainly, this is the lesson 
one draws from reading the accounts of 
cargo cults, millenarian movements, nativ- 
istic movements, and the like. Ideas that are 
different in content and perhaps logically 
contradictory often appear side by side, to 
the distress of the many attempts to develop 
typologies on the basis of the character of 
the beliefs of a movement. 


EVALUATING THE HYPOTHESIS 


The solidarity kypothesis is an attempt to 
explain a manifestly group-level phenome- 
non, solidarity, in terms of group-level vari- 
ables and principles, It states that the degree 
of solidarity of a subsystem is a consequence 
of its differentiation-centrality ratio, that is, 
the degree to which the subsystem’s capacity 
to process a diversity of social information 
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exceeds its legitimated access to the informa- 
tion in the containing system.* However, the 
basic cynamic of the explanation is not a 
matter of under-used channels or informa- 
tion-handling institutions. Rather, all three 
variables are fundamentally dimensions of 
symbokc structures, roughly translatable as 
the focus, diversity, and inclusiveness. The 
basic Cynamic is the subsystem’s attempt to 
elaborete an alternate communication strat- 
egy under the conditions summarized in the 
differemtiation-centrality ratio. 

Other yet to be conceptualized indepen- 
dent variables may figure in the explanation 
of increasing solidarity. In fact, variables 
such as the degree and kind of interaction 
between the solidary subsystem and the sys- 
tem may operate as conditioning variables 
even efter the solidarity-formation process 
has begun. It is usual to note that solidarity 
movements cease if their members are ex- 
termimated or imprisoned. Similarly the re- 
sistance of the system to subsystem demands 
may imcrease solidarity. Calling in the police 
is gen2rally thought to make students even 
angrier. In the present frame of reference, 
the level of solidarity and of differentiation 
of the containing system may operate as 
conditional factors. Alternately, it can be 
argued that solidarity is not the only re- 
sponse to the differentiation-centrality dis- 
crepaucy. The subgroup may isolate itself, 
attem>t to redefine the situation by other 
means, or pursue a course of peaceful assimi- 
lation and accomodation. Specifying the con- 
ditions under which one or the other of such 
courses is pursued would require further 
elaboration of the antecedent conditions, but 
even so, it must be conceded that insofar as 
alternatives exist, the determinant character 
of the hypothesis is reduced. Without deny- 
ing tie possible validity of all such pro- 
posals, the simple reply is that it is more 
reasonable to test the proposed core hypoth- 
esis nd attend to the refinements later. It 
may 2e that alternatives such as those just 
mentioned will, in practice, dissolve. If soli- 
darit” is as pictured, then it amounts to a 


4 This is superficially similar to Davies’ (1962) 
hypotaesis that the intersections of the variables 
differentiation and relative centrality may appear, 
in the empirical context, to be the J-curve of long 
term rise in expectations followed by an abrupt 
declins. 
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generalized claim on the system to redefme 
the situation, and this will continue to be 
so ev2n if the group isolates itself. The vari- 
ables are phrased at a high level of abstrac- 
tion; so many of the usual alternatives may 
be subsumed. 

The several methodological assumptions 
that go hand-in-hand with the theoretical per- 
spective that generated the solidarity hy- 
pothesis may facilitate more adequate mea- 
surement of these and other variables. The 
emphasis on formal patterns of symbolic 
structure permits the Interchangeable use of 
verbal, behavioral, or artifactual data in the 
construction of scales, and such indices may 
be taken as direct measures of the concepts, 
unencumbered by assumptions about per- 
cepticn, correspondence to postulated psy- 
chological tendencies, or the emergence of 
structural properties from individual-level 
meastres. The formal character of the con- 
cepts would facilitate cross-cultural or cross- 
natior.al comparisons. 

The design of a test of the hypothesis is 
facilitated by its applicability to all system 
levels and by the probability that it will kold 
synch-onically and diachronically, The dis- 
cussion of the Handsome Lake movement 
suggested that the full institutional develop- 
ment of solidarity may involve a time lag 
of many years, even when the antecedent 
conditions are operative, but such a lag is 
not am intrinsic part of the hypothesis. If 
the differentiation-centrality discrepancy is 
great, solidarity should appear, although its 
manifestation may be only in the form of 
tentative slogans and other weakly institu- 
tionalized expressions, Even so, an adequate 
design. of research should include a base- 
line that is far enough back to capture the 
total process. 

Short of empirical tests, a comparison 
with cognate hypotheses helps to put a given 
hypothesis into perspective. Hagen’s (1962: 
185 ff} proposal that the “creative personali- 
ties” who generate economic development are 
produced by a process of “withdrawal of 
status -espect” probably influenced the form- 
wation of the solidarity hypothesis, but there 
are some crucial differences. Hagen’s propo- 
sition involves only two variables: change in 
subgroup status and a high proportion of 
creativ2 personalities, although in formu- 
lating the latter he implies interaction among 
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them of a type similar to solidarity. In the 
context of Hagen’s work, the hypothesis is 
extremely suggestive, but as an analytic 
scatement it suffers from (1) a lack of defini- 
ton of status/prestige, (2) inapplicability to 
subgroups with so little prestige that they 
have nothing more to lose, (3) an appeal to 
psychological mechanisms of frustration and 
anger as an explanatory principle, and finally 
(+) a long time lag that, while unspecified, is 
nonetheless one of its essential features. 

Anderson’s (1968) proposed explanation 
o ideological protest movements and Gal- 
trng’s (1964) structural theory of aggres- 
sbn are representative of rank disequilib- 
rim explanations, and it is apparent that 
tte solidarity hypothesis has much in com- 
mon with these. They are similar m their 
emphasis on discrepancy, the nature of the 
dependent variable, the applicability to all 
system levels, and the claim that the hy- 
pethesis should hold both diachronically and 
synchronically, The solidarity hypothesis 
departs from the rank disequilibrium type 
in its more abstract interpretation of soli- 
derity, in its use oI relative centrality as a 
ccmponent of the discrepancy ratio, its re- 
lience on structural rather than aggregated 
m2asures, its simplifications or rejection of 
the many perception assumptions made, and 
in its rejection of individual-level mechan- 
isms as the basis for explanation. 
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Marx's epistemology is based on a type of materzalism melded to the Hegelian dialectic. To 
avoid the use of metaphysics, which he considered unscientific, Marx asserted that reality 
was directly perceived by the observer without az intervening conceptual apparatus. But to 
interpret kis data, he used the dialectic, a metuphkysical system which he thought to be 
emptrically irue. The Marxist dialectic considers theory and practice to be a single entity 
and that what men actually do demonstrates the truth. Dewey’s “logic,” also influenced by 
Hegel, is derived from the experimental situction rather than from an externally validated 
formal system, so that theory and practice are ore entity. Thus both dialectical materialism 
and pragmatism involve an activist criterion cf trith because both fail to postulate a logical 
system which is independent of social action. Tze criterion of truth is inextricably inter- 
twined with social power. Both dialectical materatism and pragmatisns encourage a situa- 
tion where the production of knowledge may be txfiuenced by mechanisms of social comtrol. 


INTRODUCTION 


ost sociologists are aware of the <act 
that scientific knowledge may be in- 
fluenced by mechanisms of social 
control. Both Merton and Myrdal have 
warned that biases must be made explicit so 
that critics can more easily identify hidden 
assumptions. Recognition of the importance 
of this warning appears to be widespread in 
the discipline. But while laying out biases 
for public inspection is a helpful corrective, 
it does not dispose of the problem. The anly 
biases a man can expose are those of wkich 
he is consciously aware. The taken-<or- 
granted assumption peculiar to a particular 
place and time are not easy to see, and tkere 
is no easy prescription for finding them. 
Investigation of the epistemological foun- 
dation used as a basis for determining the 
validity of sociological propositions raises 
a host of complex issues which require un- 
restricted attention. Many working sociol- 
ogists, faced with other demands on their 
time, might prefer to relegate such issues 
to another discipline, such as philosophy, 
or philosophy of science. But some of these 
issues need to be faced. Were the findings of 
sociologists nothing but esoteric trivia, of 


* This paper is a revision of a paper read at the 
Sociology of Knowledge session chaired by Albert 
Cousins at the joint meeting of the Ohio Valley 
and Midwest Sociological Societies, May 1, 1969. 
The paper benefited from the criticism of Irwin 
Deutscher and Willlam H. Form. If there are 
errors of fact and interpretation, they are our own. 


ne conceivable political or social use, then 
tke question of their validity would have 
litle consequence. Increasingly, however, 
scciological findings are used to shape and 
justify particular social policies. In this situ- 
afion, ignoring the question of the possible 
imfuence of:social control on scientific fnd- 
ings seems ill-advised. 

Our position is that all sociological prop- 
oStions implicitly assume an epistemologi- 
cel foundation, and that both sociological 
ard epistemological propositions can be in- 
flvenced by social power. But we shall not 
defend that position in this paper. Rather, 
we shall examine two systems of scientific 
velidation, dialectical materialism and prag- 
matism, in an attempt to show that both are 
eSecially susceptible to the influence of 
sacial control. Both systems have much that 
is of purely intellectual interest, but we 
focus on these two because of their political 
importance. Owing to a series of historical 
accidents, dialectical materialism provides an 
oficial epistemological foundation for Soviet 
scence, while pragmatism is dominant in 
the United States. One ought not underesti- 
mate the importance of scientific findings 
that can ultimately be backed by atomic 
power. | 

Marxists believe that dialectical material- 
ism constitutes an appropriate foundation 
fo- science and condemn American sociology 
as. bourgeois ideology which supports the 
stztus quo in the United States. American 
sociologists believe that their own scientific 
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knowledge is provisionally true and criticize 
Marxist social science because it is ideologi- 
cally biased and lends support to the status 
quo in the Soviet Union. Both beliefs are 
logically parallel and both may be ethnocen- 
trically biased. ) 

There has been a recent resurgence of in- 

terest in Marxism in American sociology. In 
fact, some American sociologists are occa- 
sionally described as “Marxist?” or even 
“neo-Hegelian,” but these labels- usually 
refer only to the fect that they emphasize 
economic interests cr hold that change and 
conflict are fundamental to human existence. 
Both of these notions have historical origins 
antedating Marx, and Marxists have no pre- 
eminent claim upon them. So far as we know, 
no American sociologist has tried to show 
that the dialectic, in a form that Marx would 
have recognized, is a useful approach to 
social science.1 Even the new radicals have 
ignored the epistemological basis of Marx- 
ism. 
Although social scientists in the Soviet 
Union generally adhere to the approach 
called “dialectical materialism,” can we iden- 
tify any such entity as an “American ap- 
proach”? American sociclogists typically are 
not much concerned with philosophy and 
epistemology. To the extent that an Ameri- 
can model exists, it is probably the prag- 
matic model developed by John Dewey, as 
Mills observed almost 30 years ago (Mills, 
1940:323), Mills had been a student of 
philosophy and understood quite well what 
the model involved, but many who give lip- 
service to pragmatism apparently think it 
involves only the idea that it is important 
to see how things work out in practice. 

That pragmatism and dialectical material- 
ism should show points of convergence is 
not suprising because Marx and Dewey both 
reacted to the static conception of truth that 


1 Van den Berghe (1363) attempted a theoretical 
synthesis of the dialectic and functionalism. He 
stripped the dialectic of what he thought to be 
untenable and stated that, although not much was 
left, the remainder was useful and valid: (1) 
change is ubiquitous and is generated within a 
system, and (2) change often arises from conflict 
between two opposing iactors. For the sake of clar- 
ity, we oppose the practice of calling a part by the 
same name as the whole. If one is not using the 
word with the meanings Marx and Engels gave it, 
then a different word is required. 


they thought prevalent in contemporary 
philosophy. They disliked the metaphysical 
hair-splitting which seemed to have little 
relationship to observable human troubles. 
Dewey pointed out that Bacon (who as- 
serted taat knowledge is power) had criticized 
the bocy of knowledge extant at his time 
because it did not give power; that is, it 
was useless (Dewey, 1920:29). Dewey and 
Marx felt that the only purpose in amassing 
a body of knowledge was to serve human 
needs; knowledge ought to be useful. But 
useful for what? In an attempt to deal with 
this question Marx and Dewey both extended 
the ana-ysts of what is to the analysts of what 
ought io be. Knowledge which would give 
the power to bring about a desired future 
state of affairs would be derived by the 
methods they carefully prescribed. 

But the methods they prescribed suffer 
from an important defect: both methods 
permit (although they do not require) those 
with sufficient power to define scientific 
truth, Although other similarities between 
pragmatism and dialectical materialism will 
be noted, the major focus of this paper is 
upon this defect. The charge we have made 
against Dewey and Marx is strong, and we 
shall examine their work in some detail in 
an attempt to substantiate it. 


MARX’S EPISTEMOLOGY 


The description of Marxist epistemology 
is based on statements by both Marx and 
Engels, who collaborated over a long period 
of time, and no attempt is made to differen- 
tiate their views in this brief paper. 

Marz felt that the question of whether 
men were capable of objective thought was 
practical, not theoretical. The truth could 
be proved only in practice (Marx and En- 
gels, 1£64:645): “The question whether ob- 
jective truth can be attributed to human 
thinkinz is not a question of theory but is 
a practical question. Man must prove the 
truth, "e, the reality and power, the this- 
sidedness of his thinking in practice. The 
dispute over the reality or non-reality of 
thinkin> that is isolated from practice ís a 
purely zcholastic question.” 

Marz held that thought and action cannot 
be separated because the purpose of knowing 
is to act, and one can know the truth only 
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by cbserving action. The first assertion is 
a value judgment, and the second is an 
epist2mological proposition, The mixture of 
these two ideas constitutes the basis of Marx- 
ist thought. Marx’s method is called “histori- 
cal materialism” or “dialectical materialism,” 
althcugh Bottomore and Rubel (1961:35) 
note that Marx never used either of these 
terms., We shall first discuss the meaning 
to be attributed to the word “materialism.” 


Marzist Materialism 


Marxist materialism stresses three things: 
the material quality of the mind itself; the 
metaphysical tenet that the outside world 
is real; and the primacy of human interac- 
tion in the productive process over other 
aspects of culture and society. The emphasis 
on human conditions of life is probably most 
important with reference to substantive as- 
pects of Marxist thought. 

For the Marxist, mind itself is material. 
Matter is not created by the mind; mind 
itself is the highest product of matter. All 
the products of men’s minds, ideologies, re- 
ligions, philosophies rest upon a material 
basis (Engels, 1941:373, 393). Even the in- 
finitesimal calculus had a material basis 
(Engels, 1964:276), although Engels did 
not explain how one manages to observe an 
imaginary magnitude. 

Marx and Engels wanted to eliminate su- 
pernatural and superstitious elements from 
their work, a reasonable goal for any scien- 
tist. To assert that the human mind is ma- 
teria. appears to accomplish this goal, for 
it denies the validity of the mind-matter 
dichctomy. Those who had accepted the va- 
lidity of this type of dualism had generally 
been disposed to attribute to mind all that 
was noble and to matter all that was base, 
and ihe division was based on assumptions 
that appear to be metaphysical twaddle by 
current standards. By making mind material, 
Marz and Engels at one stroke disposed of 
the primacy of spiritual or supernatural 
forces in human affairs. 

But to define mind as material raises a 
probem which was not confronted: if all 
knowledge is a consequence of the encounter 
of a purely material mind with a purely 
material world, the existence of nonem- 
pirical information cannot be accounted for. 
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How can we explain the existence of ideas 
which are clearly not derived from sen- 
sory perception? Hume, carrying Locke’s 
vork to a logical conclusion, pointed out the 
consequences of assuming that a sensate 
theory could account for all forms of knowl- 
edge. Kant, observing that Hume’s con- 
Cusion implied that one could account 
reither for God nor mathematics, took pains 
© construct a system that could account 
Hr both. Although recent philosophers ap- 
pear to be more concerned with mathematics 
than God, they generally recognize the im- 
portance of accounting for nonempirical 
Enowledge. Scientists today generally believe 
that between the observer and the observed, 
syme sort of conceptual apparatus in the 
Fead of the observer intervenes to order the 
material, The notion that the observer im- 
nediately apprebends empirical truth is in- 
edequate. In spite of what they said about 
the direct perception of empirical reality, 
Marx and Engels actually used a metaphysi- 
cal system with a “new” logic, which we 
shall soon discuss. 

The second aspect of Marxist materialism 
is the assumption that the outside world 
exists objectively. Philosophic realism, a 
Common name for this assumption, implies 
the belief that something exists “out there” 
whether men are aware of it or not. The 
‘ something” might be eternal universals, as 
Plato thought; Spirit, as Hegel thought; or 
men working to sustain themselves, as Marx 
tnought, This metaphysical view is opposed 
t that of the English empiricists who 
thought that nothing was real unless it was 
perceived; that reality was in men’s heads, 
rot in the world “out there.” The tree in the 
Drest did not exist unless someone per- 
ceived it. At a common sense level, the 
Cnglish view appears to be absurd, yet 
Hume, who carried it to a conclusion, raised 
problems for philosophy and science that 
ere yet unsolved. The difficulty raised by 
the assumption of philosophic realism is 
this: how can empirical demonstration prove 
that what one man sees is precisely what 
nother man sees? The difficulty is exas- 
perating because at a common sense level it 
coes not appear to exist. It is said that 
Lenin, like Dr. Samuel Johnson before him, 
ettempted to sustain common sense: he 
struck a stone wall and bloodied his fist to 
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demonstrate intersubjective consensus in an 
argument with a neo-Kantian. 

A bloody fist would strike most men as an 
objective datum; but without resorting to 
a metaphysical principle, there is no way of 
demonstrating empirically that the injured 
fist perceived by Lenin was precisely the in- 
jured fist percelved by the neo-Kantian. 
Intersubjective consensus about sensory 
data must be assumed. There is no empirical 
proof for the assumption. Because this as- 
sumption cannot be demonstrated empiri- 
cally, it must be accepted on metaphysical 
grounds. But if one metaphysical principle 
is admitted into a scientific model, then on 
what grounds can others be excluded? Marx 
and Engels paid no attention to this problem 
but others who did met with no success. As 
Ayer (1959:18) pointed out, Carnap and 
others tried to find an empirical solution, 
but failed. Russell (1945:674) suggests that 
unless one assumes intersubjectivity of per- 
ception, science is not possible; therefore, 
one must assume it. Thus far, no one has pre- 
sented a better solution.” 

The third aspect of Marxist materialism 
is the stress on human interaction in the 
productive process as the basis for all ideas. 
Many ambiguities qualify a position which 
is often thought to be simple technological 
determinism. Marx’s pioneering work in 
recognizing the importance of the social 
milieu m the production of knowledge and 
ideas makes him a giant among sociologists. 
To think of individuals producing outside 
a social context is absurd (Marx, 1919: 
xviii-xix), Men are not only social but also 
rational, and for this reason they follow 
their interests as defined by the situation 
in which they are placed (Marx, 1935:13). 
It is in this sense that the economic order 
ig compulsive. Men do not develop a social 


2 The argument about “sociological realism” and 
“sociological nominalism” tends to obscure this 
point in American soclology because the contrast 
between realism and nominalism involves a dif- 
ferent issue. The “reality” of groups has been dis- 
puted. The position that “groups are real” is called 
sociological realism; that groups are an abstraction 
and only individuals are “real” is called sociological 
nominalism. Both positions are forms of philo- 
sophic realism because both assert that “something 
out there” is real. The argument hinges on what 
that something is, not on whether something out- 
side men’s heads can be real. Probably most Ameri- 
can sociologists are philosophical realists, 
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system by randomly selecting elements from 
a theoretical pool of all possible systems; 
they develop their societies and ideas about 
them from the preexisting elements that 
must be taken as social givens. Probably 
this third aspect of Marxist materialism 
can best be summarized by (1) saying that 
it involves looking first and hardest at the 
processes by which men sustain themselves, 
and (2) attempting to discover which strata 
in society exert the most control. 

In Marx’s idea of materialism, the notion 
of a purely material human mind, directly 
perceiving men working to sustain them- 
selves, was joined to a metaphysic called the 
dialectic. It was the use of the dialetic that 
enabled Marx to interpret his data, and we 
shall now examine the contribution of the 
dialectic to Marxist thought. 


Marxist Dialectic 


The Marxist dialectic has a certain plausi- 
bility to common sense. It is best known in 
its simple triadic form: thesis, antithesis, 
synthesis. A given situation with all its. 
faults (thesis) is acted upon by ideas, actors, 
or forces in an opposing situation (anti- 
thesis), and out of the interaction a new 
situation emerges (synthesis). The conse- 
quent synthesis has elements of both thesis ` 
and antithesis, as well as an additional 
component, the essence of the new whole. 
Stated this way, the dialectic appears to be 
another version of the notion that the 
change is ubiquitous, but im fact it is a 
more complicated formulation borrowed 
from Hegel. 

The dialectic presents two major prob- 
lems. First, because reality is thought to be 
in a contmuous flux, Aristotelian logic is 
rejected. An entity can be both A and non-A 
at the same time. Reality is holistic because 
dichotomizing the world into that which 
exists and that which does not is metaphysi- 
cal (Engels, 1962:130). Marxists therefore 
condemn as nondialectic and, hence, non- 
scientific the widely used null hypothesis 
because it requires that some data be identi- 
fied as A and some as non-A (Meyer, 1963: 
34). Hegel’s whole, or reality in all its com- 
plexity, was spiritual; the absolute was pure 
thought thinking about itselfi—truly a 
professor’s God, as Russell noted (1945: 
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735). Marx rejected Hegel’s absolute and 
substituted men’s relationship to production 
as the moving force of reality. But he re- 
‘tained the holistic assumption, although 
there is no reason to suppose that the uni- 
verse is a unified whole in which no entities 
such as A and non-A may be identified. As 
Cole (1964:12) said, Marx “only substi- 
tuted a new form of metaphysics, masquer- 
ading as science.” 

The second problem is similar to the first. 
The dialectic not only considers A and 
non-A to be inseparable in the empirical 
world, it also considers logic and empirical 
reality to be one entity. It is sometimes 
claimed that the dialectic is a form of logic 
(Marcuse, 1960:42), but this claim is un- 
tenable. Logic, like mathematics, is analyti- 
cally separable from the empirical world and 
has no necessary relationship with it. Tte 
Marxists, by maintaining that the dialectic 
is reality, unite logic and empirical observa- 
tion and thus fail to distinguish between 
what Braithwaite (1963) calls the logically 
necessary and the logically contingent. 
Mathematics, like logic, is a network of 
tautological truths devised in men’s heads; 
because there is no necessary relationship 
' between these truths and empirical reality, 
the problem of devising rules of correspon- 
dence for them is difficult, On what basis 
"may one decide, for example, that a series 
of differential equations corresponds to 
Durkheim’s ideas about social cohesior? 
Marx solved this kind of problem by as- 
suming that it did not exist. He postulated 
that the dialectic and empirical reality were 
the same entity. Although Marx was fami- 
liar with the work of the English empiricists 
(Mehring, 1962:75), he managed not to let 
the implications of their work disturb him.’ 
Society, nature, and the dialectic weze 
simply assumed to be a single system.* 


3 Marx was not, of course, primarily interested 
in epistemological problems (Bottomore and Rubal, 
1961:35-36). 

4Many Marxists still believe that the dialectic 
has universal application to all science (Vigier, 
1966:244). Mills (1962:130) rejected this claim: 
“The essential error of ‘the dialectician’ is tne 
know-it-all confusion of logic with metaphysics; if 
_ the rules of dialectics were ‘the most general laws 
of motion’ all physical scientists would use them 
every day.” 


The fusion of materialism with the dialec- 
tic is thus the basis of the Marxist model of 
Science. The advantage of fusing a system 
of metashysics with empirical reality 
directly perceived is that if, on a common 
sense basis, one assumes that there can be 
no dispute concerning facts, then the en- 
suing interpretation of what is observed can 
be defined as scientific knowledge. If things 
are conceived as they really are and hap- 
pened, every philosophical problem is re- 
solved into an empirical fact (Marx and 
Engels, 1964:57). Thus the premises of 
Marxist theory (unlike the conceptual 
premises of other theories) were said to be 
men (Marx and Engels, 1964:38). Stalin 
(1950:35) put the idea in much the same 
way when he said that “theory is the experi- 
ence of the working-class movement in all 
countries, taken in its general aspect.” 

But tha idea that theory and the actions 
of men are the same. entity does not con- 
stitute a satisfactory basis for science. There 
is no reason whatsoever to believe that a 
thesis conceived in the imagination auto- 
matically becomes an empirical thesis. Nor 
do facts speak for themselves. The dialectic 
consists of a set of metaphysical assump- 
tions that are not nullifiable empirically. If 
the truth of the dialectic cannot be demon- 
strated empirically, then on what grounds 
can it be accepted? Like all metaphysical 
systems, it may be accepted because it is 
consonant with the attitudes and values 
prevalent in a society, or it may be accepted 
because it appears to serve the interests of 
those in power in a society. Its acceptance in 
the Soviet Union, jor example, appears to be 
based on social control, because other meta- 
physical systems are apparently not per- 
mitted. 

When human action fitted to the dialectic 
defines scientific knowledge, the criterion of 
truth is inextricably intertwined with social 
power, bacause human action is subject to 
social control. That social control appears to 
have some relationship to the definition of 
truth in countries where science is based 
upon dialectical materialism is hardly a sur- 
prising observation to Westerners. Mao ob- 
served that political power grows out of the 
barrel of a gun, and that to fight, fail, and 
fight again till victory, is the logic of the 
people, another Marxist law (Mao, 1967: 
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function of consequences as necessary tests 


62, 68). The canons of science are not al- 
ways made so explicit. 

The example of Lysenko, in the Soviet 
Union, is more subtle. Lysenko, in a study 
of plant genetics, declared that environ- 
mental adaptions were genetically transmis- 
sible. Western scientists scoffed. But 
Lysenko’s theory had a preeminent advan- 
tage in the Stalin era: it fitted the current 
interpretation of the dialectic. The grain 
of wheat was the thesis; the matured plant 
was the antithesis, and the seed (with an 
allegedly new set of transmissible character- 
istics) was the synthesis. At a high level of 
abstraction, this situation supposedly dem- 
onstrated that the environment (or techno- 
logical conditions) produced permanent 
changes, Lysenko’s ideas prevailed in the 
Soviet Union until the death of Stalin. That 
Lysenkoism in Soviet Union is no longer 
popular is the consequence of a political ac- 
cident, not the consequence of scientific ex- 
perimentation. 

Similarly, the troubles of the Communist 
Party in India illustrate the difficulties of 
applying the dialectic to reality. To sum- 
marize a complex situation very briefly, 
Indian Communists before independence had 
to decide whether to define the bourgeoisie 
as revolutionaries who sought to overthrow 
British rule, hence as allies, or as reaction- 
aries slated for liquidation (Loomis and 
Rytina, forthcoming). But the problem was 
not solved by Indian Marxists. The solution 
depended upon the needs of Soviet security. 
When the Soviet Union wished to placate 
the British, the bourgeoisie were defined as 
reactionary, and the Indian Communists 
were obliged to oppose people such as 
Nehru. In short, what should have been an 
interesting task for political analysis was 
simply settled by Soviet power. 

Pragmatism, like Marxism, also involves 
an activist criterion of truth, and, because 
of its epistemological assumptions, the 
knowledge it produces may also be influ- 
enced by social contro]. We shall now ex- 
amine these assumptions. 


PRAGMATISM 


The best known expositor of pragmatism 
is probably John Dewey who (1938:iii-iv) 
stated that “pragmatic” refers to “, .. the 
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of the validity of propositions, provided 
these consequences are operationally insti- 
tuted and are such as to resolve the specific 
problem evoking the operations. .. .”5 A 
sensitive social critic, Dewey opposed justi- 
fying the social order by an appeal to tradi- _ 
tion; he placed philosophy in a social con- 
text (Frankel, 1968:157). Only experimen- 
tation carried on by intelligent men could, 
in his view, provide a moral basis for social 
arrangements. Those who disliked mnova- 
tion attacked Dewey, but we are not con- 
cerned here with that sort of opposition. 
By the mid-forties, pragmatism had been 
criticized on epistemological grounds by 
such persons as Bertrand Russell, F. S. C. 
Northrop, and C. W. Mills who did not 
appear to be motivated by a conservative 
bias. Mills’ criticism appeared mainly in 
his dissertation which was not published 
until 1966, and his remarks appear to have 
attracted little attention from sociologists. 
In fact, Petras (1968:18) says that al- 
though pragmatism links the works of 
James, Dewey, Mead, and Cooley, Dewey 
tends to be ignored as a major influence on 
American sociology. . 

As a young man Dewey, like Marx, was 
strongly influenced by Hegel who was the 
chief source of Dewey’s logic (Mills, 1966: 
357). Also like Marx, Dewey shifted from 
Hegelian idealism, in this instance to in- 
strumentalism, but the early attachment to 
Hegel affected his subsequent views of logic 
(White, 1943:xiii). “The organic unity of 
idea and fact gave way to the unity of 
theory and practice; the contradictions be- 
tween theses and antitheses became conflict- 
ing elements in a problematic situation; the 
Absolute Reason fell before inquiry” 


5In this paper we refer to Dewey’s philosophy 
as “pragmatism,” but he preferred to call it “in- 
strumentalism” or “experimentalism” (Faust, 1964: 
347). Dewey felt that much misunderstanding and 
relatively futile controversy had gathered about 
the name “pragmatism” (Dewey, 1938:iv). For our 
purposes here, the three names are interchangeable. 

6 Herman (1944) thought that such criticism was 
a consequence of the fact that political events in 
the 1930’s made the evolutionary optimism of prag- 
matism appear to be somewhat fatuous. She sug- 
gested that pragmatism needed a redefinition that 
would correspond to middle class experience and 
provide the middle class with an effective means 
for reaching its goals. 
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(White, 1943:152). The unity of theory and 
practice became Dewey’s central intellectual 
enterprise (Frankel, 1968:156). 

Three aspects of Dewey’s work are im- 
portant for comparison with the Marxist 
dialectic: the distrust of formal logic in 
scientific inquiry, the assumption that 
human life evolves toward the good, and 
the use of a method as a criterion for both 
moral choice and scientific judgment. The 
idea that an experimental method, rather 
than authority, can be the basis for moral 
choice is probably most important for the 
appeal of pragmatism to Americans. 


The Place of Formal Logic 


Dewey disliked formal logic because he 
felt that it had a constricting effect on in- 
quiry. He felt that if knowing were con- 
ceived of as active and operative, the first 
effect would be to emancipate philosophy 
from all perplexing epistemological puzzles 
(Dewey, 1920:123). White (1943:148) 
notes that Dewey hated Aristotelian logic 
and knew almost nothing of mathematical 
logic. Later in his career he viewed logic as 
an instrument (White, 1943:152) and hence 
of some use to science and philosophy, but, 
like Marx, he confused logic and empiricism. 
Dewey (1920:137) thought that logic was 
both empirical and normative, and that 
mathematics was as empirical as metall- 
urgy. He also felt that the belief that the 
qualities of mathematics and formal logic 
removed them from connection with exis- 
tence expresses a religious mood rather than 
a scientific discovery; the formal develop- 
ment of logic is an offshoot of material 
thinking and is ultimately derived from 
acts performed (Dewey, 1929: 161). To 
clarify his own definition of formal logic, 
Dewey gives the example of a machine. Its 
structure can be understood by thought 
about the relations of the parts in connec- 
tion with the work the machine performs. 
The better the machine is understood in the 
abstract, the better the engineer can under- 
stand its defects. Thought about the 
machine operates as a model (Dewey, 1929: 
163). 

Dewey was thus aware that the observer 
‘needed some sort of conceptual apparatus, 


Fut he thought that it was derived from ex- 
perience rather than from a nonempirical 
bgical system. As with Marx and Engels, 
bgic and empiricism are united. 


The Evolutionary Trend 


Dewey assumed that the universe is an 
arganic whole; his love for the organic de- 
rves partly from Hegel and partly from 
mology (Russell, 1945:823). Indeed, Mills 
(1966:374) thought that perhaps no other 
Poilosopher has been more influenced by 
b.ology than Dewey. Because the uses of 
irtelligence or reflective thought were situ- 
a-ed within the compass of the evolutionary 
hypothesis, instrumentalism is basically a 
b-ologistic doctrine. 

Men use their intelligence to adjust to 
tŁeir environment. Certain kinds of activity 
have natural goals, and it is to these goals 
at men adjust. But Dewey does not ex- 
Dain how one can identify a natural goal: 
he simply takes it for granted as demon- 
strated in evolutionary biology (White, 
1°¢43:145). The concept of adaptation was 
Jet equally vague. Growth is a moral end 
(Dewey, 1920:177), but Dewey does not 
explain how to distinguish good growth from 
bed growth. Mills (1966:380) was sharply 
cr.tical of Dewey’s biological assumptions: 


The simple fact of the matter is that the 
statement on every other page of Dewey to 
zhe effect that men adjust by means of re- 
ection is never tentatively handled in a 
zenuinely empirical manner. What empirical 
support is adduced is squeezed into the bio- 
ogical framework. The biological model of 
action, “adaptation,” by its formality enables 
ane to avoid value-decisions. ... By its usage, 
‘value-decisions as value-decisions are assim- 
‘lated into the biological and hidden by 
‘ormality. 


Dewey simply assumes that intelligent 
men, if they only look at the evidence, will 
come up with appropriate solutions to prob- 
lens. An instance of this assumption occurs 
in a discussion on education. Dewey stresses 
the importance of habit, but says that some 
experiences may set up bad habits. To avoid 
giving the young the wrong experiences, the 
edecator must see in what direction an ex- 
pemence is heading. He can do this by tak- 
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ing conditions of the local community into 
account, utilizing the surroundings, physical 
and social, that exist so as to extract from 
them all that they have to contribute to 
building up experiences that are worth- 
while (Dewey, 1939a:666). Dewey does not 
say what the educator is supposed to do if 
his evaluation of the situation differs from 
that of the school board or the local com- 
munity. Consensus is simply assumed.” 

The advantages of a biologic-evolutionary 
model were succinctly summarized by Mills 
(1966:382}: (1) It minimizes power divi- 
sions in society and locates problems be- 
tween man and nature rather than man and 
man; (2) it assimilates all value, power, 
and human problems to the function of 
intelligence. “It jibes with the drive for 
more education as a solution to social prob- 
lems: all that is needed is the diffusion of 
intelligence”; (3) the concept of adaptation 
implements a politics of reform of situation. 
Adaptation is not revolutionary but a one- 
step-at-a-time procedure. Dewey’s method 
will appear to “work” when intelligent men 
agree on basic values. To the extent that 
sociologists tend to be academic liberals, the 
difficulties raised by Dewey’s model may not 
be very noticeable. 


Method as a Criterton of Truth 


Dewey’s criterion of truth is a method 
to be used by intelligent men; it will pro- 
duce provisional answers to questions of 
fact and value, and is an alternative to a 
dogmatic theory of morals. The experi- 
mental method is clatmed to be the method 
of democracy, involving sympathetic regard 
for persons of contrary views (Dewey, 
1939b:775). The intellectual procedures to 
be used are circumscribed by what Dewey 
calls the limits of thinking, which are a 
confused situation at the beginning and a 
unified situation at the close of inquiry 
(Dewey, 1939c:855). Why research should 
produce a unified situation is not explained. 


T Mills (1966:405) notes that underlying Dewey’s 
metaphysical endeavor is the assumption of a rela- 
tively homogeneous community which has no di- 
visions of power not ameliorable by discussion. 
White (1943:98) says that Dewey’s organic theory 
implies a common will in a democracy, for it is the 
common will which mekes it an organism. 
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The intermediate stages of thinking include 
(1) suggestions, in which the mind thinks 
of a possible solution; (2) intellectualization 
of the difficulty mto a problem to be solved; 


_ (3) the use of one suggestion after another 


as a hypothesis; (4) reasoning, in the sense 
in which reason is a part, not the whole of 
inference; (5) testing the hypothesis by 
overt or imaginative action. The way these 
five phases are managed depends upon the 
intellectual tact of the individual. If things 
come out wrong, it is wise to review the 
methods by which unwise decisions were 
made (Dewey, 1939c:857). 

The nature of the problem determines the 
selection of operations to be performed. The 
first step is to reduce objects directly ex- 
perienced to data, and these data evoke a 
thought which will resolve the trouble that 
inspired the inquiry. In principle, the con- 
struction of suitable operations in science is 
not different from that in industry (Dewey, 
1929:124). There is no rule for the deter- 
mination of the operations because they are 
develaped in the course of actual inquiries. 
“They originated in what men naturally do 
and are tested and improved in the course 
of doing.” This is as far as the question 
of selection of operations can be carried 
formally; for content, one would have to see 
what kinds of concepts and operations had 
actually been used in the best developed 
branches of inquiry (Dewey, 1929:124). 

The purpose of inquiry is not to acquire 
useless knowledge; the experiment alters a 
situation in order to do away with some evil 
(Dewey, 1916:31). Pragmatism ensures 
that the problem of evil ceases to be 
theological and metaphysical and becomes 
a practical problem of reducing the evils of 
life (Dewey, 1920:177). “The popular im- 
pression that pragmatic philosophy means 
that philosophy shall develop ideas relevant 
to the actual crises of life, ideas influential 
in dealing with them and tested by the as- 
sistance they afford, is correct” (Dewey 
et al., 1917:61). 

In summary, Dewey’s distrust of formal 
logic led him to derive logic from the ex- 
perimental situation. Because he was opti- 
mistic about basic evolutionary trends, he 
assumed that intelligent men, deriving both 
logic and findings in the process of experi- 
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mentation, would agree on the evaluation of 
the outcome. Since both questions of fact 
and questions of value were thought to be 
testable, the method would indicate not only 
what is but also what ought to be. Knowl- 
edge would provide the power to make the 
world better. 

But Dewey never confronted the political 
problem of power. Pragmatism offers no 
formula for deciding between the conflicting 
findings of two intelligent men, each of 
whom claims to have followed the appro- 
priate procedures. The fact. is that the 
pragmatic criterion of truth is prospective, 
how things work out in the future (Kaplan, 
1964:42). Among those who are empirically 
minded, this seems to make sense, partic- 
ularly for the physical sciences, The mad- 
equacy is more easily observed in the social 
sciences, especially in action and evaluation 
research. The word “social” serves as an im- 
mediate reminder that the actions of human 
beings affect the future. Knowledge can be 
defined by those who have most power to 
control present actions; the knowledge 
emerging from the pragmatic process is 
particularly susceptible to manipulation. 

Russell has heavily criticized Dewey for 
this reason (Russell, 1945:820-828). Dewey 
judges a belief by its effects while Russell 
judges it by its causes and considers it to 
be true only if it has a certain kind of com- 
plicated relation to its causes. If a belief is 
judged by what Aes happened, it is inde- 
pendent of future volitions because the past 
cannot be affected by future action. Because 
Dewey derives his logic from the experi- 
mental procedure rather than postulating a 
conceptual apparatus that is independent of 
what men actually do, the complex causal 
relation that Russell believes necessary for 
validation exerts no influence on the out- 
come. , 

Northrop has discussed a situation where 
pragmatism was used to derive norms. He 
specifically discusses the notions of the Yale 
“legal realists,” active at the time Robert 
Hutchins was dean of Law School at that 
University. He (1960:255) states that “‘ac- 
cording to this philosophy the norms which 
legislation defines are to be found by apply- 
. ing empirical methods of natural science to 
the facts of existing social practices.” But 
when the legal realists reached a conclusion 


©gnificant for the law, they introduced value 
jadgments in the name of science. On this, 
Morthrop comments as follows: 


Instead of being the empirical, scientific, 
hard-boiled realists which they thought them- 
selves to be, the legal realists were merely 
fooling themselves and their followers by al- 
lowing value judgments—smuggled surrepti- 
tiously into empirical evidence—to determine 
their legal opinions and prescriptions, all of 
which they were quick to urge on officials in 
Washington. Never had the application of the 
empirical method of science of facts, with the 
crudest of controls, and in the briefest space 
of time, given such remarkable results. 


The errors of the legal realists are harder 
for Americans to recognize than logically 
s milar errors which, instead of serving the 
interests of American liberals, serve the in- 
Cresto of Soviet foreign policy. It is perhaps 
enotionally more palatable to derive what 
aught to be from what is when that deriva- 
ton is consistent with the notions of demo- 
catic liberalism; but the intellectual as- 
simptions involved are dangerous. 

Dewey’s procedures appear to “work” in 
a benign political climate, but to assume 
tie permanence of such a climate is a mis- 
take. Dewey (1920:147) admitted that the 
only guarantee of impartial inquiry was the 
social sensitivity of the inquirer to the needs 
ot those with whom he associated, and he 
assumed that such sensitivity was a suffi- 
cent condition for the production of scienti- 
fic and moral knowledge. Unfortunately, the 
vorld is not filled with kindly, tolerant, 
ritional, and democratically-minded men 
sich as Dewey, nor is the scientific estab- 
lShment composed only of persons who are 
appropriately sensitive to the needs of 
others. 


CONCLUSION 


Marx and Dewey joined theory and prac- 
tce in an attempt to rid science and phil- 
osophy of static metaphysical conceptions. 
Eut metaphysical notions, although explictly 
adhorred, crept back in. Marx assumed that 
reality would automatically fit the stages 
oč the dialectic so that reality could be 
interpreted in those terms. Dewey assumed 
that reality was evolving toward the good 
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and that the operations performed by intelli- 
gent men would yield propositions with 
warranted assertibility. The criterion for 
truth in both the Marxist dialectic and prag- 
matism is what men do; when theory and 
practice are one, theory cannot act as an 
external check on practice. Men do indeed 
make their own history, but some of them 
make more of it than others. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMENTS 





THE CROSS-NATIONAL STUDY OF 
INEQUALITY: A RESEARCH NOTE * 


Despite the central part that the concept of 
inequality has played in much sociological 
theory, sociologists have largely avoided doing 
research on the subject, being content to leave 
its complexities to economists and, to a lesser 
extent, political scientists. This is particularly 
unfortunate because, although inequality on a 
national level is most often conceived in eco- 
nomic. terms, it also has political and social 
dimensions, and its study can provide common 
ground for several social science disciplines. 
Phillips Cutright’s cross-national analysis of the 
determinants of inequality (Cutright, 1967a) 
was one of the first empirical contributions by 2 
sociologist to this area of study. 

Cutright’s paper was an attempt to test some 
of Lenski’s hypotheses about the dynamics of 
distributive systems (Lenski, 1966). The pur- 
pose of Lenski’s wark had been to synthesize 
within a single, unified framework the function- 
alist and conflict-oriented approaches to social 
stratification. Lenski had argued that the degree 
of inequality in a society depended primarily 
upon its level of economic development. The 
relationship was curvilinear; one progressed 
from highly egalitarian hunting and gathering 
societies through a series of progressively less 
egalitarian types of society, until one en- 
countered a trend towards equality in industrial 
societies. Lenski had also argued that secondary 
effects would be contributed by other variables, 
and he had mentioned environmental differences, 
variations in the proportion of the labor force 
in the military, and variations in the level of 
government constitutionality. For his study Cut- 
right derived indexes for each of these variables 
(except environmental differences), and he also 
added other determinants of inequality that he 
either derived indirectly from Lenski’s work, or 
claimed fitted logically into the theory, or added 
on his own account: the proportion of all farms 
rented; dependence of a nation on foreign trade; 
the level of gross domestic capital formation; 
and the size of the agricultural labor force. For 


* This paper was written while Husbands was a 
research assistant at the Center for Social Organiza- 
tion Studies, University of Chicago, and Money was 
a National Institute of Mental Health General 
Training Fellow, Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The authors wish to acknowledge 
the helpful criticism of David Street. 
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all these variables Cutright posited causal as- 
sociations with the inequality measure; for some 
the effect was to be purely additive, while for 
others he hypothesized interaction effects with 
the level of economic development. Because he 
anticipated this interaction, he first analyzed all 
the non-Communist nations in his sample to- 
gether, and then performed separate analyses on 
three strata of non-Communist nations with 
different ranges of GNP per capita. 

Cutright’s paper is an interesting and provoca- 
tive piece of research, but it is open to criticism 
from several perspectives. One of these is the 
possibility of measurement error in the depend- 
ent variable; a second concerns the meaning of 
his index of inequality, derived from differences 
between the incomes of various sectors of the 
national economy; and a third concerns the 
validity of his measures for some of the in- 
dependent variables in the study. This research 
note addresses each of these issues in turn. 
Firstly, we point out the uneven quality of 
available income data’ and the problems in- 
herent in using these to construct indexes of 
inequality. Secondly, we inspect Cutright’s mea- 
sure of intersectoral income inequality, and at- 
tempt to reappraise some of his findings by 
replicating a part of his study with another 
type of inequality measure. Thirdly, we remark 
on some additional problems of his study before 
giving a short, speculative assessment of the 
index of intersectoral inequality. 


DEFICIENCIES IN NATIONAL INCOME DATA 


Any study of income inequality has to face the 
fact that many of the primary data on the sub- 
ject are of dubious quality. Several works have 
appeared in the last few years (for example, 
Kolko, 1962; Titmuss, 1962) which should have 
made very clear the hazards of constructing a 
single, composite measure of societal income 
inequality. The lessons of Titmuss’ outstanding 
book, which describes the problems of defini- 
tion and the deliberate contrivances that distort 
official income figures in the United Kingdom, 
are applicable in some degree to many other 
countries. Titmuss showed implicitly the naïveté 
of claiming that any single figure can either sum- 
marize the complexities of the total distribution 
or even give a truthful representation of part 
of the distribution, given the impossibility of 
correcting for all complicating factors. Certain 
writers have argued that the confounding effects 
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of some of the considerations he raised are 
minimal or may be dismissed (Morgan, 1962: 
280; Kuznets, 1963:15), but the evidence ad- 
duced to buttress the latter position is often 
fragmentary and not totally convincing, and, in 
any case, such writers have left unconsidered 
many of the factors he mentioned. 

Because of the characteristics of the inter- 
sectoral inequality measure, Cutright’s dependent 
variable may be free from some, though un- 
doubtedly not all, of the customary sources of 
measurement error. Cutright observed in a foot- 
note that his index has its own sources of error. 
There are national differences in the accuracy of 
labor force statistics. The practices that deter- 
mine the inclusion of unpaid family workers and 
other classes of workers vary in a given indus- 
trial sector. There are also differences in national 
definitions measuring the product of a given 
industrial sector. Cutright used the fact that 
studies with later data produced higher correla- 
tions than his own obtained to imply that the 
effects of measurement error were not seriously 
biasing. This is debatable, however, and we 
introduce a consideration of problems of mea- 
surement at this point because we feel they 
almost force the conclusion that the use of any 
measure of income inequality for more than the 
grossest comparisons is probably deceptive. 


MEASURES OF INEQUALITY 


Except for reservations expressed in his fcot- 
note, Cutright accepted his data sources at their 
face value. His problem was to overcome the 
difficulty that information on national income 
distribution by size (the proportion of the na- 
tional income received by each decile, usually 
of the income-receiving population—the con- 
ventional manner of treating this subject) is un- 
available for most countries. To overcome this 
difficulty, Cutright used a measure of income 
inequality based on the distribution of income 
between various sectors of the economy, since 
comparative data on intersectoral inequality 
are much more extensive than those on indi- 
vidual income inequality. The measure of in- 
tersectoral inequality had first been proposed 
by Kuznets (1957) and was used by him more 
extensively in a later paper (Kuznets, 1963), 
from which Cutright obtained most of his in- 
equality data. For the purposes of classification, 
eight sectors are usually distinguished: agricul- 
ture; mining; manufacturing; construction; 
electricity, gas and water; transport, storage and 
communication; wholesale and retail trade and 


1 Henceforth the terms “intersectoral inequality” 
and “individual equality” will be used to refer to 
the two types of measure. 


banking, insurance and real estate; and public 
and private services. Kuznets (1963:19) argued 
tkat the intersectoral and individual measures of 
inequality should be strongly associated, and 
Cutright therefore chose to use the measure of 
intersectoral inequality for his dependent 
variable. Further validation of this usage was 
provided by a correlation of 0.82 between the 
two measures using 1949 and 1953 United States 
deta from 48 states, cited in a footnote by Cut- 
right. 

Although Kuznets did suggest that inter- 
sectoral and individual income inequality are 
strongly associated, he went on to explain that 
the size distribution of total income is a function 
of three variables-—the distributions of income * 
within the various sectors of the economy, the 
proportion of the labor force involved in each 
sector, and the intersectoral differences in per 
worker income (Kuznets, 1963:22). As economic 
growth proceeds, there are associated changes in 
each of these three components. Kuznets argued 
that intrasectoral inequality usually declines 
with economic growth, although the decline is 
likely to be more marked in the nonagricultural 
than in the agricultural sector. To the extent 
that the decline predominates in the larger sec- 
tors, there will be a decline in individual income 
inequality. Economic growth, by definition, also 
involves a shift in the sectoral allocation of the 
labor force. The structural reorganization of the 
economy entails a shiit of the agricultural labor 
force into manufacturing and services, Inasmuch 
as per capita income is usually lowest in the 
ag-icultural sector, such a shift may also tend 
to lower individual inequality, though such a 
tendency may be counteracted by the existence 
and perpetuation of a high level of inequality in 
nonagricultural sectors. Economic growth is also 
associated with a trend toward the homogeneity 
of per worker incomes between the various sec- 
tors, and such a trend will also reduce individual 
inequality. Kuznets noted, however, that it is 
primarily the narrowing of inequality within the 
nonagricultural sectors, and only secondarily 
the narrowing of intersectoral differences in per 
worker income, that produce a decline in individ- 
ual inequality (1963:58). 

“implicit in the use of intersectoral inequality 
as a measure of individual inequality is the as- 
sumption that intrasectoral inequality is not 
likely to increase as the per worker incomes of 
the various sectors tend toward the average of 
the society. It is entirely possible, however, that 
intrasectoral inequality may increase with this 


2Income here refers not merely to wages and 
galeries, but to the total amount of money in- 
volved in the operation of the sector—the value of 
the product generated by the sector, 
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development. As the per worker income of the 
agricultural sector increases, there may be an 
ever greater capitalization of the sector financed 
at the expense of the lower and perhaps middle 
strata—thus leading to increased intrasectoral 
inequality. Similarly, a fall in the level of per 
worker income in nonagricultural sectors may 
simply reflect an influx of rural migrants into 
industrial and service sectors, thus bringing 
about an increase in the size of the lower strata 
of these sectors. 

It should be clear by now that the relation 
between intersectcral and individual inequality 
is complex and can hardly be assumed a close 
linear one. Although it seems evident that the 
process of economic development eventually 
brings about a decline in both measures, the use 
of one to represent the other is always open to 
question. Intersectoral inequality is at best a 
very rough approximation of individual in- 


As a corollary of this discussion, we also raise 
a question about the legitimacy of using the 
intersectoral measure in an analysis involving 
product-moment correlations. It is debatable 
whether this measure adequately approximates 
the interval scale that the use of product- 
moment correlation requires (Stevens, 1951:12- 
30). Since intersectoral inequality coefficients 
mask income differentials within sectors, they 
are in general lower than individual inequality 
coefficients, Kuznets said (1963:21) that the 
intersectoral measure wnderstates inequality in 
underdeveloped countries, because (1) in these 
countries a high proportion of the labor force is 
in. agriculture, and (2) indexes for some of these 
countries are calculated with less than the full 
number of sectors, so that some of the inter- 
sectoral inequality is lost in the index obtained. 
If (1) one requires more units at the upper end 
of the scale to express a given absolute differ- 
ence in inequality between two distributions 
than are required at the lower end, and (2) the 
low GNP countries are at the upper end, it 
follows that the variations of inequality in this 
stratum are insuffciently accounted for in a cor- 
relational analysis involving countries with a 
wide range of GNP per capita. However, Cut- 
right’s subsequent stratification of his sample 
into three GNP levels provided some degree of 
control on this. 


A REPLICATION 


The cumulative effect of these considerations 
is to throw considerable doubt on Cutright’s 
use of the index of intersectoral inequality as a 
measure of income inequality. To test the valid- 
ity of the usage, a partial replication of his 
study has been made using those eight of his 
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original high GNP countries for which available 
data permit the computation of Gini indexes of 
income inequality before taxes. The countries 
omitted are Belgium, Canada, France, and 
Luxembourg. The replication follows Cutright’s 
strategy of “forced” multiple correlation,* and 
it employs the identical mathematical models by 
which he analyzed high GNP nations (shown as 
Panels A and B in his Table 4). It uses as de- 
pendent variables first the intersectoral measure 
of inequality and second the Gini index of in- 
dividual income inequality before taxes, so that 
the respective results may be compared. 

The basic data for the countries included in 
the replication are set forth in-Table 1; foot- 
notes appended to this table make a few neces- 
gary comments on particular items of data. 
Table 2 presents a matrix of zero-order cor- 
relations between all variables included in the 
analysis. The coefficients of particular interest to 
us are the one between the two mequality mea- 
sures and those between each of these measures 
and the individual independent variables. The 
two measures of inequality correlate at 0.491 
(not significant at the 0.05 level in a one-tailed 
test), which means that less than 25% of the 
variance in one is common to the other.” Of the 


. four independent variables, three correlate very 


differently with each inequality measure, al- 
though some of these differences are probably 
attributable to random variation. 

The major results of this replication are shown 
in Table 3. The omission of four countries from 
the analysis has meant that each independent 
variable explains somewhat different amounts of 


3 The use of data on income before taxes re- 
quires a justificatory comment. In both the paper 
under consideration and in a later paper on the 
determinants of income redistribution (1967b), it 
is clear that Cutright intends the index of inter- 
sectoral inequality to be equivalent to an index 
measuring inequality in the distribution of gross 
factor income (that is, income before taxes). One 
conclusion of the latter paper is that “government 
efforts to redistribute income in an equalitarian 
manner are greatest in the developed nations, the 
same nations in which the distribution of gross 
factor income is the most equitable to begin with.” 
(Cutright, 1967b:189). 

4In using “forced” multiple correlation analysis 
the researcher specifies the order in which his in- 
dependent variables are to be entered into the 
analysis and reports the amount of variance which 
is accounted for by each successive independent 
variable. 

5 Kendall’s Tau b, a coefficient of rank correla- 
tion, between these variables is 0.473, a value that 
is also not significant at the 0.05 level in a one- 
tailed test. Thus, even if the two indexes were to 
be used ordinally, they still could not be ade- 
quately measuring the same phenomenon. 
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TABLE 2. MATRIX OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIABLES INCLUDED IN THE REPLICATION 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Gini Index of Intersectaral 

Inequality - (1) 1.000 
Gini Index of Individual 

Inequality before Tax (2) 0.491 1.000 
Percentage of Farms 

Rented (3) —0.287 0.294 1.000 
Military Participation 

Ratio (4) 0.256 0.701* 0.430 1.000 
Capital Formation (5) 0.492 0.205  —0.244  —0.5%4 1.000 
Foreign Trade (6) 0.421 0.462 0.330 —0. 068 0.301 1.000 





“p<0,05, one-tailed test, 


variance in intersectora]l inequality than is the 
case when twelve high GNP countries are used, 
but this is incidentel to our purpose of com- 
paring results from the two inequality measures. 
The intention of the replication is to show that 
results with the intersectoral measure as the de- 
pendent variable are quite different from those 
obtained when one uses the index of income 
inequality which is regarded by most statisticians 
and economists as the most generally acceptable 
of several more or less imperfect measures. Our 
replication has demonstrated that theoretical 
conclusions about income inequality based on 
results using the intersectoral measure may not 
be satisfactory. 

On the other hand, only tentative modifica- 


tions of Cutright’s conclusions can be made on 
the basis of our replication. If any theoretical 
inference can be drawn-—~and it must be tenta- 
tive—it :s that the level of gross domestic capital 
formaticn may be a less important predictor of 
inequality in high GNP nations than the results 
from the intersectoral measure using both twelve 
and eigtt countries may have led one to expect. 

We ape especially reluctant to argue that find- 
ings based upon the individual inequality mea- 
sure are. correct and those based upon the inter- 
sectoral measure are incorrect, in view of the 
doubts expressed earlier in this paper about the 
possibilty of devising any accurate measures of 
income inequality, given the state of available 
data an:l other constraints. Moreover, there is 


TABLE 3, PERCENTAGE OF VARIANCE IN JNTERSECTORAL INEQU.LITY AND IN INDIVIDUAL INEQUALITY EX- 
PLAINED BY INDEPENDENT VARIABLES IN A GIVEN ORDER: WIGHT or CurTrront’s TWELVE Drog 











GNP Nations 
Percentage Percentage 
of Variance of Variance 
in Intersectoral in Individual 
Independent Variable Inequality Sign Inequality Sign 
Panel A 
Percentage of Farms Rented l 8.3 — 8.7 -+ 
Military Participation Ratio 17.6 + 40.4 +- 
Capital Formation 49,6” SÉ 3.0 + 
Foreign Trade 20.2” + 28.5 + 
95.7 80.6 
Panel B 
Miltary Participation Ratio 6.6 + 49.1” + 
Percentage of Farms Rented 19.3 — 0.0 i 
Foreign Trade 44.9” + 31.4” -+ 
Capital Formation 24.9" + 0.1 — 
95.7 80.6 


* p < 0.01, one-tail2d test. 

b» p < 0.05, one-tailed test. 

° Actually this variable hed a negative standardized beta coefficient when entered into the second model 
using the index of irdividual inequality as the dependent variable; however, the coefficient was very close 
to zero, and the variable explained less than an additional 0.1 per cent of the variance in individual in- 
equality. 
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no reason to assume that the Gini index of in- 
‘dividual inequality is any more appropriate than 
the one Cutright used. It also involves certain 
subjective assumptions, and Bowman (1945) has 
observed that it is a compromise measure be- 
tween other indexes, such as Pareto’s o and 
Gini’s 8, which emphasize particular parts of the 
distribution because of prior judgments abou® 
their political and social significance. “It mea- 
sures comparative degrees of inequality on the 
assumption that within any given distribution 
equal arithmetic differences in income are to be 
regarded as of equal importance, regardless oZ 
the size of the income.” (Bowman, 1945:619) 


OTHER DATA PROBLEMS 


` Before making some tentative remarks on the 
possible meaning of Kuznets’ intersectoral mea- 
sure, there are one or two secondary considera- 
tions that should be raised in connection with 
Cutright’s study. Most obvious, even from =£ 
cursory inspection of Table 1, are the several 
Instances of a poor synchronization between 
data for the same country, especially as some 
of these oppose the causal priorities of Cutright’s 


conceptual scheme. For example, the military. 


participation ratios postdate the indexes of inter- 
sectoral inequality by as much as eleven years 
in the cases of the Netherlands and Norway.® 
Even if it were a case of antedating, whick 
would at least be consistent with causal con- 
siderations, a difference so great would be 
difficult to justify. There is an additional com- 
plication in that at least one of the countries ir 
the replication, the United Kingdom, changec 
from a comparatively large conscripted army tc 
a smaller volunteer army in the years betweer 
the time to which its inequality measures apply 


and that to which its military participation 


ratio applies. ` . 
Cutright’s measures of political development. 


representativeness, etc. have been questioned by, 
Neubauer (1967). To this critique, we only ` 


add that to us the Political Representativeness 
Index, which is used to assess “constitutionaliza- 
tion” and was first presented in 1965 (Cutright. 
1965:549-550), seems very little more then an 
embellishment of one presented earlier by Cut- 
right (1963) to measure political development. 
Despite the items used to construct the latter 
index and the fact that it is introduced in a dis- 
cussion of the arbitrariness of Lipset’s classifica- 
tion of political systems as more or less demo- 
cratic, it is not intended to measure democracy, 
but rather the complexity and specialization of 


8 Cutright says that the military participation 
ratio refers to males, although his data source does 
not mention an explicit sex distinction. 


national political institutions. (Cutright, 1963: 
253-256). 


SPECULATION 


It seems appropriate to complete this note 
with some suggestions about what the inter- 
sectoral index might be measuring and how 
validly it does so. Kuznets, when first employ- 


ing this measure (1957:45), calculated it with ` 


fewer than eight sectors of the economy, and he 
used it to show merely that there is a correla- 
tion between the extent that the agricultural 
sector of a country suffered vis-à-vis the other 
sectors and the naticnal income per capita. He 
noted that in the least developed countries, 
where the agricultural sector came close to being 
zhe entire economy, the ability of the weighted 
index to discriminate between different degrees 
of inequality was reduced. This comparatively 
simple usage may well represent the limits of 
she measure. Although it is not. an interval 
scale, perhaps its rank values can be considered 
zough predictors of levels of economic develop- 
ment, but one should be extremely cautious 


about using it in ventures of greater methodolog- 


ical or conceptual sophistication. 


C. T. Huspanps AND Roy W. Money 
University of Chicago 
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GETTING READY TO GET READY: 
REPLY TO HUSBANDS AND MONEY 


The intersectoral inequality measure was vali- 
dated using 48 cases in which large representa- 
tive samples were treated comparably with re- 
gard to both the żype of income and the 
income units into which individuals are aggre- 
gated. The correlation between intersectoral 
and individual inequality scores was .82, a find- 
ing mentioned but then ignored by Husbands and 
Money. 

Rather, they prefer to repeat the many prob- 
lems I raised in my paper and then correlate the 
intersectoral measure with measures of “indi- 
vidual” inequality from eight arbitrarily chosen 
high GNP nations. They have not bothered to 
see whether their measures of individual in- 
equality are comparable. The “individual” in- 
equality measures used are not actually mea- 
sures of inequality among individuals, but 
rather refer to “families” and/or “consuming 
units” (Russett et al., 1964:244). We have no 
assurance that the income unit is comparable 
from study to study. This can make a difference. 
For example, Morgan (1962:315) demonstrates 


that in a 1959 sample of the United States, 
Lorenz coefficients for “adult units,” “spending 

units,” and “families” were 485, 431, .419, 
respectively—a range of differences similar to 
those among the eight nations used by Husbands 
and Money. An equal problem is the nature of 
the “income” used in these mysterious studies. 
For example, using families as a constant income 
unit, Morgan notes that the coefficient is 419 
with gross factor mcome, .385 using money in- 
come, and .346 using disposable income (1962: 
315). Thus, from the same sample one can 
choose a coefficient of .485, or .346. 

Further, we do not know whether the studies 
approved by Husbands and Money are repre- 
sentative of the national populations studied. 
If representative, what groups within the na- 
tion do they represent? Such considerations are 
important. For example, the 1965 Gini coeff- 
cient for the United States using all persons 14 
and older with some income was .50; among 
“taxpayers” to the Internal Revenue Service, 
it was .45; among families and unrelated individ- 
uals 14 and older, it was .41 (Soltow, 1968:7). 
One is free to speculate that some of the mea- 
sures used by Husbands and Money relied on 
tax records, while others use different sources. 
One also notes that five of the eight inequality 
measures they employ are from different years 
than my intersectoral measure. (See Miller, 
1963 for data allowing an assessment of this 
problem.) 

Proceeding with their validation effort, they 
correlate their “individual” inequality measure 
against the intersectoral measure using a group 
of eight nations with similar levels of economic 
development, and cite the correlation of .49 as 
evidence of the failure of the intersectoral mea- 
sure to differentiate inequality levels among 
nations. But the original validation is superior 
in terms of (1) adequate sample size, (2) com- 
parable income units, (3) comparable types of 
income, (4) constant time lag between mea- 
sures, and (5) large representative samples. 

In their “partial replication” the authors seem 
surprised to learn that correlations will change 
when one-third of the cases are arbitrarily re- 
moved from a sample of twelve. The difference 
in correlations with the same inequality measure 
using twelve rather than eight nations is caused 
simply by their exclusion of France, Canada, 
Luxembourg and Belgium—and is something to 
be expected when small samples are made 
smaller still. The difference between correlations 
using different measures of inequality is in- 
evitable, given an intercorrelation of .49. Since 
we have good empirical grounds for preferring 
an intercorrelation of .82, the contrast of ex- 
plained variance using the intersectoral and “in- 
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dividual” inequality measures is of dubious 
interest. 

It is unusual to imply that when a measure is 
reconceptualized it does not measure anything. 
I have noted recently (Cutright and Wiley, 
1969) that the same index cannot measure both 
representativeness and governmental specializa- 
tion. My shift to representativeness occurred 
several years (Cutright, 1965) before I em- 
-ployed the measure as an operational definition 
of Lenskis concept of constitutionalization. 
When my critics say only that the measure doe3 
“badly,” I hardly know what to say that ha; 
not already been said in its defense (Cutright, 
1968). They fail to tell the reader that Profes- 
sor Neubauer’s complaint was that the measure 
did not differentiate between nations like the 
United States and Great Britain. (Neubauer, 
1967). 

Because the political representation index was 
not used in the high GNP stratum, raising 
doubts about its validity casts a shadow over the 
set of empirical findings that apply to the twa 
lower GNP strata, and to the sample as a whole. 
Would a different measure of constitutionaliza- 
tion produce results opposed to those found 
with my measure? The possibility of such a re- 
versal ig remote. Olsen (1968) has compared the 
relation of the political representativeness index 
with five other measures developed by Banks and 
Textor, including “party organization,” “power 
diversification,’ and “citizen influence.” All 
these measures are intercorrelated, and all are 
correlated with mine. Any of these alternative 
choices should produce results similar to those 
obtained with my index (see Olsen 1968, Table 
2). 

The comment that I ignored proper time order 
is a repetition of my own discussion of the 
problem of obtaining measures of some inde- 
pendent variables before 1950. Given the stabil- 
ity of most of these measures over time in most 
nations, I went ahead with what was at hand. 
(See Cutright and Wiley, 1969 for correlations 
from a panel of 40 nations across four decades.) 

A replication on the same 44 non-Communist 
nations has placed all measures of independent 
variables before the measurement of intersec- 
toral inequality. This was done by computing 
Lorenz coefficients using 1960 or 1961 data and 
leaving the independent variables undisturbed. 
I expected to find higher correlations than were 
reported in the original article because of lower 
measurement error in the more recent inequality 
measure. (See Cutright, 1967 :563.) 

The correlation between 1950 and 1960 inter- 
sectoral inequality scores in all 44 nations was 
858. Within the low, middle, and high GNP 


f 


groups it was .847, .786, .820, respectively. De- 
partures from 1.0 indicate (1) some real change 
over the ten-year period, (2) effects of measure- 
ment error at both times, and (3) possibly some 
loss of correlation due to the necessity to esti- 
mate Lorenz coefficients in four low GNP na- 
ions. 

Among all 44 non-Communist nations, the 
zeplication found that the forced regression 
method allocates 48% of the variance in the 
-960 intersectoral inequality to the economic 
development index, the political representative- 
ness index adds another 13%, while variation in 
-he percent of the labor force in agriculture con- 
cributed 10%. Each variable is significant, and 
he signs (which indicate positive or negative 
essociation) are the same as in the original 
erticle. Total explained variance is 75%, a result 
that compares with our earlier report of 64% 
t Cutright, 1967:570), These results provide 
edded confirmation of the power of Lenski’s 
taeory, as well as supporting my operationaliza- 
ton of it. 

In the 19 low GNF nations, the early data 
s-counted for 85% of the variance. Using the 
1960 data, the forced regression method finds 
taat the political representativeness index is 
related to 39% of the variance, foreign trade 
tə 2%, capital formation to 13%, and the agri- 
caltural labor force to 34%—a total of 88% 
explained variance. (The signs are the same as 
ir the original article.) In comparison with 
eurlier results, we find that the political repre- 
sentativeness index has doubled its share of ex- 
pained variance. I noted in the original article 
scme problems in uncovering the relationship 
b-tween capital formation and inequality due to 
mutual effects. However, capital formation is 
stll significant in this stratum. Only foreign 
trade is unimportant, a result that should sur- 
prise no one who read the earlier article care- 
fully. 

In the middle stratum of 13 nations, we 
explain 60% of the 1$60 variance, a decline of 
12%. Twenty-five percent is related to political 
reoresentativeness, 21% to military participa- 
ticn, and 12% to capital formation. Each is 
sicnificant and the signs are the same as in the 
orginal study. Foreign trade and farm rental do 
nct play a role. If only political representative- 
ness, military participation, and agricultural 
lakor force are used, about 69% of the variance 
is related to these three measures. 

In the high GNP stratum we are unable to 
asress the role of the military participation ratio 
because my student assistant miscoded a datum. 
The remaining data are correct. Using the order 
shewn in Panel B (see Husbands and Money 
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in this issue, Table 3) and ignoring military 
participation, we find that farm rental is related 
to 56% of the 1960 variance, foreign trade to 
an additional 10%, and capital formation to 
149% —a total of 80%, independent of any con- 
tribution from military participation. The three 
variables with correct data are significant, and 
their signs are the same as in the original article. 

Thus, after correcting the time-lag problem 
and obtaining superior measures of intersectoral 
inequality, we found that the variables are re- 
lated in much the same fashion as in the original 
study, both within and across strata. These 
powerful empirical relations are found om spite 
of (not because of} measurement error. The re- 
sults of my replication reaffirm Lenski’s theory, 
and also support my original judgments concern- 
ing the importance of different independent 
variables within tke strata. The results of the 
original analysis toid us more than we originally 
knew about variation in income inequality among 
nations with similar or different levels of eco- 
nomic development. 

Excessive concern with measurement problems 
which are only hypothetical or trivial would 
cast us all into the role C. Wright Mills once 
used to define a sociologist—“a man who is 
getting ready to get ready” to do something. 

PHILLIPS CUTRIGHT 


Joint Center for Urban Studies, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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A COMMENT ON WHETHER AMERICAN 
WOMEN DO MARRY UP 


There is, as Scott (1969) contends, some rea- 
son to question Rubin’s (1968) finding that 
American women do not marry up, but Scott’s 
comment and Rubin’s (1969) reply do not make 
that reason clear. Curiously enough, the reason 
is suggested in Scott’s own paper (1965) on the 
college sorority. The sorority, Scott suggests, 
provides for the girl whose status exceeds her 
attractiveness. She is enabled to make an ac- 
ceptable marriage by throwing status as well as 
sex appeal into the bargain, marrying an up- 
wardly-mobile fraternity man who has reason to 
want a wife who can serve as a native guide to 
the wilds of the upper-middle class (Scott, 
1965:521), 

Rubin’s tables do not show evidence of such 
a process because they compare parents’ occu- 
pations, A wife’s status is not the status of her 
father-in-law, but that of her husband. Since 
Rubin’s (1968) tables give father-in-law’s status 
instead of the true status destination or hus- 
band’s status, marriages between high-status 
girls and upwardly-mobile young men appear to 
be hypogamous, when in fact they are not. 
Rubin’s finding of supposed net hypogamy is 
consistent with Scott’s (1965) claim that the 
sororities are solving a Brahmin problem, but 
not for Scott’s (1969) reason. 

If we may assume equal proportions of males 
at all class levels at birth, and negligible differ- 
ential mortality by sex and class in childhood, 
the supply of potential husbands should ap- 
proximate the supply of potential wives in each 
class-of-birth. If more persons in a given sex 
marry, for some class, then more persons of the 
opposite sex are left single in that class. As 
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Rubin (1969:727) points out, the relative pro- 
portions of the unmarried by sex and class can 
be estimated from his data—given the above 
assumption. Scott’s criticism, though well taken 
(Rubin’s data do not answer the question he asks 
of them), is ill founded (the reason is not the 
omission of the unmarried). Intergenerationa. 
mobility, not differences in marriage rates, is 
what has been left untouched. When we con- 
sider the low marriage rates of low-status males 
(Rubin, 1968:753; for an extreme example see 
Bahr, 1969:370) and the net upward tendency 
of intergenerational mobility (Blau, 1969:481), 
Scott’s hypergamy and Rubin’s “hypogamy” are 
consistent. 

A final remark: If farmers are of diverse 
status (Rubin, 1968:753), they should be so 
treated. To lump all farmers together and then. 
assign them a bottom-of-the-ladder status is to 
misclassify a large number of people and hence 
to mislabel a large number of marriages. There 
are some farmers whose income and status are 
at least upper-middle class, and, while they are 
no majority, they are also no rarity. If pros- 
perous farm owners cannot be separated from 
lower-working-class farm laborers and from 
migrants of even lower status, all these “farm- 
ers” should be regarded as unclassifiable. For 
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Ms reason, I ignored the “farm” category in 
~eading Rubin’s table (1968:753) to show fewer 
-ow-status males than females getting married. 


J. Davm MARTIN 
Washington State University 
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ERRATA 


In Table 1 of G. Sla-in’s article (ASR, 
December 1969, pp. 894-907) the “Aggre- 
gate ‘Score’” entry for “/ariable 10 should 
read “% delinquent” instead of “Jo non- 
delinquent.” The last sentence was inadver- 
tently omitted fram tke fcotnote to the same 
table: “For total vs invclving Variable 10, 
nondelinquents were scored 1 and delinquents 
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THE BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES: OUTLOOK AND NEEDS, by The 
Behavioral and Social Sciences Survey Committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the Social Science Research Council. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 

Prentice-Hall, 1969. 320 pp. Clothbound. $7.95. 

SOCIOLOGY, edited by Neil J. Smelser and James A. Davis for the Sociology Panel 
of the Social Sciences Survey Committee of the National Academy of Sciences 
and the Social Science Research Council. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1969. 122 pp. Clothbound, $5.95. Paperbound, $1.95. 


Dr M. HAUSER 
University of Chicago 


The first of these vohmes merits intensive 
study by all social scientists, and the second, 
intensive study by sociologists. These surveys 
of the status, outlook, and needs of the social 
sciences are products of committees appointed 
jointly by the Netional Academy of Sciences 
and the Social Science Research Council. Both 
the Central Planning Committee and the Soci- 
ology Panel comprise Who’s Who listings of 
the social science profession. The former was 
co-chaired by Ernest R. Hilgard and Henry W. 
Riecken, and the latter by Neil J. Smelser and 
James A. Davis efter initial co-chairing by 
William H. Sewell and Otis Dudley Duncan. 
The investigations are based on survey data 
provided by acad2mic institutions and person- 
nel, and even more on the accumulated ex- 
perience and wisdom of the eminent social scien- 
tists who participated in the enterprise. As 
supplements to the first volume, which is the 
master report, separate reports comparable to 
that for sociology will be published for the dis- 
ciplines of anthropology, economics, geography, 
history, linguistics, political science, psychiatry, 
psychology, and “statistics, mathematics, and 
computation in the social sciences.” 

These inventories and appraisals of the social 
sciences were undertaken against a backdrop of 
social crises in the world and the nation. The 
panelists openly declared that it was a matter 
of “central concern” to develop recommenda- 
tions that would enable the social sciences 
better to contribute to an “understanding of 
human behavior and the institutions of society” 
and to “use this understanding in devising social 
Ge and the management of our affairs” 
(p. 1). 

Although the report of the Central Planning 
Committee is deliberately oriented to the role 
of the social sciences in policy formulation and 
the administration of programs aimed at the 


resolution of social problems, the social scien- 
tist who draws a sharp line between science and 
engineering has no reason to fault the panel or 
its recommendations. The panelists were fully 
aware of the difference between social science 
and social engineering, even though they sought 
to develop closer linkages between the two. The 
panelists’ concern with social engineering is 
demonstrated by the fact that three of their 
designated six “major recommendations” focus 
on utilization of social science findings for the 
solution of social problems. Perhaps the most 
important recommendation of this character is 
the call for universities to consider establishing 
a “graduate school of applied behavioral 
science” (p. 12). Training and research in such 
a school is to be multidisciplinary and should 
direct its research and other activities “to the 
solution of persistent social problems.” 

This recommendation is of great significance 
for a number of reasons. Chief among them are 
these: (1) It represents one index of the mat- 
uration of the social sciences to the point where 
explicit demand is being made by distinguished 
panelists from a prestigious platform for the 
utilization by society of social science findings. 
(2) It will help to clarify the distinction be- 
tween social science and social engineering, 
which is now perceived so hazily (if at all) by a 
sizeable proportion of graduate students and 
young sociologists. Many such persons are now 
erroneously enrolled in graduate schools of soci- 
ology or mistakenly have appointments as fac- 
ulty members in departments of sociology who 
would more appropriately be accommodated in 
the proposed new graduate school. 

Also indicative of the social concern of the 
panelists are their recommendations to “develop 
a system of social indicators” (p. 6), with Con- 
gressional support; and “to prepare the equiv- 
alent of an Annual Social Report to the Nation” 
(p. 7). They recommend that this Social Report 
be initiated by nongovernmental social scien- 
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tists, as a first step toward its development as 
an official report. 

The Central Planning Committee also makes 
three other “major” recommendations: (1) It 
suggests the establishment of “a special com- 
mission . . . to investigate in detail the proce- 
dural and technical problems involved in devis- 
ing a national data system designed for social 
scientific purposes” (p. 8). (2) The panelists’ 
concern with the rights of the person to privacy 
is indicated by their recommendation for the es- 
tablishment “within an appropriate agency of the 
federal government ... of a high-level continu- 
ing body, including nongovernmental members, 
to investigate the problems of protecting the 
anonymity of respondents... .” (p. 9). (3) Ei- 
nally, they propose “an annual increase in funds 
available from the federal government for the 
support of basic and applied research in the be- 
havioral and social sciences of between 12 and 
18 percent to sustain the normal growth of the 
research enterprise over the next decade” (p. 
SE 

In addition to the six “major recommenda- 
tions” presented in the section titled “Summary 
and Major Recommendations” (pp. 1-18), 
twelve other recommendations by the Central 
Planning Committee are also scattered through- 
out the report: 

—the “inclusion of behavioral and social 
scientists in Science Policy Advisory Boards” 
(p. 99); 

—for the necessary development and pro- 
fessional staffing of data archives’”—non-govern- 
mental (p. 123); 

—for the establishment of 
chives” (p. 124); 

—for “institutional review to protect the 
tights of subjects’—~an extension of the pro- 
cedure originated by the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service in July 1966 (p. 131); 

—‘‘wherever possible, behavioral and social 
science research be carried out on an unclassi- 
fied basis with normal rights of publication by 
the investigator,” and that national security 
research “be carried out separately from the 
institutional or degree-granting processes of 
universities, and preferably in research insti- 
tutes . . . entirely outside of universities” 
(p. 134); 

—“the support of graduate students in train- 
ing” including support of social science students 
equal to that in other sciences (p. 141); 

—the support of graduate students be ex- 
tended “for periods of four to five years with- 
out reapplication” and the support “include 
funds for the direct cost of research for pre- 
doctoral students, in addition to tuition and 
subsistence” (p. 142); 


“historical ar- 
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—‘‘National Science Foundation funds be 
earmarked” to enable law schools “to engage 
in more bekavioral and social science research” 
(. 186); 

federal agencies with a mission in which 
secial science is relevant “expand their support 
o? basic anc applied research in the behavioral 
and social sciences” (p. 238); 

-~—“the National Science Foundation should 
v-gzorously exercise its newly broadened author- 
ity to support applied as well as basic research 
ir all the social sciences,” and “that the Congress 
appropriate funds for this purpose” (p. 239); 

-the National Science Foundation “give 
special impetus to multidisciplinary problem 
sclving research centering on the behavioral 
acd social sciences in collaboration with scien- 
tists from other disciplines” (p. 240); 

-if the Netional Science Foundation is unable 
to implement the above two recommendations 
“tae Congress should consider enacting legisla- 
ticn to create a separate and independent 
agency ... to support basic and applied be- 
havioral and social science research contributing 
to the solutian of social problems” (p. 242). 

The report of the Central Planning Com- 
mi-tee will be a useful reference work for stu- 
demts because it succinctly differentiates the 
various social sciences, describes research 
mehods, contains some basic research findings, 
describes the relation of social science to social 
polcy and action, and considers the problems of 
vaLies, ethics, and policy. The report also con- 
tains useful inventory information on social 
science departments, professional schools, re- 
search organizations in and out of universities, 
federal and private support of research, and 
worldwide developments in social science. Fi- 
nally, the report contains a reasoned chapter 
(17) on the outlook for social science, as well 
as useful appendices. 

The recommendations contained in this vol- 
ume are well buttressed with discussions and 
exp.anation which make it “must” reading for 
all :ocial scientists. 

It is possible, nevertheless, to be critical of 
a ncmber of points in the report. For example, 
whecher or not the Ph.D. should be the degree 
giver to graduates of the proposed Graduate 
Schcol of Applied Behavioral Science is a moot 
question. It is also possible to fault the report 
for ts redundency in the frequent use of the 
term “the behevioral and social sciences” after 
indicating that it regarded “behavioral science” 
and “social science” as equivalent. The dis- 
tinction between the “behavioral” and the 
“socal” scienc2s has outlived its usefulness, 
end the Central Planning Committee was wise 
to ecuate the two. It is to be hoped that here- 
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after the redundant use of these terms will be 


unnecessary. These and similar points are only ` 


minor faults, however, and criticism should not 
obscure the fundamental contributions of this 
masterly work. 

The report of the Sociology Panel must, of 
course, be read within the framework of the 
master report. As with all the reports for the 
separate disciplines, it was not reviewed or ap- 
proved by the Central Planning Committee, 
which undoubtedly accounts for the consider- 
able overlap in recommendations. Sociology 
provides a useful summary of the field for 
both students and journeymen sociologists, 
with discussions of the scope of sociology, its 
developing areas, its history as an academic 
discipline, its applications to policy and pro- 
gram, and its manpower and resources. The 
fields of sociology explicitly described include 
comparative study of societies, demography 
and ecology, social stratification, complex or- 
ganizations, socialization, deviance and social 
control, social change, political sociology, soci- 
ology of education, and medical sociology. The 
sociology of religicn and of race are described 
as “relatively although not entirely undevel- 
oped,” as are also the sociology of art and litera- 
ture, the sociology of the family, the sociology 
of sports and games, and the sociology of aca- 
demic organizations—and it is indicated that 
this list could be greatly extended. Both re- 
search methods and “trends and needs” in 
sociology are described, and consideration is 
also given to “obstacles to the development of 
sociological knowledge.” 

Of the sixteen recommendations of the Soci- 
ology Panel, six are addressed to government, 
five to universities, and five to the American 
Sociological Association. The seven recommen- 
dations to government, two of which are also 
to private foundations, are that the federal gov- 
ernment [the numbers are the recommendation 
numbers of the Sociology Panel]: 

6. and foundations expand “programs of 
financial support for graduate students” (p. 162); 

7. “expand its support of research-training 
programs in departments and organized re- 
search units” (p. 162); 

9. “plan and provide support for a diversity 
of international, national, and regional research 
centers for collecting, analyzing, and dissemi- 
nating various kinds of: social data” (p. 164); 

10. and other funding agencies “extend their 
efforts to support surveys of the American 
population” (p. 165); 

11. “increase financial support for basic 
social-scientific research in addition to its sup- 
port for research designed for short-run pro- 
grammatic applications” (p. 167); 
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14, “plan for and establish standing panels 
to consult and advise on major social problems” 
(p. 169). l 

Virtually all of these recommendations, except 
for details of refinement or specificity, parallel ` 
those of the Central Planning Committee in the 
master report. Recommendation “14,” however, 
is innovative in recommending that panels of 
social scientists be established to give advice 
on major social problems. This has, of course, 
already been done many times on various com- 
missions and committees and consulting groups 
in Washington—of which the recent National 
Commission on Violence is one example. But 
the recommendation calls for standing advisory 
panels, as distinguished from “one-shot” and 
irregular utilization of social scientists, Con- 
ceivably, in the longer run, such panels could 
most appropriately be comprised of graduates 
of the proposed Graduate Schools of Applied 
Behavioral Science. 

The Sociology Panel’s recommendations to 
the universities are that: 

1. “sociology departments diversify their 
curricula into ‘streams’ of instruction to cor- 
respond better with the interests and career 
intentions of their undergraduate students” 
(p. 157); 

2. “empirical research be a part of under- 
graduate teaching from the start” (p. 158); 

4. “universities and departments strive to 
maintain high standards for graduate admission 
where they are high, and raise standards where 
they are low” (p. 160); 

5. “universities and departments provide for 
the training of college-level teachers of soci- 
ology as an integral part of their regular grad- 
uate training program” (p. 161); 

12. “graduate schools and research centers 
establish educational programs in sociology for 
a variety of audiences” (p. 168). 

Most sociologists will find little to quarrel 
about with these recommendations, although 
there will undoubtedly be differences of opinion 
on details. It might be noted, though, that if 
the Central Planning Committee’s recommenda- 
tion on Graduate Schools for Applied Behavioral 
Sciences were implemented, one of the training 
programs implied in the above recommenda- 
tions—that relating to social engineering or the 
application of sociological knowledge—would 
not be necessary in departments of sociology. 

Relatively unprecedented is the series of 
recommendations by the Sociology Panel ad- 
dressed to the American Sociological Associa- 
tion. None of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Central Planning, for example, is 
directed to any of the social science associations. 
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The recommendations to the American Socio- 
logical Association are that it: 

3. “continue and intensify its interest in 
undergraduate teaching...” (p. 159); 

8. “continue and intensify its interest in the 
recruitment of graduate students...” (p. 163); 

13. “take the initiative in pressing for the 
establishment . . .” of an “annual review of 
sociology” (p. 168); 

15. “establish a permanent committee to as- 
sess and monitor the effects of federa? legisla- 
tion and federal spending on sociology” (p. 169); 

16. “establish a committee to assess the effects 
on public policy and sociology arising from 
consultation and advice provided to govern- 
ment” (p. 170). 

Only three of these five recommendations 
are innovative, and two of these are oriented 
to public policy and program. 

Clearly, the Sociology Panel as well as the 


[Professor Gouldner chose to limit his review 
to Soctology—Ed ] 
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. R freely developing sociology almost in- 
evitably poses questions that regimes do not 
want to hear.” 


Understand at once: Smelser and Davis’ So- 
ciology is not a book in the conventional sense 
but, more nearly, an application for funds. It 
is a smooth pitch not for the funding of a spe- 
cific research project, however, but for the 
financing of the sociological “profession” as a 
whole. “The main audience,” the authors them- 
selves specify, “. . . includes legislators and 
their staffs, and decision makers in govern- 
mental and private funding agencies.” The 
book’s jacket description, in contrast, reshuf- 
fles the authors’ admitted priorities, alleging 
that their “report serves as a realistic and bal- 
anced reference for the general public, govern- 
ment officials, and professional sociologists.” 
As might be expected, this report is about as 
“balanced” and “realistic” as any application 
for funds ever is. 

That this volume is lavishly reviewed in this 
symposium by four reviewers (doubtless in- 
tended to provide a balanced and realistic ap- 
praisal of this balanced and realistic book) has, 
be assured, nothing whatsoever to do with its 
intellectual merits, The space so generously 
given it is part of a well-managed “promotion” 
campaign. Indeed, the Editors of the American 
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Central Planning Committee could not fail to 
be concerned with the chaotic state of society 
ard with the relation of sociology to social policy 
acd action. But the Sociology Panel, as well as 
the Central Planning Committee, perceives the 
role of the sociologist, gua sociologists, as that 
of a scientist—not that of a social engineer, 
radical actionist, or revolutionist (pp. 116ff). 
Comparison of these two sets of recommen- 
dations leads to the conclusion that those by 
th? Central Planning Committee are more imag- 
inative and hold forth more promise than those 
by the Sociology Panel. Nevertheless, rarely 
have two volumes appeared simultaneously that 
potentially have such significance for the future 
of the social sciences in general and sociology 
in particular. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether these recommendations will be imple- 
mented, or whether in the future these volumes 
will be read (if at all} solely as opportunities 
foregone. l 


Sosiological Review were in such a tizzy to 
promote this volume that, unlike any other 
book reviewed in these pages, the reviewers 
were required to work from uncorrected and 
unjound page proofs. This, then, is an effort 
to publicize an official Report of a committee 
of the Sociological Establishment whose very 
infiuence is evidenced by the haste, as well as the 
space, allotted it: potentes sunt, ergo exsistunt. 

The essential business of this book is pri- 
marily political, not intellectual; it tells us less 
about the state of sociology than about the 
Sociological Establishment’s pressing political 
concerns. Thus, in their first chapter, where 
a presumably catholic sample of researches is 
displayed—Stouffer’s .work on Communism, 
Blauner’s on alienation, Becker’s on marijuana 
~——we are also treated to a “vignette” of an 
ancnymous study sponsored by the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Admin- 
istration. This gifted agency, we are told, “came 
upon a new idea: to measure crime rates by 
asking people if they had ever been victims of 
crime.” Truly, a breath-taking innovation worth 
reporting along with other classics of the soci- 
ological imagination, and before which we can 
only kneel and pray: “Our masters who art in 
Washington, thou art not only rich and beauti- 
ful people, but also deep of mind as well; 
blessed be thy generosity.” The Report is not 
the work of ungrateful churls who play new 
games like “hump the host” but the older game 
of Dutter-up-the-boss. Henceforth, however, let 
there be no more sneers at Soviet academicians 
who merchandise their scholarship by wrapping 
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it in respectful quotations from Comrades 
Stalin, Khrushchev, Brezhnev, and Kosygin. 
At the core of this volume’s political concern 
is the Sociological Establishment’s growing 
problem of how to reap the bounty of the Wel- 
fare State, and to consolidate relations with it, 
without upsetting its own applecart. The au- 


thors thus express considerable anxiety that ` 


“those very departments that are now expe- 
mencing difficulty in recruiting high-quality 
faculty [read: research-oriented, professional- 
izing types] ... will begin to play an increas- 
ing role in training doctoral candidates. To 
avoid the possible decline in average quality 
of doctoral training, it would appear necessary 
both to strengthen the leading institutions [note 
the priority—AWG] and to work toward 
` strengthening the present training programs of 
the less distinguished ones” (p. 100). Clearly, 
however, average quality would be improved, 
even by their standards, if the less “distin- 
guished” departments got increased help, and 
if the leading ones maintained their former 
level. But, if this were done, then the estab- 
lished system of Department dominance would 
be dead. In short, the Report is committed to 
Maintaining the dominance of the dominant 
Departments of the existent Sociological Es- 
tablishment. , 

In the same way and for the same reason, 
the Report also tacitly accepts the established 
dominance of whites and of men, as against 
the claims of blacks and women, in sociology. 
While it explicitly acknowledges that the women 
attracted to sociology are brighter than the 
men (p. 93), its final recommendations do not 
“universalistically” call for special support for 
the brightest students, i.e., the women; indeed, 
they make no mention at all of their special 
needs in a lengthy and trite chapter on "recom, 
mendations.” Nor do they do so for blacks. 
Here again, it may be seen that the problem 
with which this volume is coping is how to cap- 
ture the bounty of the Welfare State without 
changing sociology’s established power arrange- 
ments. 

Plato end: when the day of slavery overtakes 
a man, Zeus takes away half his reason. Our 
authors provide us with numerous cases in point, 
where the bondage in question is bondage to 
their own parochial politics and to the Welfare 
State. For example, in talking about the develop- 
ment of sociology in “authoritarian” countries— 
such as Spain and Russia—the authors remark 
that, in these countries, sociology is “always 
a source of uneasiness, and a target for harmful 
political interventions, because a freely de- 
veloping sociology almost inevitably poses ques- 
tions that regimes do not want to hear” (p. 77). 
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Despite the fact that, in a previous section, it 
was admitted that the study of racism in the 
United States was earlier given little government 
support because of its “political touchiness,” 
they do not see that their own critique of sociol- 
ogy in authoritarian countries applies with equal 
force ta sociology in the United States. 

Suppcse one agrees, as I do, and says with 
them—the words are worth repeating—‘“a freely 
developmg sociology almost inevitably poses 
questiors that regimes do not want to hear.” 
The preblem then becomes (but it is one our 
authors. never see, ask, or confront): What 
questions are American sociologists now posing 
that encbarrass their own regime? Is there any- 
thing at all in American sociology or in this 
Report on it, that embarrasses the American 
Welfare-Warfare State, and if so, what is itr 
Since taere is nothing at which even a Senator 
Goldwater would take umbrage, would it not be 
consistent to conclude that American Academic 
Sociology, and this Report, do not represent a 
“freely developing sociology’? 

Early in this volume (p. 53) the authors tell 
us that “many sociologists direct their analyses 
toward processes of social change... .” Yet later 
(p. 84), in discussing the tensions between 
sociolozy and “the rest of society,” they also 
mention “that policy-makers and others inter- 
ested i2 social action seek advice on factors that 
will produce change, whereas sociologists m 
their general search for basic social forces at 
work ere likely to stress many factors that will 
prevent or inhibit change.” 

It is of course ridiculous to suppose, as the 
authors do, that sociologists’ one-sided interest 
in forces suppressing social change results from 
their concern with “basic” social factors. This 
failure is clearly the result, not of sociologists’ 
scienc2 or their logic, but of their conservative 
ideology and metaphysics. In acknowledging 
that sociologists are essentially oriented to pre- 
vent or inhibit social change, be it also noted 
that cur authors are thereby acknowledging the 
full validity of the judgment that radicals have 
pronounced on Academic Sociology, namely, 
that È is permeated with a powerful conserva- 
tive Liss and is all too eager to place itself in 
the service of the status quo. The problem for 
Amer.can sociology now, however, is that the 
techn cal ways in which this conservative bias 
has Litherto been expressed have become ob- 
solescent in the face of the Welfare State’s new 
requicements; the old conservatism has to be 
made over into a new conservatism. 

In considering the tension between sociology 
and “the rest of society” our authors miss the 
point that “policy makers” are primarily seek- 
ing essistance in making only certain limited 
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kinds of social changes, those congruent with 
the soziety that the Welfare State seeks to prop 
up. Further capitulation to the Welfare State’s 
pressures would therefore make sociology not 
more "ut less capable of raising questions em- 
barrassing to their regime. The authors’ pro- 
posed solution to this “tension” with policy 
makers comes down to a cuddle-up policy that 
can only further bind and blind sociology to the 
powers that be: let us, they say, establish more 
continwous relations between sociologists and 
policy makers than those now existing (p. 86). 
In shert, their solution is cous untnterupits, 
and they apparently do not care who will coitus 
whom. 

Essentially, then, this Report presents the 
` Sociolegical Establishment’s view on how to 
manage relations with the Welfare State without 
undermining its own power position in sociology. 
This is its central political problem and strategy. 
At the same time a number of auxiliary tactics 
are purveyed, The key tactic advanced—tacitly 
but clearly—is the bypassing of the traditional 
Departmental structure of sociology. We are 
thus warned (p. 29) that sociology is not now 
well organized for “ambitious cooperative re- 
search” and that this is because of its “depart- 
mental organization.” In consequence, “large 
scale research . . . has been conducted not in 
departments but in specialized research in- 
stitutes.” This Report then also expresses a 
specific professional ideology, the ideology of 
Institut2 Sociology, and not of Department- 
based Sociology. 

The Report also reflects the development of 
an impertant new alliance within sociclogy it- 
self: be.ween the old style Chicago-type partici- 
pant otservers and the relatively newer, high 
science researchers. This is the political mean- 
ing of the book’s reiterated genuflections toward 
Howard. Becker and Erving Goffman, toward 
participent observation, and toward the Chicago 
School -nore generally. In short, the Report 
reflects fhe growing assimilation of the Chicago- 
style types into the Sociological Establishment. 

This 2merging alliance is based upon two 
factors: (1) The Welfare State’s need for more 
Chicago-type informal research techniques, par- 
ticularly when studying illicit or illegal behavior. 
As our euthors cautiously remark, it “appears” 
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that the use of marijuana has been growing and 
taat this has attracted the attention of the 
police. In short, the new alliance reflects the 
utility of “informal” research methods, and the 
helplessness of survey and experimental tech- 
maques, for the Welfare State’s internal domestic, 
counter-Insurgency programs. The practical in- 


‘terests and plush funding of this State have 


taus simply pushed aside the older squabbles in 
seciology. (2) The developing merger of the 
Chicago School with the high science types also 
reflects the Establishment’s need to promote and 
tc project an image of sociologists as a unified 
group of responsible professionals who deserve 
tke support and trust of the Welfare State. 

In the last analysis, this new alliance is 
based on the fact that the Welfare State has 
money enough for all “responsible” factions. 
Ir short: Romulus and Remus may both find 
a eat to suck on the underbelly of the Welfare- 
Warfare Wolf; and, cf course, those who are 
fei by the pack are expected to hunt with it. 


[To avoid any misunderstanding that might 
be caused by Professor Gouldner’s remarks in 
the second paragraph cf his review, we want to 
mike it clear that, as Book Review Editors of 
the American Sociological Review, we scrupul- 
owly attempt to remain neutral toward all books 
re~iewed. Professor Gouldner is incorrect in 
saving that we were “in a tizzy to promote this 
voume” and that the present symposium is “an 
effort to publicize an official Report of ... the 
Soziological Establishment.” We selected these 
reports for a review symposium not because we 
wanted to promote and publicize them, but be- 
cause we thought that they would be of con- 
sidzrable interest to many sociologists, and were 
likely to be highly controversial, Our only 
corcern in this matter was to obtain a sym- 
posium that represented as many different points 
of view (including Professor Gouldner’s) as 
possible. It is true that we asked the reviewers 
to zead page proofs rather than waiting several 
mozths for the reports to be published, but we 
did this in the interest of speeding up the review 
prozess, not of promoting the views expressed 
in the reports—Marvin E. OLSEN and AUSTIN 
T. TURK] 
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The editors of Sociology were assigned an im- 
possible fask which required that they reach too 
many awcliences with one book. They write: 


“Tie main audience... includes legislators and 
thei: staffs, and decision-makers in government 
and private funding agencies, . . . A second 
audience is the general public. ... A third au- 
diese consists of our own professional col- 
leagaes and students, whose work we are at- 
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tempting to present” (p. 2). In order to start 
this review on a positive note let me say that 
if I teach an introductory class in sociology 
which includes advanced students, they will be 
expected to read this report on sociology as one 
of their most important assignments. The 
various problems and dilemmas now facing 
sociology are so well presented that I could go 
on with praises for the report, but I believe 
the limited space available can be used to better 
advantage. 

The authors opt for the “explanatory utility” 
of theory rather than for “arguments over 
philosophical or ideological foundations” (p. 36), 
they take a stand against what they call “socio- 
logical kings” (p. 118) and what I call know- 
it-all-revolutionaries, and they separate the 
citizen and scientist roles so that the purposes 
to which knowledge is put are determined not 
by its “creators . . . but rather by men in their 
capacity as citizens of the polity’ (p. 126). 
Nevertheless, throughout the report the sociol- 
ogist is urged to be more then the creator and 
purveyor of knowledge. He is supposed to make 
sociology relevant and applied. 

Since legislators are an Important audience 
for the book, attention should be given as to 
how we may expect them to respond to it. As a 
rural sociologist I cannot help remembering how 
another sociological report which dealt with race 
relations on plantations marked “confidential 
for administrative use only” came into the hands 
of a U.S. Senator from the Mississippi Delta and 
‘resulted in legislation which after decades is still 
on the books, prohibiting certain federal funds 
designated for research from being used for “cul- 
tural studies.” How will our legislators react to 
the following: “Much of the subject-matter of 
sociology . . . deals with those very institu- 
tions that are often highly resistant to change. 
There is more than a grain of truth in the policy- 
maker’s complaint that, whenever he calls a 
sociologist to tell him how to make a program 
work, the sociolcgist tells him a dozen ways 
in which it is bound to fail” (p. 124). Here we 
cannot fault the authors on the score of falsi- 
fication or ineffective communication. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that legislators and 
the general public hear this refrain enough 
without repeating it even in the honest context 
in which it here appears. There are also other 
weaknesses in the report for this audience: Sci- 
entific rigor is sometimes lacking, as in the ef- 
fort to disprove the common belief that rural 
people are less isolated than urban people (p. 
18), without defining “isolation” and without 
admitting that its nature varies among differing 
populations such as cosmopolites and localites. 
Sometimes there is poor communication, as 
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when medical sociology is mentioned as con- 
sidered by some “as focusing on a set of exe- 
gencies...” (p. 95). There is also poor strategy, 
as when it is recommended that “segments of 
the public... [be taught such things as] mathe- 
matical models in sociology” (p. 186). If these 
examples indicate that forms of publication 
other than this report are needed to reach legis- 
lators and the general public, I have accom- 
plished my objective. 

How does the report communicate to sociolo- 
gists? For me the most realistic aspects of the 
report get too little space and emphasis. The 
recognition that “sociology apparently does not 
attract its share of brightest professionally moti- 
vated students into its graduate departments,” 
(p. 136) should, I believe, have been taken up 
as a if not the crucial problem. It receives too 
little space. The recommendation that sociolo- 
gists “maintain high standards for graduate ad- 
missions . . . [not allowing this to be just an- 
other of those] endorsements of virtue” (p. 160) 
is well taken, Likewise the recommendation that 
stipends for assistantships and other forms of 
assistance for sociological study be increased 
should be supported. However, the authors and 
we should ask why brighter and more profes- 
sionally motivated students go into physics, 
mathematics, and medicine. The report’s recom- 
mendations for “coddling” students with special 
“streams” or different brands of sociology, or 
providing ak undergraduates in sociology with 
opportunities to do empirical research from #he 
start, or having ASA seminars on better teach- 
ing for undergraduates and giving lessons in 
teaching for college-level teachers of sociology 
-——important as all of these things may be—will 
not, I think, bring the better minds into so- 
clology. I suggest that these recommendations 
are the consequence of the low scientific rank 
of sociology and its failure, therefore, to get 
its share of able students, rather than their con- 
stituting a means of getting the good students. 
When sociology as a science develops the power 
to predict and explain and thereby achieves 
status, the good students will get the sociological 
knowledge responsible for this standing, whether 
it be on the library shelves, comes in over closed 
TV circuits, out of the minds of good teachers, 
or by other means. In my judgment another 
matter not even mentioned in the report (but 
given considerable attention in European uni- 
versities) ig even more important for improv- 
ing student attainment and perhaps reducing 
student alienation. This is the matter of finding 
means of measuring and legitimizing scholastic 
achievement through effective examinations and 
other means. Why should the able student who 
can use libraries, laboratories with computers, 
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and other facilities effectively be bored either 
by some regimented “empirical research” recom- 
mended by the report, ineffective instruction 
and lectures, pooling of ignorance in class discus- 
sion, or in other ways, if he has available to him 
superior means of mastering the field and can 
prove his mastery? 

Although the report states that “we do recom- 
mend that a substantial portion of support for 
sociological research be provided mainly with 
concern for the excellency and feasibility of the 
proposed research and without special regard to 
immediate policy relevance,” (p. 167), this line 
of thinking receives too little emphasis. This one 
sentence, if effectively implemented, will do 
more to pull the better brains into sociology 
than dozens of pages in the report that plead for 
making sociology interesting, applied, and rele- 
vant—important though this may be. If “de- 
partments of sociology find too many of their 
students unprepared—and unmotivated —in 
mathematical, . . . statistical [and computer 
and other needed] skills” (p. 42), and éf these 
are necessary to make sociology an effective 
predicting and explaining science (an important 
$f), this should be considered no disaster. So- 
ciologists should be glad that those who are 
unmotivated to achieve in the scientific enter- 
prise go to other fields, including political revo- 
lution. 

Sociology is not always consistent. The 
changes recommended to improve relations with 
students and the public will cost many man- 
hours despite the well-documented and alarm- 
ing section called “The Impending Manpower 
Shortage in Sociology.” Thus the recommended 
“national and regional centers for collecting, 
analyzing, and disseminating various kinds of 
social data” will, if they are located away from 
university campuses when established, worsen 
the manpower shortage in the universities. Ii 
located on campuses and properly linked to 
sociology departments they could provide fac- 
ulty and student research opportunities and 
strengthen scientific sociology. The report should 
be specific about their location and linkage. 

Despite all the above criticism I consider So- 
ciology “must reading” for sociologists. It begins 
with such interesting sociological vignettes that 
the reader will find it difficult to put down. It 
ends with a theme to which far more attention 
should have been given, especially in view of 
the emphasis placed by the report on applied 
sociology. Thus the authors “welcome the re- 
cent increase in attention that the American 
Sociological Association has devoted to ethical 
and political problems that arise in the rela- 
tions between the profession and its vanous 
publics” (p. 170). This apparent afterthought 
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may convey a lower evaluation of the impor- 
tance of ethics than that shared by the editors 
of The Behavioral and Social Sciences, the book 
to which I now turn and which gives a whole 
chapter to the subject. 

Not only was I glad to find in The Behavioral 
and Socia} Sciences {hereafter called BASS) 
a praiseworthy chapter on ethics for prac- 
titioners in the social sciences, but, as a rural 
sociologist, I also discovered a good many sen- 
teaces which I underlined to show to those rep- 
resentatives from the “bard” sciences in agri- 
culture who continually accuse sociologists of 
both do-goodism and empiricism. The most. im- 
portant sentence in the book for this purpose, 
and one with which I agree, is the following: 
“Good basic research, leading to answers to 
fundamental questions, soon finds practical ap- 
plications” (p. 86). Also the report recognizes 
as it should that any basic science has its own 
“inner logic,” and although this inner logic does 
not necessarily “imply irrelevance to the prac- 
tical world, it may... imply patience in allow- 
ing the science to unravel its internal puzzles 
without demanding that relevance always be 
instant or direct” (p. 86). Concepts such as pre- 
diction, explanation, validity, etc. are all treated, 
if only very briefly. In fact, I could use all the 
space allocated here to praise BASS, but I do not 
believe this would be in the best interests of 
sociology or the social sciences. 

A review of BASS in Science (October 31, 
1966) notes that it “reflects concern about un- 
rest in the society, but its concern about unrest 
in the social sciences is less clear.” More im- 
portant than this particular lack of concern is 
a lack of concern for the void in general theory 
ar “inner logic” which, if filled, could make 
possible meaningful colleboration for the de- 
velopment of social science in the arenas rec- 
ommended and suggested. Not only is there a 
leck of concern for this void, but an apparent 
implizit assumption that the void does not 
exist-—that anthropology, economics, geography, 
history as social science, linguistics, political 
science, psychiatry as behavioral science, psy- 
chology, sociology, and statistics, mathematics 
and computation in the behavioral and social sci- 
ences—thought of as a unit called “behavioral 
and social science”’—has an “inner logic” and 
can and will cooperate in applied and basic 
research. Perhaps a couple of “findings” cited in 
BASS will illustrate this weakness for some 
sociologists. 

BASS reports that in “cultures in which male 
children were subjected to various sorts of 
physical stress dung the first two years of 
their ves, the adult males averaged 2.7 inches 
taler than adult males in... cultures in which 
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male infants are nct so stressed... .” The 
report concludes that these “findings” derived 
from Human Relations Area Files indicate that 
“apparently, an appropriate amount of physical 
stimulation may be a good thing in infancy” 
(p. 111). Psychologists may explain the rela- 
tionship in this manner from an “inner logic” 
which satisfies them, but I must confess that the 
sociology or sociai science I know does not 
possess the “inner logic” by which to arrive 
at this explanation. In the vignette on “The Size 
of Things” (also published in Jéems, December 
1969), rather dramatic presentation is made 
of what is called the rank-size law to explain 
why words used in any language and by any 
person fall into a frequency-of-use profile which 
has special significance. The rank-size law states 
that the word ranked tenth in a frequency list 
in any language, in any form of communication, 
will occur one tenth as often as the word ranked 
first (for instance this might be of in English) 
the hundredth word (perhaps this might be con- 
undrum in English) about one hundredth as 
often as the first word, According to BASS “the 
mystery goes farther. If the largest cities of the 
United States are arranged according to their 
size, as reported [the same principle holds]. 
... Lhe rank-size law states that Philadelphia’s 
population ought to be twelve fourths as large 
as San Francisco’s, that is, three times as large, 
and it very nearly is” (p. 72). I do not believe 
that there is available in general social science 
theory an “inner logic” which explains why the 
rank-size law applies to the use of words as it 
does to the size of social pluralities. BASS should 
be given credit for making it possible to empha- 
size the crying need to go beyond B. Berelson, 
B. J. L. Berry, T. Parsons, P. Sorokin, G. K. 
Zipf, e al. for the development of general 
theory. 

Perhaps the most important recommendation 
in the report is that universities create Gradu- 
ate Schools of Applied Behavioral Science, or- 
ganized like other professional schools, in which 
the behavioral and social sciences would team 
up to help with many current problems. Among 
these are the “recurrent crises of our times— 
Vietnam, the Middle East, public services in our 
cities, racial tensions, the problems of new 
nations, overpopulation, the threats of nuclear 
war, student revolts, environment pollution” 
(p. 19), etc. BASS recommends that an annual 
“social report,” like the Economic Report, be 
developed outside of government and that social 
indicators be prepared which “signal meaningful 
changes in the quality of life.” BASS advises 
against the creation of a council of social ad- 
visors like the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors until the “social report” comes to 
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have as much “solid basis” as is available in 
economics. In my judgment, it is an ironical fact 
that, unless the scarce manpower available in 
the behavioral and social sciences is carefully 
husbanded, the many applied activities recom- 
mended by BASS may so dissipate energy that 
the development of general theory—-and thus 
this “solid basis’”-——becomes impossible. 

Although BASS disclaims a “sharp distinc- 
tion between basic and applied research” (p. 
203), in point of fact it gives heavy primacy to 
applied inter-disciplinary research. If a sociolo- 
gist did not want to be a part of the challenging 
activities recommended here, it would mean 
that he were almost inhuman. As the reason 
for the accent on applied versus basic science, 
I wish that BASS had given more attention than 
it does to society’s great needs and the relative 
ease of getting support for applied activities. 
I do not find convincing one of BASS’s reasons 
for its plan to develop applied social science: 
I doubt the claim that “estrangement of applied 
research from the departments tends to be great- 
est . . . where the departments are strongest, 
and thus tends to degrade applied work in the 
very settings where it might best gain prestige” 
(p. 202). The members of few great depart- 
ments are allergic to applied research if it will 
make a contribution to the scientific develop- 
ment of the specialties represented. I find mem- 
bers of the top departments doing applied work 
all over the world—and incidentally, drawing 
the top fees. 

My chief criticism of BASS is that it does not 
make sufficient provision for the development 
of general theory and basic behavioral and social 
science. Sociologists tire of pedestrian exam- 
ples, but perhaps a few will support my criti- 
cism. If such a scientist as Pasteur, instead of 
working on the theoretical problems involved 
in fermentation, had been permitted to study 
only the causes of maternal deaths, would he 
have come upon the then novel idea that disease- 
infested doctors’ hands were a major cause of 
maternal deaths? If somehow those with per- 
guasions comparable to present-day advocates of 
relevance and application in sociology had in 
Flarvey’s time forced him to be “practical” and 
spend his time studying thrombosis, would he 
have made his contribution to knowledge re- 
lated to the circulation of the blood? If prac- 
tical people such as merchant shippers of Gali- 
leo’s or Newton’s times had forced them to 
sail and learn by doing in navigation rather than 
by theorizing or watching apples drop, would 
they have advanced physics as far as they did? 
Not to be concerned about the so-called “Black 
Death” which struck England in 1348 would 
have been inhuman. It appears that this partic- 
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ular disease, which may have halved the world’s 
population, may now be under control, but this 
has come about more through the development 
of such scientific specialties as antibiotics than 
by direct concern with “Black Death” before 
the germ theory of disease was developed. It 
must be obvious to the reader that I as a prac- 
titioner of sociology opt for basic research and 
for developing “a body of fact and theory, 
demonstrable and communicable,” in preference 
to direct attacks on social phenomena we do 
not yet understand. 

I agree with the final statement of BASS that 
social science developed as a true science “neces- 
sarily entails a change in our concepticn of how 
we should live together, work and govem our- 
selves, teach and learn and talk and listen. ... 
The behavioral and social sciences are poten- 
tially some of the most revolutionary intellectual 
enterprises ever conceived by the mind of man” 
(p. 272). But unless carried on in relation tc the 
testing of hypotheses generated from an “inner 
logic” developed in the social sciences, such 
activities as gathering statistics, issuing reports, 
organizing brigades of “do-good” social scien- 
tists teamed up to study and stop riots, wars, 
crime, or “hell-raising” revolutionaries ou: to 
create utopia, may contribute little to the de- 
velopment of this science. Perhaps an analogy 
may be drawn from agriculture. On ihe basis 
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The assessments and recommendatiors of The 
Behavorial and Soctal Sciences and Soctoiogy 
have major implications and challenges for the 
respective disciplines, for departments and un- 
iversities, for foundations and governmental 
agencies, and for behavorial scientists in gen- 
eral, These reports represent the first large- 
scale effort to assemble an overview of the be- 
havioral and social science disciplines—a most 
useful and important task, but an enormously 
difficult one because of its size and complexity. 
The major limitations of the reports, however, 
are due to the absence of adequate data con- 
cerning the behavioral and social sciences and 
the limited resources which were available to 
the committee for securing the data neaded for 
an adequate assessment. 

The basic organization of the survey was 


* The statements and opinions expressed through- 
out this review are those of the individaul author 
and do not necessarily reflect the policy or posi- 
tion of the Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration. 
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of the “inner logic” of genetics, “green revo- 
lutions” are produced and famines averted. The 
same time and talent might be applied to such 
highly relevant, practical, and applied work as 
tie endless taking and recording of soil samples, 
to endless testing of insect killing potential of 
DDT, or to judging contests for breeds of live- 
s:ock——but would the results be the same? 

Unless the mounting pressures to teach, be rel- 
evant, be applied, and be practical that are now 
being felt by those social scientists wanting and 
ale to do basic research are lessened, the disci- 
piine must be changed in a manner not discussed 
in either BASS or Soctology. Basic research 
must be reorganized and relocated in centers in 
which these pressures do not exist or are at least 
reduced. Such a development has been reported 
a3 taking place in the USSR. Since many of the 
p2o0ple who will relocate in these research cen- 
ters will be eminent scholars who are advancing 
knowledge through basic research, the chief 
Icsers in such a separation will be those univer- 
sity students, activist teachers, and others who 
are demanding what they call relevance, practi- 
celity, teaching, application, etc. In the long run, 
however, all social scientists will lose from such 
a divorce, Basic research should be the most im- 
portant component of any dynamic sociology 
department, social science institute, or research 
cénter. 


along disciplinary lines; separate disciplinary 
ccmmittees prepared reports for each of the 
nine disciplines (e.g., sociology, economics, etc.). 
An overall report pulls together and compares 
some of the problems and needs of the several 
disciplines without accomplishing their concept- 
uzl, theoretical, or methodological integration or 
fully discussing the many barriers to or possibili- 
ties for interdisciplinary communication. While 
presumably there is a latent unity underlying 
thz behavioral and social sciences, there is no 
discussion of steps which might be taken to over- 
come the artificial division by disciplinary lines. 
While the overall report does suggest the need 
foz a new kind of graduate school with a mul- 
ticisciplinary faculty to deal with applied so- 
cial problems, this is seen as necessary for or- 
ganizing talent on the scale needed for dealing 
with applied problems rather than for more co- 
gent reasons of building a science of man. Inter- 
eslingly, the conception of the behavioral sci- 
enses used in the survey totally ignores the bio- 
logical sciences, such as behavioral genetics, 
wich are increasingly developing the behavioral 
dimension. of all the biological disciplines. 
These reports represent the “establishment” 
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views in the sense that the committees’ mem- 
bers came from the “best” academic depart- 
ments. Those outside academia are conspicuous 
by their absence. Quite conceivably, behavioral 
and social science accomplishments and needs, 
and the needs of the world, might look signifi- 
cantly different to people who are not at the top 
of the academic profession, to people who are 
located in non-academic settings, and to mem- 
bers of other minority groups. While these re- 
ports essentially describe the modest accom- 
plishments of behavioral science, and rightfully 
try not to oversell it, they were written essen- 
tially by people who have made it and are 
impressed by how much support they, and their 
sciences, have received in the last decade. 

In comparison with the very modest support 
before World War L, the increase in support in 
recent years is impressive, but relative to the 
magnitude of the problems we face, and the 
human and economic costs of these problems, 
this support is still miniscule. Our current knowl- 
edge of how to cope with them is most limited, 
but do we spend on social research even .1% of 
what crime, mental illness, family disorganiza- 
tion, etc., cost us each year? These reports deal 
with the needs of social science and our society 
primarily in academic terms. It is regrettable 
that they fail to stress the societal costs of any 
of the enormous problems which confront us, as 
contrasted with the still meager economic in- 
vestment being made in social research to under- 
stand human behavior and society and to apply 
already existing knowledge, because they miss 
one of the most telling points for increased 
support. While the reports recognize the increas- 
ing need and demand for behavioral and social 
science knowledge, they recommend a lower 
rate of growth than has occurred during the past 
decade. The authors state that “between 1959 
and 1968, federal support . . . increased at an 
average rate of approximately 20% per year,” 
but they recommend only an annual increase in 
federal funds for basic and applied research “of 
between 12% and 18% to sustain the normal 
growth over the next decade.” Might this per- 
ception of future needs be related to the com- 
mittee members’ positions within academia and 
the adequacy of their own funding? 

The primitive nature of the social organiza- 
tion of behavioral and social sciences in 1970 
ig highlighted by the fact that this is the first 
comprehensive attempt to assess the state of 
their development, and also by the generally in- 
adequate data that are available on manpower 
and financial support. The only manpower pro- 
jections concern the future needs of universities, 
and these data had to be specially collected. 
Data on financial support was also difficult to 
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obtain, and their accuracy remains highly ques- 
tionakle. 

The BASS report gives a figure of $15.8 
million for the total amount of NIMH support 
of sociological research in 1967. This was ap- 
parently arrived at by totaling all research 
grants which included in their title the key 
word “social’—thus casting a misleadingly 
broad net. If one uses as a criterion of support 
of sociology the requirement that the principal 
investigator’s Ph.D. be in sociology, the total 
amount of support is reduced to about $3.3 
million. But the essential point is that data 
on such a basic question as financial support of 
research in a given discipline are not reliably 
available because of the current social organi- 
zation of the behavioral and social sciences. 

No detailed analyses are provided of the 
sources of support for the various areas of 
social science, why these patterns of support 
have developed, or what the broad consequences 
have been. While we are experiencing a great 
deal of national concern about problems of 
crime, poverty, mental illness, race relations, 
and education, these concerns have resulted in 
highly differential and unsystematic patterns of 
financial support for the social and behavioral 
sciences. We might ask, for example, how the 
nation’s concern over crime in the U.S. has 
been implemented. How much research and 
training money has been made available, and 
through what channels—federal, state, or local 
agencies, private foundations, or other sources? 
What has been the impact on sociology, and on 
the utilization of sociological knowledge? Does 
it make any difference—theoretical, methodo- 
logical, or substantive—whether funds come 
from the Department of Defense, Justice De- 
partment, Office of Education, NIMH, or the 
Department of Agriculture? What sources of 
funds have supported what areas of sociology? 
Wha: kinds of support have been most or least 
helpful? What are the sociological reasons for 
these patterns of support? No data at all are 
presented on foundation support of the respec- 
tive disciplines. These reports highlight the need 
for basic sociological study of support and of 
the effects of funding on the development of 
theory, method, and data in the behavioral and 
social sciences. While the intent here is not 
to overemphasize these fiscal concerns, they 
do form a fundamental reality base for growth, 
development, and national impact. 

If we are to deal effectively with major 
social problems, the committee recommends a 
new form of organization—a Graduate School 
of Applied Behavioral Science—to overcome 
the diffuse and individualized tendencies within 
departments, and to capitalize on the advan- 
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tages of multidisciplinary, large-scale research 
concentrated in a particular problem area. 
Whether or not graduate schools of applied be- 
havioral science are the answer, the problems of 
scale, continuity of research, and multidiscipli- 
nary cooperation are primary antecedant issues. 
The scale of research may largely determine the 
kinds of problems which it is feasible to tackle. 
Small problems may not be the most socially 
or theoretically significant, but they are the 
almost inevitable sequelae of the kinds of in- 
dividualistic scholarly activities that are suit- 
able for and rewarded in the typical university 
setting. For example, to study a large number 
of organizations on a systematic and compara- 
tive basis requires a much larger level of effort 
than the individual scholar can usually mount. 
The present small-scale research can be ex- 
pected to have a great and limiting effect on 
the development of significant theory and 
methodology in sociology and the other social 
sciences. While small-scale research may be 
very productive and appear to be “inexpen- 
-Sive,” the limitations it imposes may ulim- 
ately be terribly expensive. While there is 
considerable validity to the current refrain 
that, “the principal problems that we face 
today are human problems,” we have not yet 
made the investment in behavioral and social 
science that such a statement demands. 

The BASS report does indicate the critical 
need among behavorial and social acientists 
for better data, for the development of social 
indicators, for a national survey, and for a 
national data system. These are all important 
recommendations, but in the form in which 
they are written they tend to understate the 
urgency and potential values of these steps to 
provide the factual base for responsible national 
policies and legislative efforts. 

The absolute number of behavioral and sccial 
scientists has markedly increased in the past 
decade, but the current shortage of sociologists 
and geographers for university and college fac- 
ulties is likely to continue in the future, and 
to be even greater than the needs in other 
fields. No estimates of non-academic needs 
could be made with the available data. The 
present distribution of sociologists with doc- 


torates is almost exclusively in academia—88%' 


are employed in educational institutions. Unror- 
tunately, data were not available on either the 
amount of their time that is spent in research, 
or on the substantive areas of their research. 
Five percent were employed by nonprofit or- 
ganizations, 3% by the federal government, and 
the remaining 4% are distributed evenly among 
state and local governments, business and indus- 
try, self-employment, and other employment. 
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This distribution of sociologists must certainly 
have implications for research on education, busi- 
ness, government, or the military, for access to 
information on organizational problems, for the 
kinds of substantive problems studied, for the 
scale of research, and for the development of 
sociological theory and methods. The projected 
needs of universities and colleges are expected 
to mainiain or even accentuate the present 
distribution and to limit further the develop- 
ment of non-academic sociology. The need for 
behavioral and social scientists with research 
skills is also increasingly recognized by the 
professional schools, but no projections of 
manpower needs were made. 

The Sociology report indicates that the re- 
cruitment and training of sociologists is handi- 
capped by a relatively late career choice, a 
lack of undergraduate research training, a fre- 
quent Jack of mathematical training, and the 
attraction of less able men than occurs in the 
other social sciences. To meet the critical 
shortage of manpower, departments plan to 
expand—but the less prestigious ones are ex- 
pected to expand much more than more presti- 
gious ones. This combination of characteristics 
—the demand for sociologists, the quality of 
students and of the expanding departments— 
presents a special set of problems if the quality 
of graduate traming is to be maintained. 

The Soctology report recommends making em- 
pirical research a part of undergraduate train- 
ing, and developing curricula which will enable 
scciology students to do sociology rather than 
merely to read and hear about it. Implementa- 
tion of this recommendation could revolution- 
ize undergraduate sociology and hopefully re- 
cruit more able students to the field. It seems 
ironic that a great deal of attention has been 
pzid to the development of high school curric- 
ula, but very little effort has gone into the de- 
velopment of undergraduate curricula and the 
least effort into graduate curricula. At Dart- 
mouth the use of shared-time computers has 
facilitated the teaching of an empirically based 
introductory sociology course, and has resulted 
in the attraction of students with strong mathe- 
matical backgrounds that differ greatly from 
the traditional sociology students. 

While the use of computers has had a major 
effect on research in sociology, thus far com- 
puters have had little impact on the teaching of 
substantive courses in sociology. Empirically ori- 
ented courses such as at Dartmouth are rare 
even in graduate schools. Although the Na- 
ticnal Science Foundation has funds for sup- 
porting the educational use of computers, they 
have been used only for teaching how to use 
computers or for teaching undergraduate courses. 
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However, one of the major recognized deficiencies 
in graduate training is the inadequacy of research 
training; e.g., the lack of experience in working 
with empirical data, in utilizing and exploring 
a variety of statistical methods, in making di- 
rect field observations, in participant obser- 
vation, in doing survey interviews, and in using 
video-recorders. Unfortunately, the report does 
not discuss what good doctoral trainmg should 
include, the kinds of faculty and facilities re- 
quired, or the type of university personnel and 
facilities required to provide good research 
training. In general, what is the sociology, eco- 
nomics, and substance of good graduate training? 

While the importance of comparative research 
is repeatedly emphasized in the Soctology report, 
the need for systematic training in comparative 
research is not. It seems ironic that there are 
Many programs in which faculty take under- 
graduate students abroad for a cross-cultural ex- 
perience of a semester or year, but there are 
very few graduate programs in which graduate 
students receive systematic cross-cultural re- 
search training. Graduate students might be en- 
couraged to spend their second year in another 
society, learning its culture and social structure, 
as well as comparative research methods, if fac- 
ulty went with them and spent this year teaching 
abroad. Most fellowships could be used abroad, 
and travel is no longer a barrier to cross-cultural 
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programs. Such programs could have an enorm- 
ous impact on the amount and quality of re- 
search in “comparative” sociology and on the 
development of sociology in other countries, es- 
pecially if students in those host countries were 
also involved. 

While the Soctology report deplores the inade- 
quate mathematic background and statistical 
training of graduate students, the Political Sct- 
ence report makes two recommendations for 
change. For undergraduates, they recommend an 
integrated pre-professional program that would 
involve substantial training in mathematics, 
computer science, statistics, observational tech- 
niques, research design, etc. For graduate stu- 
dents, they recommend a five-year program 
which would involve work in calculus, experi- 
mental design, etc., during the first year m order 
to acquire the fundamentals necessary for a 
professional career. 

While these comments have been heavily 
oriented towards sociology, the defects of both 
reports are in fact germane to all the disciplines 
studied. To a great extent, what may appear 
as overly critical comments in this review are 
due to the importance of this sorely needed en- 
deavor, its attendant great expectations, and 
the realization that so much still remains to be 
done. 
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A Time to Speak: On Human Values and Soctal 
Research, by HERBERT C. KELMAN., Sen 
Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1968. 3-9 
pp. $9.50. 


M. BREWSTER SMITH 
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The social science community is increasingly 
riven by raucous conflict between a scientific 
“establishment” and protesting activists in the 
several disciplines, a conflict that reflects the 
strains and broken consensus of our larzer 
society. So it is heartening to an old-style liberal 
—who wants to keep the values and perspectizes 
of liberalism alive and “relevant”—to encounter 
this strong, sane voice in the liberal traditon 
addressing perennial issues concerning the value 
context of social science as exemplified in salent 
concerns of the past decade. Herbert Kelman is 
well qualified to speak to these issues. Since 
1968, Cabot Professor of Social Ethics at 
Harvard, he previously directed the doctoral 
program in social psychology at the University 
of Michigan. His own experimental researck on 
social influence and attitude change made aim 
face the complex ethical questions of manirula- 
tion and deception, and his more recent leader- 
ship in social psychological research on irter- 
national relations and on problems of developing 
countries has thrust him into the midst of the 
still reverberating issues brought to the iore- 
ground by the Camelot affair. A former presi- 
dent of SPSSI, he has played throughout his 
professional career the differentiated but non- 
segregated roles of scrupulous investigator and 
concerned citizen in the best Lewinian tradi- 
`- tion, especially in his active participation ia the 
Peace movement. Kelman speaks not from the 
armchair but from close involvement ir the 
fray. 

The book is based mainly on occasional essays 
and speeches, but these have been reworkec. into 
a coherent whole. Its three major sectiors are 
addressed to the social scientists as producer 
of social forces, the social scientist as experi- 
menter and social thinker, and the social scien- 
tist as participant in social action. Included 
among the essays is Kelman’s influential critique 
of the recently predominant tradition in experi- 
mental social phychology, “the human tse of 
human subjects.” 

Social scientists of all disciplines shoul] find 


‘muca of value in the book—not primarily in 


orig-nal formulations, but rather in its sanity of 
statement: Kelman respects the inherent com- 
lexity of the ethical issues involved in the study 
of social man. He resists the attractive simplifi- 
cations of scientism and the New Left, and 
whie his value perspective is profoundly 
humane, he does not find common cause with 
the prevailing anti-scientific bent of self-pro- 
claimed “humanistic psychology” or “radical 
sociology.” If he has high tolerance for moral 
complexity, he also is not afraid of stating the 
obvious, The book should be particularly useful 
as grist for acvanced undergraduate and gradu- 
ate seminars on the ethics of social science—a 
topic our training programs would do well to 
give more attention to than they do at present. 

-t should be clear that I like the book because 
I agree with Kelman’s general position and think 
he has presented it effectively. A reviewer com- 
micted to value-free science or to the more 
apocalyptic versions of the New Left would 
evaluate it differently. The former, in his de- 
liberately segregated scientific role, would not 
share Kelman’s concern about the social con- 
sequences of social science, and would be made 
ureasy by Kelman’s readiness to extend his 
role as sociel scientist to that of “observant 
perticipant” in social action. The latter, for his 
pert, could not be expected to share Kelman’s 
feith in the scientific enterprise as traditionally 
ccncetved, a deliberately cumulative social pro- 
cess of rational problem-solving. The times are 
ucgent, Kelman says in effect, but their urgency 
calls for the responsible use of our scientific 
competence, not for blind action in which single- 
minded preoccupation with valued goals closes 
out the scientific scrutiny of causal relationship 
and means. 

I particularly like Kelman’s treatment of the 
Cificult ethical problem of manipulation in 
social research and social practice, precisely 
Eecause his recognition of its complexity stops 
tim short of advocating any supposedly easy 
solution. Respect for people, whether as re- 
search subjects or as program clients, requires us 
io emphasize and to enhance their capacity as 
agents, as choosers of their own values. Yet, as 
Xelman notes, any systematic research with 
auman subjects, and any attempt to promote 
social change, has én intrinsic component of 
manipulation, to the extent that the researcher 
or program administrator is a primary agent, 
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an origin of choices. Strongly held values are in 
opposition here, and the judicious suggestions 
toward compromise that Kelman offers are 
bound to seem somewhat unsatisfactory. 

I doubt, however, that we can do better. 
Value conflicts cannot be resolved by neat 
formulae; they are balanced and compromised, 
and sometimes superseded, in what is essentially 
a political process. Kelman helps us give due 
weight to a plurality of values, rather than 
plumping for an illusory solution that allows a 
single value to pre-empt the field. In the pinch, 
however, Kelman gives priority to respect for 
persons. Since this value gets relatively short 
shrift in much contemporary behavioral re- 
search,.Kelman’s emphasis seems right to me. 

A good example of how Kelman balances 
competing values is his discussion of the ethics 
of human experimentation. Here he would give 
priority, but not absolute priority, to respect for 
the subject as a valued person, as a collaborator 
of the researcher. But there are times when 
manipulation and deception are warranted. Kel- 
man is properly less concerned with the extreme 
case, in which commonly accepted ethical stand- 
ards are flagrantly violated, than with the modal 
practice of laboratory experimentation in social 
psychology, which in its predominant manipula- 
tiveness expresses a norm about acceptable 
human relationships and about the relations of 
social scientists to their objects of study that I 
too find deplorable. How to shift the norms of 
social science practice is a much more difficult 
problem than how a discipline is to police itself 
to exclude extreme ethical violations. Kelman 
argues eloquently for such a shift. I hope he 
will be heard, especially by the new generation 
of graduate students in training. 

While there is some preaching here, there 
are no easy answers. Nor should there be. To 
the extent that social scientists heed Kelman’s 
admonitions, continuity of effort to increase 
our knowledge of man in society and to bring 
this knowledge to bear in improving the human 
lot should be advanced. The young radicals 
would throw out the baby with the bath; pure 
scientism is at the point of wearing out its public 
welcome. But if Kelman is right, public distrust 
of social science is no mere public relations 
problem, in which the charge of manipulative- 
ness can be countered by more manipulation. 
Social scientists need to put their own house 
in better order. If they will do so, the radical’s 
case for discarding the hard-earned lessons of 
objective scientific inquiry for the sake of 
relevance and humanism loses much of its point. 
Let us hope that Kelman’s call for a more 
humane and responsible social science will be 
widely heard. 
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Social Change and History: Aspects of the 
Western Theory of Development, by ROBERT 
A. Nisser. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1969. 335 pp. Clothbound, $6.75, Paper- 
bound, $1.95. 


KONSTANTIN SYMMONS 
Allegheny College 


The purpose of this book, explains the author, 
is to set forth the essential sources and contexts 
of the Western idea of social development... . 
Whatever novelty or originality may lie in the 
book comes from my having brought into single 
perspective ideas and themes which are ordinarily 
considered in separation from one another. We 
do not lack for excellent treatment of the Greek 
idea of physis, of the classical doctrines of cycles, 
of the Augustinian epic, the idea of progress, the 
theory of natural history, the theory of social 
evolution, the Comparative Method, and the 
whole theory of functionalism in the contempo- 
rary social sclences. Rarely, however, are even 
two or three of these brought together In com- 
mon focus. Nowhere to my knowledge are all of 
them united within a single frame of reference 
that is formed by their common assumptions in 
the history of Western social thought. 


Nisbet finds such a frame of reference in the 
metaphor of growth, or “the analogy of cultural 
and social change te the growth manifested in 
the organism.” He describes this analogy as “the 
oldest, most powerful and encompassing” of 
all metaphors in Western thought on mankind 
and culture. 

Although metaphors are indispensable in 
language, poetry, philosophy, and even science, 
and serve both descriptive and prophetic func- 
tions, they are also dangerous, because the at- 
tributes of analogy may be easily mistaken for 
attributes of reality. Nisbet believes that this 
is precisely what has happened with the ancient 
metaphor of growth in the history of Western 
thought. 

“The usefulness of the metaphor of growth,” 
he says, “is determined by the cognitive distance 
of the object to which the metaphor is applied. 
The larger, the more general, abstract, and dis- 
tant in experience the object of our interest, the 
greater the utility of the metaphor. Conversely, 
the smaller, more concrete, finite, and empirical 
our object, the less the metaphor’s utility.” Yet 
it is to the latter kind of data that the metaphor 
has been recently applied by some sociologists 
and anthropologists. 

The book consists of an introduction and 
eight chapters, grouped logically into three 
parts. In the Introduction, the author discusses 
the role of metaphors in various fields of knowl- 
edge, especially in history, and describes in 
general terms the meaning of the metaphor of 
growth. 

Part I, entitled “Civilization as Growth in 
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Time,” traces the history of the metaphor from 
its beginnings with “the Greeks” through its 
transformation at the hands of “the Christians” 
to its varied manifestations among “the 
Moderns” as late as the end of the nineteenth 
century. Part II, entitled “The Theory of 
Social Development,” analyzes in some detail 
the two most important embodiments of the 
idea of growth: the writings of (1) eighteenth- 
century theorists of progress and “natural his- 
tory” and (2) nineteenth-century theorists of 
social evolution. 

Finally, in Part III the author describes 
various “uses and abuses” to which the meta- 
phor is subjected in contemporary social science 
and questions its main premises or assumptions, 
He groups these into six categories: (1) that 
change, rather than fixity, is natural and normal; 
(2) that change is directional; (3) that it is 
immanent; (4) that it is continuous, Se, cumu- 
lative -and genetic; (5) that it is necessary; 
and (6) that it is uniformitarian, i.e., proceed- 
ing from uniform causes. None of these as- 
sumptions can be accepted as valid. 

Thus the book can be roughly divided into 
two uneven parts: a larger, historical part, in 
which the author traces the evolution of the idea 
of growth as applied to human cultures or socie- 
ties; and a smaller, critical part, in which he 
points out the dangers of this analogy and cites 
some examples of its misuse. In my view, the 
historical section is superior to the critical 
section, which suffers both from narrowness of 
theoretical focus and from excessive condensa- 
tion (into about 50 pages). 

The historical part of the book, however, 
benefits greatly from Nisbet’s narrow focus and 
expertise in the history of social theory and in- 
tellectual history in general. He enriches his an- 
alysis by including many thinkers not ordi- 
narily considered by historians of social theory 
(for example, Roger Bacon, Bernard de Fon- 
tenelle, Tocqueville, and Cardinal Newman} 
and throws new light on many well-known 
theorists (such as St. Augustine and Condorcet). 
He challenges some generally popular opinions, 
as, for example, the view that the idea of cnange 
was hardly present among the Greeks; he also 
rejects some hasty judgments made by such 
dedicated partisans of the metaphor of growth 
as Spencer and the classical evolutionists in 
anthropology. 

Unfortunately, his critique of various “abuses” 
of the metaphor by contemporary writers is 
neither as clear nor as convincing as his dis- 
cussions of earlier theorists. One can easily agree 
with many of his arguments (for example, his 
contention that between the study of change and 
history there is “an unbreakable relationship” ; 
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or hi. claim that the main sources of change are 
exogenous rather than endogenous, as the func- 
tionalist analysis tends to imply). But it is not 
alwazs clear where he stands on particular 
theoretical issues. 

His main criticisms are directed at sociologi- 
cal functionalists, whom he identifies as typical 
“nec-evolutionists” and blames for improper 
use of theoretical models rooted in “develop- 
menzal ways of thinking.” These models were 
meticulously defined by their principal makers 
and users as “non-finite, non-concrete, and, 
above all, non-historical.” Yet such functional- 
ists as Smelser or Levy attempt to apply them 
to the analysis of the concrete data of social 
history. 

Nisbet describes Wilbert Moore’s book on 
socal change as “without any question” the 
bes: single book on the subject written by a 
functionalist; yet he makes no mention of the 
fac: that in this book Moore criticizes the 
furctionalist model of “equilibrium” as unsuit- 
able for the study of change and suggests in- 
stead a “tension-management” model. He also 
de-ends functionalism against the charge that it 
is ‘devoid of a theory of change” and describes 
this charge as being “without merit”. 

Nisbet’s acquaintance with the literature ‘on 
social theory and social change is impressive, 
yet many relevant names and works seem to 
be glossed over (for example, Leslie White and 
his neo-evolutionist followers). Also conspicu- 
ously absent are meaningful references to the 
work of Sorokin, who is dismissed casually as 
ome of “cosmic philosophers of history.” 

Perhaps it is too much to expect that any one 
man should present in one book (1) a “bio- 
g-aphy” of a metaphor that has inspired West- 
ezn though for over two millennia, and (2) a 
systematic, critical evaluation of contemporary 
social theory in relation to this idea. In any 
case, even with its limitations, Nisbet’s book 
i3 undoubtedly a valuable contribution to the 
study oi both social change and social theory 
in general. It is gracefully written and pro- 
vided with copious notes and an index. The 
oublisher’s job has been done well, and the 
srice is reasonable. 


Max Webers Ideal Type Theory, by Rotr E. 
Rocers. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1969. 109 pp. $4.50. 


GEORGE A. DONOHUE 
University of Minnesota 


This book provides, in a single source, verbatim 
presentations of Weber’s discussion of the use 
of the ideal type, as well as critiques of Weber's 
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original discussion by Theodore Abel, Talcott 
Parsons, and Alexander von Shelting. Except 
for von Shelting’s work, which has not been 
translated into English, the other selections are 
available in several secondary sources. 

As far as the summary and conclusion chapter 
by the author is concerned, equally cogent and 
in some respects more comprehensive summaries 
of the problems associated with the ideal type 
as a theoretical frame and research instrument 
are included in a number of standard texts on 
theory, such as Martindale’s The Nature and 
Types of Sociological Theory. 

However, the book, by reason of its exclusive 
focus upon ideal type theory and a limited but 
select set of immediately relevant critiques, 
would make a reasonable supplement to other 
readings in theory. It would be of limited use 
in a course on research methodology unless 
coupled with illustrations of the use of ideal 
types in recent research situations. 

The author indicates that the book is not 
intended to cover specific research applications, 
but he would have enhanced its value consider- 
ably by*incorporating several specific illustra- 
tions of the three different ideal types as used 
in works other than thase of Weber. A reader 
familiar with various researches utilizing ideal 
types could from memory supply situations to 
which the author’s discussion of utilizations and 
limitations of ideal types would apply, but it 
would appear that this book is written primarily 
for the initiate and not for those already knowl- 
edgeable in the area. 

The author’s elaboration on the three forms 
of ideal type, (concrete-historical-individual; rel- 
ative-historical, and general-ideal) and his dis- 
cussion of the limitations of ideal type constructs 
are accomplished in journeyman-like fashion. 


Modernization by Design: Social Change in the 
Twentieth Century, by CHANDLER MORSE, 
et al. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1969. 426 pp. $11.50. 


JOHN FORSTER 
University of Alberta 


The study of the processes by which countries 
change their living standards and life styles has 
a short but complex history. The variety of 
terminology employed (backward, underdevel- 
oped, emerging, and so on) speaks for itself. 
Modernization is a recent alternative in the 
search for an acceptable, non-judgmental term 
that also suggests the importance of process. 
Because the term is still relatively neutral, one 
can study situations ranging from pre-industrial 
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to the affluent-industrial, examine their common 
problems, and consider similar analytic ques- 
tions without being trapped by the assumption 
that the process has an end. 

It is in this general framework that the book 
must be placed. Although the authors cannot 
be held directly responsible for the term mod- 
ernisation, they have attempted with considera- 
ble success to develop a multi-analytic ap- 
proach to the subject. The six essays are one 
outcome of a Modernization Workshop held 
at Cornell under the auspices of the Center for 
International Studies. The range of interests 
and disciplines in the workshop appears to 
have been broad. Not all of the original partici- 
pants are contributors to this volume. (The 
late Allan Holmberg was a member of the work- 
shop and his influence is apparent in several 
of the essays; his efforts in Vicos, Peru, are 
analyzed at some length in the essay by David 
Macklin.) S 

The book avoids defining modernization, but 
Professor Morse suggests that the theme of the 
workshop and of the papers was influenced by 
“a common methodological conviction, two 
leading questions, and an emergent agreement.” 

The conviction was that any study must 
proceed at both the macroanalytic and micro- 
analytic levels and in a language that cuts 
across both poles. While the problems of levels 
of analysis remain, the language and the theo- 
retical orientations employed are largely those 
of sociology, although none of the contributors 
are described as sociologists. Concepts such as 
role analysis, role proliferation, institutional 
adaptation, and social organization play a large 
part in several of the essays. The success of 
the attempt is reflected in the fact that the 
essays are well integrated; one moves fairly 
easily from the terminology of one to the term- 
inology of others. 

Professor Morse referred to two questions: 
the nature of the difference between modern 
and pre-modern societies, and the nature of 
their transformation. The view that emerged 
from these questions runs throughout the es- 
says. The authors see the present modern in- 
dustrialzed countries as having developed 
through a series of small steps and Innovations, 
with the cumulative effect not at all apparent 
to the innovators: “increasingly complex and . 
formal organizatonal structures emerged as a 
cumulative consequence of activities at the 
grass roots.” On the other hand, they see those 
countries that have undergone modernization 
since the last quarter of the 19th century as 
having done so with conscious intent, that is, 
by design. This “emergent agreement” is per- 
haps overstated in some of the essays, when 
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inadequate weight is given to the nexus within 
which transferred institutions must operate. 
However, the question is by no means ignored, 
and is in fact clearly evident in the essay œ 
public administration by Fredrick T. Bent. 

The book has six essays: “The Social Limizs 
of Politically Induced Change,” by John W. 
Lewis; “A Sociological Approach to Moderri- 
zation,” by William H. Friedland; “A Social- 
Psychological Perspective on Modernization,” 
by David B. Macklin; “Attitudinal Change and 
Modernization,” by Douglas E. Ashford; ‘A 
Comparative Analysis of Public Administration 
in Modern, Traditional and Modernizing So- 
cieties,” by Fredrick T. Bent; “Becoming ver- 
sus Being Modern: An Essay on Institutional 
Change and Economic Development,” by 
Chandler Morse. The final essay by Morse is 
a major piece of about 150 pages. In it he at- 
tempts, as an economist, to go beyond an eso- 
nomic view of modernization: seeking out first 
the limits of economic theory and then turnng 
to questions of power, changing instituticns, 
and values, he arrives at questions of decision 
making and planning, concluding with the sound 
observation that even the most industrial 
countries can hardly be considered as having 
resolved their own internal difficulties of 
change and adaptation, particularly those in- 
volved in the contest of humanistic and mater- 
ialistic values. 

All told, the book is a well-integrated set 
of essays. That its ideas are rarely provocalive 
is probably to its credit. It lacks the facile, 
ready solutions that characterize much ihat 
has been written, and shows a healthy respect 
for the complexities of the subject. The range 
of interests among the contributors and the ex- 
tensive use of sociological analysis make it a 
likely possibility for use in seminars and per- 
haps upper-division courses having interest in 
the processes of modernization. 


Max Weber on Charisma and Institution Euild- 
ing: Selected Papers, edited by S. N. EcsEn- 
STADT. Chicago, Ul.: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1968. 313 pp. Clothbound, $13.50. 
Paperbound, $3.95. 


RoNALD G, KLIETSCH 
Instructional Simulations, Inc. 
(Newport, Minn.) 


As I review Eisenstadt’s book, I am reminded 
of comments concerning Max Weber made ty 
two former graduate students in a seminar, One 
said that Weber only became a sociologist after 
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his death. The other, a Jesuit, remarked that 
“a visit to one’s intellectual grandparents, like 
Weber, can be an exciting adventure because 
of what they long ago stored away in their 
conceptual attics.” These were tongue-in-cheek 
but frank assessments of Weberian sociology; I 
suspect that Eisenstadt also enjoyed his visit 
to Weber’s conceptual attic. Moreover, he found 
several interesting, though tarnished, relics, 
which he dusted off and relocated downstairs. 
I de not feel that Eisenstadt is a “sociological 
antiquarian,” nor that his work is without merit. 
Ratner, I suspect that there is limited interest 
in Weberian sociology today, despite periodic 
injunctions toward mindful re-examination of 
the origins of contemporary sociology. 

Erofessor Eisenstadt’s position is that portions 
of Webers writings are seemingly “instruc- 
tional,” while other portions are steeped in the 
soco-historical tradition of discursive theory. 
Arguing that Weber wrote to illustrate and de- 
pic arguments, not necessarily to “confirm” 
theory, except in socio-historical terms, Eisen- 
stadt suggests that exflication is the link be- 
tween Weberian instruction and concept. Ac- 
cordingly, Eisenstadt’s introduction to and 
choice of translated works of Weber take the 
disection of “explicating” broad boundaries and 
internal relations between charisma and institu- 
ticn building. In particular, Eisenstadt focuses 
upon: (1) conceptual dimensions and gaps be- 
tween forms of charisma and the properties of 
institutions; {2) the problems of devising strate- 
gies for routinizing charisma and the fundamen- 
tal constraints of institutions; and (3) the in- 
terplay of action, persan, orientation, order, law, 
organization, and related social forms as vehicles 
fcr charisma and routine system development 
(the autotelic-orthotelic problem). As evidence, 
Eisenstadt chose selected unit translations from 
Weber’s writings and organized these along a 
continuum of simple to complex illustrations. 
The overall effect is the emergence from 
Weber’s translators of a reasonably well-organ- 
ised case asserting that charisma is close to and 
interacts with institution building (and vice- 
versa). It would not be unfair to Eisenstadt to 
conclude that his central problem, like Weber’s, 
i3 that of explaining differentiation, specializa- 
tion, and bureaucratization in the face of social 
Eleng Don, disorganization, and autonomy. This, 
zt any rate, is close to the main theme, and per, 
haps also sets the guidelines for essay selection. 
- On the positive side, I feel that the book 
merits attention for the following reasons: (1) 
zhe translated excerpts are compact and serve as 
a ready synopsis for those interested in Weberian 
sociology; (2) unlike other renditions of Weber- 
ian sociology, the text proceeds in a rather logi- 
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cal order, as a result of Eisenstadt’s problem 
framework; (3) editorial comment has been 
held to a minimum, and this helps one distin- 
guish Weber’s own words from their exegetical 
treatment. All too frequently, works on Weber 
have run discourse into copy and indulged in 
confusing editorial excursions. 

On the negative side, I offer these criticisms. 
First, Weberian sociology, with its macro-so- 
cietal interpretations, may be seen as increas- 
ingly outside the main stream of contemporary 
American sociology. Efforts to promote or re- 
gid Weberian sociology as a Weltanschauung 
fall short. A new global sociology is required, not 
another book. Weber’s notions, including cha- 
risma, have been fractured by social science 
methodology and theories of data which do not 
espouse, encourage, or permit the ready accep- 
tance or practice of Weberian socio-historicism. 
Second, Eisenstadt’s rewards from this work 
must have been personal (contact charisma) 
rather than theoretical or methodological. Given 
that there are sixteen essays, I believe the prob- 
lem of legitimacy and social order could also 
have been “explicated” (I have difficulty getting 
a clear notion of what Eisenstadt means by “ex- 
plication” ; in a modelling science, explications 
are handled by canonical precedures, not by 
iteration). 

To the extent that traditionalists encourage 
and require that their students be versed in 
Weberian sociology, this book should adequately 
serve their needs and complete their collection. 
Those persons seeking something other than 
illustrative socio-historicism in their sociological 
practice will find the book of “routinized” value. 


The Marxian Revolutionary Idea, by Ropert C. 
Tucker. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 
1969. 240 pp. $5.95. 


Howarp ABRAMOWITZ 
Skidmore College 


This book is comprised of seven essays, mostly 
published from 1962 through 1967, which consti- 
tute a set of variations on the theme that Marz’s 
master theoretical theme was revolution, and 
that Marxism is essentially a theory and pro- 
gram of revolution. 

The book can be divided into two groups of 
essays. Those of the first group address them- 
selves to various aspects of “classical” Marxism. 
First, there is the revolutionary theme: this is 
the book’s focus, and includes the idea that only 
through revolutionary praxis can men hope to 
change their tyrannical, alienating, and anti- 
human division of labor; their mode of produc- 
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tion; and themselves. Also included are (1) an 
essay criticizing the view that just distribution, 
not the sphere of production, was Marx’s main 
moral concern; and (2) an essay on Marxian 
political theory. 

The second group deals with the politics and 
ideology of change: the relationship between 
Marxism and modernization, between Marxism 
and communist revolutions; the deradicalization 
of radical movements (Tucker suggests a theo- 
retical framework for comprehending European 
social democratic parties and, implicitly, the 
C.P.’s in western capitalist nations); and finally, 
Marx's idea of the end of history: with com- 
munism man begins to determine his fate. 

Tucker’s theoretical position, widely accepted 
today, is based upon the idea that there is a 
basic unity in Mare thought. Its core is his 
early philosophical communism; Capital is sim- 
ply the book he set out to write in the 1844 
manuscripts. He correctly emphasizes the con- 
tinued revolutionary thrust of Marx’s writings; 
but unlike Hobsbawn (Introduction, Karl Marx, 
Pre-Capitaltst Economic Formations, p. 50), 
he left me with the impression that Marx’s 
whole position was fixed by the time of the 
manuscripts. Tucker’s difficulties are com- 
pounded by his position that Capital is for us a 
museum piece, while it is the 1844 material that 
contains most of what is now relevant. (Phi- 
losphy and Myth in Karl Marx, p. 235). For 
example, Tucker argues that Marx’s main con- 
cern was the sphere of production rather than 
just distribution, i.e., that a concern for exploita- 
tion rather than “fair” distribution occupied 
Marx’s attention. But as his own discussion im- 
plies (cp. 42-46), such a view stems from his 
“law of value,” which Marx had not formulated 
until some time after the manuscripts. 

Tucker’s appraisal of Capital does not appear 
to have the support of numerous eminent econo- 
mists—¢e.g., Joan Robinson, who writes that 
“Marx’s . . . sense of reality is far stronger” 
than the orthodox economists’ (An Essay on 
Marxian Economics, p. 2). Presumably Capital 
contributed to this assessment. But interest in 
Marx’s political economy is passé today. We 
might suggest that Tucker’s disparagement of 
the position that places primacy upon fair dis- 
tribution (Are there any Marxists who fit his 
characterization? Non-Marxists hardly ac- 
cept Marx’s logic!) like his disparagement of 
Capital, reflects a failure to give more weight 
to Marx’s economic analyses. Tucker correctly 
emphasizes production, but what is involved here 
are not contradictions. Distribution is not Marx’s 
main concern, but it is a crucial one, Simply im- 
agine the consequence and implications of a 
radical change in redistribution and in redistri- 
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bution policy! The struggle to effect them also 
has revolutionary implications, Thus, Tucker’s 
ultra-Marxian position has its severe theoretical 
and programmatic limitations. 

Whatever this reviewer’s disagreements with 
Professor Tucker, there is no choice but to 
recommend his book for its relevance to Marx- 
lan theory and to various sociological concerns, 
as well as for the clarity and subtlety of the 
writing. It is a book worth reading. 


Beyond Marxism:The Faith and Works of Hen- 
drik de Man, by Peter Donce. The Hague, 
The Netherlands: Martinus Nijhoff, 1966. 
280 pp. 29.70 Dutch Guilders. 


SAKARI SARIOLA 
University of Kansas 


Mart focused on the determinant significance 
of economic structure, and thus introduced the 
dogma that effective reform is not feasible 
within a capitalist society. Yet, at a time when 
the society of high capitalism is being convulsed 
in every sphere by a mortal crisis, it would be 
a mistake for the socialist movement simply to 
repudiate it. Experience in Germany, in Eng- 
land, and in the United States shows that labor 
unions after the World War I have asserted 
democratic control over the economy, and that 
new middle classes can attain political effective- 
ness beyond the lackey role assigned to them 
by the Marxists. 

Thus, the Flemish-born socialist ideologue 
Hendrik de Man (1885-1953) centers on what 
seems to him the basic weakness of Marxism: 
its “economic hedonism,” its utilitarianism, anc 
its failure to account for the “voluntaristic” 
quality of human behavior. On this vital issue 
both capitalist and Marxist theories are at once 
heirs to classical economics—and thwarted by 
it. They differ in their conclusions, however, with 
the Marxists demonstrating convincingly that 
acquisitiveness, if unleased, will not lead to sa- 
cial harmony. 

_ One of de Man’s emphases focuses on the 
question of how to radicalize the socialist move- 
ment, i.e., how to combat its inherent tendency 
toward bureaucratization and “embourgeoisifica- 
tion.” In order to achieve this, “socialization” 
must be defined in reference to social psychology 
rather than in terms of relationships to the 
means of production. The larger issue of the 
dignity of labor is involved. What this strategic 
concept implies remains somewhat unclear. In 
some of de Man’s formulations, it is a variant 
“of the eternal, the supreme, the unique social 
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prob-em—how can man find happiness, not 
only through werk, but in work.” Some later for- 
mulas are more explicit: the socialist society 
must be “ergocratic’—geverned by work, This 
requcres an “idealization” of the socialist move- 
men: and makes its creative power depend on 
it being itself “transcendent rather than im- 
manent.” It cannot be an interest-movement 
enticely, nor cen it depend on the chiliastic ex- 
pectations of the Left that a socialist society 
will come about as a corallory of the political 
triumph of the proletariat, 

In this definition, socialism is dissociated from 
the tangible class struggle. “It is then necessary,” 
de Man argues, “instead of motivating socialism 
by class interest, to motivate class interest by 
socalism.” It is true, he concedes, that the in- 
dustrial proletariat, once their material needs 
are satisfied, may authenically demand some- 
thing less tangible, such as the creation of a just 
soaety. But in a world where industrial work- 
shcps are becoming empty while office stafis in- 
crease, and where skilled workers are differen- 
tiaced from the largely unemployed unskilled 
werkers, a socialist movement built upon the 
strength of bread-and-butter ouvriérisme alone 
wculd be self-defeating. 

There is the conviction in de Man—due per- 
haps to Le Bon, Michels, and Pareto—that 
socialist values can be promoted only when in- 
telectuals have become attracted to the move- 
ment, This, however, is less in the nature of a 
bow to “elitist socialism” (the interpretation 
de Man’s orthodox Marxist opponents would 
adopt) than it is an effort to make socialism 
perform a creative service for the community. 
Both “interested” and “disinterested” elements 
are necessary for it te survive. | 

Moreover, changes in ownership in industry 
are involved. The effort to introduce these is 
always contingent upon success in perfecting 
cemocratic self-administration. Thus there are 
lmits defining how iar workers’ control over 
industry should be extended; they should not, 
for example, control the financial aspects of 
production. If they do, through such measures 
as profit-sharing, their control is likely to de- 
generate into camouflaged support of capitalism, 
In de Man’s socialized society of the future, 
awnership resides in the state, but administrative 
control is largely autonomous within the enter- 
prise, where it is split between management and 
labor. 

The author examines closely the “ambiguity” 
in de Man in relation to Nazi Germany. The 
German spirit, it appears, remained for de Man 
a source of confidence and inspiration, so much 
so that it made him un peu trop Prussien in the 
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eyes of his friends. Because he looked on Europe 
as a bloc with historical continuity, he associ- 
ated, though reluctantly, the Nazi effort with 
the breakthrough of socialism. But as the Nazi 
conquests began, his pacifism convinced him of 
the necessity of a policy of neutralism towards 
Germany. 

This carefully researched study suggests that 
the importance of de Man’s contribution derives 
from the insight that any society, socialist or 
capitalist, is basically concerned with the human 
problems of adjustment to industrialization. His 
particular concern is with the problem of how 
to preserve the common and enduring core of 
Europe’s ethical substructure, which he greatly 
admires. 


Gabriel Tarde on Communication and Social 
Influence: Selected Papers, edited by TERRY 
N. CLARK. Chicago, M.: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1969. 324 pp. Clothbound, 
$11.00. Paperbound, $3.45. 


ELY CHERTOK 
Whitman College 


The present volume is an organized selection 
of Tarde’s papers which Clark offers “to facili- 
tate a more careful examination of Tarde.” 
More than three-quarters of the selections in the 
volume are translated for the first time, a task 
in which Clark participated. An introductory 
essay on Tarde’s sociological thought occupies 
almost a fourth of the volume. The seventeen 
translated papers are organized into nine parts: 
(1) The nature and scope of sociology; (2) 
General principles of sociology; (3) The laws 
of limitations; (4) Personality and attitude 
measurement; (5) Methodology, methods, and 
quantification; (6) Sccial stratification; (7) So- 
cial control and deviance; (8) Collective behav- 
ior; and (9) Public opinion, mass communica- 
tions, and personal influence. These titles suggest 
an editorial effort at taxonomic translation of 
Tarde’s work, since, for example, Part I is com- 
posed of four items translated from three differ- 
ent works, whereas Parts VIII and IX consist 
of one item each, both from the same work. In 
‘addition to this editorial contribution in the form 
of new “packaging,” many of the seventeen 
items are translations with elisions. Thus, for 
example, the last item on “Opinion and Conver- 
sation,” which in Tarde’s L’Opinion et la Foule 
covered ninety-seven pages, occupies in the pres- 
ent volume just over 20 pages. 

The reasons for such editorial behavior are 
made clear in Cake excellent introduction, 
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where he makes the’ following judgments: (1) 
that Tarde was one of the most important French 
sociologists of the nineteenth century; (2) that 
his influence on sociological thought has been 
considerable (this appraisal is nicely supported) ; 
(3) that, despite this influence, his work has 
not been sufficiently attended to and understood, 
except by a few; and (4) that Tarde elaborated 
a general conceptual framework that contains 
much of value for the present day social scien- 
tist. Clark’s translation, organization, and essay 
constitute a coherent effort to begin to remedy 
the situation. 

In one sense a reviewer is asked to predict 
what history will do to a piece of research or 
scholarship. It would be redundant to be then 
asked to say what history has already done, 
except tor the fact that Clark avers that history’s 
judgment will be different when we know Tarde’s 
work more fully and accurately. Clark believes 
that nineteenth-century French society and 
social thought exhibited two conflicting tradi- 
tions: Cartesianism, which was identified with 
reason, order, and authority; and Spontaneity, 
identified with artistic creation, romantic sub- 
jectivism, and personal invention guided by an 
esprit de finesse. At the end of the century, 
Cartesianism, which served as a Weltans- 
chauung and ideological framework for the 
dominant sector in French society, and Durk- 
heim, who belonged to this orientation, were in 
the ascendancy; and Tarde, whose orientation 
was in the tradition of Spontaneity, was moving 
into an eclipse which in Clark’s view he does 
not deserve. . 

While Clark does not press his argument 
this far, one could take the position that the 
Cartesian tradition is still with us, not only as 
a strong intellectual current in sociology but 
also as a strong ideological current in society, 
albeit everywhere under attack. The attack on 
structural-functionalism within the discipline 
and on the bureaucratization of society, and the 
alienation of the individual, may be seen as 
illustrative. Tarde’s time may indeed have come. 
His great interest in the individual and in inno- 
vation; in invention; in the role of great men, 
ideas, and emotions in problem-solving; and 
most especially his essentially conservative treat- 
ment of the ubiquity of change without revolu- 
tion and disruption, are all ideas which many, in 
and out of the discipline, will find most congen- 
ial. If Clark is correct in arguing that Durkheim 
profited zrom the fact that he fitted his times, it 
should follow that Tarde may profit insofar as 
he fits our times. 

Clark rests his case for Tarde’s restoration 
not on such speculation, but on a more concrete 
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demonstration of the germinal quality of his 
ideas; he offers new material by Tarde and in- 
vites us to examine the possibility that more 
cultivation would be worthwhile. He has suc- 
ceeded admirably in extending our knowledge 
of Gabriel Tarde, whose work does, I agree, 
deserve more careful scrutiny. 


Politics, Law, and Social Change: Selected 
Essays of Otto Kirchheimer, edited by 
FREDERIC S. BURIN and Kurt L, SHELL. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 196¢, 483 
pp. $12.50. 


H, LAURENCE Ross 
University of Denver 


This is a collection of twenty essays by one of 
the many politically prominent intellectuals 
who sought asylum from Hitler’s Germany at 
the Institute for Social Research in the late 
1930's. The essays cover a variety of topics, 
the most common concern being the structure 
of political parties and their relationship to 
their constituents and to each other. Particular 
consideration, is given to Germany during the 
Weimar, National Socialist, and Bonn periods, 
as well as to:post-World War II France. 

Kirchheimer’s understanding of political par- 
ties begins with the British or “classical” sys- 
tem, in which opposition is tempered by funda- 
mental commitment to basic institutions and 
by agreement as to the limits within which 
change may be attempted. The opposition is thus 
institutionalized: “The official and salaried 
position of the leader of the opposition, the 
practice of informing and conferring with him, 
the opposition’s right to debate topics chosen 
by itself, the differentiation between the normal 
function of opposition and obstruction, and the 
majority’s right to use cloture and guillotine 
to break such obstruction mark the different 
phases in the institutionalization of the opposi- 
tion.” 

The political systems of continental countries 
are seen as a deviation from this situation. Most 
common is the opposition of principle, in which 
there is a failure to accept the basic institutional 
structure of the society. The twentieth century 
has seen a transformation of democratic parties 
from class-oriented, mass-integration parties, 
which embody the opposition of principle, to 


‘catch-all mass parties, which serve to integrate 
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` improvement of the masses and by the conse- 


the voter into the political society as a whole, 


., rather than merely into the party. This is as- 


sociated with a waning of principled opposition, 
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quent privatization of formerly political man. 

Of particular interest to sociologists is Kitch- 
heimer’s critique of simplistic theories of plural- 
ism, For instance: “In the pluralists’ zealous 
endeavors to destroy the image of the centralized 
state and to install the free reign of the volun- 
tary groups on its ruins with a kind of vast 
‘super clearing-house’ as a coordinating agency, 
social reality of group life in industrial society 
was invariably romanticized. It is one thing to 
harmonize relations between different clubs 
which may be indiscriminately and simulta- 
nedusly joined by the same individuals; it is 
an entirely different matter to harmonize the 
ifs of mutually exclusive groups. Human beings 
as a rule do no more choose their social affilia- 
ticns than they do the place where they live or 
Uz quality of the consumer goods they prefer.” 

On the whole, this volume will appeal more 
to political scientists than to sociologists. The 
heavy style of the early twentieth-century Ger- 
main scholar, along wich the certain degree of 
Marxist obfuscation in the earlier essays, makes 
the volume a difficult lode to mine, and much 
of the material appears dated and of limited 
relevance to contemporary concerns. However, 
there are nuggets of bright perceptions con- 
cerning the relations of the individual in his 
pelitical role to social institutions which ought 
net to be overlooked by prospectors in political 
scciology. A brief introductory. essay by John 
H. Herz and Erich Hula provides a valuable 
wap of the intellectual area covered. 


Sorokin, the World’s Greatest Sociologist: His 


Life and Ideas on Social Time and Change, 
by CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN. Saskatoon, Can- 
ada: University of Saskatchewan, 1968. 
97 pp. Paperbound. $1.00. 


CLAIBURNE B. THORPE 


North Carolina Agricultural 
and Technical State University 


This small book is a worth-while attempt to 
carify our image of the late Pitirim Sorokin. 
Tt begins with a brief description of the Sorokin 
Collection at the Shortt Library located on the 
University of Saskatchewan campus in Saska- 
toon, Canada. A brief curriculum -vitae of the 
author, Carle Zimmerman, is also given. 

Within these pages, we find information re- 
lated to Sorokin and generally covering his 
entire life (January 1889 to February 1968). 
Im the first section of the book, under the head- 
ing “Sorokin As A Person,” Zimmerman at. 
tempts to relate the man to the sociology preva- 
lent in both the 19th and the 20th centuries. 
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Zimmerman cleverly weaves into his narrative 
a rationale that could logically account for 
Sorokin’s multiple interests. He does this by 
relating such things as Scrokin’s disrupted family 
system in a closed environment, his numerous 
imprisonments, and the fortuitous circumstances 
prevailing at the University of Minnesota 
campus in Minneapolis and the Harvard campus 
in Boston. 

In section II, Zimmerman becomes slightly 
academic as he discusses Sorokin’s basic socio- 
logical theories. The author presents, among 
other things, a description of Sorokin’s “total 
culture” approach, something about his phi- 
losophy of history, and a brief synoposis of 
Toynbee’s critique of Sorokin’s methodology. 

In section III, Zimmerman is primarily con- 
cerned with Sorokin’s sociological knowledge. 
Sorokin’s own analysis of his choice of subjects 
is given. Likewise Sorokin explains his choice 
of theoretical analysis. 

Zimmerman examines Sorokin’s probable 
place among thirty major philosophers of history, 
beginning with Zosimus, who wrote in 400 
A.D., and ending with Toynbee. He analyzes 
Sorokin’s influence as a writer on social change, 
discusses his basic contributions to the. socio- 
logical approach, and makes some comparisons 
between Sorokin and Aristotle, and Sorokin and 
Augustine. The book concludes with a section 
on the validity of Sorokins’ ideas of change. 

I am uncertain what audience Zimmerman had 
in mind as he wrote, but he has treated his sub- 
ject well. This little book contains information 
useful to students of sociology, particularly 
those interested in. the theoretical aspects. 
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A Hundred Years of Sociology, by G. DUNCAN 
MITCHELL. Chicago, UI: Aldine Publishing 
Co., 1969, 310 pp. $6.95. 


WERNER J, CAHNMAN 
Rutgers University 


No doubt the history of sociology will have 
to emerge as a specialized field of inquiry, but 
it seems to be having a difficult birth. The his- 
tory of science is an established academic 
discipline. In economics, Gide and Rist’s His- 
toire des Doctrines and Schumpeter’s History 
of Economic Analaysis are classics, Psycholo- 
gists and political scientists have recently 
organized their historical interests. In sociology, 
however, the listing of “schools“of thought”— 
a very arbitrary procedure—and the artless 
cataloguing of authors pass for history. Yet we 
do have some starting points, such as Parson’s 
Structure of Social Action, Nisbet’s Socio- 
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logica! Tradition, and to some extent my own 
and Alvin Boskoff’s “Evaluation of Theories” 
(Part One of Sociology and History), even if 
these works are concerned only with certain 
aspects of the history of sociology. Regrettably, 
Mitchell’s book is not likely to carry us very 
far ahead. I will try in what follows to briefly 
substantiate that judgment. 

For Mitchell, the history of sociology dates 
back about 220 years, that is, to Montesquieu’s 
De Vesprit des lois. Why choose that starting 
point? He could have started with Hobbes’ 
De Cive or Smith’s Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments. However, for reasons unstated, he deals.’ 
only with the last hundred or so years. But be: 
does not stick with the period thus delimited, ` 
presumably because, as he confesses in his 
Preface, he is prejudiced against giving “too 
much attention” to recent developments. He ` 
is quite right there, for a variety of reasons, 
but he throws his healthy prejudice overboard 
in the last three chapters of the book, where 
he surveys in rapid fashion macro- and micro- 
aspects of contemporary sociology, as well as 
“current trends.” As an Englishman, he is prej- 
udiced in favor of British and American authors. 
He includes some classical German sociologists, 
and Durkheim and Pareto, but makes no at- 
tempt to analyze the profound differences and 
the stimulating cross-fertilization between An- 
glo-American and continental European sociol- 
ogy. He neglects Marxian sociology. He con- 
siders Durkheim’s and Weber’s theoretical 
approaches, diametrically different though they 
may be, the supporting columns of modern 
sociology; despite this, he fails to delineate sys- 
tematically their varied influence on subsequent 
efforts. His admission that he fears he may 
have “imposed a coherence that is spurious” is 
an understatement. 

Mitchell cuts off the first hundred years of 
sociology, but includes sketches of the history 
of social and cultural anthropology and of social 
psychology (excluding symbolic interaction- 
ism), “the social survey tradition,” “descriptive 
sociology,” and “sociology in wartime” (e.g., the 
American Soldier). Instead of a treatment of 
public opinion research, he has a chapter on “the 
organization and professionalization of soci- 
ology.” I readily concede that it is impossible 
to do justice to the history of theory, the his- 
tory of research, and the history of the organi- 
zational structure of the discipline in one slim 
volume. Probably these ought to be separate ` 
undertakings or separate parts of a magnum 
opus. I forego quibbling about details, such as 
placing Newburyport in Connecticut rather than 
in Massachusetts. | 

Despite all this, there are many sentences, 
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paragraphs, and even chapters in the book that 
are quite adequate: I was glad, for instance, 
to see justice done to Fustel de Coulanges. But 
it would be more accurate to say that some 
chapters are adequate only as far as they go; 
it is still true that they are (1) not very 
Original or (2) do not penetrate to the core 
of the matter. An example is the treatment of 
Robert E. Park. The emphasis is on the ecolog- 
ical basis of Park’s approach and on the com- 
bination of “competition” in ecology with “com- 
munication” in sociology; but his conception of 
“the city as a laboratory,” which would have 
encompassed Park’s interest in collective be- 
havior and race relations, is nowhere mentioned. 
Similarly, the influence of James, Simmel, and 
T6ennies on Park’s thought is not sufficiently 
delineated. 

All in all, it can be said that- the present 
volume may serve as a quick refresher for those 
who know something about the history of soci- 
ology; if given to students, it can only add to 
their present confusion. 


Theory Building: A Practical Guide to the Con- 
struction and Testing of Theoretical Models, 
by Rosert DUBIN. New York: The Free 
Press, 1969. 298 pp. $7.95. 


NICHOLAS C. MULLINS 
Dartmouth College 


Dubin has written a book on theory-building 
‘ for the graduate student and the professional 
user. Theory construction has become a more 
active topic with recent attention from soci- 
ologists such as Blalock, Stinchcombe, and 
O. D. Duncan. Dubin has taken a slightly dif- 
ferent approach from these more empirically 
and methodologically oriented theorists. As he 
states: “The vantage point of this volume is the 
position of the scientist doing research who is 
concerned with why he is testing predictions 
and what their consequences are. This leads one 
constantly to ask the philosopher of science, 
“What are you saying that is useful and meaning- 
ful to me?’” The book has been field tested in 
graduate seminars in both the University of 
Oregon and the University of North Carolina. 
The results of these tests lead Dubin to declare: 


I have confidence that this volume achieves 
its aim of providing a practical and useful tool 
for theorist-researchers. The ideas have been 
tested in use by successive generations of students 
in the behavioral sciences who took them and 
analyzed published studies. We concluded that 
the analytical tool set forth here could be used 
profitably to diagram the theories being tested 
and their linkages with empirical results. Even 
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m3re revealing, we found out how inept many 
sccial scientists were in formulating models and/ 
ot subjecting them to empirical tests. This, of 
ccurse, became an additional reason for writing 
tHe volume. Finally, we found out that students 
cculd construct their own theoretical models and 
cerry out the research operations for testing 
Seck with facility guided by the ideas of this 


The text breaks into four parts: (1) a Pref- 
ace. €n Introduction, and the first chapter, which 
give overviews of the whole book; (2) six chap- 
ters, constituting the bulk of the book, which 
dea. with the form of theories; (3) three chap- 
tere cn research process; and (4) a bibliography 
and eppendices. 

The Preface, the Introduction, and Chapter 
One state Dubin’s intentions: 


Host books on research methods and statistics 
certain approximately the following statement: 
“f you want to test an hypothesis, then...” 
‘There follows extensive elaboration of many 
wavs for making empirical tests. If, in innocence, 
you ask, “But where do I get an hypothesis to 
tes.?” you may search fruitlessly for adequate 
explanation in these books, 

Ht is the intent of Theory Building to address 
this situation. This book is centrally concerned 
with answering these queries: (1) What is the 
source of an hypothesis to test? (As we shall see, 
the source is a theoretical model.) (2) What are 
tre necessary and sufficient characteristics of a 
theoretical model that will generate empirically 
tescable hypotheses? (3) What is the nature of 
tae test of an hypothesis? (4) What are the feed- 
tacks from the empirical test of a theory to the 
taeoretical model generating it? 


Chapter One defines a theory as a model from 
sch cO hypotheses to be tested can be generated. 
Prediction and understanding are given as the 
goels of science. Dubin suggests that those who 
have an immediate need to build a theory 
skib this chapter and begin with the second one. 

Tke meat of this book is an unfortunately 
thin analysis of the form of theories. The chap- 
ter readings give an overview of the topics: 
units, laws, boundaries, system states, and prop- 
osizions. Each chapter contains many subtopics. 
The chapter on laws, for example, examines 16 
subtopics (e.g., scientific law; causality; forms 
of iateraction; categoric laws; sequential laws; 
cata.yst; determinant laws; negative laws) in 
les3 than 40 pages of medium large print. As a 
reeL, topics are not examined in any detail. 
Also, little time is spent on techniques for work- 
ing with theory, which considerably reduces the 
bois usefulness to the professional. 

Tae same chapter headings indicate how 
Dukin creates new language and new uses for 
old language. Many social scientists would 
sympathize with his desire to do this, but the 
consequence is a linguistic barrier that will make 
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it more difficult for readers not trained by Dubin 
to use his thought and his tools. He also gets 
into terminological discussions that are nit- 
picking at best, and inaccurate at worst. For 
example: On page 92, and again on page 105, 
he discusses Blalock’s asymetric, recursive mode 
of causal model building. He gets involved in 
a terminological dispute over the relative merits 
of the terms “sequential law of interaction” and 
“causal law,” stating that “a host of philo- 
sophical problems with murky solutions may be 
safely ignored by setting aside the casual forma- 
tion” (p. 105). I submit that if one postulates 
asymetric, time-ordered relations between the- 
oretical constructs, one must still consider most 
of the philosophical problems of causality. More 
importantly, he does not (1) take up what re- 
cursive, asymetric models are; (2) add anything 
new to the discussion of them; or (3) describe 
how one would use them. 

The lack of a detailed chapter outline makes 
access to the discussion of a given topic difficult, 
and further limits the book’s usefulness to a 
professional. 

Even with these problems, it could be used 
as a textbook for upperclassmen or beginning 
graduates with no previous exposure to theory. 
It introduces a wide range of problems in a 
short space, and moves away from discussing 
the philosophy of science or the history of theory 
for their own sakes. As Dubin’s field tests 
showed, it could be read as the core of a theory 
evaluation and construction course in conjunc- 
tion with specific exercises based on theories in 
use, and with other more specific readings on 
the problems and techniques of theory structure. 


The Founding Fathers of Social Science, edited 
by TrmotHy Raison. Baltimore, Md.: Pen- 
guin Books, 1969. 238 pp. Paperbound. 
$1.65, 


GEORGE W. Lowis 
Skidmore College 


Twenty distinguished contributors from soci- 
ology, political philosophy, social anthropology, 
and journalism have collaborated under the 
sponsorship of New Society, a British journal 
devoted to the sozial sciences and society, to 
produce this volume. With the exception of 
Everett C. Hughes, all the authors are from 
Britain or the Commonwealth, 

This book is centered on the contributions 
of major historical figures in sociology and 
social anthropology to the development of 
theoretical sociology. It examines the views of 
Adam Ferguson, Comte, Mill, LePlay, Saint- 
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Simon, Marx, Engels, Spencer, Tylor, Booth, 
Sorel, Pareto, Veblen, Durkheim, Simmel, 
Weber, Hobhouse, the Webbs, Park, Radcliffe- 
Brown, Sorokin, Malinowski, Mannheim, and 
Parsons. 

The book contains many excellent articles. 
John H. Goldthorpe sets the intellectual tone 
and perspective for the contributions that 
follow with a perceptive introductory essay. 
His main thesis is that “the sociology of the 
past continues to form an essential part of the 
sociology of today ...; the founding fathers 
cannot be forgotten because they are still figures 
of great contemporary relevance.” It is in the 
works of the founders that development begins 
“whereby sociology as a discipline has estab- 
lished its right to exist and its intellectual in- 
dependence.” Also, some of the most important 
questions, which “still have much to tell us, 
about sociology and about ourselves,” were 
raisec by these early social scientists, For ex- 
ample: What is the relationship between so- 
ciety, culture, and the individual? How is man 
a social animal? How does man reconcile the 
needs of a mass society with individual liberty? 
Is a science of society possible? 

From a theoretical point of view, John Rex’s 
appraisal of Emile Durkheim is excellent, as is 
John Beattie’s of A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, and 
Goldthorpe’s of Herbert Spencer. For example, 
Goldthorpe argues, quite justifiably, that the 
current sociological abandonment of Spencer to 
the historian of ideas is premature; that, in 
spite of serious errors, especially in regard to 
his uncompromising position on evolutionism, 
Spencer did grapple with a number of important 
basic sociological issues in his conceptualizations 
of structure and function, social institutions, so- 
ciety, and social systems. Beattie summarizes 
selected elements in the work of Radcliffe- 
Brown, particularly social control, ritual, and 
kinship, He stresses the idea that Radclifte- 
Brown’s originality as a theoretical social 
scientist is surpassed only by his capacity to 
formulate concisely and clearly some of the 
important issues in the study of human be- 
havior. Rex reminds us that Durkheim’s monu- 
mental study, Suicide, “still stands as a model 
of the specifically sociological use of statistics.” 
Also, what “Durkheim has done for suicide, 
could be done in relation, say, to patterns of 
marriage and divorce, delinquency, or industrial 
unrest.” Finally, although some of the conclu- 
sions posited by Durkheim on the subject of 
suicide may be rejected today, “his method is 
not, end his hypotheses remain fruitful.” 

At least one simple, but often forgotten, 
generalization about current sociology is sug- 
gested by this volume. Sociology—as an auton- 
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amous field of study, a science, and a discipline 
capable of adequately analyzing and wunder- 
standing the wide range of social and policy 
questions—owes and logically derives much cf 
its existence to the theoretical and methodolog- 
ical formulations of the early sociological prac- 
titioners. 


The Sociology of Research, by GUNNAR BOALT. 
Carbondale, Hl.: Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1969. 166 pp. $5.95. 


CHARLES FISHER 
` Brandeis University 


Gunnar Boalt constructs a methodological 
model for the sociological study of personal, 
peer-group, and scientific-value conflicts arising 
in research in sociology. He proposes indires 
which would compare (1) commitment to dif- 
ferent scientific values and (2) strains between 
this commitment and commitment to research 
peers and departmental colleagues, Examples 
of the scientific values he would like measuzed 
are such things as reliability of methods, r2p- 
resentativeness of sample, theory, and useful- 
ness. He suggests that by doing content analyses 
of research reports and by analyzing correlation 
matrices, one might discover clusters of valtes. 
Similarly, by gathering information on research 
teams and departmental structure and by col- 
lecting biographical and demographic inforna- 
tion from such sources as American Men of 
Sorence, one might be able to find how the values 
which inhere in institutions and the wider social 
world correlate with the values of science. It 
is Boelt’s conjecture that because researchers 
inevitably cannot fulfill all the values of science, 
they often relax their pursuit of unachievable 
values and compensate by concentrating on 
those that are attainable. Therefore researck is 
impoverished in some values but enriched in 
others. 

All of this seems plausible, but as Boalt him- 
self says, his “arguments about researchers and 
research have often been based on shaky fo.n- 
dations and have sometimes been hard to zol- 
low” (o 131). Generalizing from his own er- 
periences as a professor of sociology, Boalt 
wants to construct a rigorous model to test the 
consequences of value conflict in science. In- 
.sofar as Boalt’s experiences shine through, the 
statements he makes about research possess 
some good common sense. But when he tries 
to cast these experiences into principles that 
describe researchers in general, he falls short. 
Too many counterexamples are evident. Since 
Boalt does not present the experiences he has 
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in mind, his book does not seem grounded in 
social reality. It is filled with clichés followed 
by elaborate lists of variables which the author 
suggests might prove his thesis. The foremost 
example of this are the scientific values which 
the author confidently enumerates. If Boalt 
were familiar with the history of what are 
acknowledged to be sciences—not to mention 
the history of such a dubious science as soci- 
oloz,;——he could hardly make statements like 
this: “A scientific work will naturally be of a 
higher standard the more scientific values it 
prcvides and the better each one of its values 
are satisfied” (p. 9). Where do such standards 
come from? Who evaluates them? These are 
prcblematic in the history of science and more 
so in the history of sociology. 

Bealt’s book becomes much more under- 
standable after reading the introduction by A. 
Goudner. Gouldner paints a picture of the 
Swedish sociological environment in which 
BoaF lives. With this picture the reader can 
see why Boalt writes as if scientific values are 
a psychological straightjacket on the researcher: 
they seem to be just this for most Swedish 
socalogists. Gouldner suggests that things are 
difrerent in America, where there is a lot more 
diversity and where students, especially, are 
intarested mainly in getting their “union card” 
besore doing the kind of research they want. 
Boalt’s values of science seem secondary to 
them. Gouldner’s essay is worthwhile reading 
on the sociology of sociology by a non-method- 
ologist. In contrast, Boalt, the rigorous method- 
olagist, does not convey much to the reader. 


Coztemporary Research in Social Psychology: 
A Book of Readings, edited by Henry CLAY 
LINDGREN. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
2969. 653 pp. Clothbound, $9.95. Paperbound, 
55.95. 


STEPHAN P, SPITZER 
University of Minnesota 


Sooks of readings in social psychology ap- 
pecr almost as frequently as books of readings 
in zeneral sociology. Consequently, an editor is 
hard put to produce a volume on social psy- 
chelogy that is very different from others de- 
voed to the topic. Most are modifications of 
alrzady existing volumes, and the particular 
appeal of any given one is largely contingent 
on a combination of characteristics rather than 
on any one characteristic alone. 

The theme followed in the progression of 
sections in this book is that the basis of social 
int=raction lies in interpersonal attraction. At- 
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traction makes social learning and social influ- 
ence possible, thus enabling the individual to 
learn the roles and motives appropriate to and 
consistent with the position he and others hold 
as societal members. Then, as the individual in- 
teracts with others, he learns who he is and how 
to cammunicate and function as a member of a 
collectivity, He also learns, at least in part, how 
to manage his “aggressive drives.” The book 
is organized into eleven sections of about five 
papers each. The sections include an introduc- 
tion to social psychology; social attraction; so- 
cial: learning; social influence, dissonance, and 
consonace; social motives and attitudes; status 
and role; personality and culture; communica- 
tion; group processes; leadership and organi- 
zational behavior; and aggression and its man- 
agement. 

The papers making up the introductory sec- 
tion are a curious troika. Daniel Katz’s reflec- 
tions on the status, progress, and future of 
social psychology are interesting. Although too 
brief to be particularly informative about the 
content of social psychology, the paper cer- 
tainly merits inclusion. Ewart E. Smith’s paper 
presents two experiments using dissonance tech- 
niques to change attitudes; Warren Breed’s 
paper is devoted to suicide, migration, and 
race. The editor contends that these papers 
are “, . . representative of the kind of research 
conducted by psychologists and sociologists in 
the field of social psychology.” In my judg- 
ment, Smith’s paper might be called representa- 
tive social psychology, but the Breed study 
hardly falls within the domain of social psy- 
chology. 

The editor’s written contribution is minimal. 
Each section is preceded by a page of text. 
Introductory statements for each section are 
usually one or two lines, e.g.: “The papers in- 
cluded in this section show how the individual’s 
status and the roles appropriate to that status 
effect attitudes, values, personality and be- 
havior in general.” A brief resumé of each paper 
in the section follows. There are no other con- 
necting statements, Apart from the acknowl- 
edgements and a statement on the logic of 
Organization, the editor’s written contribution 
is virtually limited to the observation that if 
the student can learn the content of social psy- 
chology and how to think as a social psychol- 
ogist, he will better understand events around 
him. 

The quality, range, interest, and comprehensi- 
bility of the selections are probably the most 
important criteria against which a book of read- 
ings can be evaluated. This book has a fairly 
broad range. Field and cognitive theory provide 
the foundations for the bulk of the selections, 
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although reinforcement theory is also repre- 
sented. Sections covering attraction, influence, 
attitudes, group processes, leadership, and learn- 
ing are fairly homogeneous in their. orientation 
and substance and thus tie together nicely. 
However, sections covering roles, personality, 
and communication are heterogeneous in theo- 
retical orientation and content, and give the 
impression of an eclectic hodgepodge with little 
direction or purpose. 

Although the volume purportedly emphasizes 
social interaction, it is evident that the editor 
does not have in mind the same referent as 
many social psychologists trained in sociology. 
In psychology, interaction is commonly defined 
as aciton toward or reaction to the presence of 
others, rather than as a process of reciprocally 
influenced action-reaction sequences of indi- 
viduals in association. Noticeably absent are 
articles with a symbolic interactionist orienta- 
tion, either of the descriptive type (associated 
with authors such as Blumer, Goffman, and 
Becker) or the measurement type (associated 
with authors such as Stryker, Miyamoto, and 
Sherwood). Such omissions may prove more 
disappointing to social psychologists who have 
a more sociological than psychological bent. 

All the selections are reprinted from periodi- 
cals. Except for minor abridgements and the 
deletion of some superfluous tables, the articles 
appear in their entirety. If the beginning stu- 
dent were to examine the volume for the 
sources of information, he might conclude that 
the official organ of social psychology is the 
Journal of Personality and Soctal Psychology, 
since 65 percent of the selections are from this 
periodical, 

In selecting articles for a book of readings, 
editors usually try to strike a balance betweea 
recent and classic treatments of particular 
topics. Faithful to its title, this volume takes 
a contemporary approach. Ninety-two percent 
of the articles were published during the 1960's, 
with representation increasing with recency. 
The editor realizes his goal to produce a cur- 
rent reader, but he fails to guarantee that selec- 
tions will not drift off into obscurity. The 
majority are excellent treatments of particular 
topics, but others are of dubious quality. Pro- 
ducing a reader from newly published articles 
also involves another risk. Some instructors will 
probably miss the more familiar selections and 
may wish to provide their students with read- 
ings that have withstood the test of time. Be- 
cause this reader gives a fairly comprehensive 
representation of articles from various subareas 
of social phychology, it is a refreshing alterna- 
tive to the lopsided emphasis on socialization 
characteristic of many sociologically oriented 
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social psychology readers. The coverage of this 
reader is about the same as that of a host of 
other psychologically oriented readers in the 
same area. Perhaps its primary weakness is its 
failure to provide an adequate treatment of the 
sociology of social psychology. 


Methods of Social Research, by MARGARET 
STACEY. New York: Pergamon Press, 1969. 
173 pp. Clothbound, $4.75. Paperbound, $3.00. 


Davin L. Janovy 
Mankato State College 


“The object of this book is to provide an 
introduction to some of the methods of sozial 
research for students who are approaching the 
subject for the first time.” This objective is 
met by a brief, realistic compendium of con- 
siderations vital to sound social research written 
with non-technical vocabulary and clear style. In 
conveying principles and pitfalls of research, 
the author relies heavily on examples of com- 
pleted research which are largely British in 
origin. However, their very brevity, which may 
be welcome to those who can mentally fill in 
between the lines, can also suggest to the wn- 
initiated an overly simplistic view of the re- 
search process. While this danger is minimized 
by frequent suggestions to consult more de- 
tailed works, many of those recommended ere 
British and perhaps not easily at hand. Aside 
from such minor disadvantages, the book is 
admirably suited as supplementary reading for 
prospective majors and minors during a first 
course in Sociology (as an introduction to the 
craft), or in the first methods course (as an 
overview or a springboard for further reacings 
and discussion). 

Chapter I is a capsulation of the scientific 
method as it applies to social research, where 
values are involved and hypotheses are not 
always available, and a plea for replication and 
comparability. In Chapter I, social research is 
arbitrarily categorized into five overlapping 
types (problem-solving, study of particular in- 
stitutions, locality studies, studies of institutions 
within localities, and theory testing), with care- 
fully developed examples highlighting essential 
differences in approach and results. Chapter IN 
treats design briefly and emphasizes the utility 
of secondary analysis and of data from oficial 
Statistics, personal documents, and key in- 
formants. Here, the British examples will not 
always be familiar to the U.S. student. Ob- 
servation, questioning, and sampling are dis- 
cussed in the next three chapters. Each is laden 
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wita examples and presents a standard, clear 
overview of essentials. Chapter VII, although 
the briefest, could have been the most signif- 
cant contribution of the book. In discussing 
“combined operations,” the author, largely by 
examples, broaches (but fails to develop) dis- 
cusstons of the use of multiple methods in a 
single study and of the frequent desirability of 
approaching a problem from the perspective of 
two or more disciplines. The Analysis chapter 
gent.y presents the concept of juxtaposition of 
variables, introduces coding and punch-card 
operations and content analysis. The variety of 
mcdes of analysis is summarized by succinct 
references to Bales and Goffman. The final 
chapter deals with the reporting of findings and 
is followed by an Appendix listing minimum 
items to be included in a research report. The 
Bidkography, heavily oriented toward British 
pub ications, is longer than one of the chapters. 
In short, the book leaves one with the feeling 
of naving consumed a selection of excellent 
hars d’oeuvres and then being called away be- 
fore the appetite is satisfied. I suspect that the 
author had such in mind. She does it well. 


Cortent Analysis for the Social Sciences and 
Pumanities, by Otte R. Horst. Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1969. 
235 pp. Paperbound. $3.95. 


Epwin B. PARKER 
Stanford Unsversity 


There is a wide variety of intellectual problems 
fer which systematic analysis of written text is 
am appropriate technique of study. The reasons 
for studying this ubiquitous artifact of human 
communication are as varied as the reasons for 
studying human behavior in general. Holsti pro- 
vides a wide variety of examples covering vir- 
tually all of the social sciences and humanities, 
including detecting authorship, comparing liter- 
ary styles, differentiating between real and 
s-mulated suicide notes, coding open-ended inter- 
view data, making political and historical in- 
f2rences from diplomatic notes and other 
records of international commumication, and 
analyzing folk tales from both anthropological 
and psychiairic viewpoints. 

The thread holding together this otherwise 
cisjointed potpourri of studies is a common 
Philosophy of science, namely, systematic em- 
pizical observation to test explicitly formulated 
hypotheses. Holsti properly emphasizes the rela- 
tive poverty of merely descriptive studies and 
the relative power of explicit theorizing and 
replicable data collection and analysis pro- 
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cedures. He is careful to point out that only 
a small proportion of research questions can 
be answered entirely within the content it- 
self, namely, that class of questions concerning 
content exclusively, such as: “Do Democratic 
party platforms emphasize social welfare more 
than Republican party platforms?” or “Is the 
style of a document more similar to the known 
writings of Author X or Author Y?” Interest- 
ing hypotheses often involve the relationship 
between a content variable and a noncontent 
variable (such as correlating degree of hostility 
expressed in diplomatic notes with the amount 
and direction of movement of foreign exchange 
in the economic spkere). Or they require valida- 
tion of the content measure against external 
criteria, such as relating certain verbal behavior 
to achievement motivation (behaviorally ob- 
served), before. that surrogate measure of 
achievement motivation is correlated with other 
variables to test the substantive hypothesis of 
interest. | 

Holsti provides useful introductory discus- 
sions of the use of content analysis in a variety 
of research designs, including experiments, quasi- 
experiments, and surveys, and of problems of 
sampling and measurement reliability. He gives 
the formulae most frequently used to evaluate 
coding reliability while steering a middle course 
between an explicit “cookbook” approach and 
an explication of the underlying statistical 
reasoning, 

These topics do not particularly differentiate 
content analysis from other kinds of research 
sharing the same philosophy of science. Readers 
wishing deeper treatment should turn to more 
general works on the logic of empirical enquiry, 
research design, sampling theory, and statistical 
analysis. 

The problem of constructing coding catego- 
ries appears to come closer to being a topic 
unique to content analysis. Holsti makes general 
comments on the need for exhaustive, mutually 
exclusive categories and -for explicit attention 
to choosing the appropriate unit of analysis (the 
paragraph, the statement, the chapter, etc.). 
Otherwise he deals with this topic largely by 
examples. But a closer look might well lead to 
the conclusion that constructing coding catego- 
Ties is a special case of taxonomy and that study- 
ing the principles of classification and categori- 
zation in other areas would prove worthwhile. 

A lengthy chapter on the use of computers 
for content analysis clearly emphasizes the two 
main values of computer analysis: (1) trans- 
ferring the drudgery of analysis from the in- 
vestigator to the computer, and (2) forcing the 
investigator to be completely explicit about his 
purpose and procedures. This chapter includes 
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a usefully detailed example of Parker’s use of 
General Inquirer programs (P. J. Stone, D. C. 
Durphy, M. S. Smith, and D. M. Ogilvie, The 
General Inquirer: A Computer Approach Zo 
Content Analysis in the Behavioral Sciences) 
in his own analysis of diplomatic notes. 

This volume, which is similar in content to 
Holsti’s chapter in the revised Handbook of 
Soctal Psychology, is likely to stand for some 
time as the best introduction for those who are 
new to the idea of systematically applying the 
principles of empirical investigation to textual 
data. 

As the variety of applications increases and 
methodological sophistication deepens, it will 
probably not be possible in the future to organize 
such 3 variety of substance and content co- 
herently. It is to Holsti’s credit that he has 
produced such a useful volume. If we didn’t 
have his excellent example in front of us, we 
would be tempted to argue that it is already im- 
possible to bring coherence to such:a disparate 
collection of material. 


Nonviolent Direct Action: American Cases: 
Social-Psychologtcal Analyses, edited by A. 
PauL Hare and HERBERT H BLUMBERG. 
Washington, D.C.: SES Publications, 1968. 
575 pp. $10.00. 


Roran K. HAWKES 
University of Iowa 


The editors of this book have assembled 
twenty-seven articles and selections, written an 
introduction to each, and added a bibliography of 
case studies and interpretations of nonviolent 
direct action. The book is organized into four 
parts. 

The first part contains a. thirty-page introduc- 
tion ky Hare to theories of nonviolence; it 
incorporates six “suggestions for reading the 
contributions” prepared by Blumberg. The re- 
mainder of Part I is a selection by Joan Bond- 
urant discussing Ghandi’s 1919 satyagrahka 
against the Rowlatt Bills. 

Parts IT and ITI contain eleven accounts of 
nonviolent confrontations written by partici- 
pants or observers. These were “selected to il- 
lustrate face-to-face encounters which have been 
part of recent nonviolent direct action in the 
United States.” The selections in Part II are 
descriptions of protests for civil rights and in- 
clude first-person accounts by James Peck; 
Martin Luther King, Jr.; and James Farmer. 
Five of the six items in this section have been 
previously published. The exception is a short 
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description of a 1960 demonstration in North 
Carolina. 

Part II is a set of five accounts of protests 
for peace including two sailboat voyages into 
nuclear testing sites, a peace walk, and deman- 
strations at a missile site and at the Pentagcn. 
The material in this section is drawn from pre- 
viously published accounts in pamphlets, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and books. 

Part IV is a collection, arranged chronologi- 


cally, of social-psychological analyses of ncn-’ 


violent direct action. Five selections are group2d 
under the heading of early analyses and include 
a three-page excerpt by Pitirim Sorokin. Nine 
selections by sociologists, psychologists, political 
scientists, and psychiatrists are grouped uncer 
current perspectsves. These articles consider the 
topics of (a) the motivation of participants in 
nonviolent social movements, and (b) næ- 
violence as a form of interpersonal behavior. 
Each of the editors has contributed a previously 
published essay to this section. 

An appendix by Blumberg, a revision of an 
earlier published version, provides a directary 
of the major organizations active in nonviolence, 
a guide to source of information, and a selected 
annotated bibliography. 

Though most of the material in the book is 
relevant to its title, the editors have failed to 
organize and edit it into a meaningful book, 
apparently because they did not have a clear 
purpose in mind in producing the book and were 
unwilling to spend sufficient time and energy 
writing introductory and transitional material 
and revising their own previously publisbed 
work. 

Of the 28 selections in the book (counting the 
appended bibliography), only eleven are illus- 
trative documentary material, hardly “a wide 
selection of recent cases.” Little of the material 
may be called “difficult to find,” since ten of the 
selections are from published books, and ten 
from scholarly journals (five from a single re- 
cent issue of Soctological Inquiry). 

„Symptomatic of the editors’ lack of effort are 
Blumberg’s “suggestions for reading the con- 
tributions.” His suggestions are good ones; tey 
concern identifying key questions, estimating 
likely outcomes of nonviolent encounters, and 
looking for ways to predict responses to non- 
violent action. If he had analyzed the materials 
himself and written an essay using this outline, 
he would have made a contribution. Instead he 
leaves the burden of analysis to the reader. 
Equally symptomatic is Hare’s “Accounting Zor 
a Nonviolent Mass Demonstration.” He an- 
alyzes only three of the cases reported in the 
book. Had he expanded his previously published 
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essey to include the other eight cases, it could 
havz been a contribution. 

Ta summary, had the editors thought harder 
aboar what they were trying to do and worked 
harder at trying to accomplish it, the book 
migh: have been worth publishing. 


New Dimensions of Freedom in America, edited 
by FreperickK M. Wor and Witus D. 
Ee«wiey. San Francisco, Calif.: Chandler 
Fublishing Co., 1969. 289 pp. Paperbound. 
$3.25, 


NORMAN R. YETMAN 
University of Kansas 


“The search for the meaning of liberty has 
beea a continuing theme in American history,” 
state the editors of this volume. To demonstrate 
tha. this search continues in contemporary 
America, Wirt and Hawley have assembled a 
seres of articles devoted primarily to many of 
the civil liberties issues that have been the sub- 
ject of legal controversies during Earl Warren’s 
tenare as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Except for introductory and concluding sections, 
the readings are organized around four categor- 
ies: “Freedom of Expression,” ‘Freedom of 
Religion,” “Racial Equality and the Law,” and 
“Dae Process of Law.” The overall tone of the 
volume is perhaps best reflected by the title of 
the lead article by John D Roche, “We've Never 
Had More Freedom.” 

D their introduction the editors state that 
the r purpose is to illumine both the substantive 
isstes involved in civil liberties controversies 
anc the social, political, and psychological “con- 
tex. “which influences how these issues ate 
ulimately decided.” To perform this function 
effectively, they claim, requires analysis, par- 
ticclerly of the “values, power resources, and 
stretagies of the contending parties.” Yet this 
promise to consider the sociological factors in- 
volved in the “new dimensions” of American 
liberties is never fulfilled; the volume is con- 
cerned almost in its entirety with specific issues 
corfronting the Supreme Court, and these issues 
are seldom discussed in sociological depth. The 
om.s3ion of sociological analysis is most ap- 
parent in the introductory section, ‘The Context 
of Freedom in America,” in which only- formal 
polt.cal institutions are discussed. Although the 
ediccrs recognize the rapidity of social change in 
this century, their treatment of the societal con- 
ditions responsible for the emergence of these 
“new dimensions” i3 inadequate. No mention is 
made of the possible impact of broader societal 
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changes (e.g., urbanization, secularization, tech- 
nology, mass communications, America’s as- 
sumption of world predominance) upon chang- 
ing conceptions of freedom. 

The scope of New Dimensions of Freedom 
in America is therefore substantially less broad 
than its title would suggest. The almost exclusive 
focus upon the legal and constitutional issues 
of freedom obscures the manner in which in- 
stitutions other than the political and legal (eg. 
economic and educational) and the effects of 
private power are directly relevant to the issues 
of freedom. The volume therefore gives scant 
recognition to many of the challenges to the tra- 
ditional conceptions of freedom—on behalf of 
expanded freedoms for women, for homosexuals, 
for the poor, for people with long hair, for 
students, for those who choose not to support 
America’s military machine, for those who es- 
pouse a separatist existence in America—that 
have been pressed during the volatile decade 
of the 60’s. Although these items are largely 
ignored throughout the body of the book, some 
are considered in the final section, “Prospects 
for the Future,” especially in William Eaton’s 
imaginative “New Dimensions in the Ninth 
Amendment,” and in an exciting and incisive 
critique of the doctrine of equal opportunity by 
John H. Schaar. 

Despite the limitations I have mentioned, 
there is much that is interesting, provocative, 
and informative in this volume. As a card- 
carrying member of the ACLU, I enjoyed and 
found myself in sympathy with most of its con- 
tents. As a sociologist, however, I wish the 
editors had been somewhat more bold in their 
attempts to delineate the “new dimensions” of 
freedom in America. 


The End of Ideology Debate, edited by CHA 
I. Waxman, New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 
1968. 397 pp. $7.95. 


Max A. Pare 
Ilinois Wesleyan University 


In the mid-fifties and early sixties, many 
social scientists (e.g., Bell, Shils, and Lipset) 
reached the conclusion that ideology was dead 
in the developed countries, especially in the 
West. During this same period, intellectuals 
gathered in Milan to discuss the “Future of 
Freedom,” and there expressed the contention 
that the traditional issues separating Left and 
Right had declined almost to insignificance. This 
“end of ideology” contention was predicated 
on the affluence attained by the developed na- 
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tions and on the disenchantment with socialism 
and communism as panaceas for social ills. The 
“end of ideology” writers considered ideology to 
be a social anomoly in the light of the avail- 
ability of technological and managerial exper- 
tise for the solution of social problems. 

A decade later, in the wake of the civil rights 
movement, the activities of the Students for a 
Democratic Society, the general discontent of 
college youth, and the nationalism of under- 
developed countries, the debate has been re- . 
opened. A reassessment of the role of ideology 
in political evolution is taking place. 

In an effort to permit exploration of the 
validity of the “end of ideology” thesis, Wax- 
man has assembled a roster of 22 eminent social 
scientists. His book of published articles and 
papers by some of the West’s most informed. 
intellectuals deals with the fundamental question 
of whether or not modern states have arrived at 
a point in time and development where manage- 
rial competence can direct the course of political ` 
affairs effectively enough to meet the needs and 
demands of human experience. Or does Western 
society still need ideology to satisfy the need for 
an all-encompassing and energizing emotional 
and intellectual involvement? Is such involve- 
ment necessary to satisfy the need of the in- 
dividual for an activating world view with pre- 
scribed patterns of thought and behavior? 

As Waxman points out in his introduction, “to 
a large extent the end-of-ideology debate is due 
more to the lack of a common definition of the 
term ‘ideology’ than to disagreement over the 
basic issues” (p. 3). His selection of readings 
underscores this thesis. For example, the chapter 
entitled “Ideology . . . A.Debate,” by Bell 
and Aiken, seems to be based primarily on 
rhetorical and semantical differences between 
the two writers which persist throughout the 
entire debate. 

As Waxman further points out, the end-of- 
ideology thesis is keyed to two corrollary as- 
sumptions: the absence of ideological politics in 
modern industrial society, and the contention 
that we have just about reached “the good 
society”—consequently ideology can only muddy 
the waters (p. 5). 

Waxman has ably selected his authors for the 
analysis of the pros and cons of these two 
premises. This book gives the reader a back- 
ground from which to decide who is in the 
stronger intellectual position, the social scien- 
tists who believe that the agent for social 
change in modern industrial life is primarily 
managerial competence, or the theorists who 
believe in achieving progress through program- 
matic politics and active propaganda techniques. 
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Waxman is to be commended for his incisive 
selection and chronological arrangement of the 
readings, and for his introduction, which alo 
serves as a summary. 

The book could be strengthened and made 
more relevant by the addition of more writirgs 
on the current unrest and dissatisfaction of 
students, minorities, and those liberals who 
sympathize with both. Are the apparent dif- 
ferences in goals and programs of the two 
factions of the SDS and the black militants 
manifestations of operative ideologies? Do these 
groups together, or separately, represent the 
resurgence of ideology? Are students today mek- 
ing an ideology out of the rejection of all ideolo- 
gies? 

Even in the absence of writings specifically 
analyzing these questions, the book gives the 
‘reader a background from which he can mcve 
toward analysis. 


H 


Terror and Resistance: A Study of Political 
Violence, by EUGENE Victor WALTER. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 385 pp. 
$8.50. 


RIcHARD C. LEONARD 
La Sake College 


Concepts like violence, resistance, power, and 
terror are very much in the mainstream of the 
dialogue of students probing the political process 
of national states. Although a number of scci- 
ologists like Max Weber, Harold Lasswell, C. 
Wright Mills, and Lewis Coser have given much 
scholarly effort to analyzing the role of one or 
more of these concepts, there remains a dearth 
of theory that goes much beyond the operation- 
alized definitions of the individual researcker. 
Obviously, the task is so large that we must 
rest content for a few more decades with de- 
veloping theories of the middle range. 

E. V. Walter, in the first of a projected two- 
volume study, makes what he claims is the frst 
systematic effort to develop a general theory of 
terrorism. The volume under review is restricted 
to a historical analysis of terrorism in a number 
of primitive African societies. Special emphasis 
is given to the Zulu state, which developed terror 
with a sufficient finesse to upstage Max Weber 
in actualizing the ideal type construct. The 
second volume will focus on the civilized sozie- 
ties of Greece and Rome. Walter hopes that “the 
analysis in both volumes will dispose of the old 
‘prejudice that still insinuates in subtle ways that 
rule by violence and fear is alien to the Western 
political tradition but natural to people who, 
according to some moral or technical standard 
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of comparison, may be called ‘barbarian.’” In 
an age that has produced Hitler, Stalin, and 
“Papa Doc” Duvalier, one might also hope that 
such a prejudice has been arersted a bit, even 
though prejudice, like violence and terror, is not 
always easily discerned in manifest operation in 
a Even society. Terror is a process that is used 
as £ technique of social control by a given power 
structure. Where, and to what extent it will 
be pursued, depends on a variety of social, 
eco.ogical, historical, and psychological factors. 

The role of the despot can only be under- 
stoed by viewing the multiplicity of forces 
neecled to activate a wide variety of supportive 
roles that help to explain the structure of vio- 
lence found even in so-called primitive despot- 
ism. Every despot must have his staff, advisers, 
soochsayers, secret police, and executioners, all 
of whom interrelate and cooperate in the de- 
velopment of the policy. He directs the terror 
inward as well as outward, using it to shape a 
cul-ure of despotism and its associated political 
reletions and social order. In one sense, it is liter- 
rally the community that feeds on itself by 
destroying one part to control the rest. Extern- 
allr, it preys on its neighbors, since its parasitic 
miktary, if not kept busy, will eat up the state. 
Anj in primitive warfare, somewhat unlike the 
wars of the twentieth century, the military per- 
formed the important latent function of paci- 
fying the home front with the booty of war. 

The forces of social change work as inexor- 
ably on terroristic despotisms as they do on 
mæt social inventions. The great challenge for 
the Zulu state was the arrival of “whitey,” and 
before the nineteenth century was over nearly 
all of Africa was within the power orbit of 
European imperialism. 

Zf this review concentrates on the role of 
terroristic despotism, it is well to note that 
Welter has ao examined despotism without 
terror, and the role of resistance to despotism, 
whether terrcristic or not. If power corrupts, 
power also has the tendency to produce counter- 
forces. Few despots die natural deaths. 

The study is basically a phenomenological 
treatise on terrorism. The major sources of data 
are historical and anthropological. The author 
dozs keep his promise to attempt a systematic 
incuiry by listing five functional prerequisites 
of a terroristic regime in the concluding pages. 

The key to understanding the nature of a 
terroristic regime is its social organization. A 
study directed to the analysis of terror lends 
itself equally well to the analysis of bureaucratic 
structure and the means used to perpetuate a 
social system. By analyzing its nature in primi- 
tive cultures, one can gain supportive evidence 
foz the universality of the components, The im- 
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portant lesson Walter is spelling out is that the 
particular techniques used in preserving such 
structures evolve out of a range of alternatives. 
It is a lesson still not comprehended by the 
major power centers of contemporary society. 


Violent Men: An Inquiry into the Psychology of 
Violence, by Hans H. Toc. Chicago, IN.: 
Aldine Publishing Co., 1969. 268 pp. $7.50. 


Violence and Soctal Change: A Review of Cur- 
rent Leterature, by HENRY BIENEN, Chicago, 
IL: The University of Chicago Press, 1968. 
119 pp. $4.50. 


SAMUEL E. WALLACE 
Brandeis University 


Violent Men tells a story never told so well 
before, especially by a social scientist. Well- 
written, lively, warm and sympathetic, yet 
critical, this innovative study even promises less 
than it delivers—and that in itself is a welcome 
contribution. On the basis of peer interviews 
with those who repeatedly use violence, both 
legitimate and illegitimate (or is it the violent 
person who is so judged?), the research staff 
does succeed in “sensing the humanity of Violent 
Men, as well as their uniqueness... .” I say 
research staff rather than author because the 
study design is based on a team approach that 
involves violent men in their own rehabilitation 
through the understanding they gain by studying 
themselves. This unique design feature—having 
convicted offenders interview prison inmates, 
parolees deal with other parolees, and police pro- 
fessionals conduct the police study—apparently 
met with success, which recommends considera- 
tion of its use in other social science research 
projects. 

Although I doubt that having researchers also 
qualify as subjects solves all the ethical prob- 
lems that the author claims it does, and though 
he fails to discuss some of the problems (such 
as confidentiality and friendship) that inter- 
views by peers may create, it is undeniable that 
this procedure yielded high-quality data and 
analysis. Professional and non-professional re- 
searchers not only worked together in collecting 
the basic data, they also coded, diagrammed, 
analyzed, interpreted, and discussed each case 
together, with inmates furnishing more than one 
lesson in analysis for the sociologist. This same 
variegated team also compared and contrasted 
Cases throughout. 

There is much to WEE this book in 
addition to its methodological contribution: its 
portrayal of the phenomenological world of 
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violent men, their unique personal characteris- 
tics, the shape of their violence-prone premises, 
the patterned interaction between them and 
their victims, and the motivations which lead 
them into the costly games they play. Having 
made an important contribution to our knowl- 
edge of interpersonal violence, it is unfortunate 
that the author included even a short section on 
collective violence, about which he offers no new 
data and to which he fails, as have so many 
others, to relate interpersonal violence. Bienen, 
like Toch, asks: When does change become vio- 
lence and when does either become revolution- 
ary? But neither explains how assaults are re- 
lated to riots. However, through neither book 
offers any clear answer to the question of relat- 
ing types of phenomena, both are extremely val- 
uable within their separate areas of investiga- 
tion. 

Violence and Social Change is an expanded 
version of a paper originally presented to the 
Adlai Stevenson Institute of International Af- 
fairs (though between hard covers, it remains 
basically a long paper). Bienen reviews the ex- 
tensive, diverse, and dense literature on (1). 
ghetto violence, (2) internal war, (3) revolu- 
tions, (4) theories of violence, and (5) totali- 
tarianism. Cutting through much in the litera- 
ture (which mainly defines or translates from 
one language of definition to another), Bienen 
distills the contributions these studies make 
arid points out the pitfalls they reveal, which 
should be avoided in the future. He points out 
that “although violence and change must be 
linked, they must not be treated conceptually 
as contingent concepts,” 

Bienen thus contributes to our understanding 
of collective violence and its relationship to 
social change, just as Toch illuminates one 
perspective on Violent Men. Oddly enough, how- 
ever, it is the theorist who sticks to his own 
subject matter. 


Student Power: Problems, Diagnosis, Action, 
edited by ALEXANDER COCKBURN and ROBIN 
BLACKBURN. Baltimore, Md., Penguin Books, 
1969, 378 pp. Paperbound. $1.25. 


Confrontation: The Student Rebelion and the 
Universities, edited by DanieEL BELL and 
Irvine Kristor. New York: Basic Books, 
1969. 191 pp. $5.95. 

Harotp C. MEIER 


University of New Mexico 


Taken together, these two books represent 
the confrontation of two opposed perspectives 
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on the contemporary scene of student activism 


and campus rebellions. Student Power reflects . 


the views of British New Left intellectuals and 
activists, while Confrontation presents the per- 
spectives (and the fearfulness) of the lib2ral 
academic establishment in the United States. 
With variations, the authors assembled in 
Student Power share a neo-Marzist diagnestic 
frame of reference and direct their efforts to 
informing and encouraging revolutionary student 
struggle against the established sociopolitical 
order and, in particular, against the institutional 
bulwark of higher education. A major portion of 
the volume deals with specific aspects of stu- 
dent experience in Britain’s system of higher 
education. These include treatments of women’s 
teacher education (Linda Tinkham), the exami- 
nation system (Tom Fawthrop), the art collages 
(Tom Nairn and Jim Singh-Sandhu), and the 


National Union of Students (David Widgery). ` 


An internationalist dimension is added by Fred 
Halliday’s review of student movements in 
eleven countries, David Treisman’s account of 
the CIA subversion of the International Stu- 
dent Conference, and the reflections of Ameri- 
can former-SDS-organizer Carl Davidson or the 
strategy and tactics of student rebellion in the 
United States. 

The most comprehensive and sociologically 
informed treatment of the British scene is David 
Adelstein’s “Roots of the British Crisis.” Fol- 
lowing a sociohistorical diagnosis of the crisis 
in Britain’s system of higher education leeding 
up to the labor government’s “binary system” 
reform, Adelstein explores the structural con- 
sequences of this reform and their implications 
for student power. With a sophistication rarely 
found in the writings of American New Left 
theoreticians (ep. Davidson’s essay in the 
same volume), G. S. Jones offers a serious 
neo-Marxist interpretation of the current stu- 
dent upsurge in the western world. Jones relates 
the rise of modern student activism to the “in- 
volution” of the social relations of production, 
which he sees as reintegrating the intellectual 
into the forces of production. He attaches 
special importance to two expending sectars of 
modern capitalist economic systems: (1) uni- 
versity-produced technicians of knowledge, and 
(2) consumption. In the section of the book 
entitled “The Repressive Culture,” two acthors 
criticize the content of the intellectual far= dis- 
pensed in western, and particularly British, uni- 
versities. With rather uneven effect, Robin 
Blackburn attempts to show how (he major 
generalizing categories of western social science 
(e.g., bureaucracy, pluralism) function to pre- 
clude critical analysis of the status quo. (His 
presentation is less than convincing. By contrast, 


Parsons’ analysis of the “academic system” in 
Confrontation is a forceful demonstration that 
Blackburn Aas a case.) Much more impressive, 
and in my judgment the most scholarly piece in 
both volumes, is Perry Anderson’s sociology-of- 
knowledge analysis of the main sectors of 
British intellectual culture. He attempts to show 
how it happened that Eritish intellectual culture 
failed to develop “the instruments to conceive 
social totality” (De, a general sociology), 
thereby rendering major social change, and 
certainly revolution, “unthinkable.” 
Confrontation consists largely of reportage 
and interpretive commentary on the student 
rebellions at Berkeley (Nathan Glazer), Colum- 
bia (Daniel Bell), Cornell (Nathan Tarcov), 
and the Black Studies movement at San Fran- 
cisco State (John H. Bunzel). In varying 
degrees, these authors were participants in the 
highly charged events they review and attempt 
to interpret. Deserving special mention is Roger 
Starr’s history-of-a-social-problem analysis of 
“The Case of the Columbia Gym,” highlighting 
the socio-ecological adjustment problems faced 
by expanding urban-based universities. Contribu- 
tions by Seymour Lipset and Samuel Lubell 
review and interpret research evidence illuminat- 
ing the social characteristics of student activists 
and the social structural factors underlying the 
emergence of the New Left movements. Lipset 
stresses the ideological impact of major changes 
in the international political arena; Lubell traces 
tendencies toward the New Left and student 
activism to career uncertainties experienced by 
today’s youth in consequence of the rapid and 
far-reaching changes in the occupational struc- 
ture. The volume is concluded on an Olympian 
plane of contrived ebstractions: Parsons ap- 
plies his familiar social systems analysis to the 
“academic system,” and draws the predictably 
conservative conclusion that the central values 
of this systém and iis functional commitment 
to the encompassing society (as Parsons sees 
them) are threatened by any elements within 
the system (meaning students or faculty) which 
attempt to engage the university community in 
“the war against what are regarded as the salient 
contemporary evils.” In contrast to Parsons’ 
defense of the status quo with high sounding 
and prettifying sociological abstractions, Daniel 
Bell’s and Irving Kristol’s open hostility toward 
New Left student activists is refreshingly honest. 
Kristol bluntly acknowledges that “professors 
are a class with a vested interest in, and an 
ideological commitment to, the status quo 
broadly defined. . . ,” and proposes defending 
this vested interest against the gathering hordes 
of student barbarians with a sweeping reform of 
the financial structure of higher education, the 
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main purpose of which is, quite frankly, “riot 
control.” 

Although on a lower key than that struck by 
Bell and Kristol, most of the contributors to 
Confrontatson seem to fear the new breed of 
nonsubmissive student and to be somewhat 
bewildered as they watch the liberal academic 
establishment being cast in the role of “op- 
pressor” and “accomplice” in connection with 
what student protestors see as intolerable social 
evils. In extolling the virtues of the liberal 
academic tradition, none of the authors can 
face up to the in-depth involvement of the 
American academic community in what Parsons 
so indifferently terms the “salient contemporary 
evils.” In his reflections on the Cornell uprising, 
Tarcov at least recognizes that the academic 
liberal’s commitment to the existing university 
system “assumes acceptance of many things 
about our society that serious students fre- 
quently cannot grant.” 


Riots and Rebelhon: Civil Violence in the Ur- 
ban Community, edited by Louis H. Masott1 
and Don R. Bowen. Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, 1968. 464 pp. $8.50. 


James M. Watson 
University of Rochester 


‘This collection of twenty-six articles is an 
important and timely attempt to explain why 
civil violence has erupted with such force and 
ferocity in so many black urban ghettos of the 
United States. The editors have organized the 
book into five sections and have also contributed 
an introduction that attempts to provide an 
overview of the conceptual and theoretical prob- 
lems they feel must be dealt with by students of 
urban racial unrest. The five sections include: 
(1) “Theoretical Approaches to the Study of 
Civil Strife,” (2) “Perspectives on Civil Dis- 
` order,” (3) “The Settings of Urban Violence: 
Some Empirical Studies,” (4) “Reactions to 
Violence: Attitudes and Social Controls,” and 
(5) “Civil Violence and the Political System.” 

Masotti and Bowen’s Introduction, plus four 
papers by Berkowitz, Gurr, Gittell and Krup, 
and Lane make up the theoretical section of 
the book. These selections show that no con- 
sistent perspective on the causes of ghetto vio- 
lence has developed. Indeed, as Masotti and 
Bowen point out, at least four themes run 
through the essays. These themes can be briefly 
summarized as relating to the following ideas: 
(1) riots are the result of the condition of abso- 
lute deprivation in which black Americans find 
themselves; (2) it is not so much absolute 
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deprivation that results in violence, but rather 
an increase in deprivation relative to heightened 
Negro aspirations; (3) neither absolute nor 
relative deprivation is as important as the puta- 
tive breakdown of consensual norms and the 
failure of agencies of social control to enforce 
consensus; and (4) a suggested “group conflict” 
hypothesis, according to which urban rioting is 
a symptom of fundamental conflicts between 
social groups whose interests are in opposition. 

The second section of the book contains 
papers by Grimshaw, the Langs, Spirgel, and 
White. These underscore the point that it makes 
quite a difference from a political and policy- 
making point of view which of these four per- 
spectives is adopted to explain urban racial dis- 
orders. Grimshaw, for example, stresses that 
the way in which ghetto riots are labeled by 
social scientists and public officials as well as 
by ordinary citizens will be a crucial determi- . 
nant of what will be done to try to solve the 
problems of the black ghettos. As a group, the 
papers in this section are especially valuable 
because they point out the limitations of theo- 
retical perspectives: their proponents oversim- 
plify the complexity of the urban riot as a cal- 
lective disturbance because of a prior commit- 
ment to a particular ameliorative strategy. 

The third section, containing reports of em- 
pirical studies of actual riots, constitutes to 
some degree a limited test of the validity of the 
perspectives outlined in the previous section— 
although the papers included were of course not 
planned in advance to test any particular pre- 
arranged set of hypotheses. The weight of the 
evidence presented appears to favor the utility 
of the concept of relative. deprivation as a 
way of understanding and explaining ghetto 
riots. Several of the papers in this section make 
clear that it is not the most deprived inhabi- 
tants of northern Negro communities who re- 
volt; instead, the most revolt-prone are those 
who perceive the greatest gap between where 
they are now and where they want to be in the 
near future. To pick one example out of the 
six contributions of this section: Cataldo, John- 
son, and Killstadt report the results of a survey ` 
of the Buffalo ghetto and surrounding white 
areas which shows that blacks have expectations 
concerning governmental functions that are as 
high or higher than those of whites. They found, 
however, that the gap between citizen expecta- 
tions and the actual performance of government 
seemed much larger to blacks than to whites in 
Buffalo. 

Sections IV and V of the book are concerned 
with the impact that the riots have had on white 
attitudes and institutions. Only the most cursory 
summary of contents is possible here, but one. 
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thing is clear: if the contributors to these sec- 
tions are correct in their assessment of the 
character of white institutional and individual 
reaction to the riots, one cannot expect a sig- 
nificant reduction in racial tensions in the near 
future. A sense of relative deprivation among 
urban blacks is likely to continue, and a sense 
of impotent frustration with the major institu- 
tional structures of white society may very well 
increase. 

Poor relations between Negroes and big city 
police departments illustrate the kind of frus- 
tration with institutional structures that is likely 
to continue despite the best efforts of well- 
meaning reformers. Articles by Lohman and by 
Levy contend that improvements in police- 
ghetto relations can come about only through 
major systemic changes within police depart- 
ments—changes that will affect the basic values, 
mores, and standards of the police rather than 
the attitudes of individual policemen. Changes 
of this kind are notoriously slow in coming, and 
Negro communities will continue to be plagued 
by what Levy describes as the “anti-black” 
values of big city police departments, 

Harry Scoble’s paper on the political reac- 
tion to the Watts Riot of 1965 again illustrates 
the point that the slowness of major institu- 
tional structures to respond to Negro demands 
is likely to continue to have potential for 
ghetto violence. Scoble shows that the Los 
Angeles riots produced a new kind of militant 
Negro leader, whose demands center more 
around bread-and-butter issues than around 
status or civil rights issues, which are easier to 
satisfy. He concludes that it is precisely because 
the demands of the new leadership are so much 
harder to satisfy through the standard political 
process that the development of militant leader- 
ship styles within the Negro community has 
potential for violence. 

- Any collection of twenty-six articles is bound 
to be uneven. This collection is no exception. 
Some of the papers are well-written, coherent, 
and informative; some are not. Overall, what is 
most disappointing about this book is the lack 
of solid empirical data. Many important issues 
are raised, but few are made to face an empirical 
test. It is perhaps inevitable that this should 
be the case, given the fact that the riots of the 
1960’s caught the sociological community, as 
well as the larger society, by surprise. It is 
lamentable that sociologists and the country as 
a whole should not have seen what was coming, 
but they did not. As a result, most of the empiri- 
cal research on urban rioting has been com- 
pleted only recently and has not been reported 
in this volume or elsewhere in fina] form. 

This book should thus be viewed as a report 


on work in progress; despite its limitations, 
it B especially useful at a time when the con- 
frontation between black and white has entered 
a mew level of intensity and new ideas and ap- 
preaches are needed. The book’s usefulness in 
this regard is enhanced by an excellent topical 
bibliography on revolutions, rebellions, and 
Has, 


Uroen Dynamics, by Jay W. FORRESTER. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 1969. 285 pp. 
512.50. 


ALLAN G, FELDT 
Cornell University 


Most sociologists will probably misunderstand 
thë book and criticize it severely. A traditional 
urban theorist who expects a new work on urban 
theory will find little of interest here. Professor 
Forrester’s proposed theory of urban dynamics 
is severely limited in scope. He seems to be 
largely unaware of the basic elements common 
to most attempts to formulate urban theory. 
Furthermore, he does not provide empirical 
proofs for his assumptions, show the origins of 
the values assigned to various parameters, or 
document the particular kinds of interrelation- 
shops asserted to exist among his principal 
theoretical components. 

The important contribution of this work lies 
elsewhere—in an area that is somewhat difficult 
to evaluate. In essence, Forrester has provided 
a brief and highly readable account of the man- 
ner in which an urban theory might best be 
examined and employed. Thus the work is more 
or the methodology of theory utilization than 
or theory itself, although his simple and lucid 
commentary on the basic characteristics of 
theory construction are not to be taken lightly. 
Tae method proposed and explained in some de- 
tail in this work is that of mathematical com- 
puter simulation. Following this procedure with 
a very limited number of principal components 
ard interrelationships, Forrester succeeds in 
creating a limited representation of the growth 
process of an hypothesized urban area through 
its first 250 years of life. At the end of this 
period the city has reached a point of rela- 
tively stable equilibrium that might be called 
stagnation, in view of the housing deteriora- 
tion, unemployment, etc. that characterize it 
a. this point. 

Forrester clearly defines the basic attributes 
o this city, both at its birth and in its later 
equilibrium stage; he also gives a number of 
its exogenous attributes in terms of assumptions 
concerning its relationship to the external en- 
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vironment, its available land area, and sọ on. 
The basic dynamic attributes of the model are 
nine principal stocks and twenty-two principal 
flow rates among these stocks and between them 
and the outside world. These nine principal stocks 
are New, Mature, and Declining Businesses; 
Premium, Worker, and Underemployed Hous- 
ing; and Managerial-Professional, Labor, and 
Underemployed Populations. Transitions among 
them are provided by certain rates of flow, with 
most stocks having a notable tendency to decline 
over time. Examples of rates of flow include 
such items as the rate of Worker-Housing Ob- 
solescence, the rate of New-Enterprise Decline, 
the rate of Labor Arrivals from the external 
environment, the rate of Labor to Managerial 
Transition, and so on. The definition of these 
flow rates and the basis for their modification 
in successive interactions of the model provide 
the principal basis.on which the model operates, 
and.in most respects determine the outcome of 
the model under various sets of constraints or 
experimental manipulations. 

Forrester next provides a series of very read- 
able computer-printed graphs and tables show- 
ing the manner in which various stocks and 
flows have changed during the 250-year hypo- 
thetical history of his city. It is at this point 
that the important and truly stimulating results 
of Forrester’s work begin to emerge. Accepting 
the validity of his model at face value, Forrester 
systematically introduces a series of policy in- 
novations. The city is made to grow again and 
again during a period from year 250 to year 
300, with various policy decisions in effect. The 
impact of these policies on various elements of 
the city is shown and explained fully and care- 
fully. Time and again, Forrester’s city exhibits 
what he calls “counterintuitive behavior,” which 
in his view is a property of most complex sys- 
tems. The long-run impact of a new program 
ig often found to be totally unrelated to its 
Original intention, or it may even worsen the 
condition it was designed to ameliorate. The 
manner in which such unexpected effects occur 
is traced out in a number of fairly realistic 
examples. 

Unfortunately, both Forrester and his pub- 
lisher overplay the possible significance of these 
findings, and open themselves to criticism regard- 
ing their conclusions concerning the relative 
eficacy of low-income housing programs, ete. 
Forrester’s conclusions are justifiable and well 
proven with respect to his model, but unless his 
model is proven to have high validity, both in 
its components and assumptions as well as in 
its behavior, the applicability of these findings 
to situations in the real world is highly question- 
able. The model itself is sufficiently vulnerable 
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to criticism to render meaningless the specific 
policy implications derived from Forrester’s 
experimentation, At best, his conclusions about 
policy are premature and irresponsible. At the 
same time, the means by which he has arrived at ` 
these conclusions is extremely important and 
should be closely examined by all serious urban 
theorists. 

In a later chapter entitled “Notes on Complex 
Systems,” Forrester offers a number of insight- 
Pol "end provocative comments on some of the 
major problems encountered in understanding 
high-order complex systems. He argues con- 
vincingly for the potential significance of simu- 
lation modelling as a means of theory construc- | 
tion, and contrasts it with traditional methods of 
theory construction and testing, but he might 
have given this approach even more emphasis. 

Following the basic text is a series of techni- 
cal appendices giving detailed descriptions and 
interpretations of the principal equations. and 
other items necessary to fully understand the 
manner in which the model operates. Although 
these sections are written in DYNAMO It 
computer language, a rudimentary knowledge of 
FORTRAN should enable a diligent reader to 
follow them. Also included in the appendices 
are (1) a brief examination of some additional 
policy alternatives and (2) a very brief but 
important discussion of sensitivity testing. 

The book as a whole is written without refer- 
ence to existing knowledge, research, and theory 
on urban processes. As Forrester points out in 
his Preface, he works primarily from his own 
observations of urban problems, his contacts 
with professional urban “administrators and 
politicians, and his lengthy background in re- 
search in industrial dynamics. The only refer- 
ences to literature include five citations of his 
own previous work and one citation to Kurt- 
Lewin. But to attack this book on these kinds of 
academic grounds is trivial and meaningless. 
Professor Forrester has something significant 
to say about the processes of examining urban 
theory, and the social sciences will be the loser 
if they fail to recognize the true nature of his 
contribution. 


People and Plans: Essays on Urban Problems 
and Solutions, by Hersert J. Gans. New 
York: Basic Books, 1968. 395 pp. $10.00. 


RICHARD DEWEY 
University of New Hampshire 


Of the twenty-nine essays in this book, nine- 
teen appeared between 1956 and 1968 in some 
twenty different publications, including planning 
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journals, collection of readings, governmental 
- publications, encyclopedias, and semipopular 
magazines. One four-page article was written es- 
pecially for this volume, as were twenty pages of 
sectional introductions. Only by accepting the 
cynical—but perhaps realistic—maxim of “pub- 
lish or languish” can one explain the motivations 
behind the publication of heterogeneous collec- 
tions of essays. 

Despite Gans’ statement that the essays are 
essentially for planners, in my opinion nine of 
them are appropriate for the general public, 
seven for social scientists and their students, 
seven specifically for planners, five for politi- 
cians and policy makers, and the others for such 
groups as librarians and social workers. (This 
categorization includes some overlapping.} The 
essays deal with such topics as critiques of 
planning efforts, past and present; definitions 
of culture as they relate to planning and the 
understanding of lower-class behavior and atti- 
tudes; race relations, especially in urban ghet- 
toes; and distinctions between urban and sub- 
urban phenomena. There are also four short 
pieces that represent a foray into the areas of 
satire, spoof, and stereotype-destruction, in 
which fact and fiction are difficult to separate. 
Regarding these, Gans writes: “I suspect they 
do not satisfy the literary standards of the 
journals of opinion, and I know they violate the 
decorum of professional and academic journals, 
but I enjoyed writing them and would like others 
to see them.” 

What continuity there is among the essays 
is shaped by Gans’ subscription to (1) a 
self-asserted cultural relativism; (2) a dis- 
belief in “physical determinism,” i.e., the idea 


~ that social relations are significantly affected by 


physical environment; (3) a liberal-democratic 
view that the people should determine the 
problems and the goals and that planners should 
restrict themselves to showing the community 
how to attain their chosen goals; (4) the belief 
that middle-class, Protestant, small-town values 
have too long dominated the efforts of planners; 
and (5) a strong conviction that many of the 
problems of the city are really not “urban” 
problems, but rather problems of the entire 
society—especially its economy. 

_ However, because Gans so extensively quali- 
fies the basic statements of his predispositions, a 
reader cannot comprehend Gans’ ideas by sam- 
pling paragraphs or pages: he must read the 
essays carefully and in their entirety. For ex- 
ample, he writes that “the planner does not 
determine goals; this is the job of the com- 
munity and its elected representatives.” To this 


statement he then appends the familiar “Sf... . ~ 


then” dictum of the relativist, but the essays 


abound with values that are hardly those of 
“the community’—such as Gans’ high-priority 
values that “. . . those people who now have the 
least of any value should have highest priority 
in benefiting from government programs.” Inci- 
dentally, this policy could benefit the WASPS 


as well as the blacks in Boston. With reference 


to motivations for leaving the city, Gans tells 
us that, “for the most part, nonhouse concerns 
are minor in the purchase decision, [but]... as 
always the move is mede by young people, who 
find that raising a family in the city has become 
difficult or undesirable.” In keeping with this 
disavowal of “physical determinism,” Gans says 
that “for most people, life will change relatively 
little as a result of the move [from city to 
suburb]|.” Later, however, he notes that “the 
main changes are likely to be: . . . higher 


‘morale . . . , increased social life... , greater 


organizational participation . .. , more com- 

munity activity of an informal nature... , 

[and] formation of innumerable organizations 
23 


There are also other statements I would like 
to discuss with Dr. Gans. With Kenilworth, 
Brookline, Shaker Heights, San Marino, West- 
port, Darien, and many other suburbs of this 
sort in mind, I was somewhat taken aback by 
the statement that “since the large majority of 
the people who have settled in postwar suburbia 
are lower-middle-class, their way of life has 
generally been identified as the suburban one.” 
However, he again helps us by countering with 
the admission that “it is evident that there 
is no one suburban way of life... .” 

Lest one infer that such contradictions and 
questionable assertions make the essays worth- 
less, I hasten to affirm that the general public, 
most planners, and same sociologists can bene- 
fit from Gans’ criticisms of traditional miscon- 
ceptions of the nature of central cities and 
suburbs, recreation, race relations, poverty, and 
the planning processes. He is especially percep- 
tive and articulate in noting the tendency to 
think that concepts such as cultwre, suburban, 
urban, and lower class denote holistic, integrated 
systems wherein changes must be equally hol- 
istic. He correctly perceives the error of infer- 
ring lower-class values, including aspirations, 
from observations of lower-class behavior pat- 
terns. Although he stresses that migrants to the 
suburbs carry their former “characteristics” 
with them, he is also aware that efforts to effect 
cultural change will be fruitless if they are re- 
stricted to social psychological methods. There 
is cogency in his conclusion that “if the prime 
purpose of research is the elimination of 
poverty, studies of the poor are not the first 


order of business; they are much less important 
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than studies of the economy which relegates 
many people to underemployment and non- 
members of the labor force to welfare depen- 
dency.” At a time when social psychological 
solutions to sociological problems are popularly 
sought, it is important that Gans stresses the 
broader sociological approach to basic problems 
that beset urban areas, 


City -Polttics and Planning, by FRANCINE F. 
Rastnovitz. New York: Atherton Press, 
1969. 192 pp. $6.95. 


Pepro F. HERNANDEZ 
Lousiana State University 


City planning is not only an essential factor 
in the rationale of development but also a 
living function of growth, survival, and transfor- 
mation in modern communities. Men profession- 
ally involved with it, like the technological soci- 
ety that has created and established the profes- 
sion, tend to look on the planner as a technician. 
It is apparent, however, that some able city plan- 
ners are not necessarily successful ones, though 
both are considered excellent technicians. The 
reason lies in the fact that city planning in the 
deeper sense cannot be completely alienated 
from city politics; the city planner, therefore, 
must be both a technician of planning and a 
technician of politics. 

In her latest book, Rabinovitz tries to answer 
a question that has seldom been systematically 
explored before: How does city politics (the 
distribution of power, the political culture of the 
city) affect the role of city planners? And, vice 
versa, how do professional norms and “techni- 
cal” personalities affect the politics of city plan- 
ning? 

Trying to put it in a nutshell, we can say that 
the basic hypothesis of this research is that the 
difference between effectiveness and ineffective- 
ness m planning lies, not in technicalities nor in 
fidelity to a seemingly exclusive technical role, 
but in a bridge between techniques and politics. 
The outcome proves that there is a bridge to be 
built, not necessarily by the most respected 
technician, but perhaps by a good technician 
who is also willing to play a new role in politics. 

Rabinovitz deals first with the general factors 
conditioning influence on city planning: organi- 
zation, role, and political systems. Secondly, in a 
very careful analysis she devises a typology of 
the systems of political culture found in six 
case studies. The typology consists of cohesive, 
“executive-centered,” competitive, and defrag- 
mented systems. As a third step, she analyzes 
the various roles successful planners play (tech- 
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nician, broker, mobilizer of resources and in- 
terests), comparing them with those of less 
successful or less effective planners. All this 
throws light on the resources planners have and 
the constraints they must cope with. The final 
chapter encourages the city planner to make 
every effort to combine his technical expertise 
and objectivity with sound political approaches 
to his unique situation. 

The author has made a definite contribution 
to the science of planning. Her analysis of cases 
and personalities is conscientious, and her re- 
flections on, and efforts toward, a theory of plan- 
ning as a very special and demanding profession 
are most worthwhile. The Rutgers University 
Center for Urban Studies and the author’s col- 
laborators and friends should take satisfaction 
in her work. 


The City in Newly Developing Countries: Read- 
ings on Urbanism and Urbanization, edited by 
GERALD Breese. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1969. 556 pp. $8.95. 


GEORGE C. Myers 
Duke University 


Published in the “Modernization of Tradi- 
tional Societies Series,” this reader follows a 
much shorter, soft-cover book by Gerald Breese 
entitled Urbanization in Newly Developing 
Countries. One might be tempted to say that a 
student can now “Breese” through a course 
using these books, but the “newcomer to the 
study of cities’ for whom they are intended is 
hardly likely to do so. Although the two books 
follow virtually the same format, the reader, 
unlike the book, is a rather demanding collection 
that will probably please the professional soci- 
ologist and teacher more than the student. 

The measure of a good reader lies in the care- 
ful selection and presentation of articles de- 
signed for a specified audience. 

The enormity of the task of selecting pub- 
lished materials from such an inchoate field as 
urban studies can best be shown by citing 
Breese’s own admission that the original manu- 
script version was four times as long as the 
final product. Although the coverage of the 
reader has been restricted to urban phenomens 
in the newly developing countries, each major 
geographic region containing such countries is 
given some attention. Thus, quite lengthy selec- 
tions appear on urban trends in Asia and the Far 
East, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica; there are also articles on specific cities in 
each region. One senses that regional balance 
was a major criterion used to determine the final 
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selection of articles. While this is a laudable aim 
‘under some circumstances, jn a reader such as 
this it makes for unevenness in the selections 
and frequent shifting from one cultural context 
to another. 

As the subtitle indicates, the reader presents 
articles on both urbanism (the diffusion of urban 
styles of life) and urbanization (the Increase in 
proportion of urban population), although 
Breese never explicitly distinguishes between 
the two processes, or between them and a third 
process, urban growth (the increase in numbers 
of urban population). Parts One and Two of the 
reader contain articles that relate primarily to 
urbanization and urban growth. These selections, 
chosen from various sources, including United 
Nations documents, represent nearly 60% of 
the book. I consider these first two sections 
to be the most valuable part of the reader. 
Part Three, “The Inhabitants,” contains five 
articles dealing with urbanism, particularly mi- 
grant adaptation to urban conditions. Part Four 
is less easily classified, but mainly concerns 
the myriad social and planning problems ac- 
companying rapid growth of cities in develop- 
ing countries. 

The four main sections of the reader are each 
preceded by brief introductions that do little 
more than mention the authors and titles of the 
pieces that follow. There is no general statement 
in the volume that would provide a framework 
for considering urbanization, urban growth, and 
urbanism in a single collection, I suspect that to 
do so would have required including some 
materials on urban development in the “more 
developed” nations, where the great bulk of 
prior research and theoretical] conceptualization 
has been done. This the editor has pointedly 
chosen not to do, although selections by Davis, 
Sjoberg, Hoselitz, and Epstein do touch on the 
questions of how universal the features of the 
urban process have been historically and how 
applicable they may be for cities in the newly 
developing countries, 

Books of readings are designed to be used in 
in a number of ways-——as self-contained text- 
books, as supplementary reading selections, and 
as sourcebooks. I feel that this reader lacks a 
unifying theoretical framework that would make 
it suitable as an independent textbook. Viewed 
as a collection of supplementary readings, the 
technical nature of the selections is such that it 
is not likely to engender any great excitement 
among students, especially undergraduates. How- 
ever, this book of readings, used in conjunction 
with Breese's earlier book would certainly pro- 
vide a more solid empirical basis for evaluating 
the broad issues raised there. 

However, I find this reader most attractive as 
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a sourcebook. It has a prominent place on my 
bookshelf and should prove to be a handy refer- 
ence volume for materials bearing on urban 
developments in the developing countries. Fully 
40% of the reader is comprised of empirical 
materials on urbanization in various regions of 
the world, and it is a distinct advantage to have 
them available in one place. Furthermore, the 
selections have been mcdified only slightly from 
their original form, which means that copious 
tables and footnotes are included. Moreover, the 
maps showing urban concentrations in these 
regions are excellent. l 

I am somewhat disappointed that Breese did 
not use his broad experience in studying cities 
in the developing countries to write a longer 
book and compile a shorter reader on this in- 
creasingly important topic of study. 


Dynamics of Community Change: The Case 
of Long Island’s Declining “Gold Coast,” by 
DENNIS P. Sosin. Port Washington, N.Y. Ira 
J. Friedman, 1968. 205 pp. $7.95. 


Roprick R. RoLston 
Wisconsin State University at Platteville 


This study is a systematic effort to further 
multidimensional analvsis (largely social, eco- 
namic, political, and psychological) in com- 
munity investigation. The “North Shore” of 
Long Island furnished the interesting upper- 
class setting. The reader is informed of the 
changes that have taken place over the past 
7C years and given an insight into the signifi- 
cant number and variety of determinants of that 
change. 

This orderly account will be useful and com- 
prehensible to student and citizen alike. Dealing 
as it does specifically with community devel- 
opment, it is a valuable resource for planning 
cammissions and for those working with such 
current matters as comprehensive community 
plans at both incorporated and unincorporated 
levels, “If the value of this unconventional 
approach [meaning ‘multi-dimensional’] to un- 
derstanding change hes been illustrated in this 
study, perhaps persons wishing to understand 
change in areas far removed from the North 
Shore will be attracted to use a similar ap- 
proach” (p. 172). 

Sobin gives extensive historical background 
about the estate area. He also describes the op- 
erative process of change and the associated 
conditions whereby the idea of reciprocity jn- 
fluences tends to be displayed. Some emphasis 
is given to theories of community analysis, On 
this point, one wishes that Sobin’s relevant, 
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multi-discipline approach had devoted propor- 
tionately more time to contemporary theorists, 
especially the most recent (e.g., George A. Hil- 
lery, Jr. and Irving L. Horowitz). The last half 
of the book is devoted to the related factors 
and details that have contributed to the decline 
(reduction and fragmentation) of the “Gold 
Coast” ‘over the last 30-40 years. Particularly 
worthwhile in this regard (but a little brief) 
are the social and psychological variables. This 
“upper class” is in some ways distinct from the 
traditional upper class described by some 
middle-class oriented writers and is not to be 
confused necessarily with the “old aristocracy” 
or even the so-called prestigious “upper class” of 
some previous community studies (e.g., Vidich 
and Bensman). Sobin concludes with a chapter 
in which he reflects on his previous descrip- 
tion for community planning purposes. He men- 
tions some general as well as specific alternatives 
and options that decision-makers can and should 
consider. 

One feels that the book picks up strength as 
it goes. Sobin seems to anticipate questions that 
lurk in the reader’s mind and comes up with 
well-organized answers. For example, his use 
of “life style” (p. 66) does not seem to be 
definitive until one finds a clarifying por- 
trayal later on. Sobin’s coordinative linkage of 
the various determinants and the reciprocal in- 
fluences seem to be a more viable and thorough 
theoretical framework the more one probes his 
“Gold Coast” examination. The book becomes 
increasingly enlightening as references are made 
to the Long Island Railroad (pp. 38 and 113), 
to “good architects . . . good fees” (p. 44), 
original estate land costs, and estate selling 
prices comparative to original costs. It becomes 
highly enlightening as references are made to 
such concepts as the transition from “estate 
community” to “estate village” (p. 83), the 
dynamic meanings of symbols (“Long Island 
estates” to “North Shore estate” to “Mutton- 
ville estate” on p. 113), “status anxiety,” and 
the “clustering principle” in community plan- 
ning. 

At a few points, there is ambiguity. Sobin’s 
use of a “sense of community” (p. 34) needs 
to be clearer: what does he want it to mean 
exactly? In addition, redundancy tends to creep 
in at junctures such as chapter transitions. 

An overall impression is that Sobin has made 
a fruitful contribution to community literature, 
especially that devoted to upper-class and sub- 
urbanization patterning. Besides what has been 
said, there is the further commendable fact that 
he has documented the major thesis that “the 
decreased importance of an estate as a status 
marker” illustrates “the function of the chang- 
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ing life styles of the rich” (p. 165). The book 
is beneficial in gaining a descriptive understand- 
ing of a “Gold Coast” type of community in 
process. Furthermore, his vantage point has the 
merit of being interdisciplmary. 


Readings in Urban Sociology, edited by R. E. 
Pani. New York: Pergamon Press, 1968. 333 
pp. Clothbound, $7.00. Paperbound, $5.50. 


GEORGE KUPFER 
University of Alberta 


This reader is one of a series published under 
the general editorship of Anthony H. Richmond. 
The stated aims of the series are to include 
Significant, not readily available, non-North 
American, non-English material that will con- 
tribute to an international cross-fertilization of 
sociological theory and research. l 

Beginning with an introductory essay entitled 
“A Perspective on Urban Sociology,” editor 
Pahl debunks the analytical concepts utilized by 
students of the city. He then discusses various 
approaches which sociologists use in research: 
statistical, sociographic, and socio-ecological. 
Thirdly, he reviews current trends in American 
urban sociology by briefly commenting on four 
noted readers (Burgess and Bogue, Dobriner, 
Hatt and Reiss, and Theodorson). The general 
notion of urbanization is also examined by citing 
Hauser and Schnore’s reader, Reissman’s work, 
and a social anthropology volume by Bruner 
and Southall (in press). He includes a number 
of comments on African urban studies. Fouthly, 
he emphasizes historical and comparative ap- 
proaches: “This volume may serve a useful 
purpose if it stimulates the study of urbanism 
by extending the range of comparative study 
and it may encourage another Editor to do 
better... . There is now an urgent need for an 
overall understanding of urbanism in all its 
diversity” (p. 39). 

In the introductory essay, the articles included 
in the reader are noted, but there is no overall 
discussion design. Why were particular. articles 
chosenr How are they linked together? How do 
they fulfill the high goals proposed by the 
editor and the general editor? One is tempted to 
say that we have here another disjointed collec- 
tion of articles on a general subject. 

The main body of the reader consists of 
eleven articles organized in four parts. The parts 
are neither discussed nor analyzed, and the rela- 
tionship of articles to the parts is tenuous. They 
are largely written by English or American re- 
searchers and focus mainly ón urban studies in 
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. the United States and England and, to a lesser 
` extent, Africa. 

Part I is entitled “The Nature of Industral 
Urbanism in Britain.” R. Glass reviews urben 
studies in Great Britain, noting that “A com- 
mentary on the recent British literature of ur- 
ban social studies, that of the last 20 years, has 
to be a comment on its deficiencies” (p. 53). 
She analyzes the reasons for this and concludes: 
“Indeed, in Britain, the most urbanized country 
in the world, we know so little about our con- 
temporary towns, largely, it appears, because 
they have not yet been accepted” (p. 73). 
N. Dennis examines the popularity of the neigh- 
borhood community idea, seeking to account 
for its continued use in spite of contradictory 
evidence. “The outcome of the argument is that 
the usefulness of the idea of the neighborhocd 
community is not commensurate with the kird 
of popularity the discussion . . . shows it to 
enjoy” (p. 87). He analyzes this as a problem of 
the sociology of knowledge, concluding that 
these current conceptualizations support certain 
political ideas and theories of human behavior. 
“All these views tend to be highly acceptable, 
because the reality component in each is rein- 
forced by the fact that they can easily be used 
to justify the existing order of SC and to 
minimize the value of non-conformity ...” (p. 
92). 

Part II, “Responses to Urbanism,” includes 
H. Gans’ well-known essay, “Urbanism ard 
Suburbanism As Ways of Life,’ and an extract 
from B. Bergers book on the working-class 
suburb. Berger attacks the myth that suburbia 
represents a uniform way of life. These articles 
are followed by a survey by E. Pfeil notirg 
neighboring relations in parts of a German city 
and an ethnographic account by R. Glass de- 
scribing the development of a London housirg 
estate in the late 1920’s as viewed through tke 
growth and decline of local organizations. Tke 
last article, by H. Nakamura, is a careful an- 
alysis of the structure and function of Japanese 
urban neighborhood groups in two parts of 
Tokyo. 

Part ITI is titled “Urban Structure and Social 
Structure.” An article by J. A. Rex elaborates 
“(1) a general theory of housing classes, (2) a 
theory of ethnic group relations and rural-urban 
culture change, and (3) a theory of conflict 
resolution as between association in the urban 
zone of transition” (p. 211). The other artice 
deals with the development of Prague’s ecologi- 
cal structure. Its author, J. Musil, utilizes a 
three-part concentric zone model noting demo- 
graphic changes between 1930, 1950, and 1961. 
He demonstrates that “during the two postwer 
decades, an important change has taken placz, 
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which can be described generally as a trend 
towards an evening out of the differences be- 
tween the three zones” (p. 256). 

Pert IV is simply entitled “Urbanization.” 
The editor critically evaluates the concept of a 
rural-urban continuum. The author also de- 
velops an ideal type, the metropolitan village, to 
form the basis for an examination of social re- 
lationships in urbanized rural areas around large 
cities and conurbations. Two critical reviews of 
the article by E. Lupri (Germany) and A. K. 
Constandse (Holland) follow. 

The last essay concerns a study by P. Mayer 
of migrancy in a South African town. This 
useful study developes a three-fold migrant 
typology and uses it to explain different pat- 
terns of urban adjustment and change. There 
is nc summarizing or over-all concluding essay, 
though one is badly needed. 

There is much that is worthwile in this 
reader and much that is trivial; on the whole, 
it is poorly organized and unintegrated. A col- 
lection of writings, critical comments, and in- 
teresting ideas do not make a useful reader, 
nor necessarily a contribution to urban sociology. 
The editor, however, does thoroughly document 
the fact that the study of urbanism is extremely 


‘complex, necessitating a wide variety of con- 


cepts and thecretical approaches. The cooper- 
ation and consistent work of many disciplines 
is needed to understand urbanism in all its 
diversity. The stress on studying the styles of 
life of distinctive groups in their settings is 
appropriate. By this acknowledgement, the edi- 
tor adds his lament about the state of the field 
to thase of others. 


Jacob Rus Revisited: Poverty and the Slum in 
Another Era, edited by FRANCESCO CoRDASCO, 
Gerden City. N.Y. Deubleday and Co. (An- 
chor Books’, 1968. 418 pp. Paperbound. 
$1.95. 


James A. JONES 
New York University 


Fer more than twenty years Jacob Riis 
worked as a police reporter for the New York 
Tribune and the New York Evening Sun. He 
is remembered, however, for his books and 
photographs portraying life among the poor of 
New York City, and for his efforts around the 
tum of the century to improve social conditions. 

Large portions of three of Riis’ most famous 
books (about half of How the Other Half Lives 
and The Children of the Poor, and about three- 
fourths of A Zen Years’ War) have been re- 
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produced in a paperback by Cordasco. Also in- 


cluded are many photographs from these books’ 


—of better quality, incidentally, than those in 
the original publications. The first two books, 
written in 1890 and 1892 respectively, describe 
and analyze the life styles of the poor, the con- 
ditions to which these styles are adaptations, 
and the causes of the conditions. The third is 
an account of the successes and failures of 
social reform efforts in New York City during 
the last decade of the nineteenth century. 

The major omissions from these books are 
chapters describing the ethnic composition of 
New York’s poor (their contents would be con- 
sidered slanderous by today’s standards) and 
chapters recounting the founding of some of 
New York’s charitable organizations (events 
which have been described more adequately by 
other authors). Although these omissions tend 
to distort the image of Riis that emerges from 
his writings, little damage is done to his chroni- 
cles of the poor. This “revisit” is intended to 
provide a perspective for contemporary con- 
cerns about poverty. But the relevance of Riis’ 
work is left for the reader to discern, since in 
his introduction Cordasco barely hints at what 
can be learned. 

There is in these selections much of interest 
and value for the researcher, theoretician, and 
practitioner. An abundance of statistics and 
enumerations permit numerous comparisons of 
the numbers, conditions, and pathology of the 
poor. The descriptions of the ways in which 
industry and politics and poverty nourish 
each other have current theoretical value. Those 
who are interested in alleviating some of the 
miseries of the poor ought to profit from Riis’ 
account of reform efforts seventy years ago. 
In addition, the photographs of poverty and 
the poor have a vividness and message all of 
their own. 

As a news reporter of the muckraking tradi- 
tion, Jacob Rus’ writing is precise, vivid, and 
moralistic. For the same reason, his explanations 
of the causes of poverty—i.e,, the dehumanizing 
and debilitating effects of crowded tenement 
living—lack theoretical sophistication. Yet, at 
their core, they are very similar to the under- 
pinnings of contemporary urban renewal and 
model cities programs. Cordasco’s book strength- 
ens my own growing conviction that very few 
changes have occurred in our conceptual models 
for alleviating social problems. 

In Riis’ time social researchers and social re- 
formers and social theoreticians were one and the 
same person. Doubleday and Dr. Cordasco have 
provided a service in making readily available 
the perceptions and thoughts of one of Ameri- 
ca’s incunabular sociologists. 
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Man Against Poverty: World War Ill: A 
Reader on the World’s Most Crucial Issue, 
edited by ARTHUR I. BLAUSTEIN and ROGER 
R. Woock, New York: Random House, 1968. 
456 pp. $7.95. 


CARLTON R. SOLLIE 
Mississippi State University 


The theme of this book is that the war 
against poverty in the United States and the 
rest of the world cannot be won until the Cold 
War ends. The Cold War will continue, how- 
ever, as long as America follows present policies 
in relation to the rest of the world. Therefore, 
poverty in the United States and the rest of the 
worid will continue to be a critical problem 
until America’s leaders, both public and private, 
abandon their present approach and attack the 
problem from a diferent base. 

The need for a new base is supported in the 
frst section of the book in articles by Senator 
Fulbright, Michael Harrington, O. Edmund 
Clubb, Emile Benoit, and Arthur I. Blaustein. 
Fulbright argues that the war in Vietnam is a 
U. S. power play that has aggravated domestic 
deterioration; the war is both immoral and 
unnecessary, requiring commitment of huge 
amounts of resources that could be used more 
effectively if a different foreign policy -were 
adopted. In the same vein, Harrington asserts 
that “America is imperialist,” that her efforts 
to help develop underdeveloped nations have 
been misguided. Structural resistance is ac- 
knowledged to be a deterrent to any progress 
that might be made with existing policies, but 
it is argued that “the most vigorous action 
the U. S. could take in support of democratic 
revolution is to stop doing the wrong things.” 
Among the “wrong things” are a “militaristic 
hangover” and the “gunboat diplomacy” of 
American policy makers. 

It is also argued in this section that the 
altruism necessary for eliminating world poverty 
does not exist in the American economic enter- 
prise. Further, military cutbacks would not re- 
sult in serious problems for the U. S. 

The second section of the book deals with 
poverty in the United States. Three objectives 
apparently guided the editors in their selection 
of articles and reports for this section: (1) to 
delineate some of the problems of poverty, 
(2) to describe poverty with case studies, and 
(3) to suggest ways and means to alleviate 
some of the conditions of poverty. ) 

What the reader finds in this section of the 
book is what he probably has read about already 
—-the unemployables, the Negro, the school 
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dropout, and starvation. Psychiatrist Robert 
Coles does add something new with his discus- 
sion of the relationship between the poor and 
psychiatry as a helping profession. 

The case studies and the suggested programs 
and strategies to end poverty will tire the reader. 
Poverty, of course, is a complex configuration 
of structures and processes, but it is probatle 
that less material in this section would have 
been sufficient. 

In the final section the editors turn their zt- 
tention to world poverty and organize the articles 
as they did in the second section. From Oscar 
Lewis’ La Vida there is a discussion of poverty 
as a culture. Heilbroner focuses on dimensions of 
underdevelopment. Other writers deal with land 
and housing, contemporary forms of imperial- 
ism, violence in the international context, and 
the Alliance for Progress. 

For their cases-in-point, the editors select 
several articles that provide detailed sketches 
of various aspects of life in underdeveloped 
countries. Michael Maccoby discusses cultural 
transmission of poverty traits; Norman Gall, 
in a “Letter from Peru,” describes the con- 
flicting interests of haves and have-nots; snd 
Eduardo Galeano writes of his visits with 
guerillas in Guatemala. 

The book concludes with six articles dealing 
with the questions of what the U. S. can end 
should do in ridding the world of poverty. Taken 
together, these six writers say that foreign and 
domestic policies of the U. S. must change in 
order to redirect resources and energies to the 
end that people will no longer go hungry, live 
in shacks, or die young. 

In summary, the readings in this book were 
selected to support the argument that poverty 
in the United States and the rest of the world 
cannot be eliminated until policymakers in 
American government and other leaders admit 
that they have “bungled important matters” 
and adopt new policies and practices which are 
non-imperalistic, non-interventionist, and more 
genuinely altruistic. 

The theme of the book is, of course, azgu- 
mentative. Articles selected by the editors pro- 
- vide weighty support for the argument that 
a new approach is needed, but whether the ap- 
proach they propose would be more effective 
than others is an unanswered question. . 

Even for those interested in its topic, the 
book is too long. There are, for example, too 
many ‘“‘cases-in-point.” Some readers will surely 
feel that the editors overstate the case. Never- 
theless, the book is worthy of recommendation. 
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Socsetal Guidance: A Nsw Approach to Social 
Problems, edited by Sarayane Der and 
ACTA ETZIONL New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1969, 332 pp. Paperbound. $2.95. 


GLENN W. SAMUELSON 
West Chester State College 


This book provides a welcome change and a 
new approach to the study of social problems. 
As the subtitle indicates, the authors are pro- 
Dos ng an alternative to the standard “social 
discrganization-value conflict-personal deviation” 
approaches that are currently used in social 
problem courses. 

In their introduction, the editors identify three 
emphases: “First, we are concerned primarily 
wita the treatment of social problems rather 
than their sccial and personal origins, their 
geretic patterns or consequences. . . . Second, 
we focus on soctetal efforts to deal with social 
prcblems. ... Third, we attempt to provide a 
theoretical framework within which the treat- 
men: of a wide variety of social problems can 
be studied.” 

The major concept in this volume is that of 
social guidance or “the capacity to guide soci- 
etal processes rather than to be merely sub- 
ject to their patterns and fluctuations.” This 
comcept is intended to provide the pivotal link 
between the concrete, “applied” policy-oriented 
analysis and abstract theoretical ventures, 

The editors are less interested in dealing 
wich a single, specific problem (eg alcoholism, 
poverty, or population explosion) than in the 
ov2rall efforts of society to solve its problems. 
Tkis view avoids fragmentation by dealing with 
gereralized variables that cut across specific 
social problems and groups of people. The use 
of such variables as societal decision-making or 
mbilization can be effective in the study and 
treatment of a wide variety of social problems. 

In Section I, Amitai Etzioni sets forth his 
theoretical orientation in a chapter entitled 
“Coward a Theory of Societal Guidance.” He 
raises the question, “Under what conditions 
are societal processes more guided by the par- 
ticipants as against the conditions under which 
they are more ‘ongoing’?” He believes that the 
“higher the capacity to guide, the freer members 
Oi a society are of its history; the lower—the 
more they are subject to patterns they did not 
mold.” Socistal units with a relatively high 
capacity to guide their own processes are de- 
scribed as “active,” while those that have a 
relatively low capacity are labeled “passive.” 

Etzioni elaborates by saying that “the degree 
te which an actor is active is affected by his 
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‘cybernetic capacities, his relative power, and 
his capacity to build consensus.” He treats the 
cybernetic and power capacity together and re- 
fers to them jointly as the ability to “control.” 
When skill in building consensus is also con- 
sidered, the two together refer to the ability to 
“guide.” Thus, just as an actor, or subunit 
in society, can operate his guidance mechanism 
by improving his combination of control and 
consensus-building, so also, Etzioni believes, 
society. has the capacity to guide the quality 
of its life. In this initial chapter, he discusses 
various control factors: cybernetic capacities, 
societal decision-making, and the source and 
mobilization of power. He concludes with a 
description of consensus formation and a synthe- 
sizing view of the active society. Etzioni argues 
here that both over-managed and drifting soci- 
eties seem to be developing toward the active 
type. This is due to highly developed com- 
munication systems and increasing knowledge. 

The remaining five sections in the book— 
titled “Societal Knowledge,” Societal Decision- 
Making,” “Power in Society,” “Mobilization,” 
and “Consensus-Formation: Authentic Versus 
Inauthentic”—consist of fifteen reprinted selec- 
tions that illustrate the theoretical scheme 
sketched in section I. 

This book, the first in a series of “Selected 
Studies in Social Problems” under the general 
editorship of Bernard Rosenberg, is highly rec- 
ommended to those involved in social research, 
social work, and teaching. Considerable con- 
centration may be necessary to master Etzioni’s 
basic theoretical orientation, but the book could 
be used effectively as a basic text if sup- 
plemented with the other volumes in the series 
on juvenile delinquency, sex problems, poverty, 
and mental illness. 


Humanity and Modern Soctological Thought, 
by R. P. Cuzzorr, New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1969. 350 pp. Paperbound. 
$4.95. 


JoHN W. PREHN 
Gustavus Adolphus College 


This book is predicated on the contention 
that the social sciences are controversial and 
that “sociologists are involved with profound 
problems of both a humanistic and a scientific 
variety” (p. viii). It is intended to deal with 
“controversial figures in sociology” (p. vii). By 
that criterion, it is successful, since it includes 
the ideas of such authors as C. Wright Mills, 
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David Riesman, Leslie White, and Pitirim , 
Sorokin. i 

The bulk of the book “consists .. . of a 
discussion of the major works and ideas of 
fourteen men who have contributed to social 
thought” (p. ix). The men were selected be- 
cause their writings are relevant to the present. 
But the ideas considered also exemplify “the 
variety and the consistency of modern social 
thought” (p. ix). 

One of Cuzzort’s primary concerns is to 
emphasize the fact that modern social thought 
is diverse. Consequently several areas of interest 
are represented, including the mathematical 
(Lewis Richardson), the historical (Marx 
Weber), the psychological (Erving Goffman), 
the literary (Riesman and Peter Berger), and 
the religious (Emile Durkheim). 

Other authors included but not previously 
mentioned are: Robert K. Merton, George A. 
Lundberg, Jules Henry, Albert K. Cohen, and 
Theocore Caplow. 

A “thread or two of consistency” is intro- 
duced to temper the emphasis on- diversity and 
to make the contrasts and relationships among 
these observers of the social world more appar- 
ent. Hence the inclusion of “analytical rather 
than descriptive” writers who are not only con- 
cerned with modern society but who also deal 
with some “broad humanistic concern” (p. x). 

The book’s basic structure consists of sand- 
wiching the chapters devoted to the various 
works of the several authors between an orien- 
tational chapter and a summarizing chapter. 
The former introduces the student to the general 
characteristics of social science and indicates 
the degrees to which the works of several of the 
authors exemplify these characteristics. The 
chapter is informative and provides a good 
foundation for succeeding chapters. 

The chapters constituting the greater portion 
of the book are organized around the major 
ideas of each author. Cuzzort works up to the 
core ideas by providing smooth transitions be- 
tween chapters. In the process he introduces 
relevant thoughts of additional writers and 
weaves them into the general discussion. This 
technique enchances the entire presentation and 
helps to avoid rigidity of format. The chapters 
are generally concluded with a consideration of 
how ideas of the principal authors apply to 
broad humanistic concerns. 

The closing chapter concerns itself “with the 
uses to which sociology may be put” (p. 323). 
Four alternatives are suggested: “no use what- 
soever;” occupational—become a professional; 
cultural—“broaden one’s understanding of any 
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specific career field” (p. 324); and personal— 
help one interpret everyday events. The sug- 
gestions are not unique or necessarily exciting, 
but they are straightforward. 

One omission ought to be noted. In chapter 
fifteen, “How to Lose at Games,” in the œa- 
gram “Expected Coalitions in Triads” (p. 302), 
tne symbolic representation of the perceived 
distributions of power for the Type 6 coalition 
is apparently incomplete. It appears as “A> 
B> C, A”. Should it not be A> B> C, A> 
(B + C)? 

The book is clearly written with the beginning 
student in mind. It offers stimulating reading 
and is a refreshing departure from the tradi- 
tional introductory fare. These traits may well 
make this book one of sociology’s best reczvit- 

“ing devices. 


Dimensions of Academic Freedom, by WALTER 
P. METZGER, SANFORD H. KapisH, ARTHUR 
DEBARDELEBEN, and EDWARD J. BLOUSTEIN. 
Urbana, II.: University of Illinois Press, 
1969. 121 pp. Clothbound, $3.95. Paperbound, 
SOS, 


WILLLAM J. Bowers 
Northeastern University 


This brief but timely volume consists of 
four essays, originally delivered as lectures in 
the spring of 1968 to the College of Law of the 
University of Illinois. Three of the four authors 
were trained as lawyers; all four are now asso- 
ciated with universities. They write from diverse 
perspectives in higher education. Metzger 5 a 
historian of academic freedom; Kadish is chair- 
man of the AAUP’s committee on acacemic 
freedom and tenure; DeBardeleben is a regent 
of the University of Wisconsin; and Blous-ein 
is President of Bennington College. Roughly 
speaking, the essays by Kadish and DeBardele- 
ben are concerned with threats to academic 
freedom as it is now conceived; those by 
Metzer and Bloustein are concerned with the 
adequacy of the concept itself in a changing in- 
stitutional context. 

In the lead essay, Metzger maintains that 
“the theory of academic freedom as it has been 
articulated in this country has become, in criti- 
cal respects, outmoded. . . . American universi- 
ties have been remodeled while the ideas once 
consonant with them have not” (pp. 1-2). He 
describes the institutional change as a pracess 
of “delocalization” which has “robbed the uni- 
versity of autonomy” by making it a “bystander 
in the fostering and reward of its members’ 
talents” and a “kind of subcontractor, dispers- 
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ing someone ese’s cash to attain someone else’s 
objectives” (p. 23). These considerations lead 
Metzger to a conception of academic freedom 
that would protect the academic institution, not 
simply the academic individual; that would 
emphasize effective institutional governance 
rather than limitations on administrative power; 
and that would limit “institutional neutrality” 
to essentially political issues, not including es- 
sentially educational issues with political im- 
plications. The essay is elegantly written, pro- 
vocative, and rich in historical details about 
the delocalization process. 

Bloustein, in the concluding essay, argues 
that the social order oz the “classical college” 
has experienced a constitutional challenge, first 
as a result of the growing prominence and inde- 
pendence of faculty, and more recently as a 
result of attacks on institutional policies and 
authority by students. He advocates a new con- 
stitution for the university that would give 
faculty and students a share in “ultimate” power, 
not just “delegated” power. Bloustein’s obser- 
vations on the “new” college students are es- 
pecially enlightening. 

DeBardeleben examines cases involving aca- 
demic freedom and finds that the economic com- 
munity, religious and moralistic interests, and 
the government have heen the primary threats 
to academic freedom in this country. He con- 
tends that the concerted efforts of campus 
status groups are required to maintain a norma- 
tive climate conducive to academic freedom. 
His essay is particularly interesting because of 
his perspective as a university regent. 

Kadish builds a case against the faculty strike 
for economic gain on the ideal of a “community 
of scholars” and the professionalism of the 
faculty role. To assert the right to strike, he 
argues, would forfeit the right to academic free- 
dom, other professional claims, and certain 
ideals of the academic community. His distinc- 
tion between economic, political, and academic 
strikes and his discussion of the faculty role 
in institutions of varying academic quality are 
particularly useful. 

The primary value in these essays lies in the 
insights and outlooks they provide. Readers 
seeking a comprehensive and systematic evalua- 
tion of the status and prospects of the concept 
of academic freedom in higher education will 
be disappointed. The authors draw only spar- 
ingly on the sociological literature. For example, 
no reference is made to the work of Lazarsfeld 
and Theilens on academic freedom during the 
McCarthy era. While academic freedom is the 
organizing principle of the book, the essays are 
very much concerned with the nature of today’s 
university, its external and internal communi- 
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ties, and the structural changes it has recently 
experienced. Students of higher education and 
academics who are curious about their role and 
the institution in which they play it out should 
find this book generally rewarding. 


Anarchy and Culture: The Problem of the Con- 
temporary University, edited by Davin MAR- 
TIN. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1969. 212 pp. $5.95. 


Davip H KAMENS 
Northeastern Unsversity 


This collection of 18 essays on British higher 
education is a mixture of ideology, reflections, 
and discursive analysis. As the title indicates, 
the book is a response to the New Left’s con- 
frontation politics and its demands for ‘rele- 
vance’ and moral purity in the university. No 
representative of the New Left is included, 
because, according to editor Martin, none of 
them were able to meet the publication deadline. 

The essays are not organized in any system- 
atic fashion and for the most part report 
no new data. As a result, the book must be 
read for the aperçus it offers of British higher 
education, including the ideology of the authors. 
The majority of the papers focus on the con- 
temporary student movement and reactions to 
it by the press and the general public. There 
are pieces on the tactics of the radicals, an 
analysis of the content of the ideology of 
Britain’s New Left—or rather its absence— 
an imaginative piece on the social effects of 
the new emphasis on the political uses of vio- 
lence, and an essay on the role of the press 
in shaping public response to student demon- 
strations. There are also scattered observations 
on the social bases of student radicals. 

The rest of the papers can be grouped rather 
arbitrarily into two classes: (1) those dealing 
with the current social organization of higher 
education in England, and (2) those concerned 
with the effects of public demands and defini- 
tions of the role of higher education. Among 
the former are papers ranging from a statistical 
description of enrollment trends and the struc- 
ture of the teaching profession, to qualitative 
discussions of graduate student life and the 
effects of politically based alienation of junior 
faculty from the university. With the exception 
of the two papers analyzing statistical trends, 
the essays report no new data and generally 
fail to put their arguments in a testable form. 
This makes for a certain redundancy in report- 
ing widely known events, such as the demon- 
strations at L.S.E. The second category is rep- 
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resented primarily by Martin’s satirical piece 
comparing current demands made of the uni- ` 


` versity with the demands radical Protestants 


make of the Church, i.e., to be both in and 
of the world. The problem of the autonomy ' 
of universities and the proper balance of inter- 
ests they serve in modern societies clearly de- 
serves more attention and analysis than it gets 
in this book, especially in view of its claim 
to be concerned with the problems of the con- 
temporary university. 

Given the hopeless task of reveiwing 18 sep- 
arate and unconnected essays, I take the liberty 
of singling out a few that offer leads worth 
the attention of sociologists. Layard and King’s 
tedious comparison of actual enrollment trends 
with those projected in 1963 by the famous 
Robbins’ report raises an important problem 
for both policy makers and social theorists, 
namely the responsiveness of the educational 
system to national priorities. Why, they ask, 
given the sharp increase in the number of stu- 
dents receiving first-class high school degrees, 
has the ratio of students in higher education 
to thoze in secondary education in Britain re- 
mained constant? This is a problem of im- 
portance, whose investigation might yield fruit- 
ful cross-national comparisons. Rock and 
Heidensohn analyze the social consequences of 
the new ideological emphasis on the political 
uses of violence. Given that the actual amount 
of student violence has remained remarkably 
stable historically, why are students now being 
publicly labeled as dangerous and progressively 
isolated politically from other segments of so- 
ciety? 

One might further ask, does the emphasis 
on violence represent a failure of political im- 
agination, that is, an inability to conceptualize 
an alternative social order and to develop con- 
crete political programs that might appeal to 
sections of the citizenry other than students? 
Gellner develops this idea in an essay on the 
content of radical ideology in Britain; he also 
analyzes the historical sources of the political 
culture of the New Left. He locates (correctly, 
in my view) the problem in the culture of 
“consensus politics” bequeathed to this gen- 
eration by their elders. Student radicals, as a 
result, have no language of analysis appropriate 
to the task of developing a new political ideol- 
ogy relevant to modern, industrial societies. 
One might profitably characterize the contemp, 
orary student movement, in the U.S. at least, 
as a diffuse interest group in search of an 
ideology and a political program. Why else 
the “schools” and study groups of the move- 
ment? 

In sum, this book has three or four essays 
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worth attention, along with some insights and 
observations scattered elsewhere. In my view, 
this does not make the volume worth its price. 


Equal Educational Opportunity, edited by the 
HARVARD EDUCATIONAL Review EDITORIAL 
Board. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1969. 274 pp. $5.95. 


Joun W. MEYER 
Stanford University 


This volume is a slightly expanded version 
of the Winter 1968 Special Issue of the Harvard 
Education Review. The papers deal with policy 
implications of recent research on the effests 
of American schools on children of different 
races and social classes (especially the report by 
Coleman, et al., on Equality of Educational Qp- 
portunity). Because the collection is so directly 
concerned with policy questions, it is of limited 
relevance to sociological problems and concerns. 

The recent discussions of the methodological 
problems of designing studies and analyzing data 
on the effects of schools are barely reflected. 
Therefore, the book will be of little assistance in 
guiding future researchers. In addition, certain 
central theoretical questions receive little at- 
tention: What are the processes by which a 
given student is affected by the class and race 
of his classmates? Why do organizational fea- 
tures of schools seem to have such weak.effects? 
Does the impact of segregation by class or 
ethnicity itself change depending on larger cul- 
tural or linguistic definitions? What different 
kinds of dependent variables are important in 
considering school effects, and how would ef- 
fects vary according to the variables chosen? 
These questions have important implications 
for the policy questions that are the focus of 
the volume, but they are not systematically 
considered. 

The papers undertake several tasks: (1} to 
examine the changing meaning of “equality of 
educational opportunity,” and the extent to 
which definitions of this concept imply that the 
educational system should actively compensate 
for externally created inequalities (papers by 
Coleman, Cohen, Bowles, and Kirp); (2) to 
review the literature on school effects to show 
that a number of studies (not just Equality of 
Educational Opportunity) conclude that such 
school attributes as racial and social class com- 
position affect children, especially those of lower 
status (papers by Dyer, Pettigrew and Wilson); 
and (3) to consider various policy alternatives, 
Relative to the last task, further efforts toward 
integration are seen as desirable and likely to 
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cational performance of minority children - 
(Cohen, Sullivan); but this recommendation 
is difficult to implement in the metropolitan 
context. Ordinary compensatory education pro- 
grams carried out in segregated settings are 
generally regarded as ineffective. Shifts in polit- 
ical power, and particularly in control over 
ghetto schools, are seen as important (Bowles, 
Hamilton, Day)—partly because they give the 
educational system more legitimacy in the eyes 
of its minority constituents, 

Besides the reviews of contextual research, 
several papers may be of particular interest to 
sociologists. Irwin Katz briefly discusses some 
of his own research, and speculates that one 
way integrated settings improve the perform- 
ance of Negro students is to lower unrealistic 
aspirations, thereby lessening self-imposed fail- 
ure, anxiety, and withdrawal. Lesser and Sto- 
dolsky review their studies showing different 
patterns (as well as levels) of mental abilities 
in several ethnic groups, and suggest that edu- 
cators try to develop these different types of 
aptitudes rather than to promote mechanical 
equality, Finally, Neil Sullivan reports some 
findings from various efforts at Berkeley to pro- 
vide compensatory education and (much more 
successful) to achieve integration. 


Affirmative School Integration: Efforts to Over- 
come De Facto Segregation in Urban Shcools, 
edited by Roscoe Hitz and MALCOLM FEELEY. 
Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1968. 
172 pp. $6.95. 


ALAN J. CRAIN 
Allegheny College 


A peculiar book, this. It is really two books 
in one. The first contains abbreviated case stud- 
ies of selected aspects of public school desegra- 
tion in eight Northern communities. The second 
part contains, with one exception, mainly review 
articles on the “Coleman Report,” the Civil 
Rights Commission’s Ractal Isolation in the 
Public Schocls, Mack’s Our Children’s Burden, 
and Crain’s Politics of School Desegregation. 
The exception, by the late Arnold Rose, is per- 
haps the high point of the volume. 

The community case studies comprising the 
first part of this book cover Evanston, Berkeley, 
New Haven, Pasadena, St. Louis, Albany, San 
Francisco, and Chicago. All but one of these 
communities have made some attempts toward 
desegregation. The capsule accounts range from 
three to sixteen pages, being much condensed 
from the original reports to the U.S. Office of 
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Education in 1965-66. The editors state the six 
criteria used in condensing, but one still wonders 
what details were sacrificed. 

Why were these eight cities selected? The 
justification was “more with reference to 
scholarly access than representativeness.” This 
will automatically cause some readers to ques- 
tion the book’s usefulness. 

These case studies, which were originally pub- 
lished as the November 1967 issue of Law and 
Soctety Review, focus on school boards, courts, 
pressure groups, and the legality of distributing 
school children by race. In a short comparative 
analysis, the editors compare, contrast, and 
group the commumities along these lines. The 
data suggest that court action and statutes do 
indeed have a significant effect on social policy. 

Should the case studies have been updated? 
Originally written in 1965-66, the journal pub- 
lication came in 1967, and the editors’ preface 
is dated October 1968. They state that "on, 
dating them for this printing seems unnecces- 
sary.” One wishes that the overviews or post- 
scripts that conclude only five of the eight 
chapters had contained at least some note of 
changes and progress. 

Of more value than the abbreviated case 
studies are the “reflections” or “views” on 
school desegregation of an educator (Michael 
Usdan), a lawyer (Harold Horowitz), a socio- 
ologist (Arnold Rose), and a political scientist 
(Clement Vose). Each was apparently asked to 
review and note the implications of the four 
works listed at the beginning of the present re- 
view. None of the four evaluators comment 
on case studies, however, This is regrettable, 
since each has something important to say. 

The educator sees the works as emphasizing 
the idea that schools must inevitably not merely 
educate but must also ameliorate social condi- 
tions, Schools must move from their generally 
status-quo stance, That school boards and super- 
intendents often respond only when pushed 
hard, and thus that “protest pays,” is a con- 
clusion that could also hold for this book’s 
eight communities. 

The lawyer is concerned with the constitu- 
tionality of measures to reduce racial imbalance. 
The political scientist uses Judge Skelly Wright’s 
decision in Washington, D.C. to underline points 
made in the four works. 

Sociologist Rose examines the studies’ implica- 
tions for the sociology of law. He examines. “de 
jure” and “de facto” segregation, arguing that 
the obscurity of the law and its enforcement 
rest largely on misunderstanding of these two 
terms, He suggests that the Supreme Court “re- 
define the situation” by acknowledging that de 
jure segregation exists in the North due to in- 
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stitutional arrangements made by school officials. 

The most up-to-date materials are the very 
short foreward by James Coleman and the al- 
most equally short introduction by Richard 
Schwartz. Both see current moves toward ‘‘qual- 
ity” son-desegregated schools as a partial re- 
sponse to the relatively small amount of integra- 
tion accomplished to date. The cases here, and 
those in the books reviewed, amply document 
how difficult it is for a group lacking power to 
bring about change. 

Some will say that the recent push for “qual- 
ity” schools minimizes the present book’s value. 
Those wishing documentation of the difficulty 
of effecting change in our schools, however, will 
find the book of some use, and the review pieces 
contain useful new insights. But by and large, 
since the material from the original journal has 
not really been updated, one questions the need 
for its appearance in book form. 


Metropolitan Area Schools: Resistance to Dis- 
trict Reorganization, by BASIL G, ZIMMER 
and Amos H. Hawrey. Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, 1968. 317 pp. $7.95. 


ELIzABETH M. EDDY 
University of Florida 


Metropolitan communities are notable for the 
plethora of independent governmental wnits 
making it difficult to provide adequate public 
services and facilities for the whole community. ` 
The several metropolitan consolidation and dis- 
tricting attempts in evolution today are politi- 
cal attempts to cope with this problem by cre- 
ating new governmental structures which can 
arch over entire areas, Yet proposals to replace 
local independent administrative units with 
single metropolitan units are often fiercely op- 
posed by citizens and municipal officials. This 
study is concerned with this problem as it ap- 
pears in the field of public education in the form 
of resistance to the reorganization of multiple 
school districts into single metropolitan school 
Systems. 

The study is based on a random sample sur- 
vey of 3,000 residents and a sample of 630 pub- 
lic officials in six metropolitan areas. These 
areas are similar in local governmental form, 
and in the way state legislation affects school 
districting and govenmental organization; they 
differ in organizational complexity, and range in 
size from small (approximately 200,000) to ` 
large (1,300,000). Two metropolitan areas each 
were selected within the size categories of small, 
medium, and large. They were matched for 
size of the urban population and the proportion 
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of central city inhabitants, but differed in thir 
-rates of population growth and the ratio of 
suburban to central city growth. In the analysis 
of the data, primary emphasis is given to city- 
suburban, size of metropolitan area, and popula- 
tion subgroup differences in views regarding 
‘school reorganization. In addition, the views of 
government and school officials are compared 
with those of residents. 

The findings of this study do not augur well 
for the emergence of single metropolitan school 
districts, especially in large metropolitan areas. 
In general, most residents in all parts of a given 
metropolis know very little about their schools 
and do not participate in school activities. Moze- 
over, they are generally satished with the 
schools, even though they acknowledge that 
physical facilities and teachers need improve- 
ment. Only a small minority of persons f2el 
~ that multiple school districts are wasteful. Sub- 
urban residents particularly feel that “big” 
single school districts are undesirable, and a 
hard core of suburbanites would resist the 2s- 
tablishment of such districts under any circum- 
stances. Further, suburban school and govern- 
ment officials also favor the present segmen<a- 
tion of school districts. As a consequence of 
these facts, referendums for school reorganiza- 
tion in large metropolitan areas are almost c2r- 
tain to be defeated even when they receive 
central city support. The best hope for esteb- 
lishing single districts is in smaller metropolitan 
areas where there is less resistance to charge 
and more support for specific types of func- 
tional unity, such as area-wide high schools. 

The authors of this study accept the belief 
that single metropolitan school districts are 
desirable and will result in a more equitable 
distribution of educational facilities and pzo- 
grams. This hypothesis is one that cannot be 
tested until a number of such districts emerze. 
However, large school systems exist in several 
of our major cities, and there is considerable 
evidence that they are in serious trouble. Their 
difficulties include centralized educational plen- 
ning that is unresponsive to local needs; in- 
creased subordination of pupils, parents, and 
teachers to an expanded administrative hi=r- 
archy; and deep resentment on the part of 
many Negroes, who feel that past failures to 
educate the Negro will be overcome only if 
Negroes gain local control over their schools.- 

It may be true that the present organization 
of multiple school districts has some negative 
consequences for the child’s education in the 
contemporary metropolitan setting. But it is 
by no means clear that the educational system 
would be more beneficial to the child if it were 


administered through a single metropolitan — 


school district rather than a local one. More- 
over, these alternative ways of organizing school 
districts may affect particular subgroups of 
children differently. The geographical scope of 
administrative units may be of lesser im- 
portance than the relationships between admin- 
istrators and teachers, which greatly influence 
the quality of life in the classroom. A considera- 
tion of these and related questions is not found 
in this study. 

In conclusion, Zimmer and Hawley have pro- 
vided educators and sociologists with a useful 
survey indicating how hard it will be to per- 
suade suburbanites that the way to improve 
the child’s education is to place him in a single, 
centrally administered metropolitan school dis- 
trict. However, they have done little more than 
this. For this reason, the study is of limited 
valu2 to those who must cope with educational 
planning for metropolitan areas or to those 
seeking a greater understanding of the role of 
the school in socializing the child for the com- 
plexities oi metropolitan life today. 


The Dropout: Causes and Cures, by Lucrus F. 
CERVANTES, with the assistance of GRACE 
PLATTS HUSTED. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1969, 244 pp. Paper- 
bcund, $2.45, 


SARAH TUFTS RICKSON 
Hamline University 


In the early 1960s, James B. Conant and 
others focused public attention on the national 
loss of manpower and talent resulting from 
large numbers of students leaving high school 
before graduation. The impact is threefold: (1) 
the loss to a technological society is serious; 
(2) the life chances of the individual are re- 
duced; and (3) the stability of society is 
threatened because many of the “dropouts” be- 
com2 unemployable and chronically poor. It 
was within this context that The Dropout: 
Causes and Cures was first published. 

Cervantes writes of the dropout’s position: 


Tke invisible mark of Cain is upon this out- 
cast’s brow simply because he has not fulfilled 
certain ill-defined and varying academic and 
nonacademic qualificaticns that would have made 
him eligible for a certain piece of vellum... . It 
is the lack of this accreditation that even today 
is segregating a segment of our population from 
full social and economic citizenship (p. 4). 


This research is part of an on-going project 
‘by che author and Carl Zimmerman on the 
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family and academic achievement. The Drop- 
out is based on a study of 300 predominantly 
white youths (150 droupouts matched with 
150 stayins) from blue-collar areas of six large 
cities. These groups were matched by sex, IQ, 
school attended, and social class. Interviews, 
questionnaires, and TAT protocols were the 
main data collection instruments, These were 


used to obtain a picture of the “world of. 


emergent youth as .. . seen by themselves” 
(p. 10), and to discover the “perplexing social 
causes and cures for this rising army of the 
coming proletariat” (p. 5). The dropout is said 
to differ significantly from the stayin in the 
following respects: the family of the dropout 
is less cohesive; close family friends are few, 
and more of them “in trouble”; the peer group 
is less likely to be approved by the family; the 
dropout has been in consistent trouble at school; 
and his TAT protocols are more likely to show 
evidence of frustration and aggression. 
Cervantes ties together several areas of 
sociological interest often studied separately in 
such research: the social and structural supports 


for achievement, the impact of student attitudes ` 


and perceptions, as well as the more standard 
demographic correlates of “dropping out.” In 
addition, he uses his data in discussions of 
relevant alternative hypotheses, e.g., in the sec- 
tions dealing with youth subcultures and with 
economic vs. other motivations for leaving 
school, The findings are also put into a broad 
theoretical and empirical context. This context is 
generally well integrated and documented; only 
occasionally does “name dropping” or “valida- 
tion by association” appear. 

One of the main objectives of this monograph 
was to fill a gap in the dropout literature by 
presenting “in nontechnical language an original 
research study sustained by broader scientific 
findings concerning the origin and destiny of 
this variant breed of teen-agers” (p. 5). This 
objective may be the reason for a seeming 
“schizophrenic” style that goes back and forth 
between theoretical and statistical analysis, and 
long interviews with adults interested in the 
dropout problem, plus excerpts from the 
“youth’s own. stories.” The subtitle of the book, 
Causes and Cures, also may be an outgrowth of 
this objective. One might question whether the 
subtitle renders a disservice. Most of the time, 
however, Cervantes is careful to note the limita- 
tions of his data and sampling frame and to cau- 
tion the reader about generalizations from his 
findings. While his emphasis is on the polarities 
between stayins and dropouts, he does indicate 
the over-lapping of responses where they occur. 
The author’s lists of the characteristics and 
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“cures” of potential dropouts were developed 
“from this and related studies” (p. 198). The 
list of cures includes suggestions—many of 
which are familiar to social actionists—which 
mzy be value to communities, public and private 
agencies, families, and individuals interested in 
enccuraging a greater number of the nation’s 


-youth to complete high school. 


Japenese Americans: The Evolidion of a Sub- 
culture, by Harry H. L. Kitano. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969, 186 pp. 
Clothbound, $5.95. Paperbound, $2.95. 


CALVIN REDEKOP 
Goshen College 


This is one of “a series of books which will 
attempt to provide the American public with a 
descriptive and analytic overview of its ethnic 
heritage in the third quarter of the twentieth 
century from the viewpoint of relevant social 
science” (p. viii). The first four chapters, as 
their titles show, present a historical review: 
“The Japanese in the United States,’ “Up to 
World War IJ,” “The Wartime Evacuation,’ 
“After World War IL” Chapters five and six 
deal with the family and the community, re- 
spectively. Chapter seven describes the culture; 
eight describes the types, causes, and conse- 
quences of social deviance. The final chapter 
analyzes Japanese assimilation and its causes. 

The new series on American ethnic groups, of 
which this volume is representative, promises to 
fill a gap in sociological study, a function per- 
formed for authropology by the studies edited 
by tke Spindlers. The present volume is especi- . 
ally useful because it fills a need for a single, 
comprehensive study of the Japanese Ameri- 
cans {JA). 

This book has many strengths. Kitano, being 
a member of the ethnic group about which he 
writes, speaks with authority. Thus, for ex- 
ample, one gets the impression he is using his 
own family as the basis for describing a typical 
family dinner (p. 70) and a Japanese community 
picnic (pp. 90-94). The extensive amount of 
statistical data (e.g., marriages and divorces, 
arrest rates, and distribution of population by 
states) helps one to understand the character- 
isics of the JA. The chapter on social deviance 
reflects the author’s special- competence in that 
area. The fruitfulness of the Gordon model is 
well illustrated in this work, and promises to 
provide us with a uniform descriptive tool to 
standerdize analysis of minority ‘and ethnic 
groups, 
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There are other strengths, but there are also 
weaknesses. Precisely because Kitano is so 
closely identified with the JA, his subtle biases 
tend to make the reader a little uneasy. For ex- 
ample, on page 30 he says: “The consistency 
and intensity of anti-Japanese hostility have had 
few parallels in American History... .” In the 
light of the fact that the author states that by 
the end of World War II the Japanese had 
“made it,” it is hard to see how this group can 
be considered “paralled” with, for example, the 
American Indians, the American Negroes, or the 
Mormons. 

Another weakness is a lack of clarity in de- 
fining exactly what the JA are. In the title the 
word subculture is used. In the text Gordon’s 
“ethclass” concept is used, to which Kitano adds 
generation to expand it to “eth-gen-class” (p. 5). 
In general, however, he treats the JA as a 
minority, not as an ethnic group, for in the 
discussion on assimilation, the contribution of 
the ethnic factor is vague. The author fails to 
make clear what the JA really are in reference 
to a dynamic relationship with the outside 
world, 

Another related difficulty arises in using the 
Gordon model as a device to “explain” the JA 
social assimilation. In the final pages Kitano 
refers to Robert Park while “explaining” Jap- 
anese assimilation (pp. 136-147). Hence the 
Gordon model is very useful for description but 
is not adequate for explanation, as Kitano’s 
table on page 161 also hints. 

Other problems can only be mentioned. In the 
chapter on wartime evacuation, why does Kitano 
not refer to or use the two extensively docu- 
mented studies by Dorothy Swaine Thomas and 
associates (The Spoitlage and The Salvage)? 
Further, this volume does not present the hoped- 
for definitive bibliography on the JA, for a 
quick check into three short articles revealed 
eight other books and articles, several of which 
are significant, which were not included. Many 
of the quantitative descriptions in the text were 
not identified by source, and much of the infor- 
mation in the tables is not closely integrated 
into the argument of the text. Incidentally, this 
reviewer does not recognize a journal called 
“Sociological and Social Research” that is cited 
generously in the book. 

As was stated at the beginning, this book 
. will fill a need; but in the author’s own words, 
it “barely scratch[es] the surface” (p. xii). As 
a descriptive work, the book gets a rather good 
grade; as an analytical one, it doesn’t fare so 


well. To do a good job of description and an, ` 


alysis the treatment should be expanded. 
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The Coloured Worker in British Industry, by 
Peter L. Wricut. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. 245 pp. $6.25. 


ALLAN M. SCHWARTZBAUM 
University of Delaware 


This book investigates the extent to which 
colored immigrants have been integrated into 
British industry. The expression “colored” is 
used very loosely and includes almost any group 
which is not of European origin. This study 
focuses on West Indians, East Indians, and 
Pakistanis, but also makes reference to Arabs 
and Africans. 

The author is primarily concerned with work 
and social integration within the work environ- 
ment, which ke distinguishes from absorption 
and acceptance into the wider economic system 
of the host society. The extent of work integra- 
tion is measured in terms of the employment 
level, occupational level, and treatment which 
the colored workers receive from managers and 
supervisors. The degree of social integration is 
assessed by examining intergroup relations at 
the shop-floor level. The above facets of work 
and social integration are discussed in separate 
chapters after an initial review of race relations 
and immigration theory. 

Data were collected from four sources: (1) 
preliminary, nondirective interviews with man- 
agers of 14 Midlands firms; (2) an observation 
study in one of the above firms; (3) structured 
interviews with managerial and several non- 
managerial personnel in 17 consenting firms 
(out of 50 contacted) in the North of England; 
(4) 50 completed questionnaires (out of a total 
of 150 sent) irom firms in the Midlands. The 
following reservations expressed by the author 
regarding the sample of colored immigrants 
is equally applicable to the white managers and 
workers sampled: “The number of respondents 
was too small, and their manner of selection too 
arbitrary, to accept this sample as a representa- 
tive cross-section ...” (p. 31). 

What emerges is largely a body of generally 
interesting excerpts from interviews with re- 
spondents, the generalizability of which is un- 
clear. Firms were found to employ colored labor 
only when the shortage of British or foreign 
white workers became critical. Firms that em- 
ployed colored workers restricted the jobs avail- 
able to them. There was also a tendency for 
firms to employ either West Indian or Asian im- 
migrants exclusively. 

In interpreting the responses, Wright fre- 
quently relies on the shaky assumption that the 
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omission of a subject by a respondent implies 
that the topic was unimportant to him. One 
could also argue, however, that respondents 
might deliberately omit crucial issues perceived 
as highly sensitive or personally damaging. 

While acknowledging that the study of race 
relations should be integrated to a greater ex- 
tent into the general field of social science re- 
search, Wright fails to link the findings in any 
systematic fashion to existing theory and re- 
search, especially in the areas of anthropology, 
organizational behavior, and industrial soci- 
ology. A systematic integration would have been 
especially useful in clarifying the many con- 
tradictory statements oi respondents and the 
anomalous results of the questionnaire survey 
and the interviews. For example, while some 
managers presented a picture of the colored em- 
ployee as blatant rate busters who would “work 
like hell for money” and “set production 
records,” others evaluated their diligence and 
production records negatively, The discrepancy 
in evaluations may be attributable to the suc- 
cessful learning of work group norms by im- 
migrant workers. When colored employee be- 
havior violated management’s expectations, it 
was often interpreted by both the managers and 
the author as a product of cultural differences 
between colored and white employees. In ac- 
tuality, it may have been only a special case of 
the traditional value dissension between manage- 
ment and workers. 

A serious weakness of the study is the lack of 
concern for differences within the immigrant 
groups. Wright concentrated on the beliefs of 
managers who rarely distinguished between 
members of a given immigrant group. This does 
not excuse the omission of such differences by 
the researcher. Most West Indians take a great 
deal of parochial pride in their particular island, 
and there are important cultural variations be- 
tween various regional groups, In addition, 
Negro immigrants from those few areas such as 
Trinidad and Guyana, where East Indians com- 
prise a significant proportion of the total popu- 
lation, might be expected to respond differently 
than other West Indians when encountering East 
Indians in the host country. 

In general, the book is most successful in 
providing an overview of the racial composition 
of British industry and suggesting a number of 
interesting facts which could be developed into 
hypotheses, subject to more rigorous investiga- 
tion. The strategic position of the bilingual 
go-between who mediates between management 
and the immigrant group is a particularly in- 
triguing occupational role deserving further 
study. The book is Jess successful in explaining 
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the antecedents and consequences of intra- and 
inter-group behavior in the work place. 


The Other Worker: A-Comparative Study of 
Industrial Relations in the United States and 
Japan, by ArTHUR M. WHITEHILL, Jr. and 
SHIN-ICHT TAKEZAWA, Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Esst-West Center Press, 1968. 481 pp. $12.50. 


Dongatn N. M. HORNING 
Western Michigan Umversity 


The Other Worker represents the type of 
work that is much needed in comparative soci- 
ology—empirical research focusing on carefully 
selected parallel samples representing similar 
institutions in quite different cultures. The em- 
pirical research in this study deals with workers’ 
perceptions of selected aspects of their industrial 
relations milieux; the samples are of industrial 
operetives drawn from four large industrial firms 
in each society; and the cultural orientations— 
the United States and Japan—represent two of 
the most successful and yet divergent industrial 
systems in the world. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part [, 
“Cross-Cultural Research in Industrial Rela- 
tions,” concentrates on the development of the 
authors’ conceptual and theoretical orientation 
relative to cross-cultural research in industrial 
relations. This section also includes a brief de- 
scription of the problems and issues involved 
in this type of research, as well as an all-too- 
brief description of the authors’ own research 
design. It concludes with an overview of in- 
dustrial relations in the United States and 
Japan, Part II, “Industrial Relations Problems: 
A Two-Nation Analysis,” reports the results of 
research on workers’ perceptions that was con- 
ducted over a six-year period commencing in 
1959. Workers’ perceptions and attitudes are 
compared for a number of functional areas: 
motivation to work, employment commitment, 
supervision, status structure and work require- 
ments, rewards and services, personnel decisions, 
and the role of unions. Situational questions 
were the principal vehicle used in tapping 
workers’ perceptions in each of these areas. Part 
TI, “Industrial Relations in the United States 
and Jepan: A Summary,” presents an integrated 
profile of the configurations of attitudes among 
the workers in the two societies. This section 
also includes a number of projections for the 
future based upon extrapolations from the em- 
pirical data to the ever-changing industrial re- 
lations system—with particular emphasis on 
potential disequalities in each of the societies. 
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The appendices include the English and Jap- 
anese versions of the questionnaire and a stati- 
stical description of the workers in the samples. 
Detailed notes for each chapter are provided, 
as well as an extensive bibliography and index. 

It is axiomatic that any attempt at a cross- 
cultural analysis of industrial relations in two 
highly industrialized, pluralistic, complex socie- 
ties such as the United States and Japan is 
bound to fall short of expectations. That this 
attempt falls short is too frequently evident. 

Stylistically, the writing is quite uneven, 
ranging from sociological sophistication to fre- 
quent belaboring of the obvious. At times, the 
presentation has a format-like quality resulting 
from the excessive use of schematic overviews 
and transitional assists, 

Throughout the introductory chapters, the 
authors seek to establish the uniqueness of 
their approach, but this emphasis obfuscates 
rather than clarifies. For example, we are in- 
formed that: 


... in this research program involving two cul- 
tures, we have tried to recognize the need for a 
third, a rather neutral, frame of reference which 
will be useful in exploring worker perceptions of 
industrial relations in the United States and Japan. 
Throughout the volume, a consistent effort has 
been made to maintain this sort of cross-cultural 
framework (p. xi). 


On the next page we read that: 


, . . efforts will be made to reconcile a cross- 
cultural approach with the action-oriented view- 
point (p. xii). 


In selecting their subjects, the investigators 
opted for comparability of data instead of 
representativeness; accordingly, the data ob- 
tained, fascinating as it is, are applicable to 
only a small segment of the work force. This 
is especially true of the Japanese “sample,” 
since it consists of workers drawn from the 
regular (permanent) employees of large manu- 
facturing plants, who, by the authors’ own ad- 
mission, constitute a small minority of the work 
force. 

The methmodological description or the way 
the questionnaires were administered suggests 
that the process lacked the rigor necessary in 
cross-cultural research. According to the authors, 


... even when certain items seemed rather strange 
to respondents in either country, choices were 
made in good humor and with a level of sin- 
cerity and seriousness quite satisfying to the 
questionnaire administrator (p. 39). 


Such statements are not likely to instill great 
faith in the reliability or validity of the data. 
The data derived from the worker-perception 


study are extremely interesting; they reveal 
crucial differences in the cognitive orientations 
of thè workers in the two industrial systems. 
The reader must exercise caution, however, 
since in these instances the investigator’s inter- 
pretation does not entirely correspond with the 
data presented in the table. For example, in 
discussing the motivational differentials for the 
two countries (Table 1, “Motivational Sources,” 
Questionnaire Item #1, p. 106: “I believe that 
workers are willing to work hard on their jobs 
because:”) the authors contend that: 


Based upon our general discussion of the back- 
ground of the two countries, we would expect 
that items 1 and 2 UI they want to live up to 
the expectations of their family, friends, and 
society’; ‘2. they feel it is their responsibility to 
the company and to co-workers to do whatever 
work is assigned to them’; Table 1, p. 106] might 
be more acceptable in a society such as Japan 
where a collective orientation has been stronger 
despite recent offsettmg developments. On the 
other hand, we would expect that items 3 and 4 
(3. the harder they work, the more likely they 
are to be promoted Cover others to positions of 
greater responsibility’; ‘4. the harder they work 
the more money they expect to earn’; Table 1, 
p. 106] would be more acceptable in a tradition- 
ally individualistic scciety such as the United 
States (p. 104). 


The authors then observe that: 


... the results from respondents in the two coun- 
tries generally supported this difference concerning 
the raison d’étre of motivation to work (p. 104). 


The data on which the above conclusion is 
based are these: “U.S.: 1, 10%; 2, 61%; 3, 9%; 
4, 20%; Japan: 1, 41%; 2, 37%; 3, 11%; 4, 
11%” (Table 1, p. 106). Based upon their 
stated expectation of a greater propensity for re- 
sponse types 1 and 2 among the Japanese respon- 
dents and types 3 and 4 among the United 
States respondents, we note the following sub- 
totals: Japan: 1 and 2=78%; 3 and 422%; 
United States: 1 and 271%; 3 and 4==29% 
Table 1, p. 106). Ignoring for the moment the 
fact that the data do reveal important differ- 
ences (but not in the hypothesized direction), it 
seems to me that these data do not un- 
equivocably support the assumption that the 
workers’ responses reveal a greater collective 
orientation in Japan and a more individualistic 
one in the United States. 

There are other more obvious criticisms that 
could be made of the book. Although the au- 
thors indicate that they have used the situa- 
tional format for their questions, it should be 
obvious from the foregoing that Questionnaire 
Item #1 is not a situation-type question. The 
authors acknowledge throughout the study that 
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it deals with workers’ perceptions, but they 
frequently fail to acknowledge that there might 
be a difference between perception and behavior. 
They also reveal an occasional bias—especially 
an antigovernment one, 

The authors describe their work as a study of 
industrial relations in the United States and 
Japan. A person interested in the usual account 
of how the two systems differ in their laws, pro- 
cedures, policies, practices, and philosophies, 
will be disappointed. The facts are there, but 
dispersed. For those interested in the differential 
perceptions of workers on a variety of job- 
related subjects in Japan and the United States, 
however, ‘this is an interesting and revealing 
account. 


The Distribution of Authority in Formal Or- 
ganizations, by GENE W. DALTON, Lours B. 
Barnes, and ABRAHAM ZALEZNIK. Boston, 
Mass.: Harvard University Division of Re- 
search, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, 1968. 229 pp. $6.00. 


WALTER R. BOLAND 
University of Connecticut 


This book analyses a series of changes intro- 
duced by the new chief executive of a research 
and development center, and their impact on the 
work performance, relationships, and satisfac- 
tion of the centers managers, scientists, and 
engineers. The series of changes was designed 
to revitalize a rather moribund development 
effort by altering the organization of the center 
and its relationships to the parent organization. 
The director hoped that this revitalization would 
accelerate development of new products and 
increase the involvement of individuals in all 
positions and levels in their work. Basically, 
his organizational design called for an alteration 
in the existing patterns of authority—-what the 
authors refer to as a “flattening” of the author- 
ity structure. This was intended to heighten work 
performance and satisfaction as well as to es- 
tablish new work relationships. 

The authors used two types of research de- 
sign to complement the dual focus of the in- 
vestigation on (1) the process of change in a 
formal organization when this change is intro- 
duced from above, and (2) the measurement of 
its effects. The first type of design used was the 
case study. Through the intensive analysis ‘of 
this single organization over time, they devel- 
oped their ideas about the process of change. 
‘They specified the conditions under which this 
type of change is successfully initiated and the 
-social and social psychological characteristics 
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associated with its continuation and persistence. 
The second type of research design was the 
field” experiment; it was used to isolate and 
identify the impact of the “flattened” authority 
structure on, for example, the work performance 
of the center’s personnel. To measure this effect, 
a questionnaire was used, before the change was 
made and again fifteen months later. (Data from 
the questionnaire were supplemented by inter- 
views and observations.) A total of 153 scientists 
and managers participated in the study as mem- 
bers either of experimental departments where 
the change had taken place or of comparative de- 
partments where it had not. As a further refine- 
ment, and to provide more detailed mformation, 
the departments were “broken down” into four ` 
subgroups whose members were similar in posi- 
tion and organizational level. The four subgroups 
were referred to as junior scientists, junior 
managers, senior scientists, and senior managers. 

Tke findings suggest the somewhat less than - 
novel conclusion that the effects of planned 
change are often unanticipated. In this case, the 


‘director’s objective of heightening work per- 


formance and satisfaction through pushing au- 
thority downward to lower organizational levels 
was only partially realized, Instead, changes in 
the authority lodged in various positions ac- 
counted for much of the fluctuation in these at- 
titudes and behaviors. Through a number of 
structural alterations (including creating several 
autonomous groups and making them responsi- 
ble for specific development projects, and link- 
ing the center more closely to the parent organi- 
zation), the director gave junior managers and. 
senior scientists greater autonomy and more 
opportunity to exercise authority. These same 
alterations effected a relative reduction in the 
authority of the senior managers and junior 
scientists, however. As might be expected, the 
junior managers and senior scientists showed 
relatively greater increases in work productivity 
and satisfaction. The clarity and force of these 
findings are lessened, however, by the fact that 
the small number of cases in three of the four 
subgroups precluded refined analysis. Moreover, 
the wording of the questions would seem to pro- 
mote misreporting by junior managers and 
senior scientists who felt they might gain by 
so doing. These two weaknesses call into ques- 
tion the validity of the authors’ analysis of the 
impact of changes in authority structure on work 
performance and satisfaction. 

In discussing organizational change, it is com- 
monplace to observe that with today’s rapid 
social and technological developments, formal 
organizations must continually incorporate new 
structural designs or models to remain effective. 
It does require insight, however, to attempt, as 
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these authors have done, to identify the ccn- 
ditions under which such an incorporation is 
successful. This is the most interesting dis- 
cussion in the book. A review of the social and 
social-psychological characteristics associated 
with the successful introduction of change in 
this study reveals that this type of change 
cannot be decreed from above. In an organiza- 
tion with a sophisticated technology and a heavy 
reliance upon scientists, it is necessary to use 
persuasion, group dynamics, and the other tech- 
niques of human relations. The case study deta 
indicate that these techniques were used quite 
effectively with regard to junior managers and 
senior scientists, but that similar care was rot 
taken with the senior managers and junior scien- 
tists. Unfortunately the ethical dilemmas in- 
herent in such manipulation are not discussed. 

In conclusion, while it is certainly true that 
the analysis provided by this book shows ccn- 
siderable insight, its contribution to an under- 
standing of the phenomenon of changing organi- 
zational authority is limited by two conceptual 
problems. First, the book includes two opposing 
conceptual schemes, with varying definiticns 
of key terms, which necessitates two concluding 
chapters. If nothing else, this is sure to confuse 
the reader. More importantly, it is difficult to 
ascertain which scheme, if either, is being tested 
by the data. Moreover, the authors were un- 
able to develop a measure of organizational ef- 
fectiveness independent of the reported satis- 
faction and performance of the responderts. 
Thus they had only an indirect test of the 
director’s objective of accelerating the develop- 
ment of new products. A more objective measure 
of organizational effectiveness would certainly 
have made the study more relevant to the de- 
velopment of organizational theory. 

All in all, this is a workmanlike effort with 
some limited implications for the process of 
change in formal organizations. 


Discretionary Justice: A Preliminary Inquiry, 
by KennetH Cup Davis. Baton Rouge, La.: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1969, 233 


pp. $8.50. 
Dovun J. BLACK 
Yale Law School 


Kenneth Culp Davis is a law professor whose 
major contributions have been in the field of 
administrative law. Hence he is a student end 
critic of delegated governmental power end 
control. In Discretionary Justice Davis seeks, 
with broad strokes, to outline the location, 
dimensions, and significance of discretionary 
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power as it appears in official hands up and down 
and across the administrative process. The 
method is informal, relying primarily upon 
anecdote and example, though Davis manages 
to maintain order among his materials with a 
contise analytical framework. The tone is 
largely one of moral indignation. His first con- 
cern is with “. .. what can be done that is not 
now done to minimize injustice from exercise 
of discretionary power” (p. 3). Thus, like most 
legal literature, the took is fundamentally 
practical. Nonetheless, it is one of those rare 
practical books that can reward a strategically 
detached sociology. 

A major strength of Discretionary Justice is 
the level of conceptualization. Discretion is a 
horribly loose, even elusive, concept in social 
science. Davis proceeds from the following de- 
finition; “A public officer has discretion when- 
ever the effective limits on his power leave him 
free to make a choice among possible courses of 
action or inaction” (p. 4). Since the effective 
rather than the formal limits on his power de- 
fine an official’s discretion, the degree to which 
he has discretion is an empirical question. 
Further, discretion is treated bath as a property 
of legal organization and as a property of an 
actor; discretion resides where external controls 
and constraints are inoperative. Like many other 
legal concepts, this formulation can easily be 
transplanted into the general theory of sociol- 
ogy. It speaks to the articulation between free- 
dom and control in all group life, 

Davis organizes his analysis around three 
variables in the limitation and control of dis- 
cretion: the confining, the structuring, and the 
checking of discretionary power. These three 
elements pertain, roughly and respectively, to 
the drawing of boundaries around discretionary 
roles, the planning and directing of how discre- 
tion is to be exercised, and the supervision and 
review of discretionary decision-making. As a 
legal reformer, Davis is concerned to confine all 
administrative discretion to that which is neces- 
sary for buraeucratic flextbility and indivdual- 
ized justice; he wants to structure and check 
whatever remains. In making his case for reform, 
he necessarily explores empirical administrative ` 
life, primarily that in the federal jurisdic- 
tion—-the FTC, Small Business Administration, 
CAB, U.S. Board of Parole, SEC, FCC, NLRB, 
Immigration Service, and others. There is also 
worthwhile material on local police and prosecu- 
tors, One is constantly a witness to the peculi- 
arity of the present as Davis draws his blue- 
prints for the future. 

Specialists in the sociology of law tend to take 
for granted a high degree of differentiation in the 
legal system, This assumption certainly is well- 
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founded when the legal systems’ of developed 
societies such as the United States are viewed 
in comparative and historical perspective. In- 
deed, the sheer complexity of the contemporary 
legal system is part of what makes legal organi- 
zation an attractive topic for the student of 
normative life in general; the formal structure 
of legal life itself provides clues to otherwise 
invisible properties of intormal systems of social 
control. Every control system, for example, has 
procedural rules of some sort, a legislative 
process, adjudication, rules of evidence, and so 
on. Yet an emphasis upon differentiation, while 
it may be appropriate for the whole, does not 
necessarily apply to the part. The law of govern- 
ment administration is remarkably undifferen- 
tiated. It is a fast-growing law, following and 
reflecting the massive appearance of administra- 
five agencies and commissions to whom power 
has been delegated at an unprecedented rate 
since the turn of the century. This organiza- 
tional and political explosion has somehow es- 
caped the ken of academic sociology. Surely the 
enormous discretionary latitude of the officials 
manning these organizations in part indexes the 
low degree of differentiation of this legal sphere. 
Davis’ book is itself one of the social forces 
operating to reform administrative justice in the 
direction of higher development. From this 
standpoint even Davis’ indignation and pro- 
posals for reform are of sociological interest. He 
is a moral entrepreneur. 

Davis has a particular concern with the rela- 
tively unregulated process by which government 
largess and gratuities are distributed. Examples 
are welfare programs, allocation of public hous- 
Ing, pension plans, and subsidy systems. The 
recipient is generally deemed in Jaw to have a’ 
privilege rather than a right to such benefits, a 
status which allows him fewer avenues of redress 
if he considers himself the victim of injustice. A 
beneficiary cannot be a claimant. A gift cannot 
be demanded. This often is called the “theory of 
privilege.” Davis adds that essentially the same 
kind of reasoning is used to deny redress to 
persons refused parole by parole boards and to 
persons who believe they are the victims of 
selective enforcement of the law by the police, 
prosecutor, or other enforcement agency. If the 
government has a right to penalize a person, 
then he has no legal capacity to appeal on the 
ground that others like himself are treated more 
leniently. He has no right to leniency, To Davis 
the theory of privilege is a major seat of in- 
justice in the exercise of administrative discre- 
tion, since it provides officials with an oppor- 
tunity to discriminate. Surely to the social scien- 
tists this is an area worthy of study. Too often 
legal discretion is approached merely as a dis- 
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cretion to punish, while it is forgotten that 
frequently there also is a discretion to reward. 
The law oversees both positive and negative 
sanctioning. ) 

The substantive sweep. of Discretionary 
Justice is very wide for a lawman’s book, 
dealing as it does with pockets of discretion 
wherever they can be found in the administra- 
tive process. The book is nevertheless narrow in 
another sense. Its approach is narrowly legal. In 
consequence Davis does not make problematic 
the extra-legal means by which administrative 
discretion is confined, structured, and checked. 
The actions of men are rarely as unfettered as 
the law leaves them. Thus, when a government 
official makes a decision he has not only the 
effective law to contend with; he has also his 
co-workers; pressures from interested parties 
such as complainants, family members and 
friends of the person whose fate he is affecting; 
witnesses and bystanders; bureaucratic rules 
and routines; situational pressures, such as the 
threat of interpersonal conflict; public relations; 
and so on. His discretion appears greater within 
the functioning law than in day-to-day practice. 
This is not to slight important differences be- 
tween legal and-extra-legal control of discretion. 
Still, to focus only upon narrowly legal mechan- 
isms is to slight the pulp of everyday legal life. 
Davis ends his inquiry with an appeal for social 
science research to be used to chart more 
thoroughly the nature and consequences of ad- 
ministrative discretion. Research may reveal 
that much of the discretion that worries Profes- 
sor Davis yields to the sovereignty of social 
organization. 


Administrative Justice: Advocacy and Change 
in a Government Agency, by PHILIPPE 
Nonet. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1969. 274 pp. $8.00. 


SAWYER F. SYLVESTER 
Bates College 


Professor Nonet’s book is a case study in 
modern legal history. It deals with the transfor- 
mation of the Industrial Accident Commission 
of California from an administrative agency 
claiming broad discretionary powers to supervise 
a welfare program for injured workers into a 
tribunal with considerably narrowed jurisdic- 
tion, whose sole function is to determine the 
merit of claims for compensation. 

The early IAC was formed in a legal atmos- 
phere where many were beginning to consider 
adequate compensation for industrial accidents 
to be a humane necessity in an industrial age, 
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and where the common law of tort negligence, 
being inadequate for the task, put formidable 
defenses into the hands of employers, e.g., con- 
tributory negligence, assumption of the risk, and 
the fellow servant nile. The IAC saw employ- 
ment-related injuries to workmen as a social 
problem calling for broad-spectrum therapy ir- 
respective of the niceties of fault and liability. 
_ Compensation was to be independent of findings 
of employer responsibility, and was not seen as 
a right of the injured; it was to be granted only 
in cases of demonstrated need as part of a 
process of rehabilitating the employee to active 
work. 

The author points out that the IAC’s seem- 
ingly inconsistent commitment to self-adminis- 
tration limited its ability to engage in social 
engineering. On the one hand, the agency wished 
to bring about changes in social welfare; but 
on the other hand, it wished to avoid using the 
law to compel such change. 

Nonet points out that the agency also failed 
to avoid an adversary approach to compensa- 
tion as it had originally sought to do. This was 
caused, in part, by the fact that the employers, 
not being moved to the same degree as the IAC 
by social welfare motives, withheld coopera- 


tion from the agency and on occasion actively 


, impeded its programs. More important, how- 
ever, in the creation of uncooperativeness was 
the change that the growth of organized labor 
brought about in the employee as a claimant. 
The author says: 


Legal competence requires a certain degree of 
autonomy, a detachment of the person from the 
system of social relations that determine his posi- 
tion and interests. .... This person may oi course 
be a group as well as an individual. More im- 
portantly, an individual may have to seek in a 
group the security and support he needs for 
developing moral autonomy and asserting his 
rights (p. 87). 


Nonet sees the element of security as an im- 
portant part of that autonomy, because 


... it bears critically on the capacity to invoke 
law. For the assertion of a right is a form of 
moral criticism: besides the expression of a de- 
mand, it involves an appeal to the authority of 
principles in support of one’s claims. 


Organized labor greatly aided the worker in ob- 
taining autonomy from his employer, and 
gathered weak individual employee interests 
into powerful group demands. 

The growth of unions and their legal problems 
demanded more lawyers competent to deal with 
labor ‘questions. Unions soon began to retain 
their own lawyers, and these were increasingly 
called upon to deal with compensation claims of 


employee members. But out of the welter of 
claims that arose, the lawyers were more likely 
to litigate those representing something more 
than the isolated interest of an individual, i.e., 
those involving an interest of laborers as a 
class. Hence decisions came to represent some- 
thing more than awards to individuals, and 
more and more involved principles of law. 

The response of the IAC to these changes, 
says Nonet, was to withdraw from the field of 
welfare management and reduce its involve- 
ment in decisions on broad questions of com- 
pensation policy to strict case-by-case settlement 
of claims. In making such settlements, IAC 
developed rules which took the place of the 
previous walfare policy as the basis of its 
legitimate authority. The agency was now held 
accountable to these rules, on the basis of which 
it made judgments in the manner of a court. 
Nonet discusses at some length the consequences 
and implications of this process of “legalization” 
in the final chapter. 

Administrative Justice is both a detailed and 
perceptively written history and a thoughtful 
essay in modern jurisprudence. In fact, Nonet 
is at his best when discussing general theoretical 
principles. It is therefore regrettable that he 
did rot refer more frequently to other theorists 
relevant to his discussion. For example, he says: 


An important step in labor’s progress toward 
legal competence has been the shift from welfare 
capitalism and its paternalistic outlook to bureau- 
cratic management and modern conceptions of 
the employer's authority under the collective con-. 
tract (p. 85). 


Surely the movement from the age of master 
and servant to the age of collective bargaining 
is reminiscent of Henry Sumner Maine’s sug- 
gestion of a movement from status to con- 
tract. The “legalization” of the IAC’s claim to 
authority might likewise bear some reference to 
Max Weber. 

I would also have expected Nonet to have 
made some references to the metamorphosis of 
the IAC to similar cases in history, such as the 
growth of the Court of Chancery in England, 
which, beginning as a flexible alternative to the 
rigidities of the common law courts, ultimately 
came to be a system as rule-bound as the law. 
Perhaps only limitations of space prevented the 
author from including such references. 

Finally, although each chapter in the book is 
more than adequately footnoted, a bibliography, 
especially of those works relevant to the wider 
jurisprudential questions discussed, would be 
welcome. 

These seem minor shortcomings, however, I 
think the book is among the more substantial 
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contributions to the growing literature of the 
sociology of law. 


McLuhan: Pro and Con, edited by RAYMOND 
ROSENTHAL, Baltimore, Md.: Penquin Books, 
1969. 308 pp. Paperbound. $1.45. 


Donatp Q. BRODIE 
Dalhousie University 


In recent years the name as well as the face 
of Marshal McLuhan have become impossible 
to avoid. The “first pop philosopher” (as The 
New Yorker labeled him) has become an ob- 
ject of the very phenomenon he has attempted 
to probe. No longer can he be considered merely 
a philosopher of popular culture; he has now 
become its symbol. 

The process by which McLuhan has become a 
symbol for popular culture must be considered, 
at least for the present, a negation of one of his 
most provocative assertions, particularly for in- 
tellectual communities. McLuhan’s declaration 
that the world of books and other “hot” media 
relying on the printed word is dead, or at least 
dying, is not borne out by his own rise to 
popularity. Sophisticated publications (the 
Times Literary Supplement), as well as un- 
sophisticated ones (Popular Photography, Life, 
and Famsly Circle), have carried the words of 
McLuhan to all, and the words have been 
digested. 

The scholar and the artist have been among 
those exposed to the gospel of McLuhan, and 
it is not surprizing that they have sometimes 
reacted or, perhaps more accurately, overre- 
acted. Not only are the intelligentsia articulating 
their reactions to McLuhanism, but, as Rosen- 
thal suggests in his introduction, they are de- 
fending their professional identities and futures: 


Marshal McLuhan has predicted the end of 
this book-oriented world and therefore the end 
of the special network to which he happens to 
belong. This, I believe, accounts for much of the 
passionate controversy he has caused—nobody 
likes to hear that he’s on the way to the historical 
junkheap, not even a professor, a scholar, or an 
artist, from whom one would expect a greater 
than average degree of objectivity. 


McLuhan: Pro and Con is a collection of 
nineteen essays written by Canadian, British, 
French, Italian, and American literary critics, 
scholars, and professors from a variety of dis- 
ciplines. Those alteady familiar with many of 
the recent works focusing on McLuhan will 
recognize that Rosenthal’s collection is organ- 
ized much like Gerald Stearn’s McLuhan: Hot 
and Cold. 
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Although we may expect a greater than 
average degree of objectivity from artists, pro- 
fessors, and others of the intelligentsia, as 
Rosénthal has suggested, it is interesting to note 
that Rosenthal himself does not measure up. 
Although the title of this collection clearly sug- 
gests that the reader will find both supportive 
and critical essays on McLuhan’s ideas, this is 
not the case. The evaluations are primarily 
critical, ranging from mild consternation 
through sophisticated ridicule to vehement de- 
nunciation, An example of relatively mild criti- 
cism is found at the end of Nathan Halper’s 
essay, “Marshal McLuhan and Joyce”: “When 
it comes to Joyce, McLuhan is a doodler. He 
does not bother to think.” As would be expected, 
Dwight MacDonald denounces many of McLu- 
han’s ideas as well as his style of presentation. 
In his essay “Running It Up the Totem Pole,” 
MacDonald comments on McLuhan’s Under- 
standing Media: 


If I have inadvertently suggested that Under- 
standing Media is pure nonsense, let me correct 
the impression, It is impure nonsense, nonsense 
adulterated by sense. 


Christopher Ricks “McLuhanism” exemplifies 
the vehement denunciation. Referring to The 
Mechanical Bride, Rick’s says: “It is witty 
and provocative, and hardly ever cogent.” And, 
on The Gutenberg Galaxy, he comments. as 
follows: 


Since there are no pictures in The Gutenberg 
Galaxy, and since McLuhan is an outrageously 
false historian, this is a maddening book. But it 
has aperçus, and a running anthology from those 
historians of ideas who really did the work. 


And on Understanding Media: “He faggoted 
his notions as they fell, and if they rhymed and 
rattled, all was well.” 

It is impossible to mention all the essays in 
this book, but the above quotations exemplify 
their generally critical orientation. There are 
a few positive evaluations of McLuhan in the 
book, but they are not convincing. For example, 
Tom Nairn, in the most sociologically oriented 
essay in the collection, “McLuhanism: The 
Myth of Our Time,” concludes: “In the end, 
[McLuhan] only compels one to feel the need 
to rethink all that he has thought. But this is 
a great achievement.” 

To conclude: The book is of but very limited 
value for the sociologist interested in mass com- 
munications. Indeed, one is better advised to 
stay with McLuhan’s original works for the 
sake of their legitimate probing and simulation. 
However, from the perspective of the sociology 
of knowledge the book has value in the sense 
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that it reflects the point of view of one portion 
of the intellectual community in a serious in- 
tellectual debate. What is needed now is for 
the pro-McLuhanists to muster their arguments. 


Bureaucrats Under Stress: Administrators and 
Administration in an Indian State, by 
RicHarp P. Tavs. Berkeley, Calif.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1969. 235 pp. 
$6.75. 


BHOPINDER S. BOLARIA 
University of Maine 


In this book the writer reports on his inter- 
views and conversations with civil servants, 
educators, politicians, businessmen, and engi- 
neers. The total sample is comprised of 68 
respondents from a small capital city in the 
State of Orissa, India, He examines the attitudes 
which the civil servants bring to their iobs, the 
nature of their tasks, the organizational context 
of their work, their relationships with one 
another, and the influence of these and other 
organizational-structural factors and non-work- 
related cultural factors on their work perform- 
ance. 

Taub presents a brief history of the civil 
service in India and describes its organizational 
structure. The major portion of the book is 
devoted to the sources of strains and their ef- 
fects on the work-role performance of the civil 
servants. He identifies four sources: the chang- 
ing nature of the job, the democratization of 
government, the ceiling on incomes, and the 
British legacy. 

The strains are primarily due to the dis- 
crepancy between the expectations and the 
actual working conditions of the civil servants. 
Many of them joined the service expecting a 
position of power, autonomy, and prestige. How- 
ever, in the Secretariat they find themselves 
working in advisory rather than decision-making 
positions. Formerly representatives of the 
Crown, under democracy they are now “public 
servants.” The officials find themselves under 
pressure from two sources: publicly elected 
representatives, who consider that the officials 
are responsible to them for their actions; and 
subordinate technicians, who demand recogni- 
tion for their increasingly important role. An- 
other impact of democratization is the ceiling 
on incomes, which in the officers’ view prevents 
them from achieving anticipated and deserved 
standards of living. A not insignificant amount 
of strain arises for the civil servant acting on 
“rational” Western values in a “traditional” 
Indian culture. 


These strains have led to a particular pattern 
of behavior among the officers: strict adherence 
to rules, rigidity, lack of delegation of authority, 
and unadaptability to changing demands. The 
organizational structure also curbs innovative 
behavior because promotions are based primarily 
on seniority and performing “routine tasks rou- 
tinely.” 

Unlike many studies of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, this work is empirical in nature. However, 
the small sample (Indian Administrative Service 
officers and other governmental officials) places 
severe limitations on possible generalizations 
from Taub’s findings. But still he generalizes, 
and his generalizations are unguarded and un- 
warranted. Even if one grants the representa- 
tiveness of the sample, the findings apply pri- 
marily to civil servants working in the Secre- 
tariat. His discussion of strains is based upon 
selective interview data. The reader is left with 
the impression that Taub is using selective and 
scanty information to support his arguments. 
The, book lacks any theoretical perspectives, 
except in the last few pages where Taub pre- 
sents a brief discussion of the Weberian model 
of bureaucracy and an analysis of why this 
model fails to work in the present context. 

The book might be of some benefit to those 
who are interested in bureaucracies in develop- 
ing countries and the problems faced by the 
researcher in conducting an empirical study of 
this nature. 


Television in Politics: Its Uses and Influence, 
by Jay G. BLUMLER and Denis Moie, 
Chicago, IH.: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1969. 379 pp. $13.25. 


Warum H HARLAN 
Ohio University, Athens 


This study of two Yorkshire constituencies 
during the British general election of 1964 pre- 
sents the best analysis thus far published of the 
role of television in a political campaign. The 
authors, of the University of Leeds, build upon 
the work of numerous students of political be- 
havior and communication over the past 25 
years, and meticulously identify, in more detail 
than any previous study, the manner in which 
televised communication is enmeshed with 
political perceptions, attitudes, and behavior. 

A panel of 748 respondents selected by in- 
terval sampling from voter registration lists was 
interviewed three times during a nime-month 
period. The objectives were “to find out why 
people watch or avoid party broadcasts; what 


uses they wish to make of them; and what 
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their preferences are between alternative ways 
of presenting politicians on television.” The 
authors define their approach as the “often 
recommended” but untried “uses-and-gratifica- 


tions approach” suggested by Katz and Klapper. - 


Among the questions generated by their per- 
spective are these: “If voters are not percep- 
tibly influenced in their political outlook by ex- 
posure to a television campaign, why do they 
follow it at all?” “Does an individual’s motiva- 
tion for following a campaign have any effect 
upon his susceptibility to persuasion?” “Is there 
a rational foundation to the efforts of voters to 
follow the campaigning activities of political 
parties and leaders?” These and similar ques- 
tions are not merely rhetorical; they are taken 
up in the analysis of data and effectively 
answered. 

Three types of scales were utilized in the in- 
terviews. Analysis of responses yielded the 
following results, among others: As in the U.S., 
television was the preferred source of news, but 
only half of the audience was “politically in- 
terested,” even at the height of the campaign; 
however, the “politically indifferent” also 
watched and were considerably influenced. Per- 
sons in non-manual occupations and middle- 
aged persons were more concerned with leader 
“image” and “personality” than were manual 
workers and young voters. The dominant theme 
in television-watching was “surveillance of the 
political environment”-——what’s-in-it-for-mer— 


with “contest excitement” as a minor theme. ` 


Many viewers found television to be “the 
medium without a message”: they wanted more 
provocative confrontations between party 
leaders, partly to probe their policies, and 
partly to ward off undue influence by one-sided 
presentations. The least educated voters—pre- 
sumably the most disadvantaged—had the least 
interest in the campaign, as if they were resigned 
to the role of pawns in the political game. Tele- 
vision enhanced knowledge of party policies and 
altered the salience of campaign issues, but 
ultimately changed few votes. The Liberal 
(third) party was the chief beneficiary of tele- 
vision; and the authors conclude that the for- 
tunes of a third party, in Britian at least, now 
depend largely upon the rules governing access 
to television. In a “critical election,” they be- 
lieve, the third party serves as a half-way house 
for politically-conscious voters who break their 
traditional party allegiances. 

The reviewers major criticism is that the 
study does not advance the concept of surveil- 
lance much beyond the point where Lasswell 
left it in 1948 or Wright in 1959, despite its 
relevance to the social phychological aims of 
the study: the authors demonstrate its impor- 
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tance, but they do not explicate its meaning. 
The report can be faulted also for a tendency 
to reify the term motive, for insufficient atten- 
tion to social class variables, for disproportion- 
ate emphasis upon the neatly-packaged party > 
broadcasts, and for treatment of the campaign 
as a discrete event in the flow of political 
happenings. But these reservations should not 
obscure the values and importance of the study: 
it is superior to any present American study 
of political television, even after our fifth “TV 
election.” Its design, method, and theory are 
explicit; it can and should be replicated in other 
settings, Politicians and voters in séveral nations 
now have become adroit in their uses of tele- 
vision; it behooves behavioral scientists of all 
kinds to determine what they are up to, both 
manifestly and latently. This study is a firm 
step in that direction. 


Psychology and Politics: An Introductory 
Reader, edited by Leroy N. RIESELBACH and 
GEORGE I. BALCH. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1969, 305 pp. Paperbound. 


$4.50. 
Don D SMITH 
Florida State University 


On that great continuum in the sky by which 
collections of readings are graded from excellent 
to bed, this one stands as less than “so-so.” The 
intended goal of the book is to illustrate the role 
of psychological factors (in contrast to social 
facters) in political behavior. For the purposes 
of this book, the editors consider ‘psychological 
factors” to be synonymous with “personality.” 
The editors explicitly state that they consider it 
to be “frankly introductory in character”; they 
intend it for the student with little knowledge 
of psychology, research methodology, or statis- 
tics. 

Legitimate as these aims are, the Introductory 
material by the editors takes an unnecessarily 
elementary stance. Few of today’s college stu- 
dents, for example, need be told that “normal 
people, no less than abnormal people, have per- 
sonalities.” Sociologists will wince at the asser- 
tion that personality is a variable that operates 
independently of social and cultural factors. 
Fortunately, the readings themselves do not 
carry out the statements of the editors; but 
that is, in itself, one of the contradictions in the 
book which are likely to confuse the beginning 
student. Other sources of confusion will be found 
in the editors’ interpretation of “personality.” 
Following Kluckhohn and Mowrer’s conceptual 
scheme of twenty-five years ago, the editors 
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view personality as “human nature,” as “com- 
munal character,” and as “individual difer- 
ences.” Confusingly, however, these are then 
referred to variously as (1) three use3 of the 
. term “personality,” (2) labels covering a topic 
area, and (3) components of personality. 

Once into the readings, the student will find a 
limited but evenly-balanced set of twenty-one 
good readings. When they cannot avoid method- 
ological details, the editors supply explanations 
of such terms as “scale,” “correlation,” and 
“controlled” relationship. 

Part I deals with the relevance of personality 
for political behavior, and begins with excerpts 
from Aristotle and Thomas Hobbes; follov-ing 
these is Christian Bay’s article on “Politics 
and Pseudo-Politics.” Selections from Robert 
Lane’s Polstical Life and Harold Lasswell’s 
Power and Personahty are included to illustrate 
the limiting conditions of that relevance. 

Part II considers political socialization. Scme 
of its selections are Roberta Sigels ‘“Assump- 
tions about the Learning of Political Values”; 
- Easton and Hess’ classic, “The Child’s Politcal 
World”; and an excerpt from Herbert Hymen’s 
Polttical Soctalszgation. 

Part IIT is intended to illustrate the variety 
of' individual dispositions known to affect polit- 
ical behavior. Selections are included on political 
participation, political perception, the sigrifi- 
cance of party identification, authoritarian atti- 
tudes, political efficacy; there is also a leng-hy 
excerpt from Gabriel Almond’s The Apbeals of 
Communism, on “Types of Neurotic Suscepti- 
bility.” 

Part IV claims to show how each of the three 
components of personality affects not only irdi- 
vidual political behavior, but also the behavior 
of larger political units. It contains excerpts 
from J. Milton Yinger on “Modal Character,” 
Erich Fromm on “Social Character,” and one 
from Essien-Udom’s Black Nationalism. It con- 
cludes with an excerpt from Rogow’s work on 
James Forrestal. This is followed by a useless 
index of 43 entries, which does little more than 


repeat the Table of Contents im alphabetical 


order. 

As a learning tool for the beginning student, 
this book has its limitations. The readings them- 
selves are excellent. But the beginning student 
not only deserves, but also needs, better organi- 
zation and interpretation than the editors of 
this collection have provided. Given the limita- 
tions that the editors have placed on material 
for inclusion, it is unfair to the introductory 
student to tell him that this book illustrazes “the 
variety of contributions which the study of psy- 
chology has made, and can make in the future, 
to the increased comprehension of political 


phenomena.” 
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Mass Behavior in Battle and Captivity: The 
Communist Soldier in the Koren War, edited 
by Wurm C. Brappury, SAMUEL M. 
Meyers, and ALBERT D., BipeRMAN. Chicago, 
IL: The University of Chicago Press, 1968. 
377 pp. $11.00. 


FRANKLIN MARK OSANKA 
Northwestern University 


Popular literature abounds in accounts of al- 
lecged P.O.W. behavior and “brain-washing” 
during the Korean War and in mainland China 
after the Communist victory in 1949. There 
have been few scientifically derived findings. 
Examples of what has been done are Albert D. 
Biderman’s March to Calumny and Robert J. 
Lifton’s Thought Reform and the Psychology of 
Totalism. Biderman’s work was among the first 
to correct the popular distortion that American 
Arny personnel widely collaborated with their 
Communist captors. Lifton’s book contributed 
insights into Chinese Communist systems of po- 
itical and social control, but it relied heavily on 
interviews of refugees from Communist China. 
Such informants are normally expected to be 
biased. 

Mass Behavior in Battle and Captivity is a 
set of studies of Chinese Communist thought, 
behavior, and social control methodology. The 
data were gleaned from interviews with Com- 
munist Chinese and Korean P.O.W.’s who either 
surrendered to, or were captured by, the United 
Nations Command. The studies were prepared 
by the Human Resources Research Office 
(HumRRO) of George Washington University 
at zhe official request of the United States Army, 
which wanted to understand Communist Chinese 
indoctrination methods. Presumably the Army 
hoped to increase the effectiveness of surrender 
appeals to the Communist forces and to improve 
methods of P.O.W. management. The inter- 
views were conducted by an interdisciplinary 
team of social scientists under the guidance of 
sociologist William C. Bradbury, who took leave 
from the University of Chicago to join HumRRO 
for the duration of study. (The two-and-a-half- 
year project had a profound effect on him. 
When he returned to Chicago, he began an in- 
tensive Far East language and area study pro- 
gram and obviously planned to devote much of 
his remaining career to Asian studies. While 
thus engaged, he died unexpectedly. The present 
volume is a memorial to him.) 

The analysis and interpretation of the data 
was difficult, largely because of inadequate time 
and controls. In all, 118 interviews (with 73 
Communist Koreans and 45 Communist Chinese 
P.O.W.’s) were conducted in approximately 
six weeks under loosely controlled circum- 
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stances. Local interpreters were used. Interview 
times averaged eight to ten hours, with the 
shortest being two hours and the longest around 
twenty. Except for a stenotype machine used 
occasionally by one of the interviewers, no re- 
cording devices were involved. Predictably, the 
subsequent analysis of data proved tedious, 
since interviews varied both in quality and 
quantity. Separate U.N. Command reports and 
other documents were also scrutinized for 
relevancy to the objectives of the study. With 
commendable and refreshing candor, the editors 
of this volume acknowledge the various short- 
comings in their data collection and reduction 
process (e.g., barely adequate interpreters and 
varying degrees of responsiveness of different 
P.O.W. subgroupings). ) 

One of the most significant points implicit in 
these studies is the generalization that long-term 
effectiveness of mass-control techniques is limited 
cross-culturally and is directly related to the po- 
litical environment in which an indoctrinee finds 
himself. For example, of almost 5,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers taken prisoner during the Korean 
War, only 22 chose to remain with the Chinese 
Communists after the armistice. In clear and 
startling contrast, at the time of repatriation 
14,325 out of -21,014 Red Chinese P.O.W.’s in 
the United Nations Command refused to re- 
turn to mainland China; most of these have 
been assimulated either into Korean society 
or into the Chinese culture on Taiwan. The 
Studies also document the fact that the be- 
havior patterns of both Chinese and Korean 
Communists changed rapidly in response to ex- 
ternal circumstances. For example, although the 
Communist forces fought well in battle, most of 
these same personnel became unexpectedly doc- 
ile once confined under U.N. Command control. 
Indeed, a considerable number indicated a will- 
ingness to fight the Communist forces. One Chi- 
nese P.O.W. petition against repatriation to 
mainland China reminded the U.N. Command 
of its various surrender appeals to Communist 
troops promising eventual transfer to Taiwan 
and immediate opportunity to work alongside 
the Allied forces. The most extreme measure 
was that taken by North Korean P.O.W.’s: 
thousands of them signed in blood a petition 
Suggesting that the U.N. Command execute 
them rather than return them to Communist 
control, These findings are consistent with those 
of earlier studies by Alvin H. Scaff and by 
Lucien W. Pye. 

Recently declassified, the studies in this 
volume provide the only data publically avail- 
able. They are thus extremely valuable addi- 
tions to the existing literature on the individual, 
small-group, and .mass socialization and be- 
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havior dynamics of contemporary China, as well 
as its systems and techniques of political-mili- 
tary indoctrination. The book offers many in- 
sights into the systems of programmed thought 
and social control of totalitarian regimes. It 
could serve as a main or supplementary text 
for courses in political sociology, the sociology 
of war, military sociology, ` and small-group 
research. The superb index and the studies 
themselves will facilitate comparative research 
by indspendent scholars. 

One can only regret that military classification 
has for over a decade kept these significant 
studies unavailable except to a few professionel] 
sociologists. Hopefully, widespread consideration 
and use of this work will demonstrate to the 
U. S. Defense Department the utility of 
promptly declassifying similar materials. 


The Soviet System and Modern Society, by 
GEORGE FIscHER. New York: Atherton Press, 
1968. 199 pp. $7.50. 


N 


ALEX SIMIRENKO 
Pennsylvania State University 


This is a carefully documented sociological 
study of 306 top Soviet executives. It provides 
a framework for George Fischer to outline the 
structure—and prognosticate the future—of So- 
viet soicety. This is developed in the ideal type 
of “monist model” of social order, in which all 
power is public power and rests m the state 
The control of the state rests in the hands ot 
a single political ruling group running the 
economy and other key spheres of life. The 
monist model is counterposed by the so-called 
“pluralist model” of society representing the 
Western capitalist countries, in which private 
as well as public power’ are either fused or 
balanced. Pluralist social order rests on the 
existence of autonomous social groups, often 
placed in the private sector of the economy, 
which tend to limit the absolute power of the 
state in economic and other institutions. 
Fischer takes issue with such sociologists as 
Parsons, Shils, Nisbet, and Kornhauser, who 
either maintain or imply that all modern 
societies are pluralistic and that by definition 
all societies which are not pluralistic are still 
to enter the age of modernity sometime in the 
future. Fischer argues that the Soviet case 
represents an alternative model of a fully 
modern social order which will in the future 
dominate the world together with the pluralist 
order. 

Each stage in societal development, according 
to Fischer, brings forth the leadership that can 
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of elites” is basically related to changes of 
leadership roles calling for the changes in the 
personnel. The half century of Soviet history 
is divided by Fischer into three periods: (1) the 
early post-Revolutionary period, marked by 
leaders who were “Specialists of Persuasion” 
and came from the ranks of intellectuals and 
semi-intellectuals; (2) the Stalin era of rapid 
and forced industrialization, distinguished by 
men who were “Specialists in Coercion” and 
made use of their bureaucratic skills (Fischer 
identifies this as an advanced stage of modern- 
ization during which the economy is directed 
by leaders with little economic expertise of 
their own); and (3) the period of true “modern- 
ity,” which came in the middle of the 1950’s and 
is distinguished by the need for leadership of 
men with the solid economic skills needed to 
run the increasingly complex society. This is 
a stage in which both economic and political 
skills, the so-called “dual leadership skills,” 
are imperative. 

Since Soviet society is still in the transition 
to the new stage of modernity, one would ex- 
pect that the top leadership positions of the 
Party (such as the all-important jobs of Party 
secretaries) would be filled both by admin- 
istrators typical of the Stalin era and by the 
new dual executives. Fischer hypothesized that 
as time goes on the old type of man is re- 
placed by the new. Four leadership types cur- 
rently in existence are identified: the dual ex- 
ecutive, the technician, the hybrid executive, 
and the official. Only the last clearly represents 
the old Stalinist type bureaucrat. Fischer con- 
cludes, on the basis of leadership changes in 
the five-year period from 1958 through 1962, 
that his hypothesis is corroborated by the evi- 
dence. These conclusions are couched in the 
cautious language of a good scientist: “The 
evidence on current standing seems to suggest 
that among Soviet politicians a definite short- 
run trend does exist, and that this trend favors 
‘fresh blood’ that knows quite a bit about 
running the economy.” 

The study introduced innovative quatitative 
techniques utilizing biographical data on the 
elites. Unfortunately, space does not permit a 
review of its technical details. Suffice it to say 
that this is an important empirical research 
deserving careful attention. 

Some readers will be irritated by one feature 
of the book that is quite incidental to the study 
itself. The debate over the meaning of 
modernity and modernization seems to be a 
restatement of the 19th-century debate over 
the concept of evolution. The time is ripe to 
recognize that such a debate is more ideological 
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fulfill the tasks of the moment. The “circulation . 


than sociological. There is nothing wrong with > 
having ideological debates in the profession, 
but these should be clearly labeled as such and 
not as theory. 


The Structure of Society in Israel, by EDWIN 
SAMUEL, New York: Random House, 1969. 
134 pp. Paperbound. $2.25. 


YEHUDI A COHEN ` 
Livingstcn College, Rutgers University 


This informal and well-written book, the 
second in the series of “Studies in Modern 
Societies,” is mistitled. It is actually an ex- 
cellent preliminary handbook for the sophis- 
ticated middle-class visitor or prospective 
settler who wants a basic map of the major 
institutions of Israel. Most of these are de- 
scribed, though with varying adequacy. The 
author is a British Viscount who has lived in 
Israel for about 50 years and is a director of 
many major corporations, as well as an occa- 
sional lecturer in Jerusalem’s Hebrew University. 
Most of what he says is correct; but he fails to 
fulfill the promise implied in the title and omits 
the most important facets of the institutions 
he describes. 

Occasionally, there are beginnings of good 
insights, which, unfortunately, are not followed 
through. For example, he is correct in his asser- 
tion that the kibbutz “movement” was “acciden- 
tal and not in response to any religious, ethical, 


or socialist doctrine. .. . It has provided satis- 


factory solutions to certain problems that had 
arisen in a certain place at a certain time” 
(p. 70). But what were these conditions and 
what does their passing bode for the future of 
the kibbutzim and the society as a whole? 
Similarly, Samuel correctly notes (p. 75) that 
kibbutz members are politically and economi- 
cally powerful out of all proportion to their 
numbers in the society, but there is no attempt 
to explore the reasons for this. He fails to 
mention that most kibbutzim are industrializ- 
ing, and that many are hiring Arab labor to 
perform agricultural work (and he errs in saying 
on p. 141, that “in the moshav .. . no hired 
labor is possible’; hardly any moshav could 
survive economically today without hired labor). 
We are informed that the emancipation of 
women has progressed considerably, but there 
is no analysis of the relationship between (for 
example) women’s political roles and social, 
ethnic, and racial statuses. He hints at the 
anti-intellectualism of the kibbutzim, but he 
does not note the important changes now taking 
place in this regard (e.g., the attempt to estab- 
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lish a kibbutz university and the pressures to 
compel kibbutz secondary school students to 
sit for the university matriculation examina- 
tions) or their sources and possible conse- 
quences, even though other materials in the 
book indicate that these changes began before 
the book was completed. 

But the most serious inadequacy—from which, 
incidentally, most accounts of Israel suffer—is 
the perfunctory attention given to the society’s 
caste system. For example, in discussing Jews’ 
occupations of Arabs housing and land (eg, 
pp. 49-50), there is the traditional Israeli gloss 
of the actual workings of the “Law of 
Abondoned Property”; futhermore, we find here 
no intention of certain important realities, such 
as the fact that the state has refused to abide 
by Israel court rulings declaring some govern- 
ment seizures of Arabs’ lands illegal and man- 
dating their return. Arabs are treated in the 
book as though they were a homogeneous entity; 
although Samuel recognizes rural-urban differ- 
ences among them, he gives no evidence of being 
aware of generational differences in the two 
poles—the role of the rising village intelligen- 
tsia, and the resurgent nationalism and quest for 
cultural identity among village Israeli Arabs— 
both of which have a very different cast’ from 
parallel processes among Arabs in Israeli-oc- 
cupied territory, and which are in turn vastly 
different from those in Israel’s neighbors and 
enemies. I know of no evidence that “integra- 
tion of Arab and Jew is’ proceeding so rapidly 
that Arabs are losing their ethnic identity” 
(p. 160). The facts suggest the opposite, that 
the separateness and inequality between the 
two castes have been growing. But these are 
not mere omissions, because the structure of 
caste relations in Israel is one of the basic facts 
of the society’s organization; to disregard it in 
a book with such a titular claim is a serious 
misrepresentation. As noted, however, Samuel 
is not the only one guilty of this; it characterizes 
most of the literature about Israel. A good dis- 
sertation awaits somecne interested in analyzing 
the perpetuation of myths. Also, it is an emo- 
tional simplification that “the whole Arab world 
[whatever that is] is almost hysterically hostile 
to the establishment of the modern state of 
Israel” (p. 35). One of the tasks of sociology 
is to understand history, not to sloganize it. 
. It is refreshing to read a book by an Israeli 
who is not afraid to reveal his hostility to the 
anti-modern religious groups in Israel as well 
as to the small group of Eastern European Jews 
who continue to control the country (and who 
first established the caste policies of the Jewish 
settlers). His remarks here are pithy and biting, 
but again there is nothing to indicate that the 
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reader will learn anything about the “structure 
of society” in Israel. Many important questions 
remain to be answered: Why were the religious 
groups given their unique positions and why 
are tnese continued, viz., why do they have 
juridical control over personal status? Why are 
women and some of their men exempted from 
what is supposedly universal military service? 
Why do they have extortive control of many 
parts of the food, tourist, and hotel industries? 
Why are they frequently exempted from laws of 
assault and battery? Why do they maintain an 
autoromous, school system? These conditions 
are changing (though there is little indication 
of that in the book), but there is no analysis 
of the relationship between these facts and the 
evolution of the society. Similar lacunae are 
evident in the discussions of the General Fed- 
eration of Labor (the Histadrut), the Jewish 
Agency, Israeli definitions of “Jewish work,” 
fissions and fusions of political parties, educa- 
tional inequality and change, and so on. This 
may be good one-fact-after-another writing, 
but is it sociology? 


The Sociology of Political Independence: A 
Study of Nationalist Attitudes Among West 
Indian Leaders, by CHARLES C. Moskos, Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. Schenkman Publishing Co., 
1967, 120 pp. $4.95. 


Black Intellectuals Come to Power: A Study of . 
reole Nationalism and the Ambiguities of 
Equality in Trinidad, by Ivar OxaaL. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Schenkman Puiblishing Co., 
1968. 194 pp. Clothbound, $7.95. Paperbound, 
$2.95. 


Social Change and Images of the Future: A 

tudy of the Pursuit of Progress in Jamaica, 

by James A Mav. Cambridge. Mass. Shenk- 
man Publishing Co., 1968. 145 pp. $5.95, 


RICHARD P. GALE 
Umversity of Oregon 


These three books are based on research ini- 
tiated by UCLA’s West Indies Studies Program, 
directed by Wendell Bell. The relatively short 
monographs of Mau and Moskos use a similar 
theoretical perspective: both focus on formal 
leaders and other influentials in the power 
structure. Moskos interviewed 112 influentials in 
six West Indian nations, while Mau concen- 
trated on 54 Jamaican leaders. Oxaal’s study of 
the emergence of Black, political leadership in 
Trinidad and Tobago approximates a social 


-history; it is written in a narrative style which 
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contrasts with the survey reportage of Mau and 
Moskos. 

To explain attitudes and behavior of West 
Indian political leaders toward nationalism and 
independence, Moskos examines their social 
backgrounds and their attitudes toward several 
components of nationalist ideology. He then ex- 
plores parallels and differences in the develop- 
ment of nationalism in Western Europe and in 
the contemporary Third World. His major de- 
pendent variable is “an empirically based typol- 
ogy of nationalist behavior,” comprised of the 
polar categories of “true nationalists” and “‘colo- 
nialists,” plus a composite intermediate group 
labeled “acquiescing nationalists.” The emer- 
gance of the idea of progress is the major focus 
of Mau’s study. He attempts to link variations 
in his major dependent variable, “belief in pro- 
gress,” with the “social characteristics, ideologi- 
cal commitments, power, and knowledge” of a 
group of Jamaican leaders. 

Both Mau and Moskos examine the relation- 
ship between the social characteristics of the 
respondents and the major dependent variables. 
But their reliance on bivariate analysis and their 
failure to assess the statistical significance of 
percentage differences and to explore the inter- 
relationship among key social characteristics 
limit the impact of this segment of both mono- 
graphs. 

Mau and Moskos next deal with the inter- 
relationship between their key dependent vari- 
ables and attitudes on other social, political, and 
economic issues. A number of multiple-item in- 
- dices are developed. Both use an Index of 
Egalitarianism, but Moskos attaches more im- 
portance to his. Arguing that egalitarianism can 
be “conceived as a ‘universal’ pre-condition of 
nationalist behavior among West Indian lead- 
ers,” Moskos moves to a general model of 
the development of West Indian nationalism. 
The process is seen as beginning with the incor- 
poration of the Enlightenment values of 
Western Europe, which, modified by the struc- 
tural position occupied by individuals in West 
Indian society, lead to the articulation of 
“rights-of-man” ideals, such as egalitarianism. 
Thus, ideologies typically associated with in- 
dependence movements, such as a “socialistic” 
economic ideology, emerge at a relatively late 
stage in the temporal sequence suggested by 
Moskos. 

Mau supplements his study of Jamaican 
leaders with interviews with 132 residents of 
Western Kingston, a lower-class urban area for 
which most of the leaders interviewed had some 
responsibility. Bringing these data to bear on 
an examination of the “myth of the hostile 
masses,” he. concludes that while many leaders 
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perceive lower-class people as hostile to middle- 
and upper-class groups, the more typical per- 
spective is emulation. But it may be misleading 
to conclude that emulation precludes aggressive 
movements to reduce life-style differentials. 
Few such movements reject the life style of 
those above. Also important is the fact that 
62% of those interviewed in West Kingston 
were women, and one would expect men to have 
a more aggressive political ideology. 

Mau’s conclusion mixes optimism and pessi- 
mism. Powerful egalitarian leaders were more 
likely to believe in progress and to be knowl- 
edgeable about problems confronting West 
Kingston’s poor, and less likely to perceive the 
masses as hostile. Yet such predispositions to 
action do not necesarily lead to action that 
reflects these attitudes. Similarly, positive atti- 
tudes coexist with similarly impoverished condi- 
tions throughout the Third World. Mau’s assess- 
ment of Jamaica’s progress since the completion 
of the field work in September 1962 is pessimis- 
tic: “Much has happened in these years; not 
much has changed.” Indeed, one is led to ques- 
tion the limitations of this type of attitudinal 
research, and to wonder instead about the con- 
ditions under which belief in. progress, egali- 
tarian attitudes. and awareness of pressing social 
problems lead to naught. 

Beginning with a “Sociologist’s Baedeker to 
Trinidad and Tobago,” and burdened with a 
minimum of “conceptual baggage,” Oxaal pre- 
sents an engaging narrative of the development 
of Creole nationalism and the rise of Dr. Eric 
Wiliams to a dominant position in Trinidad 
politics. Moreover, the detailed contextual data 
indirectly supports the general hypothesis, ad- 
vanced by both Mau and Moskos, that encom- 
passing Western ideology plays a crucial role 
in the development of West Indian nationalism. 

In Trinidad and Tobago, a strong nationalist 
ideology was forged from a integration of Aris- 
totelezn pouitics, West Indian history, and 
classic economic and political radicalism. Oxaal 
details two major steps in the process: (1) the 
education in English universities of a few select 
Blacks and their subsequent absorption of a 
radical perspective, and (2) the later operation 
of the “University of Woodford Square,” a 
public forum thet, under the charismatic leader- 
ship of Dr. Eric Williams, diffused a basic phi- 
losophy and a nationalist ideology among the 
masses. 

Apart from the general narrative, Oxaal offers 
other glimpses of Trinidad and Tobago. One of 
the best is a brief life history of an East Indian 
political leader. Oxaal also has fun with the 
reader’s stereotypes in a discussion of an eco- 
nomic rather than political “Red Star” over 
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Trinidad. Those interested in the problems of 
development and political independence will 
enjoy this book, and will be challenged to make 
comparisons with other Third World nations. 

A general assessment of the three monographs 
is difficult. Too few sociologists attempt detailed 
social histories, and most never yield to the 
temptation to write a “sociologist’s Baedeker” 
to a favorite research site. The Mau and Moskos 
volumes are reminders of the continuing prob- 
lems of the integration and effective discussion 
of survey data. Faced with the complexities of 
responses to both open-ended and closed-form 
questions, both reduced the data to dichotomized 
or trichotomized variables. Such simplification 
is excessive. Much rich data are presented in a 
dificult analysis cast in a discussion of per- 
centage differences. Read together, the three 
monographs provide substantial information on 
the West Indies, offer interesting examples of 
different resarch, strategies, and provide a feet. 
ing look at the intellectual camaraderie of the 
West Indies Studies Program. - 


Urbanization and Family Change in India, by 
M. 5. Gore. Bombay, India: Popular Praka- 
shan, 1968. 273 pp. Rs. 36. 


Joun D Wess 
Colgate Uraversity 


A growing body of literature on the family 
is concerned with the structural changes that 
result from the process of modernization. It 
is in this vein that M. S. Gore raises his central 
question, “How has industrialization and urban- 
ization modified the traditional joint Indian 
family?” In 1960, Gore studied one caste group, 
the Aggarwal caste in the Delhi area, having 
chosen them from among four or five caste 
groups in the northern part of India who tradi- 
tionally have been businessmen and money- 
lenders. While this choice has some advantages, 
there is among this group an unfortunate and 
decided lack of emphasis on education, an 
attitude which keeps its members from being 
very much exposed to certain important aspects 
of the process of change Gore is studying. 

After an opening chapter summarizing some 
of the literature on the joint family, Gore 
tackles the job of delimiting the focus of the 
study, i.e., urbanization and industralization. 
Given the theoretical problems attendant on 
separating out the effects of each of these vari- 
ables, and given the research design that a clear 
understanding of this would imply, his theoreti- 
cal orientation relates only tangentially to the 
hypotheses: Urbanization, occupation, educa- 
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tion, sex, age, length of urban residence, etc. 
will be related to attitudes toward, role percep- 
tions of, and behaviors in the family. In several ` 
of the seven hypotheses presented, Gore seems 
somewhat unsure of the direction of some of 
the relationships, and somewhat uncertain which 
variables in his “pool” will make a real dif- 
ference. He concludes the hypothesis section 
with the note that “since the sample selected 
for the study is not a random sample, no general 
conclusion can be reached on the basis of the 
data presented” (p. 50). 

The location for the study, the city of Delhi, 
has experienced rapid and continuing urban 
growth, but only 17.3% of the workers are em- 
ployed in manufacturing and mining. Most are 
employed in the service area, since Delhi has 
become an important administrative and politi- 
cal center. In Delhi, industrialization has not 
kept pace with the great increase in urbaniza- 
tion, which means that one of the major vari- 
ables, industrialization, has not changed very 
much, 

In reference to the original problem, Gore’s 


‘study design does not take the form of ex- 


amining the Aggarwal caste group at two points 
in time, i.e., before and after industrialization- 
urbanization. He chooses instead to take a non- 
random quota sample of 399 families from the 
Aggarwal caste group who now (1960) live 
at various stages of urbanization (rural, fringe, 
and urban). The principle criterion for dif- 
ferentiating between the stages is proximity to 
urban metropolitan Delhi. A group at each of 
the three stages makes up his “main” sample. 
Gore has also selected an “additional” quota 
sample composed of 100 Aggarwal families 
whose members followed occupations other than. 
the traditional ones in business; his purpose in 
this is to induce some variation in the occupation 
and educaton dimension. A total of 499 families 
(1,274 individuals) were studied by means of a 
structured questionnaire. 

The distribution of education in the main 
sample showed that 40% of the sample had no 
education at all, 50% had been to primary and 
secondary schools, 7% had been to college but 
not finished, and 3% had finished college. Gore 
concludes that the main sample is underexposed 
to liberal ideas; to make up for this, the addi- 
tional sample, also chosen non-randomly, is made 
up mostly of college-educated persons. 

As the study design is developed, the most 
important independent variable becomes rural- 
urban residence. Differences in family size be- 
tween the rural and urban sample are not large. 
Of greater interest is that family type preference 
(nuclear vs. joint) does vary depending on resi- 
dence; but here again the percentage difference 
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is only 14% (9% for the rural and 23% for 
the urban). Even with urban residence, 77% 
of the respondents preferred to live in a joint 
family. In many of the comparisons, the fringe 
group was left out because it did not fit between 
the rural and urban areas. “The study does not 
support the hypothesis of a rural-fringe-urban 
continuum in family behavior or attitudes” (p. 
228). Sex and education make larger differences 
in response than the other variables. Difference 
due to sex are great and often inconsistent; 
differences due to education are large and 
usually consistent. 


Unfortunately, the basic study design did 


not yield an acceptable set of findings on the 
Original question. Moreover, Gore almost com- 
pletely neglects the literature of the past decade, 
which has tried to highlight issues involved in 
` the study of changes in family structure. Little 
or no information is given about how respon- 
dents for the quota sample were chosen; the 
Statistical analysis is inadequate; no strong re- 
lationships between original variables are es- 
tablished; and the focus changes in the write-up 
of the data (whatever happened to industrializa- 
tion?) These faults make it impossible to say 
that this study appreciably advances what we 
know about changes in family structure when 
urbanization and industrialization take place. 
What Gore does find is that education a3 a 
variable has strong effects on attitudes toward, 
and behavior in, family systems, While this fits 
into the work by Goode and others who sugrest 
the importance of the ideological dimension of 
change, Gore does not present any interpreta- 
tion of these findings bearing on the orignal 
orientation. Earlier Gore had acknowledged that 
“on the basis of the level of industrialization 
and urbanization alone, we would not expect 
major modification in the traditional Incian 
family” (p. 57); and this is what his findings 
confirm. 

A final problem is that, given the research 
design, we don’t know if the respondents who 
moved to the urban areas were different as a 
result of being exposed to new ideas before trey 
left, or whether their ideas changed after they 
arrived in the urban area. This question of dif- 
ferential migration, based in part on education, 
requires a better study design than the one 
used here. Without a better instrument, the 
effect of urbanization cannot be measured ac- 
curately. Nevertheless, there is a good deal of 
useful and interesting information about atti- 
tudes toward family life in this work. Fortu- 
‘nately for his readers, many of the above-men- 
tioned criticisms are acknowledged by the 
author, and he is cautious in interpreting his 
findings. 
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Social Change in India: First Decade of Plan- 
ning, by M. C. SEKHAR. Poona, India: Deccan 
College Postgraduate and Research Institute, 
1968. 392 pp. Paperbound. Rs. 15. 


Buacwatt P. K. PODDAR 
Youngstown State University 


1 

To write an orderly review of this book is 
to mislead the reader into believing that the 
book itself is orderly. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, Although Sekhar wrote this 
work for his doctorate at Poona University in 
1964, it does not reveal the usual constraints 
imposed on a dissertation. In fact, it does not 
even seem to have a discernible thesis. What is 
worse, the reader is continually assaulted by 
incredibly coarse English, printing errors, and a 
suderfluity of topics. 

This book is a motley collection of essays, 
whimsically arranged and related to each other 
only by the thin covers they share. Taken indi- 
vidually, the essays have a few scattered in- 
sights; the book is not without “redeeming so- 
cial value,” but that is the best that can be said 
for it. As a sustained or systematic effort to 
analyse either social change in India or the 
first decade of planning in that country, it is 
an absolute disaster. 

The purpose of the book, so Sekhar explains 
in his preface, is to fill a yawning gap “of theory 
for studying macro-social change in India” (p. 
1). He would have us believe that “there are 
several works based on village studies but none 
on large-scale changes” and that “such village 
studies could not contribute anything to the 
study of social change in the vast and sprawling 
country lke India” (pp. 8-9). On the con- 
trary, it would seem that, however lacking the 
literature on “large-scale changes” in India may 
be, the situation is hardly so categorically dismal 
(unless Sekhar considers irrelevant the writings 
of Gabriel Almond, Rupert Emerson, John 
Kautsky, Gunnar Myrdal, Edward Shils, and 
Myron Weiner). 

In the introduction, Sekhar treats us to a 
most elementary “review of social change 
theories and the works on India.” This is fol- 
lowed by an assortment of chapters on the 
Hindu view of the cosmos, the caste system, 
Indian nationalism, economic planning, the 
structure and function of commumity develop- 
ment programs, the role of the village worker, 
agricultural cooperatives, and the Sarvodaya 
mcvement. Much of the data in these chapters 
is dated: the latest are from 1961, the last 
year of the Second Five Year Plan. Other uses 
aside, these data do show that in India the most 
carefully planned dreams have a way of going 
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astray. Even the’ Gramdan and Bhoodan ap- 
pear to have served “vested interests” more 
than the landless peasants they were designed 
to serve. - 

Finally, Sekhar has freely dispensed advice 
for Indian planners. Whether his work will be 
used as a handbook in planning remains to be 
seen, Needless to say, it is not a recommended 
reading for ‘sociologists. 


Politics and Soctal Forces in Chilean Develop- 
ment, by James Perras. Berkeley, Calif.: 
University of California Press, 1969, 377 pp. 
$8.50. 


Emiro WILLEMS 
Vanderbilt University 


Many students of Chilean politics have been 
puzzled by that country’s political stability. In 
the introduction to his book, Petras proposes 
that Chile’s stability is due to “the existence of 
a limited number of mutually protected interest 
groups.” But the situation is changing, he warns: 
the “large, nonparticipant, unassimilated mass” 
is awakening; “political innovators” representing 
radically opposed ideologies complete with each 
other “to mobilize the excluded populace.” Such 
tendencies have generated “a new style of poli- 
tics, mobilization politics,” which ‘manifests 
two alternative approaches to reorganizing 
society”: the corporatist approach and the col- 
lectivist approach. The former attempts to re- 
concile the interests of the lower classes with 
those of the existing economic elites through 
government control intended to bring about 
“collaboration for national development.” The 
collectivist approach is designed to mobilize the 
lower classes to create some kind of socialist 
society. 

.The author perceives Chile’s problems “as 
those of a medium-developed country that has 
not been able to attain industrial maturity.” A 
brief spurt of industrialization subsided into 
continuing economic stagnation, and the author 
attempts to uncover the “forces” that have led 
to the present situation. In successive chapters 
the industrial managers, the right wing, the 
Popular Action Front (FRAP), the Christian 
Democrats, the peasantry, and the bureaucracy 
are scrutinized, particularly with regard to the 
role each group has played in either promoting 
or hindering political and economic reform. On 
the whole, the book is a shrewd and highly per- 
ceptive analysis of Chilean politics, although the 
validity and force of much of the empirical evi- 
dence presented are somewhat difficult to judge. 
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The picture emerging from the book is rather 
bleak. 

Chilean industrial managers do not resemble 
the risk-taking, resourceful, and competitive 
type of entrepreneur that. developing nations 
allegedly need. Nurtured by an overprotective 
state, industry is predominantly noncompetitive, 
thanks to a system of “interlocking director- 
ates.” Power is still monopolized by the tradi- 
tional elite in alliance with middle-class busi- 
nessmen and industrialists, Until a few years 
ago, voting rights were confined to a privileged 
minority. The left wing was divided and the 
labor movement weak until the Popular Action 
Front took over. Petras criticizes the common 
notion that the Chilean middle class is progres- 
sive, democratic, and modernizing. The weak-. 
ness of the leftist parties lies in the fact that 
they “seek power primarily through parliamen- ` 
tary struggle, and to subordinate all other ac- 
tivity to electoral politics.’ Once elected, 
Marxist leaders find the avenues of upward 
social mobility more tempting than party dis- 
cipline. 

In competition with FRAP, the more radical 
wing of the Christian Democrats has been suc- 
cessful in mobilizing large sectors of the peasan- 
try; but “the Christian-Democratic revolution 
has yet to get off the ground,” The author at- 
tributes great weight to the political mobiliza- 
tion of the rural proletariat. Leftist trends 
among the peasants were found to be positively 
correlated with the proximity of mining centers, 
generally known for their political radicalism. 

Developing countries with political stability 
usually receive a high grade for good behavior. 
Little thought is given to the different meanings 
stability may have in differing cultural settings. 
The reader of Petras’ monograph is left with 
the impression that Chile is urgently in need of 
change, even at the expense of political stabil- 
ity, which in fact has been equivalent to struc- 
tural rigidity, l l 

Apparently most quantitative data used by 
the author had been gathered by other re- 
searchers. Due credit is given, of course; but 
there are about fifty tables, of which only 12 
present N along with percentages, To find N, 
the reader has to search footnotes and appen- 
dices, and in some cases (Tables 30 and 31) N 
is nowhere to be found. This also applies to 
the author’s comments on a survey on middle 
class attitudes by Eduardo Hamuy. 

A few minor points could be questioned. The 
statement that Chile has enjoyed political sta- 
bility “unlike the rest of Latin America” tends 
to oversimplify a very complex situation. There 
are many degrees of stability, and the records 
of countries like Uruguay and Costa Rica are 
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closer to that of Chile than to those of Bozivia 
and Paraguay, for example. The phrase '‘the 
broken ones” does not translate any of the 
meanings Chileans associate with the term roto. 
But these remarks should in no way detract 
from the general excellence of the volume. 


Attsiude Change: A Critical Analysis of Theo- 
retical Approaches, by CHARLES A KIESLER, 
Barry E. CoLLINS, and NORMAN MILLER. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1969. 386 
pp. $8.95. 


STEVEN J. SHERMAN 
Indiana Universtiy 


This book is meant to serve advanced under- 
graduates, graduate students, and social sy- 
chologists as an organization and evaluation of 
both the theoretical and empirical work in the 
area of attitude change. The first two chapters, 
which are by far the best, define some of the 
general problems and techniques in the area. 
In these chapters, the authors present well- 
thought-out discussions of the following im- 
portant topics: the definition of attitudes, the 
relationship (or lack of it) between research on 
attitude measurement techniques and the tach- 
niques actually used by researchers in the area 
of attitude change, the reasons for consistercies 
and inconsistencies between attitudes and be- 
havior, the relationship between laboratory re- 
search and the real world, and the major 
methodological problems which are especially 
important for this area of study (eg., ex- 
perimenter demands, pretest problems, and eval- 
_ uation apprehension). The remainder of the 
book examines the major theories of attitude 
change, with an emphasis on consistency theory 
approaches. The flavor of the book is experi- 
mental: the authors emphasize the need for a 
laboratory research approach to understanding 
attitude change phenomena. For this reeson, 
much time is spent criticizing and evaluating the 
methodology and design of the empirical studies 
cited, The resolution of controversies and evalu- 
ation of the theories, which is a major purpose 
of the book, is done mainly through the findings 
of laboratory studies. 

As the authors point out, the book is written 
on a relatively high level, and a good deal of 
background knowledge is always helpful and 
sometimes necessary. The reader ought tc be 
familiar with techniques of attitude measure- 
ment, general experimental design in the be- 
havioral sciences, and methods of data analysis. 
Furthermore, the authors have a tendency to 
treat very briefly some fairly complicated 
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notions (e.g., Coombs’ unfolding technique, and 
several models and interpretations in the chapter 
on social judgment theory). However, Kiesler, 
Collins, and Miller seem to recognize possible 
difficulties here, and they clearly cite references 
that can serve the reader as background 
material Also, their method of subdividing 
chapters and giving both an introductory over- 
view and concluding summary for each chapter 
is very helpful. 

Throughout the book, one gets the impression 
that it was meant as much for the practicing 
researcher in attitude change as for the student. 
Indeed, the recommendations concerning the 
reporting and replication of empirical work, 
methodology, and the choice of dependent vari- 
ables should prove useful to social phychologists. 
In addition, perhaps the most important func- 
tion that will be served by the book is the stimu- 
lation of new research. Unlike most authors, 
Kiesler, Collins, and Miller are not content to 
merely report experimental findings. They point 
to discrepancies in findings and previously 
neglected interpretations of data. Most im- 
portantly, they discuss possible research strate- 
gies that might answer the questions they raise. 
The field should benefit from their suggestions. 

For the reader expecting neat, simple, and 
definitive conclusions about the research and 
theories in the area, the book will be a dis- 
appointment. This is perhaps because the 
authors are honest in their analysis. Rather 
than hide the problems and confusions or 
simplify in any way, they often seem to go the 
other way and point out possible controversies 
and problems of interpretation which may not 
have even occurred to the reader. Controversies 
are often left controversial. Thus, “the question 
of ‘aversive motivation’ [dissonance theory] 
versus ‘passive process of attribution of self’ 
[Bem’s theory] remains unanswered.” Such an 
approach by the authors serves to give the 
reader an accurate feeling that there is much 
confusion and controversy in the field and that 
much remains to be done before the theoretical 
issues are clarified or resolved. The book suc- 
ceeds in presenting the confusion in the field 
in a very unconfusing way. 

It should be pointed out that, although the 
authors profess several times throughout the 
bock to be objective and dispassionate critics 
of each theory, they are not always successful. 
Empirical findings which fail to replicate the 
results of studies by Sherif and Hovland and 
which are not entirely consistent with the pre- . 
dictions of social judgment theory are used to 
call into question some of the assumptions of 
the theory or at least point to its limitations. 
However, findings which are inconsistent with 
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the predictions of other theories are treated 
quite differently. For example, we are told 
that “. .. many failures to replicate dissonance 
experiments can be traced to ignorance [of the 
rules for applying the theory].” When the con- 
troversy between Bem and dissonance theory 
is discussed, we are presented with a criticism 
of Bem’s theory and an alternative explanation 
of his data, written by o group of dissonance 
theory advocates, Bem’s answer to this criticism, 
which appeared in the literature a short time 
later and which was both instructive and in- 
sightful, is not cited. Fortunately, this kind 
of less-than-objective analysis is infrequent. 

One final comment: Reflecting on the fact 
that here is an entire book devoted to one 
rather limited area within social psychology, 
I was surprised that the presentation and discus- 
sion of theories and data sometimes seem super- 
ficial and sketchy (with the notable exception 
of the chapter on social judgment theory, which 
appeared excessively detailed). For example, 
Kiesler, Collins, and Miller fail to differentiate 
among the several methodologies that have 
been used to test Heider’s definitions of balance, 
and cite very few of the existing studies that 
are relevant to this theory. In discussing dis- 
sonance and decision making, they barely men- 
tion the controversy between conflict theory and 
dissonance theory; the considerable research 
bearing on this controversy is glossed over in 
one paragraph. However, the fact that an entire 
book devoted to attitude change can be super- 
ficial in places is probably better explained by 
the consideration that researchers in this area 
are very productive and are making rapid ad- 
vances, than by attributing short sightedness to 
the authors, 

Despite the minor criticisms mentioned, the 
book is clearly the best presentation and critical 
evaluation of theories of attitude change on the 
market today. The descriptions, comparisons, 
analyses, and evaluations allow the reader to 
gain much insight into both the specific theories 
of attitude change and the more general prob- 
lems of social psychological research. More 
books like it in other areas of social psychology 
are needed, 


Moral Development: A Psychological Study 
of Moral Growth from Childhood to Adoles- 
cence, by A. Wurm Kay. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1969. 270 pp. $5.50. 


FRANK F. FURSTENBERG, JR. 
University of Pennsylvania 


Take a large measure of Piaget, a little learn- 
ing theory, and a drop of Freud. Add a generous 
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number of well-intentioned sentiments and 
sprinkle in a few religious exhortations. Here 
you have A. William Kay’s prescription for in- 
troducing moral education into the English 
school system. Those readers who have seen the 
recent British motion picture, JF, will no doubt 
sympathize with Kay’s interest in reform; but 
many will question his prognosis and wonder 
whether his prescription has any substance, 

Kay is convinced “that the schools should 
help produce civilized people who possess moral 
responsibility, altruism, independence and ra- 
tionality in a more developed form” (p. 16). 
The problem is that educators are not likely to 
agree on what those words mean. In his superb 
essay on the English public schools, “Such, 
Such Were The Joys, ... ,” George Orwell 
states quite explicitly that damage was done to 
students in large part because educators were 
convinced they were instilling “moral responsi- 
bility,” “altruism,” “independence,” and “‘ration- 
ality” in their students. To the extent that this 
is still the case, it could be argued that the 
educator, not his pupils, is the appropriate sub- 
ject for moral education. What Kay fails to 
realize is that children are not likely to become 
any more moral than the system they are enter- 
ing. To humanize society by humanizing the 
child is surely putting the horse before the cart. 

Even if the problem were to develop better 
techniques . of socialization, it is doubtful 
whether Kay fulfills his promise to devise “the 
methods to use in order to insure that moral 
growth is fostered” (p. 19). His point of de- 
parture is a series of studies on moral develop- 
ment conducted principally by Piaget and his 
followers. Kay’s “study” is largely a review of 
this material which attempts to establish guide- 
lines for the educator based on “scientific knowl- 
edge.” 

The quality of the review is uneven. Some- 
times Kay’s summaries are intelligent, but more 
often they are distressingly careless, For ex- 
ample, he devotes an entire chapter to resur- 
recting the widely discredited thesis that “the 
moral development of race appears to be re- 
peated in the moral development of each child” 
(p. 77). According to Kay, the normal Euro- 
pean, having achieved the advanced stage in 
this evolutionary process, is capable of using 
formal logic and is finally approaching “racial 
moral maturity.” The child must recapitulate 
this evolutionary development for, as Kay tells 
us, the “infant school child is not a miniature 
adult. He is really a modern version of primi- 
tive man” (p. 75). Thus, at the same time that 
he maligns primitives, Kay manages to reinforce 
the long-held suspicions of many educators that 
their task is to tame the savages. 
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The book is most seriously defective, how- 
ever, not when the author goes off the deep end, 
but when he is on firmer ground. As mentioned 
before, much of the book consists of a summary 
of Piaget’s studies of intellectual and moral 
growth. Consequently, the assessment of its 
value ultimately rests on the decision whether 
this research provides a basis for moral educa- 
tion in the schools. If it does, Kay certainly 
does not tell us why. Indeed, the only principle 
he can derive from a lengthy discussion of 
Piaget is that “while each child needs help to 
reach the highest level of morality, the most 
effective help is that which is appropriate to 
his level of development” (p. 243). One 
imagines that the educator who has been pa- 
tiently following Kay for two hundred pages is 
now beginning to experience a certain amount 
of restlessness. 

Eventually, Kay all but abandons the devel- 
opmental tradition and seeks refuge in research 
on attitude formation and change, which he 
claims will provide the techniques for moral 
education. For some inexplicable reason, Kay 
reports that this material cannot be summarized 
in the present volume, but promises a discus- 
- sion of it in a study to be published sutse- 
quently. Most readers, I suspect, will be unwill- 
ing to trust Professor Kay a second time. As 
for myself, I was less disappointed by Kaey’s 
empty promises and the time I wasted on the 
book than by the thought that even a more 
competent discussion of the research on mcral 
education might have little to offer the con- 
cerned educator. 


Conduct and Conscience: The Soctaltzction of 
Internalized Control over Behavior, by 
JUSTIN ARONFREED. New York: Academic 
Press, 1968. 405 pp. $12.50. 


WILLIAM S, BENNETT, JR. 
Western Michigan University 


If one overlooks an arid pedantry typical of 
contemporary psychological reporting, this book 
can be said to be one of the most exciting social- 
psychological works of the decade. In brief, 
Aronfreed has accomplished two jobs beauti- 
fully: he has provided (1) a definitive review 
of the extensive literature on internalization of 
norms in the socialization process, and (2) a 
conceptual scheme (again mostly synthesized 
from the work of three decades) accompanied 
by enough new theoretical development to briag 
a measure of order to this complicated area. 

The value question is pivotal for both socio- 
logy and psychology. The psychologist wants to 
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know if values are internalized (and if so, how), 
and what this notion means in behavioral terms. 
Tne sociologist wants to know what values are _ 
internalized, and how this is related to social 
structure, Although he stresses the first point 
more, Aronfreed attacks both questions (and a 
multitude of subquestions) boldly. Like the 
best social psychological work of Newcomb, 
Sherif, Asch, and others, Aronfreed’s book is a 
bridge between the two fields, not a barrier. 
Without any elaborate reference to the ances- 
tral deities (e.g., Freud, G. H. Mead, or Henry 
Murray), Aronfreed has constructed a detailed, 
comprehensive, and thoroughly analytic account 
of the value question—or, as he says,.of “con- 
science and conduct.” One has to look hard for 
any ideological tribalism in his analysis. 

Unfortunately, the books is so comprehensive 
that it is difficult to characterize in a brief re- 
view. Perhaps its main aim is to define behav- 
iorally something worthy of the name “con- 
science” (or “internalized norms”), and then 
explore all the empirical data which bear upon 
genuine internalization. From the beginning 
Aronfreed makes clear that a lot of so-called 
moral behavior is not internalized in the sense 
in which he uses the word. 

In early chapters (which are laced with em- 
pirical references), Aronfreed first distinguishes 
internalization as “. .. an act... [which] has 
become independent of external outcomes... 
[in that] its reinforcing consequences are in- 
ternally mediated.” The internal mediation is, 
of course, more or less covered by affective re- 
spanses, which in the course of the book Aron- 
freed loosely divides into two groups, positive 
and negative {anxiety). Although hinting at the 
great ignorance of the physiological processes 
involved in affective responses, he does not 
elaborate on the latter point. Conscience then 
becomes definable as that type of internalized 
control which is thoroughly integrated with 
cognitive correlates. In other words (to para- 
phrase what is really a more elaborate defini- 
tion), conscience boils down to behavior depen- 
dent on internalized reinforcers which are 
themselves embedded in a complicated cogni- 
tive structure. From this definition (in part 
worked out in a very fine third chapter on “the 
concept of internalization”), Aronfreed moves 
to a discussion of how conscience develops as 
a process, or to what extent conscience can be 
said to develo> ot all in human beings. 

The specific content of the book covers a lot 
of ground. Aronfreed begins (as indicated 
above) with the question of internalization. He 
indicates that internalization is characteristic of 
both animal and human behavior; on the other 
hand, internalization may be an overused notion, 
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since much behavior is linked to external re- 
ward and does not require internal mediators 
for explanation. This latter warning should be 
valuable to sociologists, who are always eager 
to assume the internalization of value structures 
as they relate to roles, institutions, individuals, 
etc. In the vast sociological literature on norms, 
one rarely finds a distinction made between 
those norms controlled by external reinforcers 
and those controlled by internal reinforcers or 
‘sanctions. 

Chapter IV is a long, somewhat tedious dis- 
cussion of the “mechanisms of socialization.” 
Although poorly organized, this chapter does 
take up many of the problems of socialization. 
For Aronfreed, these seem to focus on the way 
natural or spontaneous affect (positive and 
negative) becomes associated with various im- 
ages, cues, and cognitions. Especially in the 
human organism, highly subtle aspects of the 
social environment may trigger internal media- 
tors of behavioral control. The latter part of 
this chapter provides an exciting distinction be- 
tween, and elaboration of, what Aronfreed calls 
empathic and vicarious experience. Empathic 
experience refers to affect elicited by cues of a 
similar affective state in another; vicarious ex- 
perience correspondingly refers to affect in re- 
sponse to cues given in another’s behavior, not 
necessarily corresponding to the original affect, 
but rather experienced as the observer would 
feel under similar conditions. The distinction 
resembles the old empathy-sympathy distinc- 
tion, and the discussion of the learning processes 
involved in developing either empathic or 
vicarious experience may be useful to sociolo- 
gists. ’ 
Chapters V and VI refer respectively to “the 
positive control of behavior” and “altruism and 
sympathy.” Aronfreed finds that the literature 
strongly supports the notion that positive re- 
inforcement can play a role in developing in- 
ternalized behavior, but generally sees it as 
operating in conjunction with more negative 
forms. He is especially interested in the way 
even aggression may result from positive con- 
trol, a consequence that calls the old frustra- 
tion-aggression hypothesis into question. The 
discussion of altruism and sympathy is rambling 
and more loosely conceived than other parts of 
the book. Aronfreed finds it useful to separate 
the two concepts and to note that neither has 
“pure form”; indeed, both are dependent on 
prior selfish behavior that establishes affective 
mediators. These processes are wide open for 
future empirical investigation. 

In Chapter VII, Aronfreed returns to what 
seems to be the core of the book. In this chapter 
he examines in great detail and with extensive 
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empirical reference the process by which specific 
behaviors or behavior patterns become sup- 
pressed and how this suppression is in some 
cases transferred to internal control. It is at this 
point that appropriate cognitive structurmg 
seems most important. Almost all children will 
be faced with massive external attempts to sup- 
press vast portions of their behavior. The “suc- 
cess” of these operations in making suppression 
contingent upon internal mechanisms depends 
largely on the availability of cognitive (usually 
verbal) cues to represent the behavior and all its 
contingencies. He carries this all the way to a 
somewhat novel explanation of the sociopath. 
“It is possible that a history of poor discrimina- 
tive control over punishment and anxiety is one 
of the determinants of the apparent failure of 
socialization to produce effective suppression 

. in people whose behavior is classified as 
psychopathic.” 

The latter one-third of the book is not as 
fruitful nor as well organized as the first sec- 
tions. It is largely a potpourri of residual topics 
concerning “moral” behavior. However, even 
these chapters are filled with valuable con- 
ceptual- innovation and many theoretical in- 
sights. One chapter (Chapter VIII) deals with 
the variety of reactions to transgressions and 
mainly summarizes some laboratory work of 
Aronfreed and his students. Another chapter 
deals with fear, guilt, and shame. Aronfreed 
sees these as a matter of the “cognitive housing” 
with which a behavioral transgression is per- 
ceived. His distinctions are useful, but this 
chapter is probably the place where some dis- 
cussion of different kinds of affect, and their 
physiological correlates, might have been dis- 
cussed, As it is, these important topics are 
ignored. 

Short chapters follow on child rearing and 
discipline (Chapter XI) and on values and social 
experience (Chapter X). Compared with what 
has gone before, these chapters are disappoint- 
ing. The latter is a weak attack on the theory 
of developmental stages of moral development 
and raises questions about the more sophisti- 
cated notion of a developmental sequence of 
cognitive capacities. But the relevant literature 
is not adequately reviewed or developed. This is 
also true of the attack on survey research which 
occurs in the first half of Chapter XI, The 
second half of Chapter XI develops a very 
sophisticated discussion of the role of nur- 
turant behavior in discipline. The literature 
does seem to indicate that nurturance is by no 
means directly related to internalization. The 
discussion at this point is murky and may prove 
too much for the already weary reader. 

The final chapter is a very brief but tantaliz- 
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ing discussion of the relation between the ten- 
dency toward internalized control of behavior 
and the over-all structure of society. Here, 
Aronfreed advances an hypothesis he has Cealt 
with elsewhere: that the extent of internalization 
characteristic of any society or group (and their 
socialization techniques) is a direct function of 
the group’s perceived ability successfully to 
. exploit their environment. He looks at this 
hypothesis in reference to societies, social classes 
(within societies), and even sex differences (i.e., 
the greater felt environmental efficacy of males 
as compared to females). 

Most unfortunately, the book ends with a 
whimper instead of a bang. There is no sam- 
mary chapter, nor even a summary statement. 
This parallels the lack of any meaningful sm. 
. mary at the end of any chapter. Given the crea- 
tivity and immensity of this book, the reader is 
left somewhat adrift without final comment by 
the author. This contrasts noticeably with the 
general scientific precision and rigor of this im- 
portant book. 


Criminological Controverstes, edited by 
Rıcsard D KNUDTEN, New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1968. 396 pp. Paperbound. 
$4.25, 


R. W. ENGLAND, JR. 
University of Rhode Island 


Controversies on public issues flourish when 
disagreement exists on the end to which public 
policy should be directed, or on the means to 
achieve agreed-upon ends. The realms of law 
enforcement and correction are rich in means- 
ends disputes, and some 12 of these are the 
subject matter of Criminological Controversies. 
The book consists primarily of 24 previotsly 
published items (which include the majority 
and minority Supreme Court opinions in the 
Ginsburg and Miranda cases) taken mainly 
from legal journals and law reports. The 24 
pieces are paired by Mr. Knudten, a sociologist, 
as “affirmative” and “dissenting” arguments 
pertaining to the 12 issues. Each pair is 
bracketed by introductory and concluding stete- 
ments by the editor. His concluding remarks are 
designated as “syntheses,” and he believes that 
he has thereby presented each controversy within 
the Hegelian format of thesis, antithesis, end 
synthesis (Knudten, however, wisely makes no 
Hegelian claim to have arrived at the Truth). 

We are not told the scholarly or pedogogical 
purposes of this book, nor are these self-evid2nt 
to the reader, The articles are very uneven in 
‘quality, ranging from a cliché-ridden law-and- 
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orcer speech by John Edgar Hoover to two ex- 
ceLent essays on victim restitution by Stephen 
Sckafer and Gerhard Mueller; the several au- 
tkcrs’ diverse backgrounds (most are lawyers, 
but there are also correctional and police ad- 
mamistrators, three sociologists, a social worker, 
a physician, and a newspaper editor) make for 
dissimilarity in intellectual orientation. And 
scrre of the combatants pared by the editor 
weih in unequally: pitting Hoover’s passionate 
speechmaking against James V. Bennett’s article 
in. Harpers, and Columbus Hoppers factual 
description of Mississippi’s system of conjugal 
visiting against a prison survey report of gen- 
era. visiting practices by Ruth Cavan and 
Eugene Zemans seems poor fight management to 
ms, 

Some 16 of the 24 reprinted items were 
writen by attorneys, judges, and law profes- 
sors, most of whom approach their controversial 
tod cs from legalistic viewpoints; it is precisely 
hera that we find the uniqueness of Knudten’s 
bcak. If we regard legal systems as embodiments 
of values held by influential segments of given 
societies, we can perhaps regard legal specialists 
whe publicly debate controversial issues as en- 
gaz ng in a kind of pragmatized social theory as 
the seek resolutions between conflicting values, 
These specialists are, so to speak, functioning as 
intellectuals in the processes of means-ends ac- 
coxcmodations. 

“riminological Controversies, otherwise of 
quite limited sociological usefulness, provides 
coisiderable insight into the complexities en- 
coi-tered when changes in public policy must be 
dovztailed with existing law. Thus, (a) the 
morement to liberalize abortion law might be 
ob.ized, in light of the points made by Robert 
Driaan that fetuses already have certain rights 
at law (e.g., to inherit and to receive compensa- 
tian for injuries), to reckon with the right of 
fetuses to be born (and we sociologists, inci- 
den-ally, might also be obliged to consider the 
intecesting question whether fetuses, once hav- 
ing been accorded rights by our legal system, 
are not members of society); (b) our constitu- 
tioazl provisions guaranteeing freedom of 
speech, recently broadened by court decisions 
on pornography, must somehow be accom- 
mccated to attempts to strengthen defendants’ 
rigas to fair trials by restricting pretrial pubi- 
city; (c) recent decisions assuring juveniles of 
thei- constitutional rights in juevenile court 
preceedings are forcing reconsideration of the 
parens patriae theory end the social work im- 
plementations that thrived under its aegis. 

Secial scientists accustomed to thinking in 
terrs of testable hypotheses derived from os- 
tersbly value-free theoretical premises are in 
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something like alien country when they en- 
counter legalistic arguments necessarily rooted 
in value-laden legal systems. But it is useful, I 
think, for us sociologists to know something of 
scholarly lawyers’ ways of thinking, since such 
lawyers, especially in their occasional roles as 
judicial decision-makers, are not only important 
agents of social change, but are also recon- 
cilers of interest groups seeking to further their 
respective aspirations through legislative or 
judicial channels. If it does little else sociologi- 
cally, Criminological Controversies provides a 
compilation of lawyers’ arguments on some im- 
portant social issues. Undergraduate students 
of criminology and social problems can benefit 
from its 24 reprints and the editorial comments 
on them, for these are useful introductions to 
current disputes on public policy. The sections 
on pornography, police apprehension techniques, 
rights to counsel, and the juvenile court are 
especially helpful in appreciating the legal 
tangles which must often be faced in attempts 
to accommodate individual freedoms to society’s 
needs. 


Crime and Justice in Society, by RICHARD 
QUINNEY. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1969. 535 pp. Paperbound. $5.95. 


JoHN R. STRATTON 
University of Iowa 


One way to assess the amount of interest in 
@ particular area of sociology is to measure the 
volume of published research. Another, per- 
haps simpler, technique is to count the number 
of readers. By this latter measure we must con- 
clude that the sociology of law is an emerging 
area of concern. At least three volumes edited 
by sociologists dealing with this subject have 
been published in the last two years. Quinney’s 
contribution to this group is distinguished by 
his effort to develop a theory of criminal law. 

The book is organized into five.parts—a thirty- 
page introduction followed by four sections 
corresponding to different stages of the legal 
processes: (1) formulation of criminal law, (2) 
enforcement of criminal law, (3) judicial ad- 
ministration of criminal law, and (4) adminis- 
tration of penal and correctional policy. The 
amount of coverage given each topic varies. The 
first and last sections consist of five articles 
each, while the third and fourth sections each 
contain ten articles, Although the differential 
emphasis may well reflect the amount of suitable 
material available rather than the editors’ judg- 
ment of the relative importance of each area, I 
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feel the book would have been more useful it 
there had been fewer articles dealing with the 
enforcement of criminal law and a broader 
coverage of the processes involved in the ad- 
ministration of justice after arrest. 

The materials reproduced in the book are 
drawn from a variety of sources (eight different 
journals and nine books). Some sources, how- 
ever, are relied upon more heavily than others; 
e.g., eight articles are taken from the Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science. 
The majority of the materials are sociological 
in orientation, and research is heavily empha- 
sized 


Quinney should be commended for his liberal 
inclusion of materials from monographs, e.g., 
Justice Without Trial, and Behind the Shield. 
Sources of this type, while frequently containing 
some of the better materials available, are often 
relatively inaccessible to readers because it is 
expensive and difficult to obtain permission for 
their reproduction, 

The introductory section of the book develops 
a background and framework for the readings. 
Quinney doesn’t summarize the individual ar- 
ticles at the beginning of each section, but 
weaves relevant materials into the introductory 
chapter. At the end of the introduction he de- 
velops a four-proposition theory of criminal 
law which he labels “A Theory of Interest.” 
This formulation, which closely resembles Vold’s 
conflict theory, focuses the reader’s attention 
on the dynamic aspects of law, group conflict, 
and the discretionary activities of legal agents. 
The research findings presented in the reader 
appear to be consistent with this theoretical 
orientaion. 

Quinney has made a collection of interesting 
and readable selections and provided a coherent 
framework for interpreting them. The book 
should be of particular interest to those who 
wish to understand the way our system of crim- 
inal justice actually works (in contrast to the 
way it is ideally supposed to work). 


The Limits of the Criminal Sanction, by Her- 
BERT L. Packer. Stanford, Cailf.: Stanford 
University Press, 1968. 385 pp. $8.95. 


ERWIN O. SMIGEL 
New York University 


This is an “on the one hand and on the other 
hand” type of book. Perhaps it has to be, 
since the use of criminal sanctions involves di- 
lemmas that may force an author to take inde- 
cisive positions. Professor Packer defines the 
criminal sanction as man’s effort to control 
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antisocial behavior by the administration of pun- 
ishment. He believes that the criminal sanction 
“is at once prime guarantor and prime threat- 
enor of human freedom.” He is not pleased 
with the way criminal sanctions are employed, 
although he is aware that their use is necessary. 
He does not like the way legislators, judges, 
lawyers, and police officials formulate and op- 
erate these sanctions. Repeatedly he declares 
‘their use to be unequal and discriminatory; at 
the same time he recognizes that it is tre- 
mendously difficult to develop satisfactory al- 
ternatives. In addition, Packer disapproves of 
the ideas of behaviorists, philosophers, and 
lawyers; yet he admits that their theories are 
at least partially valid. While he would like to 
place limits on the use of criminal sanctions, 
he understands that in the end these sanctions 
will remain the major means of dealing with 
criminality in our society. 

The Limits of the Criminal Sanction is a 
long essay about law written by a Professor of 
Law for both laymen and specialists. The book 
is divided into three parts. The first section 
prepares the reader for an integrated theory of 
criminal punishment by painstakingly defining 
and analyzing the concept of punishment (in- 
cidentally, psychological treatment is defined 
here as punishment). The author discusses the 
dilemma and meaning of, and the justifications 
for, the punishment of crime. His conclusion, 
which stems from this analysis, is that punish- 
ment is morally ambiguous and perhaps results 
in more harm than good. He advises that more 
stringent limits be placed on the use of crim- 
inal sanctions. i 

Part II describes two models of the criminal 
process: crime control and due process. Al- 
though these models share some characteristics, 
they are actually based on opposing value sys- 
tems. For example, the due process model em- 
phasizes the adversary principle in the criminal 
process while the crime control model resists 
it. Packer finds that society preaches due process 
but practices crime control. Again, as throughout 
the volume, the author suggests that punishment 
must be used sparingly if we are to remain a 
free society, 

In the last section, general arguments are 
presented. Concrete examples of the problems 
involved in limiting the application of criminal 
sanctions are discussed. In his consideration of 
the crimes which the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation includes in its Index of Serious 
Crimes (homicide, forcible rape, aggravated 
assault, and robbery), Packer finds that “there 
is no reasonable alternative to the use of the 
criminal sanction in coping with these serious 


offenses.” However, he believes that most morals © 
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offenses (sexual acts among consenting adults, 
incuding incestuous relationships, which the 
author categorizes with bigamy as “imaginary 
crime”) should not be subject to criminal law. 

Two positive themes emerge from this essay: 
(1) limits must be placed wherever possible on 
criminal sanctions, and (2) the use and develop- 
meat of due process must increase. Although the 
auchor does not resolve the dilemmas resulting 
from the employment of criminal sanctions, the 
reader is compelled to consider them. Some 
reelers will doubtless come to believe that it 
is possible to limit the use of criminal sanctions. 
Hopefully this book will both make these 
dilemmas better understood and stimulate effort 
to ind workable answers. 


A National Program of Research, Development, 
Test, and Evaluation on Law Enforcement 
cnd Criminal Justics, by ALFRED BLUMSTEIN, 
et al, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Justice Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration, 1968. 183 pp. Paperbound. $1.50. 


Donan E. HovstwortH 
Stephen F. Austin State University 


This report outlines an ambitious program of 
crime control research proposed by the Insti- 
tut2 for Defense Analysis (IDA). The program 
was specifically designed to be undertaken by 
the National Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice, which was created within the 
Department of Justice in 1968 and given a $10 
million budget in fiscal 1969 for this function. 

Ostensibly, the purpose of initiating such a 
prcgram is to foster “successful innovation in 
all our efforts to contro] crime, especially those 
of the criminal justice system.” 

To accomplish this laudable objective, IDA 
suggests a massive program of coordinated re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation efforts 
in all areas encompassed by the criminal justice 
system. Conceptually, the program envisions 
forr “mission areas” designed to focus upon 
major aspects of the total crime control prob- 
lera. Mission area I, for example, attempts to 
recuce the ‘need and desire to commit crime” 
by reducing the causes of crime and increasing 
the rehabilitation rate of offenders. Mission area 
TI seeks to increase the risk and difficulty ex- 
perienced in committing crime by perfecting 
crime prevention, apprehension, and conviction 
techniques. The objectives of mission areas II 
and IV include improving the management of 
the criminal justice system and providing tech- 
nical support for the entire program. 

Commendably, the planners subscribe to the 
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proposition that an imperative for success in 
the program is the extensive utilization of the 
best research talent available from a variety of 
technical and scientific fields, including soci- 
ology. They do not, however, state exactly how 
they plan to ensure that the best available 
talent is in fact obtained. 

The one positive aspect of the report is that 
it focuses attention on many neglected problem 
areas surrounding crime causation and preven- 
tion and the apprehension and rehabilitation of 
criminals. Overall, the report contains little in 
the way of fresh or innovative ideas about crime 
control exploration. It simply restates the old 
cliché admonishing us to develop more sophis- 
ticated research methods and to subject exsting 
theories to empirical testing. The report disap- 
pointingly fails to detail a concrete plan for put- 
ting the whole program into action. Although one 
tends to be impressed by the scope and magni- 
tude of the research plan, there is little in the 
report to convince the reeder that anything really 
new or useful will be learned about crime control. 

Stylistically, the report is a hodgepodge of 
governmental jargon, complicated syntax, vague 
phrases, and ambiguous clichés. After wading 
through 183 agonizing pages, the reader is 
rewarded with the realization that here is an- 
other proposal for a massive federally supported 
spending program probably capable of doing 
little more than giving lip service to the notion 
of solving the basic problem of national crime 
control. 


Evaluation of Penal Measures, by Leste T. 
Wr.rins. New York: Random House, 1969. 
177 pp. Paperbound. $2.95. 


Lioyvp BRAITHWAITE 
Western Michigan University 


This will not be a popular book. That is un- 
fortunate, since it sharply indicts not only the 
state of research in the field of corrections, but 
also the very functioning of the correctional 
art (one dare not call it a science after reading 
this fascinating monograph). It challenges both 
the correctional researcher and the correctional 
administrator in a way few previous essays 
have ventured to do. Such an imputation from 
so eminent an authority as Wilkins deserves 
a reply from those academic and bureaucratic 
spokesmen who for at least twenty years have 
so boldly touted the benefits and efficacy of 
correctional rehabilitation to the public, to legis- 
latures, and to themselves. Unhappily, little re- 
sponse is expected, because (to repeat) this will 
not be a popular book. It should bel 
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Threading its way through this analytical 
and critical tapestry is a persistent appeal for 
using more appropriate techniques of analysis 
in evéluating the inputs and outputs of any 
correctional system. By implication, logical mm. 
ference has not been visible in any significant 
dimension in the planning, execution, or evalua- 
tion of penal measures. Wilkins rightfully de- 
plores this deficiency and repeatedly suggests 
means by which the evaluative errors of our 
penal predecessors (and correctional contem- 
poraries) may be avoided or at least minimized. 
The text is thus properly categorized as a docu- 
ment for the enhancement of correctional 
methodology. It deals with the etiology, diag- 
nosis, and treatment of criminological phenome- 
non only peripherally, i.e., when they fall within 
the framework of measurement. 

More specifically, the author’s critique focuses 
on the inadequacies of earlier attempts to evalu- 
ate correctional efforts. These rudimentary at- 
tempts contained, he claims, unsatisfactory and 
misleading assumptions. Furthermore, the con- 
clusions derived from such research reflected 
the research methods more than the subjective 
phenomenon under study. He is particularly 
critical of the improper sampling methods em- 
ployed in these earlier studies. In lieu of these 
approaches to measurement, Wilkins employs a 
perspective which is essentially one of opera- 
tional research methods vis-à-vis traditional and 
conventional research designs. He labels this 
“action research,” which is similar to that found 
in commercial-industrial contexts. Later, in Ap- 
pendix “B”, he provides an extensive set of 
comperisons between this “action research” ap- 
proach and the more traditional (“classical”) 
research designs employed to date in penal 
measurements, This summarization is of critical 
importance in understanding and appreciating 
the potential contributions to research which 
this thin volume promises. Perhaps for that 
reason, the thoughtful reader will want to read 
this part first, then the book as a whole, and 
finally this part again. 

Informed students and Wilkinsian followers 
will note a degree of redundancy where this 
book discusses the topics of information utility 
and decision-making processes. Although the 
author has treated these subjects elsewhere, the 
present discussion appears to be more clearly. 
conceptualized and properly summarizes his in- 
sightful views on this increasingly important 
subject. For those unfamiliar with the subject, 
this may be the most significant material in the 
book. For those who are more conversant with 
Wilkins’ perspective, it is nevertheless well 
worth the time to reread it in its present con- 
ceptual framework. F 

The author tends to write cryptic sentences 
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which, on occasion, approximate a Hofferesque 
quality. The reader may find himself wishing 
periodically for an expansion of thought from 
the writer, which, alas, is rarely forthcoming. 
At other times, Wilkins’ use of obtuse and 
opaque concepts clouds his meaning, and one 
must carefully reread such passages. There is 
also a feeling that at times consecutive sentences 
do not relate to one another. One wonders if, 
perhaps, the editor omitted some relevant ma- 
terial in the course of condensing the message. 
The chapters themselves are, however, short 
and concise; each is specifically focused on par- 
ticular points, although some overlapping is, of 
course, inevitable. 

The book was written for correctional ad- 
ministrators and for undergraduates, neither of 
whom are expected to possess previous knowl- 
edge of social science. However, in view of the 
deep probing and the quality of the analysis in 
this treatise, some qualification appears justi- 
fied. Perhaps only seniors, honors students, and 
those administrators engaged in research en- 
deavors or upper management. responsibilities 
would obtain maximal benefit from such expo- 
sure. It is anticipated that this excellent dis- 
course will be employed at least to that extent. 
This reviewer intends to use it. Will you? 


Behind the Shield: The Police in Urban Society, 
by ARTHUR NIepERHOFFER. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday and Co. (Anchor Books), 
1969, 263 pp. Paperbound. $1.45. 


RONALD L. AKERS 
University of Washington 


At the very beginning (p. 4), Niederhoffer 
notes that sociological studies of the police bave 
been scarce until recently. More has been done 
since this volume was first published (1967), 
but any new data, insights, or theoretical formu- 
lations concerning the police are still very wel- 
come additions to the literature. If one assumes 
“police cynicism” to be an important issue, this 
study makes some contribution, since no one 
else has paid as much attention to the subject. 
Beyond this, however, there remains some doubt 
as to just what the study adds and where it fits 
into the social science literature on the police 
‘There is no direct indication of the intended 
audience; nor is there a statement on how the 
contents are related to relevant general theoreti- 
cal and empirical questions in the field. The 
price, size, paperbinding, and largely descriptive 
contents suggest that it has some potential for 
classroom or general use. But as an original so- 
ciological monograph, it leaves much to be de- 
sired. 
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Niederhoffer maintams that the police can 
only be understood in che context of the larger 
social structure, but he is mainly concerned 
with cynicism. as the modal work role behavior 
within policing as an occupation. The Introduc- 
tion and the first chapter are concerned with 
police professionalism as the antithesis of cyni- 
cism and the traditional police orientation. The 
best chapters are Chapter 2, “Becoming a 


` Policeman,” and Chapter 3, “On the Job,” which 


describe the selection process, the police 
academy, occupational role-types, occupational 
culture, and practices of the police. Since cyni- 
cism is the central varieble, Chapter 4, “Anomie 
and Cynicism,” should be the heart of the book 
—<a concise, clear statement of definitions, rea- 
soning, and propositions—hbut it is not. Chapter 5, 
“Authoritarian Police Personality,” and Chapter 
6, “The Police and the Supreme Court,” are 


‘both tangential digressions. The subject of the 


police and Negroes and Puerto Ricans is inex- 
plicably ignored until the last chapter (7), 
where it is inadequately broached. There is a 
forty-eight page appendix reporting the author’s 
doctoral research on police cynicism. 

The book’s most serious shortcomings involve 
its central subject, police cynicism. One cannot 
take exception to the list of supported proposi- 
tions explaining internel variations in cynicism 
by such variables as length of service, experi- 
ence, rank, detail, assignment, education, etc. 
(pp. 105-107 and 199-200). But otherwise, the 
conceptualization is fuzzy and the contentions 
are sometimes circular and contradictory. Oc- 
cupational anomie, meaning the conflict gener- 
ated by the professionals’ attempts to replace 
the values of the old regime with a new code, is 
posited as the structural condition making for 
the presence of cynicism. Cynicism is said to 
stimulate a “tough” attitude and a high arrest 
rate (p. 76), but elsewhere evidence is presented 
to show that urban departments, in which the 
anomic conflict is supposedly rampant, have 
lower clearance rates than rural departments (pp. 
30-41). The apparent shift from the idealism of 
the academy to the “good pinch,” “lock them 
up” orientation of the job is attributed to cyni- 
cism; but it may-simply result from the fact 
that occupational rewards are contingent on a 
good arrest record (pp. 56, 75-77). 

Nowhere is there a single, precise definition of 
cynicism. At one point it is equated with diffuse 
feelings of hete, envy, and hostility and said to 
be the “state of mind” of the individual corre- 
sponding to the anomie of the police system (pp. 
98-29). Two pages later, personal anomie is not 
the same as, but is one result of, cynicism, the 
other result being absorption into a non-anomic 
but cynical police subculture. The operational 
definition is a “disparaging” response to twenty 
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complete-the-sentence items which are variously 
pessimistic, realistic, or punitive (pp. 200-203). 
Or cynicism may be “loss of faith,” “Hobbesian 
view of the world,” or “misanthropy” (pp. 9- 
10). 

While an author is free to inquire into what- 
ever interests him, it would help if we knew 
why Niederhoffer considers police cynicism to 
be sociologically important or in what way he 
finds it to be at the “very core of police prob- 
lems” (p. 10). It may be that police work is 
just another occupational context in which to 
study the disillusionment common to many oc- 
cupations (p. 47), but one would assume that 
cynicism is important because of its conse- 
quences for law and the administration of jus- 
tice. Since he is more interested in the deter- 
minants, the author does not dwell on the 
consequences of cynicism. But he seems to 
think that cynicism is responsible for police 


reaction to review boards, Supreme Court deci- 


sions, and civil rights (pp. 2—3, Ch. 6, and Ch. 
7), and that it may be the reason why some 
policemen “go wrong” (p. v). However, no 
systematic evidence is presented that cynical 
police react very differently to these issues than 
do non-cynical professionals. In fact, old-timers 
and professionals joined hands to fight the re- 
view board concept. If to “go wrong” means 
to act pumitively and repressively, then the 
reasoning is tautological, since in places cynicism 
is synonymous with the “tough cop” ideology 
(pp. 3-4, 103, Appendix). Moreover, profes- 
sionalism may simply mean the more effective 
implementation of a punitive policy, or at least, 
as Wilson shows, a greater readiness to arrest. 

There are several interesting and original 
observations on the inside of the police system, 
and these parts of the book make stimulating 
reading. In fact, it would become a better soci- 
ological enterprise if the ethnographic descrip- 
tions of the working routine and environment 
of the big city cop were expanded, As it stands, 
however, it is too unsystematic, has too many 
theoretical shortcomings, and has too many 
irrelevant digressions to be considered a major 
contribution to the sociological literature on the 
police. 


Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas, by 
Currrorp R. SHAw and Henry D McKay. 
Revised Edition. Chicago, IN.: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1969. 394 pp. $14.75, 


JOSEPHINE WTULICH 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland 


Long out of print, Juvenile Delinquency and 
Urban Areas has been revised with a new intro- 
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duction by James P. Short, Jr., and new chap- 
ters by Henry D. McKay that update delin- 
quency data for Chicago and its suburbs. 
Basically, it remains a study of rates of delin- 
quency in relation to differential characteristics 
of local communities in American cities, espe- 
cially Chicago. 

The text is divided into five parts. Part One 
contains an introduction to the questions raised 
and the methodology used. Part Two is a de- 
tailed description of Chicago and its delinquency 
data. Part Three comprises studies on the dis- 
tribution of delinquency in five cities. Part Four 
includes a summary of the findings, an inter- 
pretation in terms of general theory, and a 
brief discussion of some of the implications of 
these studies for prevention and treatment. The 
volume concludes with Part Five, which con- 
tains the updated data on delinquents and com- 
mitments in Chicago and new data on its sub- 
urbs. 

The subject of this work belongs to a field of 
sociology that is highly productive of continu- 
ing research. Some of these developments are 
discussed by Dr. Short in the new introduction. 
He concludes: “The point is not that nothing 
new hes been learned—for the field has been 
much enriched with new theories and data— 
rather, that the foundation laid by Shaw, Mc- 
Kay and others not only has stood the test of 
time but remains of vital significance for con- 
temporary research and theory and for pro- 
grams oriented to delinquency control” (p. xlii). 
However, Short is “concerned chiefly with the- 
oretical continuity and empirical edequacy, 
rather than with logical or operational adequacy 
of the work” (p. xxvi). Thus, his examination, 
though necessarily limited to a few but signifi- 
cant studies, is by and large successful. At the 
same time, however, it also makes problematic 
some of the conclusions and some of the: 
methocology of the Shaw and McKay study— 
at least for me. I will confine my review, there- 
fore, to the introduction. 

We learn that later research has confirmed 
the existence and persistence of “delinquency 
areas” and the theory that juvenile delinquency 
is. associated with the physical structure of the 
city—and with other human problems, e.g., adult 
crime, poverty, disease, suicide, and family in- 
stability (p. xxvii). In retrospect, the associa- 
tion of delinquency with specific social condi- 
tions seems less important than the general 
pattern of association and the existence of areas 
within cities in which a variety of social ills 
are concentrated (p. xxvii). The “social condi- 
tions with which delinquency is associated vary 
with historical changes and with local changes 
of topography and physical structure, the na- 
ture of relations between ethnic and racial 
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groups, etc.” (p. xxviii). For evidence, Short 
has searched out a variety of data; however, 
no assessment of the data is made as to possible 
differences in definitions of delinquency, sam- 
pling variations, design differentials, and opera- 
tional difficulties. In fact, very little assessment 
of all, or even of particular, aspects of Shaw’s 
and McKay’s work has ever been made (p. 
xxvi); and what has been made appears to 
have been answered by the authors in a some- 
what unsatisfactory manner (p. xxvili)—at 
least for me. 

On the other hand—as I have pointed out 
above-—Short demonstrates that theoretical ad- 
vances and more recent programs of delinquency 
control are in large part extensions or modifica- 
tions of those presented by Shaw and McKay. 
This demonstration includes theories advanced 
by Kobrin, Cloward, Cloward and Oblin, Whyte, 
Cohen, and Merton. In some instances, Short 
maintains that the Shaw and McKay study is 
superior both theoretically (p. xli) and method- 
ologically (p. xl), but neither has been conclu- 
sively established. Furthermore, it may not even 
be necessary to demonstrate such superiority. 
For example, why would one methodological 
approach have to be used to the exclusion of 
others? Is the “empirical approach” of Shaw 
and McKay more adequate than the “typo- 
logical approach” in the study of delinquency, 
either generally or over time? Why cannot more 
sophisticated statistical tools than those used 
by McKay in the revised edition be used to 
gather and analyze urban data? The point is 
that the field—and perhaps sociology in general 
—must also begin to concern itself with “real” 
verification of existing theories. The “enrich- 
ment of a field or sociology in general with new 
data and theories” is not enough. After twenty- 
five years or more, we are not yet certain about 
the Shaw-McKay thesis, but we certainly do 
have a lot of new data and theories. 


Gang Delinquency and Delinquent Subcultures, 
edited by James F. SHort, Je. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1968. 328 pp. Paperbound. 


$3.95. 


JouN MOLAND, JR. 
Southern University 


This book of readings brings together 12 in- 
teresting articles to provide a sampling of the- 
oretical concerns and empirical assessments that 
are significantly related to the study of gang 
delinquency and delinquent subcultures. Profes- 
sor Short points out the importance of distin- 
guishing between gangs and subcultures, and 
states that the purpose of this volume is to 
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consider group processes and cultural perspec- 
tives and how they complement one another. 

The book is organized into two parts. Part I, 
on “Vanations Among Delinquent Gangs and 
Subcultures,” is divided into three sections; and 
Part I, on “Theories and Data Concerning 
DeEnquent Subcultures,” is divided into two 
sections. Each section has an introduction. Ar- 
ticles in the first section on conflict patterns are 
presented by Bernstein, Walter Miller, Geertz, 
and Cutter. Selections by Shaw and by Bloch 
and Niederhoffer are included in the section on 
crime and delinquent subcultures. An article by 
Kobrin and Finestone appears in the section 
on drug use and delinquent subcultures. 

In the section on cultural and social struc- 
tural explanations of gang delinquency, the 
perspective cf the ‘lower-class culture serving as 
the generating milieu of gang delinquency is 
presented in an article by Walter Miller, and 
the concept of differential opportunity structures 
app2ars in an article by Cloward. Kobrin, Puntil, 
and Peluso—in reporting findings from a study 
of status concerns in selected street groups— 
argue that “opportunity” theory is in effect a 
“status” theory. An article by Rivera and Short 
reports a study of intergenerational relations as 
structures of opportunity. The final section of 
the book, focusing on group process, cohesive- 
nes:, and gang delinquency, includes articles by 
Short and Strodtbeck, Klein and Crawford, and 
Stradtbeck and Short. ' 

The purpose of this volume is to view th 
cultural and interactional perspectives as com- 
plementary to one another. But there seems to 
be present in the editor’s introductory state- 
merts a greater emphasis on, and defensive 
concern for, the subcultural perspective as an 
explanation for delinquency. Many of the arti- 
cles presented in these sections, however, seem 
not to have as their major thrust the specific 
delineation and examination of subcultural com- 
ponents as explanations for gang delinquency. 
Thcse who overemphasize delinquent subcul- 
tures as an explanation seem to fail to allow 
for the dynamic nature of the interaction taking 
place among delinquent youth gangs, thereby 
necessitating new subculture dimensions to ac- 
count for variations in behavior. Again, the 
tendency to reify the concept through overem- 
phases fails to allow for the influence of group 
behavior upon culture. 

The data and discussion centered around 
group process and gang interaction as presented 
by a number of writers (Shaw, Kobrin and 
Finestone, Klein and Crawford, Short and 
Strodtbeck) suggest that within the subculture 
context more attention might be given to the 
role of interaction within the gang as influenced 
by variations among gang members in expecta- 
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tions and participation in different situations as 
related to the nature of the activity involved 
and the status concerns of those present, 
Aside from an incorrect page number (p. 21) 
as to the location of an article in the volume, 
the criticisms that this book engenders are proof 
of its great worth. The reader will find this 
book interesting, informative, and useful in 
opening up issues surrounding the study of gang 
delinquency and delinquent subcultures. 


Social Forces. in Urban Suicide, by Ronarp W. 
Maris. Homewood, I.: The Dorsey Press, 
1969. 214 pp. Paperbound. College price, 


$3.95. 


Barry A. KINSEY 
University of Tulsa 


According to the author, there are two major 
reasons for the study of suicide: (1) the sub- 
ject is inherently interesting, since it reflects 
deep ambivalences and conflicts in human be- 
ings; and (2) an understanding of the dynamics 
of suicide should shed light on related social 
problems, such as addiction, homicide, mental 
illness, and marital discord. 

More specifically, this book deals with three 
basic themes: the effects of social structure 
upon individual behavior, the- development of 
the sociology of suicide as a science, and suicide 
prevention. An overriding aim is to “put Durk- 
heim to bed” by providing a comprehensive re- 
view and empirical test of his basic theories 
and methods. 

The book has three major divisions. Part I 
contains (a) a comprehensive review of Durk- 
heim’s Sutcide and the writings of others who 
have significantly extended his work, and (b) 
a consideration of Henry and Short’s social psy- 
chological studies of suicide and the psychiatric 
theory of Menninger. Part II is an empirical 
investigation of the death certificates of 2,153 
completed suicides in Cook County, Illinois. 
Durkheim’s hypotheses are considered in light 
of these data and supporting materials from 
related literature. One interesting and important 
contribution is a breakdown of suicide data by 
community area, Subtypes include the Gold 
Coast, in which anomic suicides predominate; 
skid row, with predominantly egoistic suicide; 
and suburban and Negro areas, where fatalistic 
suicides are most common. Part III presents a 
critical evaluation of Durkheim’s theory and 
establishes the author’s own guidelines for a 
systematic theory of suicide. 

Maris rejects: Durkheim’s general explanation 
that suicide rates vary with the degree of social 
integration. This is true only if the term social 
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integration is taken to mean regulation or social 
constraint. Thus, Maris concludes from his 
data that variations in suicide rates can be ex- 
plained by the amount of external constraint. 
External constraint exists when there is much 
social cohesion in social relations and where- 
these relationships regulate or circumscribe the 
individual. For example, the social situation of 
married couples with children is more con- 
straining externally than that of individuals who 
have never married. 

Unfortunately, although the author promises 
to develop a sociological science of suicide and 
to present a systematic theory, he does neither. 
Maris emphasizes, for example, that Durkheim 
had two major weaknesses in his conceptual 
scheme: (1) his tendency to generalize often 
made him overlook important details (e.g., he 
minimizes the importance of fatalistic suicide), . 
and (2) he understated the role of individual 
factors in suicide. The concept of external con- 
straint, although better defined and more useful 
than some others in suicide research (eg, 
Gibb’s status integration), solves neither of 
these problems, External constraint helps ac- 
count for the fact that social status and suicide 
are not necessarily directly related; and, more 
importantly, it shows that status change is a 
more important determinant of suicide than 
status position. 

With some reservations concerning the the- 
oretical model and methodology, one can say 
that this is an outstanding piece of work. It is 
clearly written, provides a thorough review of 
the literature, and relates empirical data to 
fundamental sociological issues in suicide re- 
search. According to the author, research is 
under way for a companion volume on suicide 
careers. This study should help the author 
develop a systematic theory by providing data 
on the role of individual factors (internal con- 
straints). If the same standards of scholarship 
are maintained, the present volume and its 
promised sequel could become classics in the 
study oz suicide, 


Behavioral Scsence, Social Practice, and the 
Nursing Profession, by POWHATAN J. WooL- 
DRIDGE, JAMES K. SKIPPER, Te, and ROBERT 
C. Leonarp. Cleveland, O.: The Press of 
Case Western Reserve University, 1968. 108 
pp. $5.25. 


s Berry R. GREEN 
Hamiline Umversity 


As the title clearly suggests, this little volume 
attempts to clarify the interrelationships among 
theoretical behavioral science, applied social 
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practice in general, and the practice of nursing 
in particular. Listing the points of divergence 
and convergence between general theories of 
human behavior and theories of social praztice 
becomes an important part of the task; and, 
although this comparison contains nothing new 
or startling, it was probably necessary for a 
book aimed at a mixed audience such as this. 
The authors go beyond the traditional “basiz vs. 
applied” distinction to a more fruitful exam- 
ination of differences in the purposes of the 
two types of theory. As they use the terms, 
social practice theory is defined as theory for 
social practice, whereas a theory abcut social 
practice would belong to behavioral science. 
Thus, a given theory becomes classified ac- 
cording to its particular utility, rather than by 
whether it is useful or not. It seems to me that 
this important point is often overlcoked by 
both purists and practitioners: i.e., the purists 
are apt to be scornful if the question “Of what 
use is this?” is even raised, and the practitioners 
‘are too ready to offer the blanket, condemna- 
tion that “social scientists’ theories are too 
vague and abstract to offer any practical bene- 
fit to us.” I have long felt that social science 
theory achieved its poor reputation among so- 
cial practitioners mainly because it was poor 
theory and that better theory, no matter how 
general or basic, would have greater practical 
value as well. The authors of this book do a 
great deal to clarify the kinds of misunder- 
standings which have blocked communicstion 
in the past, emphasizing differences in goals as 
well as orientations, and pointing out that gen- 
eral theoretical formulations frequently re- 
quire some modification before they can te ap- 
plied to practice situations. They then move on 
to make specific suggestions for overcoming the 
above obstacles. These suggestions involve both 
perspectives. 

In fact, the single most important feature 
of the book is a set of guidelines for research 
which focus wpon social practice, for the 
mutual benefit of the service professions and 
of social science. Social practice becomes the 
laboratory in which the scientist develops in- 
sights about social relationships; at the same 
time, he judges whether or not the practitioner 
is effectively achieving his goals. Although the 
principles are discussed within the framework 
of nursing practice, their validity easily ex- 
tends not only to other health-related profes- 
sions, but also to the so-called “helping pro- 
fessions” in general. Each step of the research 
process is explicitly traced, from formulation 
of hypotheses and choice of a research strategy 
to the operationalizing of variables and choos- 
ing of samples. Also included is a deceptively 
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simple discussion of experimental and non- 
experimental designs, their relative merits and 
implications, and the modifications involved in 
field settings. 

This chapter (4) should provide a valu- 
able starting point for social scientists and 
practitioners who wish to engage in common 
research endeavors. Actually, the book ap- 
pears to have been written chiefly for such 
persons, and it will probably have a limited 
appeal for anyone not interested in this prob- 
lem. While its methodology and its philosophy 
of science are sound enough, they are also 
quite elementary; one would not peruse the 
bock for those aspects alone. The earlier 
chepters contain some insightful passages on 
nurse-patient interaction and the- meeting of 
client needs (including a useful distinction be- 
tween “normal” or situationally-derived and 
“abnormal” or pathologically-derived needs); 
but these are fairly sketchy, and the reader 
who is primarily interested in such topics would 
be better advised to seek out other volumes, 
including the earlier reader edited by two of 
these authors (Skipper and Leonard, Social 
Interaction and Patient Care, 1965). 

Finally, a discussicn of differences in the 
socialization process of scientists and practi- 
tioners, intended chiefly to bring to light poten- 
tial trouble spots during collaboration, also 
carries some important implications for nurs- 
ing and other medical education. However, it 
seems highly unlikely that the educators who 
need to read this will find their way into the 
volume at all, and particularly to Chapter Six. 
Thus, the book stands mainly on its merits as 
a blueprint for research efforts which must 
cross the lines between service-oriented and 
scientific disciplines. This is merit enough, for 
such direction has been sorely needed. 


Family Processes and Schizophrenia, edited by 
kor G. MISHLER and NANCY E. WAXLER. 
New York: Science House, 1968. 323. pp. 
$10.00. 


SIDNEY B. DENMAN 
University of Florida College of Medicine 


Anyone interested in a systematic examina- 
tion of the relationships between family inter- 
actional patterns and schizophrenia will find 
this volume a welcome addition to his inventory 
of theoretical constructs and empirical research 
studies. The editors describe and compare three 
of the leading theories, reprint several experi- 
mental investigations aimed at testing the 
theories, and provide an opportunity for the 
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major proponents of these theories to respond. 

Part I presents very brief summaries of the 
work of three different groups of investigators 
who have had a major influence on the content, 
models, constructs, and directions of psychiatric 
thinking about some of the possible relation- 
ships between family interactional processes and 
schizophrenia. Gregory Bateson’s concept of the 
“double bind,” Theodore Lidz’s concept of the 
“blurring of age and generation boundaries,” 
and Lyman Wynne’s theory of “pseudomutual- 
ity and fragmentation,” and other related con- 
cepts developed by these investigators are 
described. 

These conceptualizations are then compared 
by examining how they answer four critical 
questions: Which family processes are con- 
sidered to be productive of psychopathology? 
What is the nature of schizophrenia? What are 
the mechanisms through which family inter- 
actional patterns exert their pathogenic m- 
fluence? Why are not all of the children of 
schizophrenia-producing families schizophrenic? 

In Part II are presented experimental studies 
aimed at testing the utility of some of the 
proposed concepts and theories. Three studies 
examine some of the patterns of role domi- 
nance, typical role conflicts, characteristics of 
the parents of schizophrenic patients, and 
methods used by parents in the resolution of 
intrafamilial role conflict. 

Three studies describe the interpersonal rela- 
tionships that occur in an experimental research 
setting where the parents and their schizo- 
phrenic child interact, and compare them with 
those of “normal” families who served as con- 
trol groups. Hypotheses pertaining to problem- 
solving efficiency, parent-child support patterns, 
and parental role reversal in families with a 
schizophrenic patient are also tested. 

Two papers describe the interactional pat- 
terns of schizophrenic families in an experi- 
mental setting where mother, father, schizo- 
phrenic child, and a well sibling interact. One 
compares the family processes found in families 
of schizophrenics, delinquents, and normals. 
Another focuses upon the individual thinking 
patterns and interaction processes in families 
of normals, families where a child is diagnosed 
as having a character disorder, and families with 
a schizophrenic child. 

In Part II Bateson, Lidz, Wynne, and others 
respond to this description, comparison, and 
evaluation of their theories. 

Readers not already acquainted with the 
theories of Bateson, Lidz, and Wynne may find 
that the one-page description per theory pro- 
vided in this volume may be too brief to give 
an adequate understanding of the primary posi- 
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tion of these theorists. It is apparently the edi- 
tors’ hope that a more comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the three theories will emerge from their 
much more extensive comparison of the three 
groups ọf investigators. 

Sociologists accustomed to dealing with rela- 
tively large samples and populations may be dis- 
appointed by the relatively small samples in 
even the most extensive efforts to test the cur- 
rently existing theories of the relationships be- 
tween family processes and schizophrenia. Most 
of the experimental studies involved no more 
than 25 families, and some no more than five. 
Some of the findings often passed along as 
established facts in psychiatry, psychology, and 
sociology, are from just such limited studies. 

The editors of this volume are, of course, not 
responsible for the limitations of the research 
efforts in schizophrenia and family interaction 
processes from which they must select. Their 
selection and analysis of some of the current 
theories and research efforts provides a larger 
base from which additional theorizing and re- 
search may proceed. Michler and Waler are to 
be especially commended for providing an op- 
portunity for the theorists to respond to this 
assessment of their efforts. 


The Development of Socto-Medical Care in the 
Netherlands, by ARE Quermo. New York: 
Humanities Press, 1969. 188 pp. $2.75. 


CARL A. METLICKE 
University of Alberta 


Querido’s purposes are to provide (1) a 
background for the study of contemporary 
Dutch social policy, particularly in relation to 
health care; (2) a source book for many modes 
of health care that are distinctive to Dutch 
culture; and (3) a history that permits com- 
parison with the development of health policy 
in other countries. Querido has attempted to 
achieve these objectives within 108 pocket-size 
pages; his book is thus a survey essay of modest 
length rather than an exhaustive and definitive 

The manuscript is divided into six chapters, 
the last five reviewing respectively develop- 
ments before 1795, during the 19th century, 
during the 20th century before World War I, 
between. the two World Wars, and after the 
Second World War until 1967. The introductory 
chapter presents a useful survey of contempo- 
rary socio-economic and demographic character- 
istics of the Netherlands and concise descrip- 
tions of the modern governmental, judicial, 
educational, and occupational structures. 
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Chapter Two, “Before 1795,” reviews the 
complex interaction between physical and cul- 
tural variables which led to the development of 
self-governing communities, strong guilds, and a 
remarkably efficient system (effective until the 
late 1700’s) of locally controlled cooperative 
health and welfare services. This discussion con- 
cludes with a description of the demise of the 
traditionally decentralized social structure, and 
of much of the associated health care system, 
as increasing rigidity led to revolution and ulti- 
mately to domination by the French with their 
penchant for centralization. 

Chapter Three, “The Nineteenth Century,” 
outlines the development of health care follow- 
ing the liberation of 1813 and the efforts of 
the Dutch to compromise between centralized 
and decentralized social mechanisms during a 
period of dynamic technological and cultural 
change. The complexity and vigor of these 
changes are evidenced by the variety of mech- 
anisms stimulating change: the physicians, bol- 
stered by their incipient grasp of the natural 
sciences, organized a professional association; 
transportation improvements led to the spread 
of cholera, which generated pressures for a 
variety of regulatory health acts by the cen- 
tral government, the main precedent for subse- 
quent central government involvement in health 
affairs; and the emergence of a capitalist eco- 
nomy led to the formation of unions and to 
the emergence of activists favoring a liberal 
economy. As a consequence, pressures developed 
in the late 1800’s for democratization and non- 
profit control of health mechanisms. 

“The Twentieth Century Before the First 
World War,” the period discussed in Chapter 
Four, was mainly a time when the central gov- 
ernment sought to resolve the forces and con- 
solidate the programs inherited from the late 
1800’s. A broad range of legislation was passed 
dealing with standards of work, buiiding, edu- 
cation, health, and welfare. In addition, a num- 
ber of voluntary charitable agencies strength- 
ened and expanded their existing activities, or 
entered new areas in which they were able to 
preclude government involvement or to meet 
heretofore unmet needs. 

Chapter Five, “Between the World Wars,” 
outlines a further period of vigorous legislative 
and administrative reform. Much of the chapter 
outlines the provisions and mechanics of various 
legislative measures, such as the Disability Act 
and Medical Discipline Act; some attention, 
however, is given to the dynamics of develop- 
ments, particularly governmental stimulation of 
private agencies so as to avoid political and 
economic pressures, and the evolution of modern 
mental health care procedures. 

The final chapter, “After the Second World 
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War,” discusses the provisions of key -legisla- 
tion (such as sickness insurance and categorical 
assistance), as well as established or emerging 
mechanisms for dealing with modern health 
problems (such as air and water pollution), and 
reviews the intricate and changing relationships 
between levels of government on the one hand 
and multiple forms of voluntary agencies on the 
other. In the context of twentieth century tech- 
nology and social structure, the Dutch tradition 
of voluntarism and decentralization in health 
care, established prior to 1795, is at once the 
nation’s greatest blessing and its severest prob- 
ler.. 

Querido’s book presents two major problems 
for the reader. First, it is much too short to 
provide any detailed insight or understanding; 
one repeatedly encounters definitive interpre- 
tations that are not adequately supported and 
descriptions of organizations or legislative pro- 
visions that are too brief for thorough under- 
standing. Second, there are neither footnotes 
nor a bibliography; Querido thus denies the 
reader his aid in pursuing the topic further or 
in critically evaluating his facts and interpreta- 
tions. 

Thus the book is valuable as a comprehen- 
sive introduction to the historical development 
and structure of the health care system of the 
modern Netherlands; but it is useless, beyond 
the textual contents, as a guide to detailed un- 
derstanding or analysis. 


Principles of Demography, by Donarp J. 
Bocuz. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1969. 917 pp. $16.50. 


JEANNE CLARE RIDLEY 
Columbia University 


The author states that this volume “is in- 
tended to be a comprehensive treatise cover- 
ing the entire field of population study.” As 
such, it is designed to serve as both text and 
reference. However, the author falls short of 
his ambitious goal. 

To his credit, Bogue discusses in separate 
chapters not only the usual demographic topics, 
but also such topics as the labor force and its 
composition, marital status, marriage, and mari- 
tal disruption—which often receive little atten- 
tion in texts or reference works on demography. 

The amount of tabular material presented, 
drawn from United Nations sources and United 
States censuses, is indeed impressive. The bulk 
of the data presented is based, however, on the 
1960 U.S. Census, and updates material in the 
author’s earlier volume The Population of the 
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Inited States. The United Nations data are 
sed to provide gross international comparisons, 
ut the more detailed tabulations of U.S. data 
re not compared with those of other countries 
ven when data for such comparisons exist. 

At the end of each chapter there is an ex- 
ensive bibliography of articles and books per- 
aining to the topics considered. The emphasis 
3 on works published in the last fifteen years. 
‘he result is a handy reference to recent re- 
earch. Unfortunately these bibliographic items 
re not indexed by author in the otherwise 
dequate index. 

This volume has, however, other more serious 
mitations. First, although Bogue presents a 
eries of principles or quasi-theories, it should 
e recognized that many of these are idiosyn- 
ratic with the author and not widely accepted 
y demographers. For example, early in the 
‘olume the reader is introduced to “the theory 
f demographic regulation.” Interesting as it is, 
his should be recognized as a theory originated 
iy the author. It contains certain elements pro- 
iosed by other demographers, but the general 
ormulation tends to be highly mechanistic. 

Second, Bogue makes little attempt to in- 
orporate major findings of recent research into 
he text. One would hardly -realize from read- 
ig the chapter on natality that one of the 
ignificant fertility differentials in the United 
tates at present is between major religious 
roups. Neither would the reader be aware of 
1e important role fertility surveys have played 
1 deepening our understanding of the com- 
lexities of fertility differentials. The reader 
rould also miss. the interesting and provocative 
rork found in Easterlin’s studies of the rela- 
onship between economic factors and fertility. 
imilar deficiencies exists in other chapters. 

' Third, there are annoying inaccuracies in 
efinitions. Bogue is clearly in error when he 
‘ates that ratios of all children born to women 
re deficient because “they refer to surviving 
hildren and therefore do not take into account 
ifferences between groups in infant mortality” 
p. 690). The deficiency is, of course due pri- 


arily to the tendency for women to underre- - 


ort children who have died. The author lists 
ua problem as only a second deficiency. In this 
onnection, it should also be mentioned that 
1e author has chosen to relable a well-known 
emographic measure in a highly misleading 
ray. Instead of referring to the difference be- 
ween crude birth and death rates as the rate 
f natural increase, he uses the term “reproduc- 
ion rate.” 

Finally, a number of statements represent 
he personal views of the author, who is well- 
nown for his optimism regarding the prospects 
or fertility control. His optimism with respect 
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to other demographic phenomena is perhaps less 
well-known. For instance, mortality is seen as 
“good” because it is a factor contributing to 
social change. Many will not disagree with this 
viewpoint, but a more balanced view would 
recognize at least some of the detrimental ef- 
fects high mortality may have on societies. ` 

The most overoptimistic of the author’s per- 
sonal views are found in Chapter 20, “The 
World Movement Toward Fertility Control.” 
This chapter consists mainly of two eassys pre- 
viously published by the author. The message 
of both essays is that the high fertility rates 
currently observed in the developing countries 
of the world will be quickly reduced by family 
planning programs. Nowhere does one find 
sound empirical evidence for such a position. 
Indeed, a number of demographers have seri- 
ously challenged the premises on which these 
programs are built. , 

As I suggested at the outset, this volume- has 
many virtues. Its main difficulty is that the 
author has attempted too much. Many of the 
book’s problems could have been eliminated 
by careful editing and proofreading. Neverthe- 
less, despite its limitations, most demographers 
and siociologists will find this book a valuable 
reference work, if only for the sheer mass of 
data. My guess is that most teachers of popu- 
lation courses will assign only selected chapters; 
the “Questions and Exercises” section should 
be useful for student projects. 


Fertility ‘and Family Planning: A World View, 
edited by S. J. BEHRMAN, LESLIE Corsa, JR., 
and RONALD FREEDMAN. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
University of Michigan Press, 1969. 503 pp. 
$12.50, 


STEVEN POLGAR 
University of North Carolina 


This book reprints background papers for a 
symposium celebrating ‘the 150th anniversary 
of the University of Michigan. I consider four 
to be contributions of major importance. Ansley 
Coale gives a progress report on the Princeton 
study of natality declines in Europe. Even the 
preliminary results cast strong doubt on many 
basic tenets of demography. Soon, I think, 
Coale’s own data will lead him to abandon com- 
pletely the dichotomy between “natural fer- 
tility” and “deliberate” regulation which is num- 
ber dependent. Norman Ryder shows how im- 
portant spacing was in the decline of natality 
in the U.S., and that it is likely to become even 
more important. Richard Easterlin makes an 
important contribution.in trying to splice the 
economist’s concept of tastes (Oe, preferences) 
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with the norms of the sociologists; he might 
have done even better had he also made use 
of some psychological research. Easterlin also 
remarks on the effects of spacing on the num- 
ber of children. Bernard Berelson’s stock-taking 
of progress in family planning activities around 
the world is not only a masterful summary, 
but will also stimulate much thought for future 
research and experimentation. He may be mis- 
. reading the evidence, however, when he states 
that miting numbers historically precedes spac- 
ing of births (p. 362); he also tosses off al- 
ternative organizational structures too lightly. 

Other good papers include Kirk’s on the pros- 
pects for natality decline in developing coun- 
tries, Segal’s on biological developments in fer- 
tility regulation, Potters on estimating the 
births averted by the first segment of IUD use, 
and Fisek’s on family planning and medical care 
organization in Turkey. 

On the other side, Kuznets tires the reader 
with his argument that conventional economics 
is not useful for questions about causes and 
consequences of population dynamics (why 
didn’t he look for less conventional measures?), 
and with his ethnocentic obtuseness to eco- 
nomizing behavior among non-western peasants 
(e.g., his statement on the sacredness of life, 
p. 175). Although much of the review by Garcia 
and Wallach on physiological changes following 
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hormonal contraception is over my head, my 
faith in their objectivity is severely strained by 
the curious selection of data sources in their 
Table 4. The helter-skelter nature of Sutter’s 
essay about demographic influences on con- 
saguinous marriage cannot all be blamed on the 
grotesquely bad translation. Baumegartner’s 
chronicle of developments in U.S. family plan- 
ning policy seems seriously out of perspective 
(ep, it ignores the political processes that 
stimulate executive and legislative decisions). 

Specialists and libraries will want to have 
this book as a reference. For the average so- 
ciologist, however, it is not recommended. The 
contributions vary enormously in degree of 
technicality. None of the discussion that took 
place at the symposium is summarized, and the 
origina] papers were not edited except for lay 
proofreading (errors such as “Lippe’s loop,” 
page 459, were left in). Only Tietze’s good re- 
view on induced abcrtion seems to have been 
updated between mid-1967 and early 1969. The 
five major divisions of the book neither cover 
the field nor classify the papers logically. The 
editors and many of the authors are major con- 
tributors to our efforts to understand and deal 
with the population problem, They could have 
made this a better book, but were undoubtedly 
busy with more important things. 
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THE SOCIAL COHESION OF LIBERAL DEMOCRACY 


MICHAEL MANN 


University of Cambridge 


This paper analyzes the empirical utility of consensual ard conflictual theories in explaining 
the social cohesion of the liberal democracies of Britain and the United States. After clari- 
fying conceptual problems of value consensus theory and Marxist theory, it examines the 
forms and extent of vaiue-commiiment in these countries. The conclusion is that both theories 
grossly overstate the amount of both value consensus between individuals and value con- 
sistency within individuals that actually exists. Cohesion in liberal democracy depends rather 
on the lack of consistent commitment to general values of any sort and on the “pragmatic ac- 
ceptance”’ by subordinate classes of their limited roles in society. Suggestive evidence is also 
found for the existence of some “false consciousness’ among subordinate classes. 


T is now some years since Dahrendorf and 
l others made their attacks on consensus 

theory and their pleas for a “mixed the- 
ory” of social cohesion. But, despite all the 
complexities of individual sociologists’ argu- 
ments, there is still agreement between al- 
most all theorists that some minimal degree 
of value consensus exists in liberal demo- 
cratic societies, permitting them to handle 
conflict and remain stable. What is especially 
surprising is that this belief is at its strongest 
among latter-day conflict theorists, who ad- 
mit that value consensus exists but deny its 
“validity” by their use of “false conscious- 
ness.” In this paper I will attempt empirical 
testing of the theories of both “consensus” 
and “false consciousness” sociologists. 

The theoretical orthodoxy of those I 
loosely term “consensus theorists” is to be 
found in this quotation from an editorial in- 
troduction to an American symposium on po- 
litical socialization: 

“Political socialization refers to the learning 

process by which the political norms and be- 

haviors acceptable to an ongoing political 
system are transmitted from generation to 
generation ... A well-functioning citizen is 
one who accepts (internalizes) society’s po- 
litical norms . . . Without a body politic so 
in harmony with the ongoing political values, 


a political system would have trouble func- 


tioning smoothly . . .” (Sigel, 1965:1; for a 
similar statement see Rose, 1965:29). 


Using such an approach, several well-known 
studies have argued that the stability and 
“success” of democratic societies depend on 
the sharing of general political and prepoliti- 
cal values. In these studies, Great Britain and 
the United States are taken as examples of 
successful liberal democracies and often con- 
trasted explicitly or implicitly with “less suc- 
cessful” democracies (e.g. Almond and Verba, 
1963; Lipset, 1964; Easton and Dennis, 
1967). Thus, Dahl (1967:329-330), review- 
ing previous studies, concludes that “Ameri- 
cans ordinarily agree on a great many ques- 
tions that in some countries have polarized 
the citizenry into antagonistic camps. One 
consequence of this massive convergence of 
attitudes is that political contests do not usu- 
ally involve serious threats to the way of life 
of significant strata in the community,” 
while Rese has stated “. . . enduring con- 
sensus is one of the most distinctive features 
of politics in England” (1969:3; see also his 
1965 work). 

We now might ask “what is this consensus 
about?” And here different writers would 
produce different answers. Firstly, there are 
those who stress the commitment of social 
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members to ultimate values, of which ex- 
amples might be generalized beliefs m equal- 
ity and achievement (Lipset, 1964). Others, 
however, stress commitment to social norms, 
of which well-known examples are an adber- 
ence to the “rules of the democratic game” 
and opposition to those who introduce strong 
conflictual elements (such as class ideology) 
into politics (Dahl, 1967; McKenzie and 
Silver, 1968). Finally, there are writers who 
stress commitment to beliefs about how so- 
ciety is actually organized, of which there 
are two main varieties. The first stresses the 
harmonistic structure of society and political 
elites (against, say, a belief in class conflict), 
while the second stresses the essential benev- 
olence of other individuals within the society, 
for example, the trustworthiness of others 
(see respectively Easton and Dennis, 1967, 
and Almond and Verba, 1963). According to 
these writers, widespread commitment to any 
or all of these values, norms and beliefs con- 
fers legitimacy and stability on present social 
structure. The “false consciousness” writers 
agree that this widespread commitment ex- 
ists, but deny that it thus confers legitimacy 
on society. Before turning to their argumerts, 
however, let us examine the conceptual prob- 
lems arising from the asserted link between 
consensus and social cohesion. There are in 
fact four main objections to the statement 
that shared values integrate and legitimate 
social structures. 

(1) Most general values, norms and social 
beliefs usually mentioned as integrating s50- 
cieties are extremely vague, and can be used 
to legitimate any social structure, existing or 
not. As Parsons (1951:293) notes, conserva- 
tives and revolutionaries alike appeal to cam- 
mon values of “social justice,” “democracy,” 
and “peace.” Even the most monolithic of 
societies is vulnerable to radical appeals to 
its core values. For example, medieval retels 
were often clerics appealing to common 
Christian values, as did John Ball in the 
1381 Peasants’ Revolt in England: 


‘When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman?” 


But at the same time respectable, established 
clerics unwittingly primed their congrega- 
tions by emphasizing these “leveling” as- 
pects of Christianity in their sermons (Owst, 
1961: Chaps. 5 and 6). Most “consensus 
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tneorists” accept the force of this argument. 
Dahl, for example, though concluding that 
tne stability of American democracy rests on 
consensus about fundamentals, admits that 
tnese are often vague and of doubtful influ- 
ence on actual behaviour (see also Rose, 
1965:30). i 

(2) Even if a value is stated precisely, it . 
ray lead to conflict, not cohesion. For while 
some values unite men, others necessarily 
Civide them. An extreme example of this fact 
is the consensus among the Dobu people on 
the values of suspiciousness and treachery 
(quoted by van der Berghe, 1963). The 
more consensus there is about such values, 
the greater the ensuing conflict. Clearly it is 
caly some values which lead to integration, 
end we had better stick to safe statements 
Lke “the more widely interpersonal trust is 
valued, the greater the social integration” 
(cf. Almond and Verba, 1963). In short, we 
have to specify the content of a value if we 
gre to predict its consequences. | 

(3) The standards embodied in values are 
edsolute ones, and it is difficult for such 
ebsolutes to co-exist without conflict. For 
example, the modern Western values of 
‘ achievement” and “equality”—emphasized 
by Lipset—~each limit the scope of the other. 
urner (1953-54) has noted that such value- 
conflict is ubiquitous in societies, which de- 
velop ways of “insulating” values from each 
cther. Cohesion is therefore affected by the 
relative success of society’s insulation proc- 
esses as well as by the nature of the values 
themselves. 

(4) The final objection is related to the 
third: where insulation processes operate, co- 
hesion results precisely because there is no 
common commitment to core values. For ex- 
ample, in a society which values achievement, 
2 lower class is more likely to acquiesce in 
Ms inequality if it places less stress on 
echievement aspirations than on other val- 
ues. Moreover, the cohesion of any function- 
elly differentiated society must partly de- 
pend on the learning of role-specific values. 
In a business firm, for example, though all 
managers may need some degree of commit- 
ment to common organizational goals, they 
also need differential commitment to role 
walues—the engineer to product quality, the 
accountant to cost, the personnel manager to 
industrial peace—for the survival and effi- 
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ciency of the firm. Thus either role- or class- 
specific values may contribute more to social 
cohesion than general core values. 

~ As I have indicated, these problems have 
been perceived by consensus theorists. Their 
modifications of a naive, traditional view of 
consensus (such as Kingsley Davis, 1948, 
posited) have been paralleled by recent mod- 
‘ifications to “conflict theory” which in the 
modern context means Marxist theory. 

Just as no consensus theorist would posit 
the existence of complete harmony, no Marx- 
ist would claim that complete disharmony 
characterized society. He would admit, 
firstly, that some form of social cooperation 
is necessary ‘in the pursuit of scarcity, and, 
secondly, that subordinate classes within so- 
ciety always appear to “accept” their posi- 
tion at least to some extent (Giddens, 1968: 
269). Yet the precise meaning of this word 
“accept” has greatly troubled Marxists. We 
must distinguish two types of acceptance: 
pragmatic acceptance, where the individual 
complies because he perceives no realistic 
alternative, and normative acceptance, where 
the individual internalizes the moral expecta- 
tions of the ruling class and views his own 
inferior position as legitimate. Though prag- 
matic acceptance is easy to accommodate to 
Marxism, normative acceptance is not, and 
the unfortunate popularity of the latter con- 
cept has contributed to the inadequacies of 
much modern Marxist theory. 

Writers like Marcuse (1964) and Hacker 
(1957) have agreed with the consensus the- 
orists that value consensus does exist, and 
that normative acceptance characterizes the 
working class in present-day liberal democ- 
racies, Such a position can be only reconciled 
with a Marxist approach by utilizing the con- 
cept of “false consciousness” and asserting 
that normative acceptance is “false” in the 
sense that it leads workers to ignore their 
true interests. Yet false consciousness is a 
dangerous concept, for if we define interests 
totally independently of the orientations of 
those concerned, “religious mania alone 
speaks here” (Geiger, quoted by Dahrendorf, 
1959:175). Nevertheless, the concept of false 
consciousness is tenable if we can demon- 
strate two of three things: that an indoctri- 
nation process has occurred, palpably 
changing working-class values, or that the in- 
doctrination process is incomplete, leaving in- 
doctrinated values in conflict with “deviant” 
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ones in the mind of the worker; and thirdly, 
in both cases we still have to be able to rank 
the rival sets of values in order of their “au- 
thenticity” to the worker if we are to decide 
which is more “true.” This is a formidable 
task, barely begun by Marxists. On the first 
point they are in conflict with the many re- 
search findings which show that it is com- 
paratively difficult for the mass media and 
other indoctrination agencies to change exist- 
ing values (to which they might justifiably ` 
reply that as ruling-class values are in es- 
sence traditional, they do not have to be 
taught afresh). The second point they have 
obscured by general denunciations of total 
indoctrination. The third problem of “au- 
thenticity” has always been faced by Marx- 
ists, but has been too often solved by asser- 
tion rather than by evidence. 

We are now in a position to derive testable 
propositions from each of the broad theoreti- 
cal positions described above. The crucial 
questions are empirical: to what extent do 
the various classes in society internalize 
norms, values and beliefs which legstimate 
the social order? And, do such norms, values 
and beliefs constitute true or false conscious- 
ness, as defined above? Present sociological 
writings offer no coherent answer to these 
questions. One distinguished group of writers 
has argued that a “minimum” legitimating 
consensus does exist in certain liberal democ- 
racies, thereby contributing to the stability 
of their regimes (e.g. Almond and Verba, 
1963; Dahl, 1967; Easton and Dennis, 
1967). But other empirical investigations of 
the extent of political value consensus in one 
of those liberal democracies, the United 
States, provide opposite conclusions and, 
moreover, provide hints that the individual’s 
own interna} belief system may not be con- 
sistent (Agger et al., 1961; McClosky, 1964, 
Prothro and Grigg, 1960, Converse, 1964). 
An impasse has been reached. As Easton has 
remarked (1965:197): “... the actual spe- 
cification of the degree of consensus . , . is an 
empirical rather than a theoretical matter 
and is one that has never been fully faced up 
to, much less resolved through testing whole 
systems.” Such is the intention of the main 
part of this paper. 


The Daia 


The data consist of a variety of findings 
from other writers’ empirical investigations 
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into value-commitment in Britain and the 
United States. The values, norms, and beliefs 
analyzed here are all ones supporting, or Je- 
structive of, the present social structure oi 
those countries. Most concentrate on issues 
regarding the legitimacy of the social stratifi- 
cation system. Following Parkin (1967), I 
have labeled supporting values dominant, 
and destructive values deviant. Dominant 
values are generally promulgated by ruling 
groups to legitimate their rule; deviant val- 
ues, by groups contesting that legitimacy. 
Nearly all the results used here consist of 
responses to agree-disagree questions. They 
are presented in Tables 1 to 4. The first col- 
umn of these tables contains the investigator’s 
name and reference, together with references 
to other studies which produced similar find- 
ings. The second column gives brief details 
of the sample used, and the third column 
gives the gist of the question asked. The 
fourth column gives details of subsamples 
where available. This paper gives only the 
subsamples corresponding to the broad oczu- 
pational stratification hierarchy in liberal 
democracies, with the groups presented in 
descending order 1 The term “class” will be 
loosely used in the text to describe the main 
groups, though the authors of the stucies 
themselves use a variety of terms. The fifth 
column shows the percentage agreemsnt 
among the sample to the question. The final 
column presents a classification system de- 
signed to show briefly which, if any, theory 
the finding tends to support. If 75% or more 
of respondents agree with a dominant value, 
the final column contains “Dominant Cm- 
sensus.” If 75% agree with a deviant value, 
this is labeled “Deviant Consensus,” Okvi- 
ously, 75% is an arbitrary cutoff point be- 
tween consensus and dissensus, but its gen- 
eral level seems not unreasonable. Where a 
clear majority of a sample endorses a value, 
this may still be a significant findirg, end 
thus any agreement of between 60% and 
75% has been labeled either “Dominant” or 
“Deviant Dissensus,” according to the direc- 
tion of the majority. Where there is almost 
complete, i.e. between 40% and 60%, disa- 
greement, this has been labeled simply “Dis- 


1 There is no analysis in this paper of racial as- 
pects of stratification, though these are obviously 
extremely important in the United States, and in- 
creasingly so in Britain, 
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sensus.” One further classification has been 
made: where class differences emerge, in that 
upper classes endorse dominant values sig- 
nificantly more, and deviant values signifi- 
cantly less, than lower classes, this is labeled 
“Dissensus between Classes.” ? 

One important reservation must be made 
before we turn to the actual results: this type 
of secondary analysis of published material 
suffers from important methodological disad- 
vantages. One major problem is that the 
questions actually used in different studies 
ere rarely identical, and—as all sociologists 
well know—very slight changes of cue in a 
question can produce markedly differing re- 
sults. This difficulty will not be shirked—-for 
example, the effect on respondents of the 
single word “class” will be discussed—but as 
we are looking for consistency between find- 
ings from different surveys, question bias will 
usually be randomized. The same should also 
epply to the difficulties of comparing re- 
sponses of samples of differing compositions 
at different points of time and place. How- 
ever, it must be emphasized that conclusions 
drawn from such secondary analysis can be 
only tentative until confirmed by primary 
research. 


Results 


In this section we analyze respondents’ 
views on the legitimacy of social structure, 
and particularly class structure, in Britain 
and the United States. As the principal func- 
tion of a social stratification system is to 
regulate the distribution of scarce resources, 
we will start by observing how much people, 
particularly working-class people, want those 
scarce resources. 

Sociological studies of “achievement mo- 
tivation” are our first pieces of evidence. 
Several have shown that almost all persons, 
of whatever class, will agree with statements 
like “It is important to get ahead” (Scanzoni, 
1967:456; Mizruchi, 1964:95; Veness, 1962: 
153), and some useful pointers to what re- 
spondents mean by this are now emierging. 


2 The reverse trend does not in fact occur. Note 
that no tests of statistical significance are used 
here-—-the populations sampled by the studies are 
too diverse and ill-reported for this. “Significant” 
differences indicates merely “clear” differences In 
this paper, 
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Most important, working-class people are 
more likely than middle-class people to think 
of success as achieved solely in the occupa- 
tional sphere, and are more likely to conceive 
of it as materialistic, economic success ( Miz- 
ruchi, 1964:77-90). The crucial question 
then’ is “Can their economic aspirations be 
met, given the constraints of the stratified 
occupational system?” There is evidence that 
the answer to this is “No.” In a comparative 
analysis of British and American schoolboys, 
Stephenson demonstrated that the lower the 
social class of the boy, the more his occupa- 
tional aspirations outran his occupational ex- 
pectations. Thus, later on it is the working 
class pupils “. . . who lower most their aspi- 
rations when it comes to considering plans or 
expectations” in the occupational sphere 
(Stephenson 1958:49; for supporting evi- 
dence see Caro and Pihlblad, 1965). This 
process seems to continue in the world of 
work itself. It has been a frequent research 
finding in industrial sociology that, in identi- 
cal jobs, older workers are more satisfied 
than younger ones. The most probable ex- 
planation of this is Kornhauser’s, applied to 
his own findings: “. . . men in the routine 
types of work come over the years to accept 
and make the most of their situation” (1967: 
77). From a very early age the lower class 
person begins to realize that he is at the 
bottom of a stratification hierarchy (Bettel- 
heim and Sylvester, 1950; Himmelweit et al., 
1952). Probably starting with universalistic 
achievement values, he gradually redefines 
his aspirations in a more and more role- 
specific way, so that his lot can become 
acceptable. 

The nature of this “acceptance” is, of 
course, crucial as I argued earlier. Does this 
redefinition of goals lead to normative or to 
pragmatic acceptance? One test of this is the 
extent to which lower classes regard as legi- 
timate the opportunity structure which has 
disadvantaged: them. In this respect, domi- 
nant values are clear: success comes to those 
whose energies and abilities deserve it, fail- 
ures have only themselves to blame. Is this 
argument accepted by lower class persons? 
Table 1 provides an answer. 

We can see that, by and large, the samples 
hold dominant beliefs about the opportunity 
structure. Though these results show clearly 
the biasing effects of leading questions, al- 
most all respondents endorse the key cues of 
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“ability? and “hard work” while much 
smaller numbers endorse “luck,” “pull” and 
“too hard for a man.” Yet there are slight in- 
dications here that these beliefs might not be 
of great significance for the respondents. 
Thus the Blauner and the Mercer and Weir 
studies show that respondents are more likely 
to be cynical about the opportunity structure 
that confronts them in their actual working 
lives. This kind of interpretation Is strength- 
ened by the Veness (1962) findings. These 
are based on schoolchildren’s essays describ- 
ing imaginary “successes” in future life. Very 
large class differences emerge in the essays. 
In the essays of the grammar and technical 
school boys (destmed for the most part for 
occupational success), success and status are 
seen as coming from steady achievements in 
the occupational sphere. In those of the sec- 
ondary modern boys (the future manual 
workers), however, the idea of cumulative 
status is usually absent, and, instead, success 
comes from either a quiet, happy life or sud- 
den fame in sport and entertainment. From 
this, it seems probable that, though lower 
class children may endorse general platitudes 
about the importance of ambition, these have 
little actual relevance for their own life- 
projects. Turner (1964), in his study of 
American high-school seniors, also comes to 
this conclusion, stressing that we can only 
assess the importance of values in society by 
considering their relevance to peoples’ lives. 

For further tests of our theories we can 
turn to respondents’ images of the entire so- 
cial structure to see whether tAey hold to the- 
ories of harmony or conflict. Table 2 presents 
the relevant findings. 

This mass of conflicting results permits no 
easy generalizations. It is true that significant 
class differences in the direction predicted by 
Marxist theory emerge in several parts of 
this table. But not even the statement “Big 
business has too much power” evokes deviant 
consensus among the working class of both 
countries. In only two other cases is there 
even a clear majority for a deviant value 
among the working class: for “The rich 
get all the profits” and (probably) for “The 
laws favour the rich’? And when we 


8 Taking note of McClosky’s statement that more 
of the lower occupational groups in his sample have 
significantly deviant beliefs than higher groups 
(1964:371). He does not, however, present these 
differences statistically. 
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examine these most favoured statements we 
see that none mentions “class” and all are 
couched in what might be termed simplistic 
“common man” language. By contrast in Ta- 
ble 2, all the more abstract and sophisticated 
models of society evoke less support, whether 
they be basically dominant or deviant in con- 
tent. We may note, for example, in the studies 
of Form and Rytina (1969) and of Manis 
and Meltzer (1954) that dissensus results 
from presenting alternative abstract theories 
of society to working class respondents. 
Moreover, the single word “class” produces 
dissensus among them whenever it occurs, 
except significantly when in the Lewis study 
it is decisively rejected in favour of nation- 
ality. This, then, is another problem to be 
faced later: why is the working class able 
and willing to produce deviant simplistic 
views of society but not deviant abstract 
ones? 

Another type of study which enables us 
to perceive men’s images of ongoing social 
structure is analyzing “political efficacy,” 
that is a man’s estimate of his own ability to 
affect the poltical government. A belief in 
high efficacy is certainly consonant with what 
we have termed dominant values, though a 
belief in low efficacy is not necessarily devi- 
ant to the extent of supporting the redistri- 
bution of political power. The relevant re- 
search findings are set out in Table 3. 

All but one of the questions produce dis- 
sensus among respondents. Again, however, 
significant class differences appear, with at 
least half the working-class respondents 
choosing the mildly deviant alternative. 
Clearly then we must consider the possibil- 
ity, argued by Thompson and Horton (1960), 
that there is considerable political alienation 
among the working class. And at the very 
least, the numerous inconsistencies in politi- 
cal beliefs emerging in the McClosky study 
indicate that a person’s attitudes to political 
authority may have little significance for 
him, Again, we have to consider not only a 
person’s stated attitude but also its impor- 
tance for him. 

From the confused images of society re- 
‘vealed in Tables 2 and 3, we might predict 
that confusion would also be evident in 
working-class norms regarding political ac- 
tion, and this is indeed revealed in Table 4 
(see p. 434). 
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Here, the two statements supporting class 
action (Leggett a and Nordlinger b) produce 
dissensus, The statement “Workers should 
have more control in industry” produces no 
consistent majority. Very few of one working- 
class sample want wealth equally divided, 
only about half of another mixed-class sam- 
ple think that large inequalities are wrong, 
but in a third, working class, sample there is 
consensus in favour of reducing class differ- 
entials (one possible explanation of the last 
finding is that “class” is such an unpopular 
term that almost everyone is in favour of re- 
ducing it). Clearly, if most social groups had 
consistent and meaningful normative sys- 
tems, the results would be less affected by 
the exact wording of questions, the composi- 
tion of samples, etc. 

A further trend emerges from Table 4 
which we also noticed in Table 1: that devi- 
ant values are more likely to be endorsed if 
they are presented as relevant to respond- 
ents’ everyday lives, Thus 60% of Korn- 
hauser’s (1965) samples say that in disputes 
they always side with the union and only 
5% with the company, while all of Sykes’ 
(1965) manual workers, in marked contrast 
to his clerks, support collective rather than 
individual bargining. Note also that in Table 
2, 55% of Goldthorpe et al’s (1968a) manual 
sample saw work study engineers as opposed 
to worker interests, though 67% had in gen- 
eral seen worker-management relations in 
harmonistic terms. Again there seems to be 
a disjunction between general abstract values 
and concrete experience. 

Such a disjunction is the main theme of 
Free and Cantril’s (1967) study of American 
political attitudes, and their evidence can 
advance our argument considerably. They 
asked respondents two series of questions to 
test their liberalism/conservatism, the first 
on specific issues of government intervention 
in favour of redistribution (which they term 
the “operational” spectrum), the second on 
general issues of individualist versus mter- 
ventionist philosophies (the “ideological” 
spectrum). Typical examples are, in the first 
spectrum, “Do you approve of Medicare?” 
and in the second “We should rely more on 
individual initiative . . . and not so much on 
governmental welfare programs.” Table 5 
presents their main results. 

As the authors comment, the results are 
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positively schizophrenic, with a large propor- 
tion of the electorate operationally liberal 
but ideologically conservative. Significantly, 
white manual workers are among the mast 
schizoid groups (though Negroes are con- 
sistently liberal). Similar findings have also 
been reported by Selznick and Steinberg 
(1969:220). Such findings have obvious 
bearing on the problem of false consciousness 
discussed earlier in this paper: it is interest- 
ing that writers as obviously non-Marxist as 
Free and Cantril . (1967) should conclude 
their study by remarking that present Ameri- 
can ideology is out of touch with American 
realities (i.e, false) and should therefore be 
reformulated. 

Finally, we can examine the suggestion 
that political and social stability is in part a 
function of consensus on pre-political values. 
Many writers have argued this, asserting in 
particular that liberal democracy “works” 
because its members trust each other. The 
most satisfactory evidence for this comes 
from Almond and Verba’s (1963) influencial 
study, but even their findings seem rather 
suspect on closer examination. It is indisdu- 
table that their results show a greater degree 
of consensus on values such as interpersonal 
trust among British and American respon- 
dents than among respondents in the “less 
successful” democracies of Italy, Mexico, and 
West Germany. However, there are equally 
significant differences in value-commitment 
according to the only (and indirect) measure 
of social class used, the formal education of 
the respondent. The least educated groups 
are consistently the least politically confident 
and trusting. Moreover, when Almond and 
Verba produce their results on the extent of 
commitment to the norm of interpersonal 
trust, they tend to obscure one very signifi- 
cant finding, which is difficult to fit into their 
general theoretical position. It is that the 
degree of value commitment, even in Britain 
and the United States, is still minimal. In 
Table 4 (on page 267) Almond and Verba 
demonstrate that more respondents in Bri- 
tain and the States than in the other coun- 
tries agree with five similar statements whose 
tenor is that “people can be trusted.” But 
additionally, on two of the five items im the 
. U.S. and on three of them in Britain, only a 
minority of respondents show themselves as 
“trustful.” Also, in Table 5 (on page 269), 
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a majority of those with only primary educa- 
tion in these countries agree with the deviant 
statement “No one is going to care much 
what happens to you, when you get right 
down to it,” which statement Almond and 
Verba think “reflects the most extreme feel- 
ing of distrust and alienation” (p. 268). Un- 
fortunately, the authors do not present the 
results of the other questions according to 
educational level, but it would not be unrea- 
sonable to assume that the majority of lower 
class respondents would emerge as distrustful 
on the less extreme questions. Clearly, Al- 
mond and Verba’s analysis of the stability of 
liberal democracy is at best partial, neglect- 
ing as it does the lack of value consensus 
between classes. 

From all these findings four trends, which 
are in need of explanation, clearly emerge: 


1, value consensus does not exist to any sig- 
nificant extent; 

2.there is a greater degree of consensus 
among the middle class than among the 
working class; . 

3. the working class is more likely to support 
deviant values if those values relate either 
to concrete everyday life or to vague popu- 
list concepts than if they relate to an ab- 
stract political philosophy; l 

4, working class individuals also exhibit less 
internal consistency in their values than 
middie-class people. 

We can now return to our general theories 
with these trends in mind. 


Discussion 


If there is not value consensus, what re- 
mains of value consensus theory? Obviously 
the more extreme and generally stated ver- 
sions of the theory are untenable, but many 
others have been rather more cautious, as- 
serting merely that some “minimum” level 
of consensus about certain “critical” value is 
necessary to social cohesion. As this level is 
never precisely specified, we cannot very 
easily ccme to grips with the argument. Let 
us approach the problem by asking why 
some measure of consensus is considered nec- 
essary for social cohesion. The answer lies in 
one of sociology’s most sacred tenets: that 
values are by definition beliefs governing 
action. As action itself must be considered 
nonrandom, and as men do actually cooper- 
ate with one another, then it would seem to 
follow that there is some degree of congru- 
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TABLE 5. IDEOLOGICAL AND OPERATIONAL SPECTRUMS IN AMERICAN POLITICAL ATTITUDES 
(Source: Free and Cantril, 1967:32) 


Completely Liberal? 
Predominantly Liberal 
Middle of the Road 
Predominantly Conservative 


Completely Conservative 








Ideological Spectrum Operational Spectrum 
4% 44% 
16% 65% 
12 21 
34 21 
20 7 
50% 14% 
30 7 
100% 100% 


1 The scoring system is quite complicated and the reader is referred to Free and Cantril, p. 220~221. 


ence between their values. This seems plausi- 
ble, for if men cooperate they must come to 
some form of agreement, explicit or implicit, 
to share power. There is, of course, no such 
social contract which does not rest on shared 
normative understandings (Durkheim, 1964: 
206-19). 

But when we consider whole complex so- 
cieties, it is not clear that all social members 
can be considered as patries to the social 
contract. The ordinary participant’s social 
relations are usually confined to a fairly nar- 
row segment of society, and his relations with 
society as a whole are mostly indirect, 
through a series of overlapping primary and 
secondary groups. We may characterize his 
meaningful life as being largely on an every- 
day level. Thus his normative connections 
with the vast majority of fellow citizens may 
be extremely tenuous, and his commitment 
to general dominant and deviant values may 
be irrelevant to his compliance with the ex- 
pectations of others, As long as he conforms 
to the very specific role behavior expected 
of him, the political authorities may not 
trouble themselves with his system of beliefs. 

If this is so, we might develop the follow- 
ing hypothesis: only those actually sharing 
in societal power need develop consistent so- 
cietal values. There are two available tests of 
this hypothesis and both support it. Firstly, 
McClosky (1964) has shown that there is a 
far greater internal consistency in the politi- 
cal values of political activists in the United 
States than in the population at large.* 


*See also Converse’s (1964) excellent argument 
on this point: he maintains that it is a tiny minor- 
ity consisting of highly educated, political activists 
which has an internally consistent, considered, and 
Stable set of political beliefs. 


Clearly it is the former who daily face the 
problems of power-sharing. Secondly, there 
are the various class differences demon- 
strated earlier in this paper, and obviously, 
the middle class is closer to centers of power 
than is the working class. Etzioni (1964) has 
argued persuasively that the normative ori- 
entations of lower participants in “utilitar- 
ian” organizations like the industrial firm 
are largely irrelevant to the quality of their 
role-performance. Might this be also true of 
the lower classes in liberal democracy? Their 
compliance might be more convincingly ex- 
plained by their pragmatic acceptance of 
specific roles than by any positive normative 
commitment to society. There is even evi- 
dence that lower class parents and children 
are in a similar relationship: Rosen (1967) 
shows that the working-class parent disci- 
plines his children by “eliciting specific be- 
havioral conformities” from them, whereas 
the middle-class parent attempts more to 
persuade his children to internalize norms 
and to generalize them to a variety of situa- 
tions. The attachment of the lower classes to 
the distant state may be expected to be far 
less normative and more pragmatic than their 
attachment to the primary familial group. 
While rejecting more extreme versions of 
harmonistic theories, we must also do ‘the 
same with Marxist ones. There is little truth 
in the claims of some Marxists that the work- 
ing ‘class is systematically and successfully 
indoctrinated with the values of the ruling 
class. Though there is a fair amount of con- 
sensus among the rulers, this does not extend 
very far down the stratification hiearachy. 


‘Among the working-class there is almost 


complete dissensus on most of the general 
dominant-deviant political issues we have in- 
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vestigated. We have seen that two types of 
deviant values are widely endorsed by work- 
ing class people: firstly, values which are ex- 
pressed in concrete terms corresponding to 
everyday reality, and, secondly, vague sim- 
plistic divisions of the social world into 
“rich” and “poor.” Everyday social conflict 
is experienced, and to some extent is referred 
to what Ossowski has described as the eternal 
struggle between “rich” and “poor,” “rulers” 
and “ruled,” “idle drones” and “worker bees” 
(Ossowski, 1963:19-30). But the one is con- 
crete and the other is vague; there is no real 
political philosophy uniting the two in the 
working-class consciousness. Instead, at the 
political level are rather confused values with 
surprisingly conservative biases. How these 
political values come to be is of crucial theo- 
_ retical importance, for it is their presence 
which keeps the working-class from non- 
compliance in the political order. It is not 
value-consensus which keeps the working- 
class compliant, but rather a lack of consen- 
sus in the crucial area where concrete ex- 
periences and vague populism might be 
transtated into radical politics. Whether a 
harmpnistic or a conflictual theory can best 
account for their compliance now turns on 
whether this lack of consensus is “free” or 
“manipulated,” on how it is produced. 
Though we need more studies of the opera- 
tion of socialization processes, at least one of 
them, the school system, has been extensively 
studied. 

Studies of the school systems of Britain 
and the United States have generally con- 
cluded that the school is a transmitter of 
political conservatism, particularly to the 
working-class, Hess and Torney (1967) find 
that the school is the most important politi- 
cal socialization agency for the young child, 
and that its efforts are directed toward the 
cultivation of nationalism and a benevolent 
image of established political authority. 
Greenstein stresses benevolence, too, noting 
that the child’s view of the world is deliber- 
ately “sugarcoated” by adults: “Books such 
as Our Friend the Farmer and How the Po- 
liceman Helps Us are couched in language 
which closely resembles some of the pre- 
adolescent descriptions of the political lead- 
ers reported in this survey” (1965:46). Both 
Zeigler (1967) and Litt (1963) stress how 
teachers strive to keep the conflictual ele- 
ments of politics out of the classroom unless, 
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paracoxically, they are dealing with upper 
class children. As Litt puts it, pclitics is pre- 


. sented as a “, . . formal mechanistic set of 


government institutions with the emphasis 
on its harmonious legitimate nature rather 
than as a vehicle for group struggle and 
change.” (1963:73). Abrams (1963) comes 
to a similar conclusion from his review of 
textbooks used in British schools: he notes 
tha: they often try to avoid mentioning non- 
benevolent occurrences such as economic 
slumps or industrial conflict, and where they 
cannot avoid them, the events are presented 
as “just happening” with no real attempt at 
explanation. Other studies have shown that 
schools also attempt to inculcate individual- 
ism and competitiveness in pupils; e.g., the 
child is taught that any form of achievement 
is gained at the expense of others (e.g. 
Henry, 1965; Friedenberg, 1963). It is of 
especial interest that the dominant values 
thus taught in schools are precisely the ones 
we Lave already noted as being present in 
adult working-class consciousness. Individ- 
ualism we saw expressed strongly in Table 1, 
while a strong preference for ties of nation- 
ality over class, was also evident in Table 2. 
Furthermore, Litt and Zeigler’s observations 
about teaching on the American political 
system enable us to trace back the origin of 
another supposed American core-value, belief 
in the legitimacy of the Constitution (see 
Dahl, 1967, for an assertion of the impor- 
tance of this value to American Jemocracy) 5 

We must be careful to specify the limits of 
this indoctrination. It is rarely direct, though 
the daily oath to the U.S, flag, or the grant- 
ing of holidays to children in Britain if they 
will cheer visiting royalty, clearly come into 
this category. More usually, dominant-devi- 
ant issues are not presented at all to children. 
Tke essential point is the “the realities of 
the political process” (to use Litt’s phrase) 
and the populist deviant tradition of the 
lower class are ignored in the classroom. 
Presumably the working class child learns 
the latter from his family and peers; ® cer- 


5 Respondents’ attitudes on this issue have not 
been analyzed here, as there is no comparable 
British issue. 

8 Though the evidence here is conflicting. Hess 
and Torney (1967) state that the families they in- 
vestigated also transmit nationalism and political 
benevolence, but Carter (1962) fimds that British 


working class families transmit a cynical populism. 
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tainly he experiences something of the former 
when he enters the world of work, so his 
manipulated socialization is only partial. We 
may aptly describe these socialization proc- 
esses aS the mobilization of bias (the phrase 
of Bachrach and Baratz, 1962). As the child 
gets older, he becomes increasingly cynical in 
his political and social attitudes (Hess and 
Easton, 1960; Hess, 1963; Greenstein, 1965), 
but he has difficulty in putting them into 
abstract terms. What. has been ignored in 
childhood is unlikely to be grasped in adult- 
hood, given working class difficulties with 
abstract concepts (cf. Bernstein, 1961; find- 
ings replicated by Hess and Shipman, 1965). 
Hence we can see agencies of political radi- 
calism, like the trade unions and the British 
Labour Party, struggling against their op- 
ponents’ ability to mobilize the national and 
feudal symbols to which the population has 
been taught to respond loyally in schools and 
in much of the mass media (McKenzie and 
Silver, 1968:245). Thus the most common 
form of manipulative socialization by the 
liberal democratic state does not seek to 
change values, but rather to perpetuate val- 
ues that do not aid the working class to inter- 
pret the reality it actually experiences. These 
values merely deny the existence of group 
and class conflict within the nation-state so- 
ciety and therefore, are demonstrably false. 

Thus there are strong suggestions that the 
necessary mixed model of social cohesion in 
liberal democracy should be based more on 
Marxist conflict theory than sociologists 
have usually thought. A significant measure 
of consensus and normative harmony may be 
necessary among ruling groups, but it is the 
absence of consensus among lower classes 
which keeps them compliant. And if we wish 
to explain this lack of consensus, we must 
rely to some extent on the Marxist theories 
of pragmatic role acceptance and manipula- 
tsve socialization. Of course, the existence of 
contrary harmonistic processes is feasible. 
Alongside coercive processes there may exist 
elements of voluntary deference, nationalism, 
and other components of normative integra- 
tion in liberal democracy. It is often difficult 
to distinguish the two. Yet sociologists can 
no longer assert that these elements produce 
value consensus between social members and 
value consistency within them. Thus what- 
ever “legitimacy” liberal democracy possess 
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is not conferred upon it by value consensus, 
for this does not exist. 

However, these results do not contradict 
all such affirmations of the legitimacy of 
social structure. Though I have demonstrated 
the existence of present-day false conscious- 
ness, this is insufficient as a total explana- 
tion of pragmatic role acceptance. For the 
reason why most working-class people do 
“accept” (in whatever sense) their lot and 
do not have consistent deviant ideologies, 
we must look back to the historical incor- 
poration of working-class political and in- 
dustrial movements in the 19th and 20th 
centuries within existmg structures. Dahl’s 
historical analysis would lead to the same 
conclusion as that of Marcuse, that the in- 
stitutionalization of class conflict has re ` 
sulted in a closing of the “political universe.” — 
But, of course, whereas Marcuse stresses 
that this process was itself dominated by 
the manipulative practices of the ruling 
dass? Dahl has stressed its elements of 
genuine and voluntary compromise. Clearly, 
the historical as well as the present-day 
theory must be a “mixed” one. Yet one ob- 
stacle to the development of a more precise 
mixed theory in the past has been the fail- 
ure of most sociologists to take the Marxist 
tradition in social theory seriously. In par- 
ticular, they have dismissed the crucial con- 
cept of “false consciousness” as bemg non- 
scientific. Yet in this paper we have seen 
fulfilled two of the preconditions for an 
empirically-grounded theory of false con- 
sciousness. Firstly, we saw quite clearly a 
conflict between dominant and deviant 
values taking place within the individual. 
Secondly, we found some evidence of the al- 
ternative precondition, the actual indoctri- 
nation -of dominant values. Thus the third 
precondition, the ranking of conflicting 
values by an analysis of “who gains and who 
loses” can be investigated, and some relevant 
suggestions have been made here. The central 
argument of this paper is that the debate be- 
tween harmonistic theories and Marxist 
theories must be an empirical one. The way 
is open to further empirical investigations. 


T For a rather more detailed and better argued 
statement of this, see R. Miliband, 1961. 
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THE POLITICAL ORIENTATION OF SKIDDERS: 
A MIDDLE-RANGE THEORY 
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Studies of the political behavior associated with downward mobility kave consistently found 
skidders in an intermediate position between the class of origin and the class of des‘ination. 
After a brief review of explanatory statements addressed to this finding, the present paper 
proceeds to discuss survey data from Italian society which produce an exception to it. A 
further review of literature reveals a number of speculative statements which anticipate the 
exception. A series of propositions generated on (Kr basis are tested cnd upheld by the 
survey data. The paper closes with an attempt to jormalizse our knowledge on downward 


mobility and political behavior. 


FEW studies and much speculation con- 
cerning the political behavior asso- 
ciated with intergenerational skidding 

have generally found the downwardly mobile 
in an intermediate position between the class 
of origin and the class of destination. For 
instance, Lipset and Bendix (1959:67-72) 
cite evidence from Norway, Germany, Fin- 
land, and the United States to demonstrate 
that intergenerational skidders prefer left- 
wing parties more frequently than members 
of the middle class do, but less often than 
their stable manual peers.t ‘ 

THE STATE OF THE EXISTING THEORY 

The explanation generally advanced for 
this finding employs some of the same vari- 
ables utilized to explain the political orien- 
tation of the upwardly mobile (cf. Lopreato, 
1967). On the one hand, emulation of the 
higher-status group that the skidder hopes 
eventually to rejoin, or refuses to believe 
he has left, is thought to buttress the beliefs 
and behaviors, including political conserva- 
tism, previously learned in a middle-class 
family. Particularly in a society where suc- 


.* This study is part of a larger project supported 
by grants from the Social Science Research Council 
and the National Science Foundation. 

. 1 Additional or related corroborative evidence 
may be found in Lipset, 1959:272-273; Wilensky 
and Edwards, 1959; Stacey, 1966; Sorokin, 1964: 
510; Blau, 1956:291; Lipset and Zetterberg, 1964: 
457; Janowitz, 1956; Kornhauser, et al, 1956:43; 
Centers, 1949:179-180; Maccoby, et al., 1954:34-35. 
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cess values ar2 stressed and the belief in an 
open-class structure is widespread, many a 
skidder will, as Wilensky and Edwards 
(19£9:217, 228) put it, “resist the status 
implications of downward mobility by deny- 
ing railure and striving to succeed.” That is, 
“Like a man falling from a skyscraper, our 
skidjer reaches not in the direction of his 
fall, but back up the structure.” 

On the other hand, the reality of a work- 
ing-class status is conducive to some adult 
resozializatior: into this class, whose normal 
behavior generally includes a left-wing po- 
litical orientation. Blau (1956:294) has ob- 
served that if the skidder associates with 
members of his former class, his inability 
to honor the social obligations proper to that 
class keeps alive his feelings cf deprivation 
and occupational failure. Per contra, if he 
ceases to associate with them in favor of 
people of his own standing, “he is socially 
permitted to forget how much more fortu- 
nate he could have been, and his occupation 
is not a sign of failure in this group.” As 
his associaticns shift, so does his political 
orientation. This process takes place over 
time, and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that WilenskEy and Edwards (1959:227) 
find older skidders to be less conservative 
than younger ones. In any case, it is a sort 


of “tug-of-wer” between the above two fac- 


tors—emulation and _ resocialization—that 
presumably results in a political orientation 
fall:ng somewhere between the two social 
classes. 


ORIENTATION OF SKIDDERS 


Our strategy in this paper is as follows: 
(1) presentation of an exception to the 
aforementioned finding; (2) a search in 
literature for possible clues to an explana- 
tion of this exception; (3) an empirical test 
of propositions generated on this basis; and 
(4) a brief formulation of theory. 


AN EXCEPTON 


Data. Our data are from a national sur- 
vey of 1,569 Italian adult males interviewed 
through the research facilities of DOXA, a 
private public opinion organization in Mulan. 


TABLE 1, THE POLITICAL ORIENTATION OF SEKIDDERS 
AND CLASSES OF ÖRIGIN AND DESTINATION 











Political Stable ° Stable 
Orientation Nonmanuals Skidders Manuals 

Left-wing” 29 56 505 
Conservative” 38 22 20 
Rejection of Political 

Parties * 22 16 17 
Respondent Is Unin- 

formed about, or 

Uninterested in, 

Politics? 10 5 13 
Totals * 99 99 100 
(N) (213) (73) (271) 





Note on No Anwers: 20 among Stable Nonman- 
uals, 2 among Skidders, and 20 among Stable Man- 
uals. Sample total: 599. 

* Includes the Communist and all Socialist Parties. 
These parties, though ideologically and program- 
matically different, are conventionally grouped to- 
gether. Our decision to follow convention is sup- 
ported by the distribution of specific preferences. 
Both Skidders and Stable Manuals, for instance, pre- 
fer the Communist Party around 16% of the time; 
again, taking the Socialist Parties together, Skidders 
choose them about 39% of the time, and Stable 
Manuals prefer them 35% of the time. 

* Includes Christian Democratic, Liberale, MSI. 
(Italian Social Movement), and Monarchist Parties. 
The specific distributions here are: each of the 
three categories chooses the Christian Democrats 
about 15% of the time; 15% of the Stable Non- 
manuals, and none of the other two categories, pre- 
fer the Liberale Party; each category chooses other 
center or right-wing parties about 7% of the time. 

° Comprises individuals who reject all political 


“Includes those who answer that they “do not 
know,” “do not understand politics,” or “are not 
interested in politics.” 

* The upwardly mobile are excluded in order to 
guard against the possible political influence of up- 
ward mobility. 

f Totals do not add up to 100 because of rounding. 


“Includes 1 case choosing the Republican Party. 
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In keeping with widespread practice, down- 
ward mobility is measured intergeneration- 
ally across the nonmanual-manual line, 
excluding the agricultural workers of both 
generations and those not in the labor force 
at the time of the interviews. 

Political orientation is measured in terms 
of responses to the following question: “In 
your opinion, which party in Italy has best 
at heart the interests of people like you?” 
For purposes of analysis, the preferential 
answers to this question have been collapsed 
into the traditional leftist-conservative 
dichotomy. 

Findings. Table 1, which compares skid- 
ders to the classes of their origin and desti- 
nation, shows that skidders im Italy do not 
exhibit the sort of political compromise that 
elsewhere finds them bestriding these two. 
social classes. Quite to the contrary, skid- 
ders surpass the old-timers of the working 
class in the frequency of both left-wing and 
conservative preferences. The leftist edge, 
however, is more pronounced than the con- 
servative edge. 

The: circumstance that makes possible the 
skidders’ dual lead over their fellow manuals 
concerns the fact that skidders are far less 
likely than either the nonmanuals or the 
manual old-timers to be politically ignorant 
or distinterested. From one viewpoint at 
least, this finding is somewhat surprising. 
Lipset (1959:208-209), for instance, argues 
that both upward and downward social mo- 
bility should imcrease political cross-pres- 
sures which bring about a reduced interest 
in politics. Indeed, data from election sur- 
veys in several countries indicate that 
individuals in the social class of their fathers 
are more likely to vote than those who are 
socially mobile (Allardt and Bruun, 1956). 
In a related area, it has been found that 
those that are mobile are less likely than 
the stable to belong to, or be active in, trade 
unions (Lipset and Gordon, 1953:493, Tan- 
nenbaum and Kahn, 1958:142-148). 

ANTICIPATIONS OF THE EXCEPTION 
IN THE LITERATURE 


We shall return to the above point pres- 
ently. In the meantime, we must inquire 
whether existing theory makes any provision 
at all for the empirical exception represented 
by Italian skidders. Indeed, it ts inspiring 
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to note that in a speculative vein the disci- 
pline has shown remarkable theoretical fore- 
sight. For instance, Wilensky and Edwards 
(1959:229) suggest that under certain 
“structural and cultural conditions,” skidders 
may be disposed to “more radical political 
adjustments” than those they discovered 
in their sample of American factory work- 
ers. Among such conditions are: (1) the 
insecurities of early industrialization, entail- 
ing “painful transformations from peasant 
to proletarian, rural to urban, alien to citi- 
zen”; (2) economic slump accompanied by 
“a wide-spread sense of declining opportu- 
nity”; and (3) cultural values which put a 
low emphasis on an open-class structure and 
the urgency of success. 

Elsewhere, Wilensky posits the idea that 
downward mobility in poor or newly de- 
veloping nations is apt to be conducive to 
political radicalism. In rich and highly 
developed societies, he argues, there are a 
plurality of status hierarchies that provide 
“consolation prizes” for the downwardly 
mobile. Not so in the poor nations. More- 
over, “. . . in rich countries [there] are 
the cultural correlates of economic growth, 
particularly a success ideology which ac- 
cents personal responsibility for work per- 
formance and job fate. Poor countries us- 
ually lack this ideology, so that the response 


to intergenerational or worklife ‘skidding’ is 


externalized; it is readily channeled into 
collective political protest. In rich countries 
the same skidding leads to self blame. . .” 
(Wilensky, 1966:124-125). 

Relatedly, Lipset (1959:253) contends 
that when the stratification system is seen 
as providing the means for individual suc- 
cess, the discontented will attempt to work 
their way up the social ladder within exist- 
ing structures. Conversely, when the dis- 
contented hold an image of a closed-class 
society, they are impelled to act for change 
through collective efforts, as provided by 
such interest groups as unions and leftist 
parties. On a similar key, in his critique of 
Marz’s theory of class conflict, Dahrendorf 
(1959:60) reasons that when mobility is 
a “legitimate expectation” of many people, 
instead of advancing their claims as mem- 
bers of interest groups, people are more 
likely to “compete with each other as in- 
dividuals for a place in the sun.” 
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The sizable body of literature concerning 
status inconsistency also has implications 
for the political behavior of skidders. So- 
cial mobility, regardless of direction, tends 
to intensify discrepancies among an indi- 
vidual’s various rank positions in given 
status hierarchies. This, in turn, implies a 
number of social and’ psychological prob- 
lems for the mobile individual (Blau, 
1956 290; Jackson, 1962, Durkheim, 1951: 
252-254; Sorokin, 1964:522-526). The 
resulting stress and uncertainty are mani- 
fested in many ways, one among them being 
extreme political behavior. Although the 
precise nature of the political correlates of 
status Inconsistency has been subject to 
lively debate, it has been often observed 
that swings to both extremes of the political 
spectrum are possible (cf. Lenski, 1954, 
1967; Rush, 1967). It would follow that 
where the discomforts of status inconsis- 
tency are compounded by the conviction or 
fear that status retrieval is not possible 
through individual effort, skidders are es- 
pecially apt to support political parties that 
advocate radical social changes. With re- 
spect to the Italian case in particular, it 
might be added that, given the Fascist de- 
bacle in the not too distant past, the prob- 
ability of right-wing extremism is lower than 
that of left-wing extremism. 

Explicit or implicit in all the above 
arguments concerning the possibility of 
radical politics on the part of the down- 
wardiy mobile are two basic assumptions: 
(1) sktdders wish to regain a middle-class 
Status; (2) they see no way in which this 
goal can be accomplished through the exist- 
ing social and economic structures. 

From this perspective, it now seems pos- 
sible to comprehend not only the Italian 
skidders’ frequent preference for left-wing 
parties but also their conspicuous interest in 
the politics of their society. Their relatively 
low frequency of political alienation, apathy, 
and ignorance, like their heavily leftist ori- 
entation, would seem io reflect deep griev- 
ances with the existing opportunity struc- 
tures and an inclination to invoke the help 
of parties specializing in attacks on those 
struccures to redress their grievances. An 
alternative explanation—that the skidders’ 
political alertness is due to their possibly 
high education—quickly comes to mind, 
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but can be just as quickly dismissed. While 
on the average skidders have had more 
years of schooling than their stable peers, 
they are far behind their class of origin 
in this respect. Specifically, 66% of the 
skidders have had no more than a grammar 
education, 34% claim some junior or high 
school training, and none have been to the 
university. The corresponding figures for 
the class of destination are 87, 13, and O 
percent, while for the class of origin they 
are 14, 52, and 34% respectively. 

Our interpretation is sustained by a school 
of thought which takes low rates of political 
interest and participation as. evidence of 
basic satisfaction with the status quo. 
Tingsten (1937:225-226), for instance, has 
interpreted a high vote turnout as a symp- 
tom of the decline of consensus, and others 
(cf. Hogan, 1945:275ff) have suggested 
that interest in politics varies inversely with 
pleasure experienced in other worthwhile 
activities, Our reasoning is also in accord 
with some studies of status inconsistency 
which reveal individuals suffering from status 
inconsistencies to be “activistic,” particu- 
larly where political issues are concerned 
(cf. Lenski, 1954). 


BASIS OF CONFIRMATION 


The arguments presented so far suggest 
a number of fruitful possibilities for re- 
search. Aside from such intricate “struc- 
tural” factors as level of industrialization 
and state of the economy, a number of at- 
titudes (or “feelngs”)} are indicated as pos- 
sibly determining the heavily leftist political 
orientation of skidders. They concern per- 
ceptions about: (1) the possibility of in- 
dividual success; (2) the possibility of 
fulfilling personal needs within existing struc- 
tures; (3) the presence or absence of dis- 
tributive justice in society; and (4) the 
closeness or openness of the class structure. 

Ideally, the logic of the case would re- 
quire cross-national analysis. The most 
basic problem is to determine whether one 
society’s skidders, who may be overwhelm- 
ingly leftist, differ appropriately from an- 
other society’s skidders, who are largely 
conservative, in terms of those factors which 
allegedly induce left-wing political behavior. 
Unfortunately, the data for this ideal pro- 
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cedure are not available at the present. 
However, a close approximation to it is 
possible. It entails an intranational com- 
parison between skidders on the one hand 
and their classes of origin and destination 
on the other. 

If such factors as a feeling of hopeless- 
hess with respect to individual success and 
a feeling that personal needs are not being 
satisfied by the existing structures are to 
be taken as causes of left-wing political 
preference, then it follows that skidders, 
who are more leftist than both their class 
of origin and their class of destination, 
should also exceed both classes in the fre- 
quency with which they hold these feelings. 
Further, we should expect skidders who 
exhibit such feelings to be more frequently 
left-wing than those who do not. 

In keeping with this reasoning, we shall 
proceed to examine the validity of the fol- 
lowing propositions, all of which are related 
to what is generally termed a “success ideo- 
logy” or to what may be antithetically 
termed a “limited-opportunity ideology.” 


1.a. Skidders are more likely than either the 
class of origin or the class of destination 
to feel that their chances to get ahead in 
life are not as good as those of other 
people. (We shall consider this a mea- 
sure of perception of the possibility of 
individual success. ) 

b. Skidders perceiving little possibility of 
individual success are more leftist than 
skidders perceiving a high possibility of 
such success. 

2.a. Skidders are more likely than either the 
class of origin or the class of destination 
to feel that in recent years there has been 
little or no progress in their society. 
(This will be taken as a measure of the 
degree to which one’s personal needs are 
thought to be fulfillable within existing 
structures.) 

b. Skidders who feel that their needs are 
not being satished within existing struc- 
tures are more leftist than skidders who 
consider such structures adequate to 
their needs. 

3.8. Skidders are more likely than either the 
class of origin or the class of destination 
to feel that when “things go well” in 
their society, the people to profit most 
are the rich and the powerful (the elites) 
rather than the people as a whole. (This 
is our measure of distributive justice.) 

b. Skidders who do not perceive distribu- 
tive justice are more leftist than skidders 
who do. 

Aa Skidders are more likely than either the 
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TABLE 2. SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF SEKIDDERS AND 
CLASSES OF ORIGIN AND DESTINATION 


Stable Stable 
Nonmanuals Skidders Manuals 


Social 
Attitudes 


la. Respondents’ Chances 
to Get Ahead in Life, 
Compared to Others: ° 


Better 32 24 25 
Same 59 53 56 
Worse 9 24 19 
Totals 100 101° 100 
(N) (133) (55) (180) 
2a. Recent Progress in 
Sociaty:” 
Good 55 30 44 
Some 35 39 32 
None 10 32 24 
Totals 100 101° 100 
(N) (142) (57) (186) 


3a. Who Profits from 
National Prosperity: ° 


Everybody 42 12 37 
Tae Elites 58 88 63 
Totals 100 100 100 
(N) (134) (50) (163) 


4a. Perception of Class 
Structure as: * 


Open 46 22 27 
Closed 54 78 73 
Totals 100 100 100 
(N) (129) (49) (165) 


Note on No Answers: Section 1-11 among Stable 
Nonmanuals, 2 among Skidders, and 10 among Sta- 
ble Manuals. Section 2—2 among Stable Nonmanu- 
als and 4 among Stable Manuals. Section 3—10 
among Stable Nonmanuals, 7 among Skidders, and 
27 among Stable Manuals. Section 4—15 among Sta- 
ble Nonmanuals, 8 among Skidders, and 25 among 
Stable Manuals. Sample total: 391. 

*“Tn comparison to others you know, your chances 
to get ahead in life are...” 

Pin your opinion, which of the following phrases 
best describes the social and economic progress of 
Italy during the last ten years?” The choices offered 
were “rapid progress” and “encouraging progress” 
(shown in this table together under “good”); “some 
progres3, but it could have been better” (herein 
shown under “some”); and “very slow progress,” 
“no progress at all,” “we have gone backwards” (all 
combined under none”). 

°“In your opinion, when things go well in Italy, 
who stands to profit most?” “Elites” includes the 
following spontaneous answers: capitalists, indus- 
trialists, entrepreneuers, merchants, bankers, em- 
ployers, the masters, the rich, the upper classes, the 
government, the ruling class, the politicians, the poli- 
ticians’ protegés. 

*“Tn your opinion, do those who belong to a 
given social class tend to avoid relations with per- 
sons belonging to another social class?” This question 
was open-ended and yielded a variety of “yes” an- 
svers (treated under “closed”) and “no” answers 
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class of origin or the class of destination 
to feel that people belonging to different 
social classes tend to avoid relations with 
one another. (We shall consider this a 
measure of the closeness or openness of 
the class structure.) 

b. Skidders who perceive a closed class 
structure are more leftist than skidders 
‘who perceive an open class structure. 


The findings in Tables 2 and 3, wherein 
the sample has been reduced to comprise 
only those who in Table 1 gave specific 
party preferences, show that in varying 
degrees all eight propositions hold true. The 
Table sections have been arranged to facil- 
itate reference to our research propositions. 
Beginning with Table 2, it may be noted 
that the downwardly mobile consistently 
exceed both the class of origin and the class 
of destination in the frequency of responses 
that reflect relatively limited opportunities. 
Thus, in the first place, they are more likely 
than stable manuals and nonmanuals to 
feel that their relative chances to get ahead 
in lif are poor (Section 1). Assuming, as 
earlier theoretical statements suggested, that 
skidd=rs are particularly anxious for success 
in order to recover their lost status, it is 
little wonder that they turn for help to 
parties advocating radical social change. As 
they see it, only a major transformation of 
the opportunity structure could retrieve 
them from the unwanted position to which 
they have fallen. 

It is fair to surmise, moreover, that the 
skiddzrs blame “the system,” if not exactly 
for their fall, then-at least for their con- 
tinued presence in the working class. It 
may 2e argued that merely perceiving one’s 
own chances for achievement as relatively 
poor is not sufficient to promote leftist po- 
litical behavicr if the chances of attainment 
are dzemed adequate for everyone in an ab- 
solute sense. In other words, it must be de- 
termined whether skidders perceive their 
opporiunities as absolutely limited or rela- 
tively limited. If the opportunity structure 
itself were perceived in a favorable light, it 
would be logically consistent for a person to 


(shown under “open”). Stricto sensu, this is not a 
question concerning the openness or closeness of the 
class structure. However, it may be argued that in 
practice this is one way in which the phenomenon is 
personally experienced. 

° Totals do not add up to 100 because of rounding. 
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maintain both that his chances are worse 
than those of other people ard that they are 
nonetheless adequate. Indeed, this type of 
thinking appears to be typical of people 
imbued with a strong success ideology. As 
such, it leads not to political dissension but 
to self-blame, or, if that is too painful, to 
an emphasis on the “more mystical and less 
sociological” workings of Fortune, Chance, 
and Lady Luck (Merton, 1957:147-148). 

The findings in Sections 2 and 3: clearly 
show that, much more than both nonman- 
uals and manuals, skidders perceive an ab- 
solute inadequacy of opportunities in their 
society as well as a relative disadvantage 
for themselves. In an era of rapid economic 
expansion, the downwardly mobile are the 
most apt to minimize or altogether negate 
all progress in their society (Section 2). 
Even more telling are the differences be- 
tween the skidders and the other two groups 
in their tendency to view the profits of their 


society as accruing overwhelmingly to those 


who already possess wealth, power, and 
prestige (Section 3). 

These findings put teeth in the assertion 
that skidders blame their society for their 
ill fortune—that, as Wilensky put it earlier, 
the response to skidding is externalized. The 
country, they seem to be saying, has not 
“progressed” very much in the first place. 
In the second place, the new riches, such as 
they are, have fallen into the coffers of those 
whose coffers were overflowing to begin 
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with. The social structure is lacking in dis- 
tributive justice. Leftist parties make this 
notion central to their programs. Predict- 
ably, Skidders are attracted to them. 

Finally, the findings in Section 4 show 
that skidders perceive the class structure 
as closed much more frequently than their 
class of origin and even somewhat more 
often than their class of destination. Their 
frustrations have come full circle. As pre- 
viously noted, a basic assumption of the 
theory here at work states that skidders 
wish to regain a middle-class status. But 
now they are telling us that their desire is 
being thwarted, All this highlights the like- 
lihood that skidders are disquieted by a 
strong sense of hopelessness and dissatis- 
faction with respect to existing structures 
and opportunities. 

Table 3 presents the findings required to 
show that an image of limited opportunities 
is more frequently associated with a leftist 
political orientation than is a success 
ideology. This part of the inquiry is critical, 
for it is a central point of the theory under 
examination that left-wing politics is de- 
termined by discontent with existing op- 
portunities. Given our particular focus on 
downward mobility, the four research prop- 
ositions previously stated in this connection 
concern the relationship between polstical 
orientation and perception of the opportun- 
sty structure in the case of skidders only. 
The ee at work, however, could have been 


TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE OF SE NONMANUALS, SKIppDERS, AND GrApLE Manvats Woo Are Ler-Wmo 
BY VARIOUS SOCIAL ATTITUDES 





Stable Stable 
Nonmanuals Skidders Manuals 
Social Attitudes % (N) % (N) % (N) 
1b. Respondents’ Chances to Get Ahead 
in Life, Compared to Others: 
Better 42 (43) 62 (13) 58 (45) 
Same or Worse 42 (90) 74 = (42) 76 (135) 
2b. Recent Progress in Society: 
Good 41 (78) 65 (17) 67 (82) 
Some or None | 45 (64) 75 (40) 76 (104) 
3b. Who Profits from National Prosperity: 
Everybody 23 (56) 67 (6) 55 (60) 
The Elites 59 (78) 75 (4) 81 (103) 
4b. Perception of Class Structure as: 
Open 42 (59) 64 (11) 53 (45) 
Closed 49 (70) 74 (38) 73 (120) 
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employed to state the same relationship 
regardless of class or mobility status. To 
clarify the point, the basic logic argues that: 
(1) a perception of limited opportunities 
disposes to a leftist political orientation; 
(2) such perception is more frequent among 
skidders than among members of the classes 
of origin and destination; hence (3) skidders 
are more frequently left-wing than these 
two social classes. 

Accordingly, Table 3 reports the relation- 
ship between political orientation and per- 
ception of the opportunity structure for the 
classes of origin and destination as well 
as for the skidders. The table shows a rather 
complex but enlightening picture. It may be 
‘roughly summarized by way of several brief 
statements. First, the trend is consistently 
in the direction predicted by the four re- 
search hypotheses: skidders who have a 
conception of limited opportunities are in- 
deed more likely to be left-wing than those 
who do not have such conception. Second, 
with a single exception (stable nonmanuals 
in 1.b.), the same relationship obtains also 
in the classes of origin and destination, and 
thus vindicates the underlying logic of the 
basic argument. Third, generally speaking, 
the relationship is strongest among stable 
manuals, somewhat weaker among skidders, 
and a great deal weaker among stable non- 
manuals. This finding probably indicates an 
unspecified class component of the relation- 
ship. That is, it is working-class people as 
a whole who are both more likely to have 
a conception of limited opportunities and 
more likely to react to it with remonstrative 
political behavior. The somewhat stronger 
relationship between a left-wing orientation 
and a limited-opportunity ideology among 
stable manuals than among skidders is a 
fact whose possible explanation escapes us 
here and which, unless it is accidental, can 
hopefully be explained by others in the 
discipline. 

The most important point about Table 
3, however, is that findings therein are 
fully comprehensible only in strict conjunc- 
tion with those in Table 2. Specifically, the 
findings in the two tables suggest an inter- 
action between a social-psychological set 
of factors (what we have conveniently 
termed “social attitudes”) and a specifically 
unknown set of factors (say, “situational” 
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factors) which “hide”? under the label of 
“downward mobility.” This interaction pro- 
duces an additive effect. It is this effect that 
shows up, in Table 2, that skidders most 
frequently hold an image of limited op- 
portunities, and, in Table 1, that they are 
most frequently left-wing in political orien- 
tation. In short, a perception of limited 
oppcrtunities disposes to left-wing politics, 
the more effectively so within the context 
of the workinz class. Such perception, how- 
ever, is more frequent among the down- 
wardly mobile than among members of the 
two mondes they bestride because, qua 
skidders, the former have more to be frus- 
trated about. 

This interpretation is supported by a 
number of additional facts, directly or in- 
directly bearing on the issue in question. 
For instance, if we elaborate our two-class 
scheme into a four-class one, the logic of 
the foregoing argument and findings invites 
the prediction that the greater the distance 
skidded, the greater the likelihood of hold- 
ing 2 left-wing political orientation. The 
data in Table 4 uphold the prediction. The 
table compares the political orientation of 
two different origin-levels of skidders and 
of the nonmanuals who, like the skidders’ 
fathers, have been divided into a lower 
stratum—consisting of routine office work- 
ers, petty merchants, and the like—and an 
upper stratumt—comprising all remaining 
nonmanuals. 

Den findings in this table are especially 
worthy of note. First, each origin-level of 
skidders is more often left-wing than its 
corresponding level among nonmanuals. 
Second, and more important, the rank order 
of the two levels with respect to left-wing 
orientation is reversed between nonmanuals 
and skidders. Quite contrary to expectation 
on the basis of political differences between 


2 Tis concerns the broader problem of causality 
in socology. Our position, in brief, is that being or 
not being mobile i itself is irrelevant to poltical be- 
havior. What is relevant is the personal experience 
of mobility, whica is to say that the mobile individ- 
ual must first “interpret” his mobility before it be- 
comes a factor in his political behavior. Needless to 
say, this experience is rich and varied, while our 
assessment of it in terms of four “social attitudes” 
is obv-ously only partial. In this sense, we speak of 
“situational” factors which “hide” under the label 
of mobility. 
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TABLE A THE POLITICAL ORIENTATION OF SKIDDERS AND NONMANUALS, BY KONOR OCCUPATIONAL 
LEVEL AND OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL op Sxrppers’ FATHERS . 


Skidders Nonmanuals 
i Political Sons of Upper Sons of Lower Upper Lower 
Orientation Nonmanuals Nonmanuials l Stratum Stratum 
Left-Wing 87 67 40 48 
Conservative 13 33 60 52 
Totals 100 109 100 100 
(N) (15) (42) (94) (50) 


the two nonmanual levels, the downwardly 
mobile children of upper nonmanuals are 
more frequently left-wing than the skidder 
children of lower nonmanuals. Hence, al- 
though in the absence of data on the poli- 
tics of fathers we cannot be certain about 
it,2 it would appear that the “high skidders” 
manifest a much greater departure from the 
political norm of their parents’ stratum than 
the “low skidders.” 

These findings, concerning what might be 
termed the intensity dimension of mobility, 
add considerable weight to the contention 
that left-wing political behavior among 
skidders reflects personal frustrations, dis- 


3 That is, although it is not very likely, it is en- _ 


tirely possible that skidders’ fathers are (were) just 
as left-wing as their sons. The lack of data on the 
political behavior of the fathers of socially mobile 
persons and the assumption in the literature that 
mobility has political “consequences” are two de- 
ficiencies in studies of the present type which, hope- 
fully, the discipline will strive to rectify. . 


appointments, and resentments against the 
existing order. Those whose frustrations 


: may be presumed to be the greatest, namely, 


those who catapulted downward most dra- . 
matically, are most readily inclined to sup- 
port radical changes in the status quo. The 
point can be seen more directly by further 
partialing the analysis of data in Table 4 
for subjects with different social attitudes, 

as in Table 5. 

Altnough, due to the all too scant num- 
bers in some cells, one must now proceed 
with special caution, Table 5 presents data 
that by necessity add to our confidence in 
the interpretation of the preceding table. 
The table shows two important findings. 
First, focusing on the ratio of success ide- 
ology to Lmited-opportunsty ideology, it is 
immediately clear that in three of the four 
cases of “social attitudes,” a success ideol- 
ogy is considerably less common among high 
skidders than among low skidders. So, for 


TABLE 5. Percertacs or Hisn Sxippers anp Low Skippers Woo Are Lerr-Wino, sy Various SOCIAL 


ATTITUDES 
High Skidders Low Skidders 
Social Attitudes % (N) Fo (N) 
Respondents’ Chances to Get Ahead 
in Life, Compared to Others: . 
Better 100 (1) 58 (12) 
Same or Worse 85 (13) 69 (29) 
Recent Progress in Society: 
Good 67 (3) 64 (14) 
Some or None 92 (12) l 68 (28) 
Who Profits from National Prosperity: i 
Everybody ; dë Sa 67 (6) 
The Elites 92 (12) 75. 4 (32) 
Perception of Class Structure as: 
Open 75 > (4) 57 (7) 
Closed 100 (7) 68 (31) 





Note: No Answers on Skidders as a whole are reported in Table 2. Totals of High Skidders and Low 


Skidders are reported in Table 4. 
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instance, those who among high skidders 
state that recent progress in society has 
been good are one-fourth as many as those 
who have a less rosy picture of recent prog- 
ress (3 as compared to 12). The corres- 
ponding ratio among low skidders is one 
to two (14 in comparison to 28). 

Second, high skidders holding an image of 
limited opportunities are more likely to be 
left-wing than their counterparts among the 
low skidders. For example, among high 
skidders 92% of those who acknowledge 
little or no recent progress in society are 
left-wing; the. corresponding figure among 
low skidders is only 68. In short, status 
frustrations appear to rise with the magni- 
tude of status fall. As a result, high skidders 
have a greater preference for left-wing 
parties even when perception of the op- 
portunity structure is controlled for. 

“Revolutionary Politics’ and Middle- 
Class Aspirations. Additional evidence in 
favor of the thesis that the left-wing politi- 
cal orientation of skidders is a reflection 
of status frustrations will also help cast 
light on an interesting theoretical question 
central to the present type of research, Al- 
most invariably, studies on the political 
correlates of social mobility are implicitly, 
if not explicitly, designed to show, on an 
_anti-Marxian key, the dissociative effect of 
mobility on the formation of classes. It 
may be recalled that downward mobility, 
in the form of the “pauperization” and 
' “proletarianization” of the “middle strata,” 
was considered by Marx a crucial mgredient 
in the allegedly rising class consciousness, or 
assoctaiiveness, of the working class. But 
up until the Italian exception treated in the 
present paper, the general finding had been 
clearly that downward mobility, while pos- 
sibly taking away from the political co- 
hesion of one class, did not add materially 
to that of another. 
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The present findings might now be in- 
terpreted as support for Marx’s thesis, Such 
interpretation would not be warranted. Our 
findings alter the form but not the substance 
of previous imdings. Consider the relation- 
ship betweer political orientation and class 
identification, as measured by a Centers- 
type questicn requiring self-placement in 


‘one of four classes: upper, middle, working, 
‘and lower. In the first place, skidders are 


significantly less likely to identify with the 
working and lower classes than their stable 


-peers..Where 63% of the downwardly mo- 


bile so (dente themselves, the correspond- 
ing figure for the manual old-timers is 75%. 


` But even more important is the finding, il- 


lustrated in Table 6, that those skidders 
who identify with the middle class hold an 
edge over thase identifying with the work- 
ing class in tae frequency of preference for 
left-wing parties. This fact is in marked 
contrast witk a general observation con- 
cerning the relationship between class iden- 
tification and politics (cf. Centers, 1949: 
120, 124; Eulau, 1956: 144-145) and with 
those findings in Table 6 which pertain to 
botk the class of origin and the class of 
destination. 

T> us, this apparently peculiar finding 
strongly suggests that, far from being in- 
duced by corsiderations of class solidarity, 
the “revolutionary politics” of skidders rep- 
reseits an individualized, pragmatic, and 
self-seeking calculation. The findmg con- 
veys, loud and clear, an old message about 
“the psychology of classes.” It forcefully 
echces that well-engineered four de force 
against Marxian idealism that an Italian 
sociologist produced around the turn of the 
century. Pecple, Pareto (1935: sections 
1220-1226) ergued, do not engage in “class 
behavior” for abstract reasons. They do so 
becéuse it is to their selfish interest. People 
do rot wish equality. They are merely “bent 


TABLE 6. THE PERCENTAGE OF STABLE NONMANUALS, SKIDDERS, AND MANUALS WHO Are Leer Wo BY 
Crass IDEN TIFICATION 


Stable Stable 
Nonmanuals Skidders Manuals 
Class Identification ` %  (N)*. o (N) oe (N) 
Middle Class 37 (103) 76 (21) 68 (47) 
Working Class 59 (39) 69 (36) 73 (143) 


a Two No Answers on the class identification question are excluded. 


ORIENTATION OF SKIDDERS 


on escaping certain inequalities not in their 
favour, and setting up new inequalities that 
will be in their favour, this latter being their 
chief concern.” In the process, they will sup- 
port those parties that offer the greatest 
promise, but will offer whatever explana- 
tions are “fashionable” for their actions. 
More recently, Lipset (1959:240) has 
restated the above notion on a broader 
plane. 
argues, “that men will arrange their impres- 
sions of their environment and themselves 


so as to maximize their sense of being su-- 


perior to others.” This tendency appears in- 
deed to be an important component in the 
Italian skidders’ interest in leftist politics, 
The following data are especially revealing 
in this respect. When asked, in conjunction 
_with an open-ended question on self-place- 
ment; what occupational categories they 
would include in their own social class, 
skidders manifested a far stronger tendency 
than their stable peers to deny membership 
to those occupations in the lowest reaches of 
the status hierarchy and to extend it, in- 
stead, well up the top of the hierarchy to 
managerial and professional positions. 


CONCLUSIONS AND FORMULATION OF THEORY 


Although at times rather tenuously, our 
findings consistently vindicate the theoreti- 
cal foresight of scholars who have speculated 
about possible exceptions to the repeated 
observation that the downwardly mobile, 
within a two-class scheme, take political posi- 
tions intermediate to the two social classes. 

Relative to the United States and many 
other Western European countries, Italy is 
fairly new on the industrialization circuit. 
As a result, though current opportunities 
in that country, as measured by mobility 
rates, are roughly comparable to those in 
other industrial societies (Lopreato, 1965), 
Italians appear to suffer from what might 
be termed a lag in perception concerning 
the richness of opportunities in their so- 
ciety. Moreover, as La Palombara (1964:31) 
has noted, “. . . changes which in many 
other countries required several decades of 
evolution have taken place in Italy in just 
a few years. These changes .. . brought in 
their wake the kinds of social transforma- 
tions and problems that now have a greater 


“It seems logical to assume,” he 
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impact on Italian society than did previous 
centuries of gradual development.” 

One of these problems is no doubt an 
impatient expectation, fostered and strength- 
ened in the masses by very active political 
ideologies, that changes could in fact be 
faster and more equitable. To many, the 
“econothic miracle” which began in the mid 
1950’s has been tarnished by too many en- 
during deficiencies. Among these are: (1) 


.the’ persistent tendency of employers to 
treat workers in a condescending and 


paternalistic fashion, together with their 
continuing refusal to fully accept labor 
unicns as legitimate bargaining equals 
(La Palombara, 1964:40); (2) persistent . 
poverty and underemployment, if not un- 
employment, “in the midst of plenty”; (3) 
tenaciously high prices for many modern es- 
sentials, which must, therefore, continue to 
be treated as luxuries; (4) frequent public 
scandals involving enormous graft; (5) a 
blunderous or inept public bureaucracy that 
obstinately refuses to be “reformed” de- 
spite ministerial efforts to that effect; and 
above all (6) a long series of residential, 
legal, and occupational abuses against mil- 
lions of people uprooted by an expanding 
economy from rural surroundings and trans- 
planted m the teeming industrial cities of 
the North (Compagna, 1959). 

Under such conditions, public suspicion 
and resentment are rampant, and political 
attacks against established structures and 
powers continue to flourish. Skidders, who 
are no doubt particularly eager to ameliorate 
their conditions, are especially frustrated by 
the privations and strains of their situation. 
As a result, they are readily attracted to 
parties of the left, which specialize in at- 
tacking existing structures and in promising 
better opportunities for the less fortunate. 

Formulation of Theory. We shall con- 
clude by concisely stating the logical struc- 
ture of what may properly be termed a 
middle-range theory of downward mobility 
and political behavior. Until such time as 
new findings and new advances in general 
theory will suggest a reformulation, the 
following construct may serve as a guide 
for further research: 


Given a middle-class-working-class structure 
ir which conservative political behavior is 
normal to the middle class, and leftist polit- 
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ical behavior is normal to the working class; 
1. Associated with a status in each class are 

pressures to espouse political ideologies 
appropriate to the class. That is, if there 
is downward mobility, then the newcomers 
in the working class are likely to be sub- 
ject to political resocialization into the 
class. 

. 2, Men, however, are influenced by superior 

' “status, in the sense that they tend to emu- 

late behavior that gives them a sense of 
superiority over others. Thus, skidders are 
likely to emulate the political orientation 


of their more prestigious class of origi, ` 
>` Lenski; G. E. 


thereby mitigating the force of resocializa- 

tion to which they are subjected as mem- 

bers of the working class, 

3. Therefore, the normal political behavior of 
skidders is intermediate between the class 
or origin and the class of destination. 

4. However, the efficacy of the resocialization 
factor varies inversely with the strength 
of the success ideology which: 

‘ a, underscores individual responsibility for 

both failure and success; 

b. promotes the hope of class re-ascent by 
accentuating the reality of existing op- 
portunities; 

c. asserts the reality of distributive justice. 

5. It follows that: 

a. If skidders hold a strong success ideol- 
ogy, they are likely to resemble their 
class of origin in political behavior; 

b. conversely, if they have an. image of 
limited opportunities, they are likely to 
resemble politically their class of destina- 
tion. 
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SOCIAL ORIGINS, EDUCATIONAL CONTEXTS, AND 
CAREER MOBILITY * 


CAROLYN CUMMINGS PERRUCCI AND ROBERT PERRUCCI 


Purdue Universit 


The primary concern of this paper is the question of whether or not, and under what con. 
ditions, the ascriptive factor of social origins influences career mobility. Effects of social 
origins, academic achievement, work-place size, and occupational values on post-college career 
mobility of two samples of engineering graduates are considered. Findings indicate no rela- 
tionskip between social origins and career mobility after adjustment for intervening variables 
of grades, values, and degree level. Grades, educational level, and work values are related 
to selected mobility measures. College selectivity is introduced into the analysis to examine 
tts role upon career mobility for a national sample of engineering graduates. In general, 
grades and school selectivity are directly related to mobility, but social origins are directly 
related to- career mobility only among engineers with high grades from highly selective 


colleges. 


(CONSIDERABLE body of work in the 
area of social stratification has been 
concerned with isolating factors 
which aid or inhibit social mobility. It has 
been found that both individual values and 
a relatively low level of aspiration may 
operate as internal constraints upon moti- 
‘vation, thus lowering the probability that 
an available opportunity structure will be 
utilized (Hyman, . 1953; Rosen, 1956; 
Crockett, 1962; Straus, 1962}. Other 
factors external to the individual such as 
family structure, school climate, and com- 
munity structure also serve as important 
‘structural channels ‘for the communication 
of values and aspirations promoting mo- 
bility <Strodtbeck, 1958; Wilson, 1959; 
Sewell, 1964; Rogoff, 1961). 
The distribution of internal and external 
constraints in the ‘larger society has been 
used To demonstrate that initial position 


“* Revision of a paper presented at the annual 
meeting ‘of the American Sociological Association, 
August, 1967, This paper was prepared in con- 
nection with a National Science Foundation sup- 
‘ported project “Organizations, Careers’ and Pro- 
fessiondl Performance” (GS-1168). ‘The authors 
would also like to thank ‘Bruce E Eckland for his 
helpful -suggestions on an earlier draft of this 
‘paper. 


in the Stratification system provides differ- 


ential access to, and utilization of, the 


means for achieving mobility. Research 
guided ‘by this proposition indicates that 
youth of relatively low social origins are 
less likely to finish high school (Cervantes, 
1965; Miller, 1964), undertake a college- 
oriented curriculum (Hollingshead, 1947; 
Stinchcombe, 1964), and go to college 
(White, 1952). 

Much less attention has been devoted to 
the continuing effects of ascriptive factors 
for the performance of persons in College 
and in their post-college careers. This ne- 


‘glect may be due to the assumption that 
‘once -access to higher education is realized, 
‘such criteria as ability become the main 
-determinants of college and fpost-college 


performance. However, corresponding to the 
larger and more representative enroliments 
in colleges, there is diversity of aspiration, 


. motivation, economic and social level within 


the student population. There is evidence 


that students who leave college without ob- 
‘taining degrees are most likely to be from 


lower socioeconomic origins -(Eckland, 
1964). The continued influence of ,ascrip- 
tive factors during the :careers of college 
graduates has also ‘been pointed out. by 
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Berelson (1960), Caplow and McGee 
(1961), and Hargens and Hagstrom (1967). 
Some of these findings may indicate that 
as higher education has become more 
“open,” im the sense of admitting many 
more students of relatively low social ori- 
gins, it also has introduced new ascriptive 
elements in the form of class-based career 
choices and class-based colleges and uni- 
versities. , 

In an earlier study of intraoccupational 
mobility among engineers, some of the 
changing patterns of stratification in higher 
education were examined by determining 
whether rewards in an occupation were dif- 
ferentially distributed according to the so- 
cial origins of the persons in that occupation 
(R. Perrucci, 1961). The sample for the 
study consisted of engineering graduates in 
1911-1950 from a large Midwestern uni- 
versity. The engineers were grouped into 
three graduation periods: 1911—1930, 1931- 
1940, and 1941—1950. Within each period 
the degree of association between the oc- 
cupation of the engineer’s father and the 
occupational position of the engineer him- 
self was determined. In all three time peri- 
ods there was a significant relationship be- 
tween father’s occupation and position of 
son. Engineers of higher social origins were 
more likely to occupy positions which re- 
_ flected higher prestige, power, and income 
within the engineering profession. Also im- 
portant was the finding that social origins 
were more closely associated with the en- 
gineer’s job position among the more recent 
graduates than among the earlier graduates. 

The present paper extends the analysis 
of the impact of social origins upon career 
success of college graduates by examming 
data from graduates of two Pacific universi- 
ties and from a national sample of engineer- 
ing graduates. In this analysis, several vari- 
ables which could theoretically modify 
conclusions drawn from earlier findings con- 
cerning social origins and success are intro- 
duced. It is possible, for example, that the 
apparent class-related patterns of success 
among Midwest engineers were due not only 
to social origins but also to differences in 
ability or success orientation (values). 
School (college) selectivity emerges as an- 
other important variable for the following 
two reasons. First, selectivity is a factor in 


the general prestige of colleges and uni- 
vers:ties, and with increasing enrollments 
in xigher education, prestige of degree- 
granting institution, as well as attainment 
of a degree per se, May assume increasing 
importance ior relative success among col- 
lege graduates. Second, it provides some 
control for equivalence of grades essential 
for the examination of effects of achieve- 
ment factors (indexed herein by grades) on 
success for a national sample of college 
gracuates. Moreover, the organizational 
contexts in which engineers’ careers typi- 
cally unfold may vary in the amount of 


emphasis put upon ascriptive factors rela- 


tive to achievement factors in both hiring 
and promotion practices. Larger work or- 
ganizations are generally more formal in 
nature, and they tend to utilize universal 
selection and promotion criteria (Adams, 
1954). Given this assumption of a rational 
setting, it is expected that engineering grad- 
uates of lower social origins will experience 
a higher rate of career mobility in larger 
organizations than smaller ones. 

The earlier study of Midwest engineer- 
ing graduates was also limited in that it 
used only one measure of success, namely, 
movement into upper managerial positions. 
There may be a class bias in such a measure 
in that engineers of lower social origins may 
have less interest in career paths that lead 
to management but prefer to pursue ca- 
reers that continue on the “technical” 
side of engineering (Trow, 1958). To allow 
for the possibility of different career paths, 
five measures of success are now used as 
dependent -variables. Of these, mcome and 
level of supervisory responsibility clearly 
represent success in the societal status struc- 
ture. The other success measures of tech- 
nical responsibility and involvement in 
professional activities refer to levels of 
achievement that are internal to the organi- 
zation or the profession and do not nec- 
essarily confer prestige in the larger society. 


1 Fable 3 shows some degree of association be- 
twe2n the societal and organization-profession 
success measures. Technica] responsibility, for ex- 
ample, is more highly associated with income than 
is stpervisory responsibility. Similarly, the moder- 
ate positive association between involvement in 
processional activities and societal success measures 
does not support the argument that professional 


interest and involvement are a compensation for 


Al 
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The specific objectives of the first part 
of this paper are to examine the effects of 
social origins, occupational values, amount 
of formal education, college grades and size 
of work organization on five different mea- 
sures of career mobility for a sample of 
Pacific university graduates. The second 
part of the paper is additionally concerned 
with the role of school (college) selectivity 
as a factor influencing post-college career 
mobility of a national sample of engineering 
graduates. 


DESIGN AND ANALYSIS 


The population for the first study con- 
sists of recipients of Bachelor of Science 
degrees in engineering, from 1947 through 
1961, from two Pacific universities (Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles and Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley). Using 
stratified random sampling procedures, 55 
graduates of each of the 15 classes from 
both universities were selected to receive 
a mail questionnaire. Of the 1,595 engineers 
sampled, 1,360 had current addresses in 
alumni files, professional registers, or tele- 
phone directories. Of the 1,360 who re- 
ceived a questionnaire, 952 (70%) returned 
them completed. 

The variables in the analysis are as fol- 

lows: 
Socto-economic Status: The occupations of 
graduates’ fathers at the time respondents 
were in college were classified according 
to Dumcan’s Socioeconomic Status Index 
(Reiss, 1961). With a possible range of 
prestige scores from 0 through 99, fathers’ 
occupations which ranged between 0-39 
were classified as low, those between 40-69 
as medium, and those between 70-99 as 
high. 

This socioeconomic index predicts the 
percentage of “excellent” or “good” NORC 
prestige ratings received by occupations in 
the detailed classification of the 1950 Cen- 
sus of Population. The dividing point (39) 


downward mobility or “dead-end” careers (see 
Goldner and Ritti, 1967 for a discussion of this 
view). Some preliminary analysis of career pat- 
terns among the present sample of engineers 
further indicates that involvement in professional 
activities precedes movement into upper supervisory 
positions, suggesting the existence of a close con- 
nection between professional and societal success. 
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between low, as opposed to medium and 
high status, approximates the often used 
manual-nonmanual occupational dichotomy. 
Occupational Values: Measures of the im- 
portance of six characteristics associated 
with work roles were used as indices of 
occupational values. Each respondent in- 
dicated the importance on a four-point scale 
of each of the following conditions: (1) 
“Permit me, to be creative and original”; 
(2) “Provide an opportunity to contribute 
to basic scientific knowledge”; (3) “Enable 
me to look forward to a stable secure fu- 
ture”; (4) “Give me a sense of job security 
due to my technical attainments’; (5) 
“Provide a chance to earn a good deal of 
money”; (6) “Give me social status and 
prestige” (taken from Rosenberg, 1957). 
The first two items fall along a dimension 
of intrinsic work orientation; the middle 
two items reflect security values; and the 
final two items fall along an extrinsic-reward 
dimension. 
Academic Achievement: One index of aca- 
demic achievement was respondents’ grades 
in the last two years of their undergraduate 
work. Grades of “Mostly A” to “Mostly B” 
were classified as high achievement, while 
“About half B and C” to “About C and D” 
grades were classified as relatively low. A 
second measure of academic achievement 
was obtained by classifying respondents ac- 
cording to highest academic degree ob- 
tained. A bachelor’s degree and a bachelar’s 
degree with some additional graduate work 
were classified as low achievement, while a 
master’s degree and doctorate were classi- 
fied as high. 

The validity of the self-reported grades 
was checked against registrar’s records for 
a subsample of 180 graduates. The correla- 
tion of self-reported grades and college rec- 
ords was .86. 

Organizational Size: One index of organiza- 
tional size was based on the total number 
of employees in organizations where re- 
spondents worked. Organizations with fewer 
than 5,000 employees were classified as 
small; those with 5,000 or more employees, 
as large. A second size index was based 
upon the number of persons in the im- 
mediate engineering group where respondents 
were employed. Work groups of ten or fewer 
engineers were considered small, while groups - 
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of over ten engineers were classified as 
large. 

Success: Five different measures of success 
_were used: two salary measures, degree of 
technical responsibility, degree of supervis- 
ory responsibility, and extent of partici- 
pation in professional activities. One salary 
measure was average monthly salary for 
1962; the other, gross annual income for 
1961, including all professional fees, rental 
and subsistence allowances, honoraria, roy- 
alties, bonuses, etc. The scale of technical 
responsibility had eight levels, ranging from 
minor data compilation and routine tests 
through the establishment of technical 
policies for all operations in the organiza- 
tion. The scale of supervisory responsibility 
contained nine levels, ranging from no re- 
sponsibility to holding the topmost admin- 
istrative position in the organization. The 
fifth measure of success was professional 
behavior, which was measured with a list 
of eleven professional activities such as dis- 
cussing and reading about new engineering 
developments, taking engineering courses, 
writing and presenting technical papers, 
and attending professional meetings. These 
items formed a Guttman scale, meeting the 
minimum requirement of .90 reproducibility. 
Analysts Procedures: In order to determine 


Social Origins as first 
classification variable Salary 1961 
Second classification variable 

1. Creativity value 
. Contributing to Knowl- 

edge value 
3. Job security value 
4, Secure future value 
5. Money value 
6 
7 


KA 


. Status and prestige value 
. Number of employees in 
organization 
8. Number of employees in 
immediate work group Ch 
9. Educational level 
10. College grades 


Gross Annual Average Monthly 
Salary 1962 


the relative importance of social origins, 
academic achievement, occupational values 
and organizational size for success within en- 
gineering, while partialing out the effect of 
work. experience, 50 two-way analyses of 
covariance were used. For simplicity in ex- 
planation, these 50 analyses may be viewed 
as ten sets of five ANOCOV problems, with 
social origins always as one of the two class- 
ification (independent) variables, length of 
work experience as the covariate, and five 
measures of success In engineering as vari- 
ates (dependent variables.) The second 
classification variable was one of the ten 
measures of academic achievement, values, 
and organizational size. For each ANOCOV, 
individual “F” tests for differences between 
adjusted means were computed. 


FINDINGS 


Social Origins, Occupational Values and 


Success 


From Figure 1 one can see that 13 of 
the 50 tests are significant at the .10 level 
or better. A significant overall F indicates 
that one or both classification variables 
and/or the interaction between the two is 
related to the variate (after correcting for 
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FIGURE 1. SIGNIFICANT OVERALL F’s ror Tew Sets or Frye, Two-ractorn ANALYSES OF COVARIANCE 
Cem SOCIAL ORIGINS aS THE First CLASSIFICATION VARIABLE AND TEN OTHER ITEMS as 
SECOND CLASSIFICATION VARIABLES, LENCTH or Werk EXPERIENCE as COVARIATE AND 
Five Success MEASURES A3 VARIATES 


*p<.10 
**¥ p< .05 
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the effect of the covariate. The largest 
number of significant F’s in the analyses of 
covariance occurs with level of technical re- 
sponsibility as the career success measure. 
When participation in professional activities 
is the success measure, there are three signifi- 
cant overall F’s. There also appear to be 
different sets of classification variables re- 
sponsible for the variations observed regard- 
ing the five success measures. 

In order to identify the variables respon- 
sible for overall significance, individual F 
tests were made between adjusted variate 
means for each classification variable across 
and within levels of a second classification 
variable. Table 1 contains the adjusted 
variate means and results of individual F 
tests for the eight significant analyses 
of covariance involving an occupational 
value as the second classification variable. 
Of these eight, half involve the societal 
success measures of Income and supervisory 
responsibility, while the other half involve 
organization-profession success. A dominant 
pattern to emerge from this table is the lack 
of evidence of a significant relationship be- 
tween level of social origins and success. 
The main contribution to the significant 
overall F’s shown in this table apparently 


2 Covariance analysis consists of overall F tests 
(Figure 1) with selected comparisons between 
means two at a time (Tables 1 and 2). An overall 
F ratio consists of the adjusted mean square for 
subsamples divided by the adjusted error mean 
square. The F ratio provides a test of the hypothe- 
sis that between-group variation is nil, after the 
criterion data have been adjusted for the linear 
trend on the covariate (Winer, 1962). A more 
complete two-way analysis of covariance testing 
for the significance of main effects and interaction 
(after correction for regression) with unequal cell 
frequencies could not be conducted with available 
computer programs. For analyses of covariance in 
which there are overall significant F’s, evidence of 
the presence or absence of interaction effects is 
obtained from graphs (not included here) on 
which are plotted adjusted variate means for each 
classification variable across and within levels of 
the second classification variable. Interaction is 
indicated by nonparallel lines on the graph. For 
example, when there is a significant difference in 
adjusted variate means for engineers with high 
and low emphasis on a value item at either one 
or two (but not all three) levels of social origins, 
the lines in the group are not parallel, and we as- 
sume that the interaction effect is statistically 
significant, 
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comes from the value variables and an in- 
teraction between social origins and occu- 
pational values. Looking first at the value 
variables, one sees a statistically significant 
difference between those who did and those 
who did not subscribe to selected occupa- 
tional values for success. Specifically, with 
respect to intrinsic work values, endorsement 
of the creativity value is positively related 
to monthly salary and technical responsi- 
bilty; and endorsement of the knowledge 
value is positively related to participation 
in professional activities. Engineers who 
highly value job security occupy positions 
which involve relatively lower levels of 
technical and supervisory responsibility; 
and those who value job security tend to 
have less supervisory responsibility. With 
regard to extrinsic work values, those who 
highly value money earn more money per 
month, and those who value status tend to 
hold positions of higher supervisory respon- 
sibility.’ 

No pattern is found with respect to the 
interaction effect of social origins and oc- 
cupational values for success. Security values 
tend to have a negative effect upon the 
success measures, but this effect is uneven 
across the levels of social origins. For ex- 
ample, the engineer of middle social origins 
who subscribes to security values does not 
experience the same negative effects upon 
his career success as does the engineer of 
low or high origins. In each case, the se- 
curity-oriented middle class engineer is 
more successful than the lower or upper ori- 
gin engineer of similar value inclinations. 
This may suggest that the concept of se- 
curity has different meanings across levels 
of social class, and that a security orienta- 
tion in the middle class may be a positive 
resource, while in the lower and upper 
classes it is an inhibiting factor regarding 
career success. 

There is also a significant interaction ef- 
fect between social origins and creativity 
value; between social origins and money 
value; and social origins and status value; 
but no general pattern can be discerned. 


3 The value items cannot be treated as preceding 
variables in the strictest sense; it is possible that 
the work values of the respondents are the result 
rather than the cause of different success patterns. 
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CAREER MOBILITY 


Soctal Origins, Organization Size, and Aca- 
demic Achievement and Success 


Table 2 shows the adjusted variate means 
and the results of individual F tests for the 
five significant analyses of covariance in- 
volving organizational size and academic 
achievement as the second classification 
variables. In four of five analyses the suc- 
cess measures involve achievement in the 
organization or profession rather than the 
societal success measures. Once again there 
ig no evidence of a significant relationship 
between level of social origins and success. 
The main contribution to the overall signifi- 
cant F’s shown in Table 2 is apparently 
from the organization size variables, the 
academic achievement variables, and an 
interaction between social origins, organiza- 
tion size, and academic achievement. 

Turning to the effect of organization size 
upon success, there is a statistically signifi- 
cant difference in success between graduatés 
employed in large and small organizations. 
Engineers in larger organizations hold posi- 
tions of higher technical responsibility than 
those employed in small organizations. On 
the other hand, work group size does not 
reveal differential success between those in 
large versus small work groups; the ex- 
istence of a work group size effect, reflected 
in a significant overall F, suggests that the 
observed differences in success are due al- 
most entirely to the interaction between 
social origins and work group size. 

Educational level and college grades are 
the two measures of academic achievement 
used as classification variables. Despite the 
importance of higher education in holding 
relatively high paying and prestigeous posi- 
tions in American society, educational level 
is directly related to only one measure of 
success in this study—extent of participa- 
tion in professional activities. Results of 
individual F tests between adjusted variate 
means for those high and low on education 
indicate that engineers who have a high 
level of formal education participate in more 
professional activities than those less well 
educated. Jt can be seen from the individual 
tests between levels of social origin that the 
relationship between educational level and 
professional activities holds for engineers 
of low and high, but not medium, social 


origins. 
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With respect to the effect of college 
grades upon success, two overall F’s are 
significant: (1) level of technical responsi- 
bility and (2) professional activities. Con- 
trary to results of some earlier studies (Le 
Bold et al., 1960; AT & T., 1962), no rela- 
tionship is found between college grades 
and elther of the salary success measures. 

An F test between adjusted variate means 
for engineers with high and low college 
grades reveals that the more able students 
attain a higher level of technical responsi- 
bility than do the less able students. This 
relationship between grades and later suc- 
cess in engineering holds only for respon- 
dents of high, but not low or medium, social 
origins. Results of the individual F tests 
also indicate that engineers with high col- 
lege grades participate in a significantly 
greater number of professional . activities 
than do those with low grades. The relation- : 
ship between grades and professional ac- 
tivities holds for low and high, but not 
medium, social origin respondents. The “un- 
evenness” of the effect of grades across 
levels of social origins indicates again the 
role of interaction between the two classifi- 
cation variables in influencing success. 


Educational Settings and Career Success 


The particular finding of the study of 
Pacific engineers, which is of special interest 
at this point, is the absence of any signifi- 
cant relationship between social origins and 
success, and this is contrary to the results 
of the previous study of Midwest engineer- 
ing graduates. The absence of a relationship 
between social origins and success after 
adjustment for grades, values, and educa- 
tional attainment suggests that social origins 
exerts a direct influence on these intervening 
variables: which in turn exert a direct in- 
fluence on the success measures. When the 
intervening variables are absent from the 
analysis, as in the Midwest study, the rela- 
tionship between social origins and success 
appears to be stronger. This interpretation 
would be especially plausible if social ori- ` 
gins and the intervening variables were cor- 
related in one sample but not in the other. 

Further theoretical explanation of the 
origins-success relationship may be obtained 
from an examination of differences in col- 
leges and in student bodies on such factors, 
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‘CAREER MOBILITY 


as the selectivity of the school and its rela- 
tive prestige as an institution of higher ed- 
ucation. Some of these differences may be 
partly responsible for the contrasting find- 
ings discussed above. For example, the 
Pacific universities are more selective with 
respect to academic credentials of incom- 
ing students and also have higher prestige 
ratings than the Midwest sample (Astin, 
1965; Cartter, 1966). Under conditions of 
rigorous selection standards, it is expected 
that there will be less differential among 
socioeconomic groups in characteristics 
which aid or inhibit career mobility. 

With respect to mobility models, in an 
open-achievement reward system, it is ex- 
pected that in more selective schools the 
association between social origins and 
career success will be weaker than in less 
selective schools. On the other hand, given 
a closed-ascriptive reward system, we would 
expect to find social origins mfluencing 
mobility regardless of academic achievement 
or school selectivity. 

With this view of the role of school 
selectivity In mind, data regarding social 
Origins, academic achievement, school se- 
lectivity, and career mobility patterns were 
collected from a sample of 4,000 engineering 
graduates who were subsampled from within 
a national sample of 150 industrial and gov- 
ernmental organizations.* The five measures 
of career mobility, and the measures of aca- 
demic achievement are identical to those 
used in the Midwest and Pacific studies. 
The social origins measure is father’s occu- 
pation, the same measure used in the Mid- 


tFor the details of the ae design see R. 
Perrucci et al., 1966. 
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west study but not the Pacific study, which 
used Duncan’s SES scale. 

The measure of school selectivity is ob- 
tained from an existing ranking system of 
American colleges and universities (Astin, 
1965), using the mdex of the total number 
of highly able students who want to enroll 
at a college divided by the number of fresh- 
man admitted. The index is provided in the 
form of T-scores ranging from 20 to 85. 
Based largely on a frequency distribution 
of the scores, 20-56 is considered low selec- 
tivity and 57—85, high selectivity. 

Table 3 gives an indication of the as- 
sociations among the ten variables used in 
the study of the national sample. The bi- 
variate associations indicate that academic 
achievement variables (grades and degree 
level) are more highly associated with the 
career success measures than either social 
origins or school selectivity.” These bivari- 
ate associations, however, do not permit an 
examination of the combined influence of 
social origins, academic achievement, and 
school selectivity upon career mobility. A 
multivariate analysis of these factors is pre- 
sented in Table 4. 

Within each social origin category, col- 
lege grades are directly related to success 


3 The findings here are similar to those reported 
by Eckland (1965). However, contrary to Eck- 
land’s expectations and our own, class origin is 
not strongly associated with where one goes to 
college (at least in terms of selectivity and pres- 
tige). This may be because engineering schools 
exclude both the very selective and the least 
selective liberal arts colleges. In a ‘personal com- 
munication, Eckland reports obtaining a correla- 
tion of .29 between father’s education and the 
selectivity of the college attended by the son; this 
is higher than our obtained gamma of .11 or 
Pearson’s r of .13. 


TaBLeE 3. GAMMA MATRIX OF BACKGROUND, ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT, SCHOOL SELECTIVITY 
AND CAREER MOBILITY VARIABLES 
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CAREER MOBILITY 


in. terms of all five measures. College se- 
lectivity is also directly related to success, 
especially for salary and technical responsi- 
bility. Selectivity seems to have a much 
greater effect upon salary and technical 
responsibility for engineers of high as com- 
pared to low social origins. 

The relationship between social origins 
and success within each of the grade-selec- 
tivity groups is of special interest. The effect 
of social origins is most pronounced among 
high grade students from highly selective 
colleges; for four of the five success mea- 
sures the social origins-success association 
is significant at the .10 level or less. In three 
of four instances the relationship is direct, 
with engineers from high social origins earn- 
ing more money, holding: positions of greater 
technical responsibility and engaging in 
more professional activities. In the other 
instance, the relationship is curvilinear with 
engineers from middle social origins occupy- 
ing positions of greatest supervisory respon- 
sibility.® 

An effect of social origins on success for 
high grade students from less selective col- 
leges is less apparent; only two of the five 
relevant statistical tests show significant 
associations, and both of these concern a 
curvilinear relationship with the middle 
origin respondents having highest annual 
salary and greatest supervisory responsi- 
bility. For the two remaining grade-selec- 
. tivity groups (low grades-high selectivity 
and low grades-low selectivity), social ori- 
gins are significantly associated with success 
in only two instafices, and in both the rela- 
tionship is curvilinear. 

The findings regarding the influence of 
social origins on success for graduates from 
high and low selective schools are contrary 
to expectations and provide no explanation 
for the different findings of the Midwest 
and Pacific studies, at least with respect 


6 The data in Table 4 are not controlled for 
length of work experience. However, a similar 
analysis carried out for those engineers with stx 
or fewer years of experience indicates the same 
pattern of directional and statistical findings con- 
cerning social origins and success, although in 
general the relationships are not as strong. For 
an analysis of the effect of social origins and 
grades on success at different points in the total 
work career, see C. C. Perrucci, 1969. 
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to the influence of school selectivity. More — 
importantly, the data in Table 4 provide 
little support for an unqualified view of 
highly selective schools as an “open-achieve- 
ment” channel of mobility. Although the- 
combination of high grades and attendance 
at a highly selective college might be ex- 
pected to eliminate or at least minimize the 
influence of ascriptive factors on post-college 
success, it is apparent from these data that 
high selectivity does not mitigate the in- 
fluence of social origins; rather, differential 
career success according to social origins is 
magnified in such settings. 


Summary and Conclusion 


This paper is concerned with the ques- 
tion of whether or not, and under what 
conditions, the ascriptive factor of social 
Origins affects the post-college career suc- 
cess of engineering graduates. The ideal- 
typical achievement model of mobility indi- 
cates that the factors of ability and 
academic performance are the sole deter- 
minants of career success; whereas, an as- 
criptive model emphasizes the continuing 
influence of social origins despite relative 
equality in ability and academic perform- 
ance among college graduates. 

The findings of an earlier study of career 
mobility among Midwest engineering gradu- 
ates revealed a direct relationship between 
social origins and success. The findings of 
the present study of Pacific engineering 
graduates indicate no relationship between 
social origins and success after adjustment 
for grades, values, and educational attain- 
ment. A comparison of the findings of the 
two studies would suggest that social origins 
exerts a direct influence on such intervenmg 
variables as educational attainment and 
grades, which in turn exert a direct influence 
on the success measures. When the interven- 
ing variables are absent from the analysis, 
as in the Midwest study, the relationship 
between social origins and success appears 
to be stronger. 

To further explore the discrepancies in 
the results for the Midwest and Pacific 
samples, we examine the influence of social- 
origins, academic achievement and school 
selectivity on career success for a national 
sample. In general, grades and school se- 
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lectivity are directly related to success, but 
social origins are directly related to success 
only among high grade engineers from 
highly selected colleges. Although a person’s 
achievements are more influential than his 
social origins in attaining success, his as- 
cribed social worth affects his success even 
under the most rigid achievement model of 
mobility. 
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INTRAGENERATIONAL SOCIAL MOBILITY AS A MARKOV 
PROCESS: INCLUDING A TIME-STATIONARY MARK- 
OVIAN MODEL THAT EXPLAINS OBSERVED 
DECLINES IN MOBILITY RATES 
OVER TIME * 


Davin D. McFarLtanp 
University of Chicago 


, Previous Markovian models of intragenerational social mobility are examined, with emphasis 
on the substantive meaning of the mathematical assumptions employed, and on some quali- 
tative consequences of particular combinations of assumptions. A new model ts proposed 
which ts a Markov chain at the level of any given individual but which involves a hetero- 
geneous population. The corresponding population level process is not a Markov chain, 
differing at precisely those points where the failure of the Markov chain model to fit mobil- 
tty data has been noted. This model is compared ond contrasted with several others, notably 
those incorporating nonstationarity, and suggestions are given for future research. 


INTRODUCTION: THE SIMPLE MARKOV 
CHAIN MODEL 


1960, 1962; Feller, 1968) has been 

proposed as a model for both inter- 
generational and intragenerational social 
mobility (Prais, 1955a, 1955b; Blumen, et 
al, 1955), as well as for numerous other 
social processes. A Markov chain is charac- 
terized by a number of “states,” in which 
the process might be, and the matrix of 
probabilities of transitions between the 
various states in a single (fixed) unit of 
time, such as a year. The process is in 
exactly one state at any given time. In what 
will be called the simple Markov chain 


(E Markov chain (Kemeny and Snell, 


* The research reported herein was carried out at 
the Population Studies Center, The University of 
Michigan, with the support of a fellowship from 
The Population Council. This paper has greatly 
benefited from the comments of the following: J. S. 
Coleman, D. L. Featherman, L. A. Goodman, N. 
Henry, K. C. Land, J. H. Levine, J. Matras, T. F. 
Mayer, R. McGinnis, T. W. Pullum, P. M. Siegel, 
L. O. Stone, and H. C. White. Even where their 
suggestions were not followed, they often led to a 
clearer presentation of the argument, and were ap- 
preciated. 


model of social mobility, the states corres- 
pone to occupational or other social status 
categories. The Markov chain assumptions 
are: (1) Stationarity. The transition prob- 
abilities remain constant over time. (2) 
Markovian. The probability of transition 
to a given state during the next time unit 
depends only on the current state of the 
process, and not on its history of previous 
moves from state to state. 

Traditional Markov chain theory pertains 
to a single object moving from state to 
state; but in applications to social mobility, 
one considers an entire population, each 
person moving probabilistically from state 
to state. In this context a third assumption 
is made, though not always explicitly: (3) 
Homogeneity of population.t The various 
members of the population are subject to 


‘identical sets of transition probabilities. 


This assumption sometimes enters unsus- 
pected. When one writes of tke probability 
of some particular transition, rather than 


1 It should be noted that the term “homogeneous” 
is also used in the literature of Markov processes in 
reference to time homogeneity, Le, what is called 
staticnarity herein. - 
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the average probabilty of that transition, 
he has implicitly assumed that the transi- 
tion in question has the same probability 
for different persons, i.e., that the popula- 
tion is homogeneous. It is this assumption 
which permits one to use the proportion of 
persons making a particular transition as 
an estimate of the corresponding transition 
probability to which any particular person 
is subjected. 


Limitations of Markov Chain Model 


Duncan (1966) argues, and quite cor- 
rectly, that the change in social structure 
over the “length of a generation” (actually, 
the average age of fathers at the births of 
their various sons, or about 30 years) can- 
not be faithfully represented by the transi- 
tion matrix from respondent’s father to 
respondent, from which it follows that inter- 
generational social mobility cannot be faith- 
fully represented as a simple Markov chain. 
The reasoning is as follows: The father-to- 
son transition matrix does tranform some- 
thing into the vector of men in the current 
working force; but that something that it 
transforms is sot the vector of men in the 
working force about 30 years earlier; rather, 
it is the vector of fathers of men in the 
current working force. Some of these fathers 
were in the working force in the distant 
past, and are now dead; others are still in 
the current working force along with their 
sons. Furthermore, men who were in tne 
working force a generation ago but who had 
no surviving sons are not represented at all; 
those with two sons are represented twice, 
etc. This argument shows that the notion of 
treating intergenerational social mobility as 
a simple Markov chain involves some seri- 
ous difficulties. However, the logical difficul- 
ties Duncan points out do not carry over to 
intragenerational mobility. 

Blumen, ef al. (1955) and, more recently, 
Hodge (1966) argue against the simple 
Markov chain formulation of intragenera- 
tional social mobility on empirical grounds.” 


2 Actually, Hodge’s evaluation of the simple 
Markov chain model is somewhat equivocal. He dees 
point out discrepancies between observed mobility 
and that predicted by the model, as discussed in the 
text. But he also concludes that the fit of the model, 
though not perfect, is sufficiently good to suggest 
that the concept of a “career,” which is antithetical 
to the Markovian assumption, is of limited utility. 
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The Markov chain assumptions imply that 
the probability of remaining in a state for 
two successive time periods is equal to the 
square of the probability of remaining in 
the same state for a single time period, but 
empirical estrmation—based on the homo- 
geneity assumption, that the proportion of 
persons making a move is an appropriate 
estimate of the probebility to which any 
one of them was subjected—yields larger 
values for the former than for the latter. 
More generally, the Markov chain assump- 
tions imply that the k-step transition matrix 
—the matrix of transition probabilities dur- 
ing a period of k time units—is equal to the 
k-tk power of the one-step transition matrix, 
which is empirically false. This argument 
against the Markov chain formulation is 
not conclusive, however, because of “lump- 
ability” considerations (Kemeny & Snell, 
1969: 123ff., 197ff.). If a stochastic process 
which is a Markov chain is modified by 
combining (“lumping”) two or more states 
into a single state, the resulting “lumped” 
stochastic process will not generally be a 
Markov chain. So what these critics have 
really shown is that intragenerational social 
mobility is nat a Markov chain when states 
are defined tke way they defined them; the 
process still might be a Markov chain if 
the states were defined differently. 

This alternative explanation of their re- 
sults is nearly impossible to test, however. 
Occupations could be classified into states for 
a stochastic process in a large variety of 
ways, and searching for one which would 
make the process a Markov chain (even if 
such a classification into states existed) is 
somewhat like looking for the proverbial 
needle in a haystack. But in addition to this 
problem, there is a practical estimation 
problem: if very many states are used, the 
data will be insufficient to obtain reliable 
estimates of the transition probabilities. 

Siil, as recently as 1967, numerous au- 
thors were using the simple Markov chain 
mocel of social mobility (Bartholomew, 
1967; Bartos, 1967; Beshers and Laumann, 
1967: Lieberson ard Fuguitt, 1967; 
Matras, 1967%), although the model ap- 


In his latest paper, Matras (1967) carefully 
avoids the term “Markov chain,” carrying out pre- 
cisely the same matrix operations under the term 
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pears to have lost favor more recently. 
But those who use it as a model for inter- 
generational mobility must face the logical 
difficulties pointed out by Dnucan; and the 
burden of proof rests with those who wish 
to characterize intragenerational mobility 
as a simple Markov chain, since none of them 
has yet found the correct way of defining the 
states. 


PREVIOUS MODIFICATIONS OF THE SIMPLE 
"MARKOV CHAIN MODEL 


It is possible to modify the simple 
Markov chain model by replacing one or 
more of its assumptions with alternative 
assumptions. Blumen et al. (1955) modified 
the homogeneity assumption. They postu- 
lated the population to consist of two types 
of persons, “movers” and “stayers,” the 
former being subject to the usual type of 
transition probability matrix, and the latter 
having zero probability of movement to a 
different state. This modification of the 
model improved the fit to their data. (For 
further results on the Mover-Stayer Model, 
see Goodman, 1961; Bartholomew, 1967.) 

Mayer (1967, 1968a) modifies the simple 
Markov chain model by relaxing the sta- 
tionarity assumption.* Instead, he considers 
“uniform” nonstationary models, in which 
it is assumed that mobility rates decrease 
with age. The nonstationarity is uniform in 
the sense that the mobility rates for dif- 
ferent transitions in social status decline 
according to the same function of age. Ho- 
mogeneity is retained in a modified form: 
any two persons have identical sets of 
transition probabilities, provided they are 
in the same age group. 

The data considered cover only a single 
cohort. Thus, as Mayer carefully acknowl- 
edges, he is unable to distinguish between 
time trends in mobility patterns on the one 
hand and changes in mobility rates with 
age on the other. Furthermore, for lack of 
appropriate data, the model was tested on 
a “synthetic cohort” rather than a real 


“The Linear Model.” But for proofs of assertions he 
cites his earlier papers (1960, 1961), without actu- 
ally retracting the Markov chain assumptions made 
therein. Both Matras and Bartholomew go on to 
consider more complex and more realistic models. 

t Mayer’s model also differs from the others dis- 
cussed in treating time as continuous. 
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cohort. A synthetic cohort is constructed 
from cross-sectional data; this hypothetical 
cohort is assumed to be subject to the mo- 
bility rates of current 25-year-olds when age 
of cohort was 25, subject to the rates of 
current 35-years-olds when age of cohort 
was 35, etc. For these two reasons (plus the 
use of estimation procedures which may not 
be optimal), the adequacy of this type of 
model is difficult to appraise from Mayer’s 
results. 

A third modification of the simple 
Markov chain model, and one which has 
recently received considerable attention, is 
the so-called Cornell Mobility Model, a gen- 
eral purpose model intended not only for 
changes in occupation or social status, but 
also for changes in such other characteristics 
as industry of employment, region of resi- 
dence, etc. (McGinnis, 1968; Henry, et al, 
1968; for applications to geographic mo- 
bility, see Myers, et al, 1967; Morrison, 
1967; Land, 1969). 

The Cornell Mobility Model is a rather 
drastic modification of the simple Markov 
chain model, but a reformulation of what 
is meant by “state” brings it back into the 
Markov chain framework. In this model a 
phenomenon of “cumulative inertia”? is 
postulated: the longer one has been in his 
current status (or industry, residence, etc.), 
the higher his probability of remaining there 
for yet another time unit. 

This model gives rise to apparent viola- 
tions of all three assumptions of the simple 
Markov chain, but the violations are only 
apparent, for a reformulation makes it into 
a Markov chain again. Whenever a person 
remains in a single status more than one 
time unit, his transition probabilities will 
change, an apparent violation of station- 
arity. (Note the use of the word “status” 
rather than “state.” In the simple Markov 
chain the two are synonymous, but, in the 
present model, “state” has a different mean- 
ing, which will be specified below.) Second, 
the probability of a person’s moving to a 
given status does depend on his history of 
previous moves (though only through the 
number of time units he has been m his 
present status), an apparent violation of 
the Markovian assumption. And different 
persons in the same status have different 
sets of transition probabilities because they 
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have been in their current status different 
lengths of time, an apparent violation of the 
assumption of a homogeneous population. 

Both the Cornell Mobility Model and the 
Mayer model involve common-sense means 
of modifying the simple Markov chain to 
achieve a model which wil explain the 
observed declines in mobility rates over 
time: if the proportion of people moving 
declines over time, then there is consider- 
able appeal to the notion that, in one way 
or another, the probability of moving de- 
clines over time. Two ways in which this 
can occur are for the probability of each par- 
ticular move to be a decreasing function 
of age (Mayer’s approach), or for it to be 
a decreasing function of duration of stay 
in one’s current occupational category (Mc- 
Ginnis’ approach). However, we will show 
in the next section that this common-sense 
explanation—that the probability of move- 
ment declines—is by no means a necessary 
conclusion from empirical data: the ob- 
served declines can also be explained by a 
model in which each person’s set of transi- 
tion probabilities is constant over time. 

McGinnis’ justifications for modifying the 
simple Markov chain model in this particu- 
lar manner differ somewhat from the com- 
mon-sense justification given below: “It was 
begun with the observation that people are 
not necessarily homogeneous in their ten- 
dencies to be mobile even though they may 
be in a common location at a particular 
time. A number of sources made it seem 
equally plausible that movement out of a 
status position (or any other social loca- 
tion) is constrained chiefly by one’s ties to 
that position. Moreover, the strength of 
these ties normally should be expected to 
grow with the passage of time” (McGinnis, 
1968:716). 

But one quickly runs into some serious 
estimation problems if he attempts to apply 
the Cornell Mobility Model directly to nu- 
merical data, as its authors apparently in- 
tend to do. A few details of the model will 
show why. 

First of all, the process is reformulated 
from the way we described it above to get 
back into the Markov chain framework: in 
the reformulated process, a person’s current 
“state” is defined to consist of a status- 


duration pair, telling both the person’s cur- 
rent social status, and how long he has held 
that status. Then it is assumed that the re- 
formulated process (though not the simpler 
process where states are identical to statuses) 
is a Markov chain, i.e., that it satisfies the 
assiamptions with which this paper began. 

The assumption that the reformulated 
process is stationary is equivalent to the as- 
sumdiion that the probability of a man’s 
moving between two statuses (not states) 
vari2s with time only as a function of the 
duration of kis stay in his current status. 
The assumption that the reformulated pro- 
cess is Markovian is equivalent to the as- 
sumption that one’s probability of moving 
between two statuses depends on his history 
of previous moves oniy through the dura- 
tior of stay in his current status, and hence 
tha: one’s current “state” in the reformu- 
lated process contains all the history which 
is ~elevant. The assumption that the re- 
formulated process is operating in a homo- 
gen2zous population is equivalent to the 
assumption that different persons in the same 
status have different probabilities of making 
cer-ain transitions between statuses omy be- 
cause they had been in their current status 
for ciffering durations. 

GE this model neglects the basic demo- 
graphic facts of birth and deaths, it provides 
no upper bound for duration in a particular 
status. Thus the model, in its original form, 
literally has an infinite number of unknown 
parameters to be estimated. To reduce the 
number of imknowns, the authors of the 
Cornell Mobility Model have taken two 
steps: 

“1) In a modified version of the model 
(Fenry et al., 1968), only a finite number 
of durations are considered, so that the pro- 
cess has a finite number of states, rather 
than a denumerablv infinite number of 
stats. This makes it possible, at least in 
pr-uciple, to estimate the unknown param- 
eters. If, to take some quite moderate fig- 
ur2s for a numerical example, seven social 
stetuses and ten durations are distinguished 
(ani it is assumed that after one has re- 
mained in a given status for ten time units 
his transition probabilities remain constant), 
there would be 10x 7x(7-1)=420 un- 
ucknown parameters to be estimated. This 
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is in marked contrast to the 7 x (7-1) =42 
unknown parameters to be estimated in the 
corresponding simple Markov chain model.® 

(2) To further reduce the number of un- 
known parameters to be estimated, an ad- 
ditional assumption is made: that among 
those who do move, the status to which one 
moves is Independent of the duration of his 
current status; Le, the conditional prob- 
abilities of the various possible moves, given 
one’s current state and that he will move, 


depend only on his current social status and 


not on the duration of his stay in that status. 
In the numerical example above, this reduces 
the number of independent quantities to be 
estimated to 10x 7=70 probabilities of re- 
maining in the ‘same status, plus 7 x (7-2) 
=35 conditional probabilities of various 
changes in status, given that one will change 
status, for a total of 105 independent esti- 
- mates required.® This assumption appears 
to be strictly ad hoc, with no empirical basis, 
and there is no reason for us to take it any 
more seriously than it is taken by its authors 
(Henry et al., 1968: Footnote 6). But some 
such assumption is required, in order to 
reduce the number of unknowns, if the 
model is actually to be estimated from real 
data. None of the published applications or 
tests of the model has produced anything 
even approaching a complete set of param- 
eter estimates. 


A TIME-STATIONARY MARKOVIAN MODEL 


The purpose of this section is to point 
out that the observed decline in mobility 
rates over time does not require an explana- 
tion involving a corresponding reduction in 
mobility probabilities, as in models where 
mobility probabilities depend on age, on 
duration of current status, or on time di- 
rectly. This reduction in mobility rates can 
also be explained by heterogeneity of a 
population in a model where each person’s 


£ 
5 The factor of 6, rather than 7, arises in both 
calculations because the 7 conditional probabilities 
in each set necessarily sum to unity, leaving only 6 
independent quantities to be estimated in each set. 
©The latter 35 parameters are not transition 
probabilities of the process, but the transition prob- 
abilities can be calculated from them together with 
the former 70 parameters, which are transition prob- 
abilities lying on the diagonal of the matrix. 
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transition probabilities are constant over 
time.” 

This should not be construed as a claim 
that this is “The Correct Model,” but merely 
that this seems to be an alternative model 
which has not been adequately considered 
by the authors working in this area, and 
which is not contradicted by the data from 
which they have inferred that mobility 
probabilities decrease over time. And, as with 
the models considered above, its substantive 
content has a certain degree of plausibility. 

Consider a population categorized into a 
finite number of social or occupational sta- 
tuses, the latter denoted by positive integers, 
in an arbitrary order. During a particular 
time unit, any given person, say m, is char- 
acterized by his matrix of transition prob- 
abilities, 


Pyi3(m) Pie(m) ... 
P(m) = Pa (m) Poe(m) Suet (1) 


We employ Py(m) to denote the conditional 
probability of person m’s going from state 
i to state j during the time unit in question, 
given he is in state i at the beginning of 
the time unit. (A more general notation 
would be Py(m,t), where t denotes a par- 
ticular time unit; but we shall presently 
assume that the probability does not depend 
on time.) The stochastic process for a par- 
ticular person would be completely specified 
by giving his initial state at time 0 and the 
transition matrices to which he will be sub- 
ject in each of the subsequent time periods. 


7A note on priority: The circulation of prelimi- 
nary drafts of this paper in 1968 brought several 
responses to the effect that the idea of a hetero- 
geneous population was not original. McGinnis at- 
tributed the idea to a 1968 discussion with J. S. 
Coleman, which reminded me of an earlier discus- 
sion with Coleman which may well have been the 
stimulus to my own work on this topic (see Mc- 
Ginnis, 1968:721). T. F. Mayer responded by show- 
ing me an unpublished paper (1968b) which I had 
not seen previously, in which he considers some 
closely related matters. But L. A. Goodman and 
H. C. White both pointed out that the idea of a 
heterogeneous population is much older, having 
been mentioned briefly by Blumen ei al. (1955: 
153-154), Nevertheless, this article is apparently the 
first to systematically consider heterogeneity in 
some generality (as opposed to heterogeneity via a 
small number of linearly ordered and internally 
homogeneous classes), and in some detail. 
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We make the following assumptions: (1) 
Stationarity. For any given person, m, these 
probabilities are constant over time? (2) 
Markovian. The process, for any given per- 
son, is Markovian; that person’s probability 
of moving depends only on his current social 
status, and not on his history of previous 
moves. (3) Heterogeneity. Different persons 
will not necessarily have identical transition 
probability matrices. 

The stationarity assumption may be a 
close approximation to reality over a period 
of several years, as in the study by Blumen 
et al. (1955); but we seriously doubt its 
accuracy if applied over an entire lifetime. 
Its use here will permit a contrast between 
two extreme types of-models: stationarity 
without heterogeneity, and heterogeneity 
without stationarity. 

We appreciate the sociological insights 
(quoted above) which led McGinnis and his 
colleagues to their model. In fact, the hetero- 
geneity we assume was one of them; but 
the Cornell Mobility Model incorporates only 
one of many possible types of heterogeneity 
~~that due to different durations of stay in 
one’s current status. The second sociological 
insight behind the Cornell Mobility Model— 
that attachments grow over time—undoubt- 
edly has some truth to it, but is probably 
much more relevant to geographic mobility 


8 The assumption that transition probabilities are 
constant should not be confused with an assumption 
to the effect that the social structure, as indicated 
by the proportional distribution of the population 
into the various categories, remains constant. In 
fact, except in very special situations, the stationary 
model implies that the social structure will change 
over time. 

To each particular transition matrix there cor- 
respond zero, one, or several stationary distribu- 
tions, i.e., distributions which are unchanged Ly the 
continued operation of the process. In the case of 
regularity, discussed below, a stationary distribution 
exists and is unique. One special case where station- 
arity of transition probabilities does mot imply 
changing social structure is the case where both the 
following conditions are met: (1) each of the transi- 
tion matrices applying to the various subsets of the 
population possesses at least one stationary distribu- 
tion; and (2) the initial distribution of each popu- 
lation subset happens to be identical to one of the 
stationary distributions for that subset’s matrix. 
The other special case is where the nonstationarity 
of one subset exactly cancels the nonstationarity of 
other subsets during each time interval, so that the 
social structure of the entire population remains 
constant despite micro-level changes. 
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than to occupational mobility. (In fact, it 
was zeographic mobility which was consid- 
ered in the few attempts cited above to apply 
the ideas behind the model.) With occupa- 
tional mobility there is a countervailing tend- 
ency for the propensity to move to increase 
with the duration of one’s current status. 

During his tenure in an occupation, a 
person often accumulates additional educa- 
tion, experience, and maturity which he did 
not have on entering this occupation, and 
which both make him dissatisfied with his 
current occupation and make him attractive 
to’ those who control entrance to other oc- 
cupetions with higher status. In fact, the 
norms of our society favor continuing occu- 
pational achievement throughout one’s life- 
time. Thus, while spending some time as a 
factory worker, one may be developing both 
the interest and the qualifications to move 
to a position in inspection, supervision, etc. 
Simlar considerations apply to the engineer 
or accountant moving into sales or manage- 
ment, the college professor moving into ad- 
ministration, the employee of a small busi- 
ness setting up his own firm, and the person 
in practically any occupation becoming a 
politician, McGinnis (1968: Footnote 8) 
admits a similar point. 

Cn the basis of these sociological consid- 
erations, we do not find McGinnis’ basis 
for the “cumulative inertia” assumption 
especially compelling. We do, however, feel 
compelled by the biological, psychological, 
and sociological consideration that people 
do differ in their qualifications for different 
roles; that society must at least make some 
approximation to placing people in roles for 
which they are qualified; and that, there- 
fore, people differ in their probabilities of 
moving between roles (and between the cor- 
responding statuses). Thus the heterogeneity 
of the population is a fundamental part of 
this model—and it includes heterogeneity 
arising from sources other than differing du- 
rations of stay in current statuses, such as in- 
teligence and other psychological traits, type 
of family background, ethnicity, and educa- 
tional attainment. 

in the other models discussed, the propor- 
tion of a group of people making a particu- 
lar move is taken as an estimate of the 
probability that any particular member of 


that group will do so. It should be empha- | 
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sized that such is not the case in this model: 
in fact, in this model there is no such thing 
as the probability of making a particular 
move—each person may have a different 
probability of making it. ` 

One attribute of Markov chain models 
not mentioned previously is the “ergodic” 
property of the particular type of chains 
commonly used as models, namely “regular” 
Markov chains. These Markov chains have 
the property that, after a sufficient passage 
of time, the probability of being in any par- 
ticular state depends only on the various 
transition probabilities, and not on the initial 
state. Furthermore, this long-run distribu- 
tion of the probabilities of being in the 
various states is stable—it is unchanged by 
further operation of the process. So those 
who use a regular Markov chain as a model 
can determine the (expected) distribution 
of persons in the various states after the 
process had stabilized, possibly comparing 
that with the current distribution to obtain 
an indication of whether the process had al- 
ready operated a long time under present 
conditions. 

We shall now show that the process de- 
fined in our model also has such a long-run 
stable distribution, but with important dif- 
ferences from that of Markov chains which 
operate on homogeneous populations. As 
previously, let P(m) denote the matrix of 
transition probabilities for person m. We 
want to combine these transition matrices 
for the various persons in such a manner 
as to yield the expected value of the one- 
step transition matrix for the entire popu- 
lation, i.e., a matrix Q, whose i~j element 
is the expected proportion of the people in 
category i at time D who are in category 
j at time 1. To do this, we define No({m) 
as a diagonal matrix with an entry of unity 
in the diagonal position corresponding to 
person m’s initial state and zeros elsewhere; 


and let Nazz No(m) be the diagonal 


matrix whose }~j element is the number of 
people initially in category j. Then Noch 
the inverse of No, is a diagonal matrix whose 
j-j element is the reciprocal of the cor- 
responding element of the matrix No. Using 
this notation, the expected one-step popula- 
tion transition matrix is ` 
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Q1=No~! 3 No(m)P(m). (2) 
Similarly, the expected k-step population 
transition matrix is 


Qs =No-! 3 No(m)[P(m)]*. (3) 


Next we make one additional assumption: 
(4) Regularity. No person has any transi- 
tion probability precisely equal to zero. 
There exists some small positive. number, e 
such that for each person m and for each 
pair of states x and y, Pyy(m) =e. 

Actually, regularity could be achieved 
with a much weaker assumption,’ but that 
does not appear to have any particular ad- 
vantages in this case. Even in the strong 
form stated here, the regularity assumption 
does no injustice to the empirical facts: if 
we make epsilon sufficiently small, there is 
no means of reliably inferring within the 
duration of any one mobility study (or the 
lifetime of a given man) whether one of 
a man’s probabilities is actually zero, rather 
than epsilon or greater. 

Successively higher powers of the matrix 
P(m), the transition matrix for the regular 
Markov chain to which person m is subject, 
converge to a matrix P*(m), say, whose rows 
are identical. Thus the probability that per- 
son m is, after a sufficient length of time, 
in any particular state depends only on per- 
son ois transition probabilities, and not on 
his initial state. Furthermore, these long- 
run probabilities are stable, remaining con- 
stant under continued operation of the 
process. 

Here is apparent one major advantage of 
a model which allows for a heterogeneous 
population. In a model where everyone has 
the same transition probabilities, an im- 
mediate corollary of the argument in the 
preceding paragraph is any statement of the 
form, “Everyone, regardless of origin, has 
the same probability of eventually being 
METERON (Insert President, or some other 
desirable status.).” Such statements, which 
can be derived from the models with homo- 
geneous populations, sound like myths serv- 


® The usual form of the regularity assumption is 
as follows: There exists a finite number, k, such that 
no k-step transition probability is zero. This is im- 
plied by our strong form of regularity, in which 
gaan 
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ing as “opium of the people,” and not at 
all like realistic appraisals of the situation. 
Any realistic model must certainly allow 
for unequal probabilities of eventually reach- 
ing highly valued statuses—and with the 
inequalities depending on many more vari- 
ables than age or duration of one’s current 
status. 

Continuing the derivation of long-run 
properties of our model: If we substitute 
P*(m), the matrix of long-run transition 
probabilities for person m, into Equation 
(3) in the limit as k becomes sufficiently 
large, we find the long-run value of the 
k-step population transition matrix as k 
increases: 

Q*=No—* 3 No(m)P*¥(m). (4) 
mm 


Since the long-run individual matrices 
' P*(m) are constant, so is the long-run 
population transition matrix, Q*. Hence, if 
this process continues sufficiently long, at 
the population level there will result a sta- 
ble distribution of persons among the vari- 
ous states, as in the simple Markov chain 
model. 

But the set of Markov chains, like meny 
other sets, is not closed under the operation 
of taking averages. Although the population 
level process is a weighted average of in- 
dividual level Markov chains, the popula- 
tion level process is not itself a Markov 
chain. There are two important differences: 

(1) The long-run population level transi- 
tion matrix, Q*, unlike the long-run indi- 
vidual level transition matrices, P*(m), does 
not necessarily have identical rows, since the 
premultiplication of P*(m) by No(m) in 
Equation (4) incorporates only a single row 
of P*(m)—the row corresponding to person 
m’s initial state—into the matrix Q*. Hence 
the proportion of persons originating in a 
given initial state who are in a given state 
after stability is reached may differ for differ- 
ent initial states. This fact can be explained 
heuristically: An individual’s probability 
of being in a particular state after stabil- 
ity is reached does not depend directly on 
his initial state, but does depend on his ma- 
trix of transition probabilities, and the latter 
may be distributed unequally among the 
various origin states. In our heterogeneous 
model it would be only by coincidence that 
more than a few persons have identical prob- 


abilitizs of eventually reaching some highly 
desirable status. In this respect the heterogen- 
eous model, unlike the others discussed, corre- 
sponds to what we take to be a realistic 
view, and not to the wishful thinking that 
“My Johnny has as good a chance of be- 
coming President as any other boy does.” 

(2) The matrix Q,, unlike the k-step 
transition matrix of a Markov chain, is not 
generally equal to the k-th power of the 
one-step transition matrix, Q;. So this pro- 
cess differs from the simple Markov chain 
at precisely the point where the latter’s dis- 
agreement with the data inspired other 


mode.s discussed previously, This discre- 


pancy between Q, and (Q,)* can easily be 
seen from Equations (2) and (3): Qy is a 
weighted average of k-th powers of the 
matrices Dim". while (Q,)* is the k-th 
power of the weighted average of the P(m) 
matrices themselves.1° These discrepancies 
permit the heterogeneous model to fit the 
data where the simple Markov chain failed. 

The process at work in this model can be 
described heuristically, at least to the point 
of explaining why the proportion of people 
staying in a given status from time O to 
time 2 is sot equal to the square of the pro- 
portion staying from time 0 to time 1; or, 
equivalently, why the proportion of those 
still in the given status at time 1, who re- 
main from time 1 to time 2, is not equal 
to thz proportion of those in the given status 
at time 0 who remain from time 0 to time 1. 
The expected proporticn of persons in a given 
status who make any particular transition is 
equal, by Eauation (2), to the average of 
their various probabilities of domg so. Now 
those who leave the given status during the 


first time interval differ from those who re-' 


main, in that the latter tend to be persons 
with higher probabilities of staying than the 
former. Thus the group remaining after one 
time period will have a higher average proba- 
bility of staying than did the initial group; 
and hence the expected proportion of the 
former group remaining throughout the sec- 
ond time period is larger than the expected 
proportion of the initial group remaining 
throughout the first time period. 


10 An analogous distinction arises in elementary 
statistics: the average of the square of a variable 
and the square of the average of the same variable 
are not identical; in fact, their difference is the vari- 
ance of the variable. 
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Thus this model gives rise to empirical 
consequences which appear, at first glance, 
as if the probability of movement declines 
over time. But in fact the probabilities do 
not decline; it is just that those with high 
probabilities of movement tend to move 
early, and those still remaining after several 
_ time periods are predominantly persons with 
low probabilities of movement. This model 
and the Cornell Mobility Model have causa- 
tion going in opposite directions. In the 
Cornell model one’s probability of move- 
ment becomes low because of his long dura- 
tion in his current status; in this model one 
has a long duration in his current status 
because his probability of movement is (and 
always was) low. 

In a certain sense the model in this sec- 
tion is a generalization of the Mover-Stayer 
Model of Blumen et al. (1955): their model 
permits a heterogeneous population only 
to the extent of having two classes of men, 
each class being homogeneous; the model 
given herein has an arbitrarily heterogeneous 
population. Mayer (1968b) has done some 
preliminary work toward an intermediate 
model—one with a moderate number of dif- 
ferent classes of men, each class being 
homogeneous; his paper provides a partial 
answer to the question of how many classes 
would be necessary to explain observed 
mobility data. l 

Our model provides the possibility that 
one can be a high probability mover until 
he gets into the “right” job for him, and 
thereupon have a negligible probability of 
moving. This career pattern, which appears 
to be quite common, is not possible in the 
Mover-Stayer Model, in Mayer’s (1968b) 
generalization or in the Cornell Mobility 
Model. Another way of allowing this type 
of career pattern, in a different type of 
model, was proposed by Mayer (1968a). 
The latter model has two states—one regu- 
lar and one absorbing—-corresponding to 
each social status, and each time a person 
is In a given social status he has a positive 


11 In a stricter sense, our model is not a general- 
ization of the Mover-Stayer Model: one of our as- 
sumptions—that no person has any transition prob- 
ability precisely equal to zero—directly contradicts 
one of theirs, where a Stayer has zero probability 
of changing statuses. However, see the remark in 
the text immediately following the regularity as- 
sumption, 
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probability of being absorbed permanently 
therein. In this model, the cumulative proba- 
bility of absorption in a given status in- 
creases with the duration of stay therein, 
producing empirical consequences similar to 
those of the Cornell Mobility Model but 
by a somewhat different mechanism. The 
stationarity assumption of our model, to- 
gether with its lack of absorbing states, 
means that we attribute the apparent ob- 
sorption of some persons to a different cause 
—that their probability of movement, though 
constant, is very low. 

We conclude this section with a caveat 
concerning the long-run and stable properties 
of this model, at both mdividual and popu- 
lation levels. (The same observations, of . 
course, will apply to other models as well.) 
Nothing we have done above gives any in- 
dication of the speed with which stability 
is approached.“ But the empirical process 
of social mobility, unlike the mathematical 
model, can not continue indefinitely until 
stability is reached. If stabilization requires, 
say, 100 years, all the men will die before 
it is accomplished, and the mathematical 
theorems about stability will be irrelevant 
to the empirical phenomenon. And even if 
stabilization requires, say, only 20 years, 
the stationarity assumption will become 
highly suspect. However, we will see in the 
next section that this is not so serious—the 
main result we derived is still valid without 
the stationarity assumption. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF THE MODEL 
This paper contains no computations pur- 
porting to “apply” the model of the preced- 
ing section to actual mobility data. In part, 
this is because the model has not yet been 
sufficiently specified to make parameter esti- 
maticn possible—it, like the Cornell Mobil- 


12 The Blumen et al., (1955:59, Table 4.3) transi- 
tion matrix, using ten categories of employment by 
industry plus an eleventh category for unemploy- 
ment, and based on a three month time interval, is 
Stable to several decimal places by the thirty-second 
power, or after only eight years. In the remainder of 
the paper we tentatively assume that other transi- 
tion matrices would have similar convergence rates. 
However, a different classification of states (e.g, by 
prestig2 of occupation, rather than by industry) 
could conceivably result in a quite different rate of 
stabilization. This question needs further empirical 
study. 
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ity Model, currently involves too many un- 
known parameters. But the lack of a section 
treating actual mobility data in this paper 
is primarily m resistance to a common ten- 
dency to turn to numerical data prematurery. 
A great amount of energy and paper has 
been wasted attempting to “apply” various 
inadequate models to data, when the models’ 
inadequacy could more easily have been dis- 
covered—and perhaps remedied—by a care- 
ful theoretical analysis of the models’ as- 
sumptions and/or their logical consequences. 

This model seems inadequate for several 
reasons. One apparent imadequacy is the 
stationarity: assumption. There is no way of 
testing a single proposition of this nature 
which does not refer directly to observables 
(a test of one assumption depends on the 
validity of the model’s other assumptions) ; 
yet it rms counter to our intuitive impres- 
sion of the process in question. In particu- 
lar, it seems much more difficult for men 
over 40, except in politics and administra- 
tion, to obtain new jobs. And (by the same 
logic we applied previously to someone else’s 
assumption) we can hardly expect the 
-~ reader to take the stationarity assumption 
any more seriously than we do. In the previ- 
ous section, it served the function of show- 
ing that even when there is no nonstation- 
arity whatever, heterogeneity will give the 
apparence of nonstationarity. A second rea- 
son for using it there was its simplicity: if 
one does not assume stationarity, then he 
must consider the infinitely many different 
ways the probabilities could conceivably 
change over time. 

In the preceding section the stationary 
regular Markov model, operating on a homo- 
geneous population, was shown to imply the 
implausible conclusion that everyone, re- 
gardless of origin, has the same long-run 
probability of reaching a given desired 
status. Would a lack of stationarity nullify 
this argument, making the resulting model 
more plausible? The answer is No. Non- 
stationarity, per se, is not sufficient. Hajnal 
(1956, 1958) 72 has shown that the same 
conclusions follow for a nonstationary regu- 
lar Markov process operating on a homo- 
geneous population: the long-run probabil- 
ity of being in any particular state is 


13 See Footnote 1 for a difference in terminology 
between Hajnal’s articles and the present paper. 


(asymptotically) independent of the initial . 


state, depending only on the sequence of 
transition probabilities to which the process 
has been subjected. And since the latter are 
the same for each person if the population 
is homogeneous, everyone has the same 
probability of eventually being in some par- 
ticular desired status.t® 15 

The argument which does not assume sta- 
tionarity is complicated, and will not be 
reproduced here, but the implication con- 
cerning the plausibility of various models 
is the same: one must modify either the 
homogeneity assumption, the regularity as- 
sumption, or the Markovian assumption. 

Some readers may be more inclined to 
discard the regularity assumption than to 
discard either the homogeneity assumption 
or the Markovian assumption. In fact, this 
is the second approach taken by Mayer 
(1968a). The regularity assumption (both 
strong and weak forms) rules out the possi- 
bility of either a set of States, called an 
“ergodic set,” or a single state, called an 
“absorbing state,” which can never be left 
once it is entered. 

Now there is certainly one class of events 
with zero probability: the class of logically 
impossible events. Some examples of mobil- 
ity events which are logically impossible are 
provided by the Cornell Mobility Model: 


14 As in the stationary case (cf. Footnote 12 and 
the related paragraph in the text), a nonstationary 
model could avoid this implausible conclusion if the 
sequence of transition matrices is chosen in such a 
manner as to prolong the convergence time until 
after most of the members of the population disap- 
pear rom mortality. This approach, postulating high 
mobiity at the younger ages and almost no mobility 
at the older ages, would seem somewhat more plausi- 
ble than the approach of Footnote 12, which postu- 
lates a set of stationary transition probabilities con- 
centrated so heavily on the diagonal as to prolong 
convergence (cf. Mayer, 1968a). 

18 Another conclusion reached in the preceding 
section—convergence to a stable distribution which 
thereafter remains constant—does not hold in the 
case of nonstationary transition probabilities. The 
long-run probability of being in any particular state 
continues to change even after it becomes (asymp- 
totically) independent of the initial state. This can 
be explained heuristically as follows. Each transi- 
tion matrix determines a “target” toward which it 
moves the distribution during the interval of time 
when it is applied. But the actual distribution never 
reaches a “target” distribution, since the “target” 
keeps moving as the transition matrices continue 
changing over time. 
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e.g., moving from a state with a duration 
of three time units to a state with a dura- 
tion of five time units in a single unit of 
time. Such logically impossible events cer- 
tainly have zero probability. But it seems 
extremely implausible to assert that any 
logically possible move has a probability 
of precisely zero. 

If this criterion is accepted, then no 
ergodic set or absorbing state can be di- 
rectly observable. For example, a move is 
always logically possible by a man with any 
combination of status and duration, no 
matter how long the duration in his cur- 
rent status. Hence, if our criterion is ac- 
cepted, one would not modify the finite 
version of the Cornell Mobility Model by 
making the highest duration considered into 
absorbing states, although this possibility 
has been explored by the authors of the 
model. Rather, ergodic sets or absorbing 
states would have to be unobservable, and 
a logical impossibility of moving from them 
would be imposed by definition. An example 
of this kind, mentioned earlier, is Mayer’s 
(1968a) second model, which is patterned 
after Cohen’s (1963) model for the Asch 
experiment. In this model, each observable 
social status corresponds to two nonobserv- 
able states, one absorbing and the other not, 
and as long as a man remains in a given 
social status, there is no way of determin- 
ing for certain whether or not he has been 
absorbed. 

At the beginning of the preceding section 
we discussed some strong a priori reasons 
for believing that the men in a mobility pro- 
cess are not homogeneous. No comparable 
argument appears to exist for nonobserv- 
able ergodic sets or absorbing states, The 
choice between these two hypotheses ap- 
pears to be partially a matter of taste, not 
subject to empirical test. One widely ac- 
cepted criterion in such matters is parsi- 
mony. The model in the preceding section, 
at least in its current form, can not account 
for observed numerical mobility data in 
terms of a small number of parameters; but 
the success of the Mover-Stayer Model sug- 
gests that perhaps models with nonobserv- 
able absorbing states can. 

However, in one important sense, hetero- 
geneous models such as the present model 
and the Mover-Stayer Model are potentially 
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much superior to the' Mayer (19684) ab- 
sorbing state model. In Mayer’s model the 
question of wko moves and who does not 
move never receives a sociological answer; 
it is primarily a matter of chance, deter- 
mined by the random coincidence of who 
happens to be absorbed. In contrast, in 
models with heterogeneous populations the 
transition probabilities could be taken as 
dependent variables, and the matter of who 
moves and who does not move would have 
a sociological explanation involving the 
matching of attributes of particular persons 
and requirements of particular statuses. For 
this reason we find it preferable to relax the 
homogeneity assumption. 

So far in this paper we have seriously 
questioned the stationarity assumption, the 
assumption of a homogeneous population, 
and the regularity assumption; but through- 
out all this, the Markovian assumption has 
remained untouched (although sometimes, 
as in the Cornell Mobility Model, this re- 
quired a reformulation). But no paper en- 
titled ‘“Intragenerational Social Mobility 
as a Markov Process” could really be com- 
plete without an explicit discussion of the 
Markovian assumption. 

In part, the use of this assumption is a 
matter of mathematical convenience: it 
plays a crucial role in the derivation of the 
long-run properties of the process; such a 
derivation would be at least much more 
difficult, and perhaps impossible, without 
the Markovian assumption (depending on 
what alternative was used to replace it). 
But this assumption, like any other mathe- 
matical assumption in a model of an em- 
pirical phenomenon, also has substantive 
meaning, and to this we now turn. ) 

The Markovian assumption is sometimes 
characterized as a probabilistic analog of 
the principle of scientific determinism (Par- 
zen, 1962:187). The latter principle states 
that the complete description of the state of 
a physical system at any single point in 
time (without any direct reference to its 
history of prior states) is sufficient to per- 
mit the derivation of its state at any future 
point in time. In a probabilistic system, as 
opposed to a completely deterministic sys- 
tem, it is the set of probabilities of various 
possible states, rather than the precise state, 
which is derived for some future point in 
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_ time, And the principle of scientific deter- 
minism applied in this context becomes the 
Markovian assumption. 

It is important to note that, in the deter- 
Ministic case, the complete description of 
the current state of a physical system neces- 
sarily contains indirect information about 
the history of the system: if a ball is cur- 
rently rolling up hill, we can be certain 
that sometime in the past it was the recipi- 
ent of a force that pushed it in that direc- 
tion. The same type of considerations arise 
in social phenomena. Whether or not a man 
ever attended college is a matter of history, 
at least in the way we usually think about 
it. Nevertheless, this information is part of 
his vita which is currently being examined 
by his prospective employer; i.e., this infor- 
mation is contained in a complete description 
of his current situation. In fact, the te, 
the job application form, the credit record, 
the record of law enforcement agencies— 
all these are devices specifically designed 
by society to ensure that a man’s current 
situation does include certain parts of his 
history. 

For this reason, the Markovian assump- 
tion is entirely compatible with empirical 
evidence that one’s future mobility does 
depend to a large extent on such historical 
matters as his educational attainment and 
certain features of his family of origin (Blau 
& Duncan, 1967). But this compatibility 
can be attained only by incorporating all 
the currently relevant historical matters into 
the description of one’s current state in the 
Markovian process or, equivalently, using 
a heterogeneous population whose probabil- 
ities depend on such historical matters. The 
failure to do so is another inadequacy of 
the model in the preceding section. In this 
respect the Cornell Mobility Model is a step 
in the right direction, but doesn’t go far 
enough. 

This substantive meaning of the Mark- 
ovian assumption has not, unfortunately, 
been made very clear by a number of 
authors, giving one the impression that 
mathematical convenience was their only 
reason for making the assumption. The 
mathematical technique for incorporating 
parts of a man’s history into the description 
of his current state is not new: it is well- 
known in the context of higher-order Markov 


chains (e.g., Goodman, 1962); and it was 
used in the Cornell Mobility Model dis- 
cussei above. The reason for discussing it 
here is to point out, substantively, one 
mechanism by which it takes place in the 
real world, namely, the current scanning of 
pertinent historical records in preparation 
for the decision on whether to hire a man. 


TOWARD A MORE ADEQUATE MODEL OF 
IN TRAGENERATIONAL SOCIAL MOBILITY 


W2 have already made several suggestions 
regarding a more adequate model, but let 
us consolidate and reiterate them here be- 
fore making some concluding remarks. 

First, an adequate model must involve 
either ergodic sets (which includes absorb- 
ing states as a special case), a heterogeneous 
population, or both, in order to avoid the 
implausible conclusion that long-run achieve- 
menz is statistically independent of origin. 
Mocels with absorbing states may require 
fewer parameters than models with hetero- 
geneous populations, and hence appeal to 
parsimony. But, on the other hand, in 
models with heterogeneous populations the 
transition probabilities could conceivably be 
taken as dependent variables which are a 
funciion of individual characteristics of the 
persons Involved, such as intelligence and 
personality. This would make the question 
of who has a low (cr zero) probability of 
movement more than a matter of chance, 
more than the coincidence of who happens 
to get absorbed, as it is in a model with ab- 
sorbing states. 

Second, it the personal characteristics of 
continued relevance to mobility are not in- 
corporated into the model by making the 
transition probabilities a function of them, 
they must be incorporated in some equiva- 
lent manner. One equivalent procedure is 
to make the states more complex than mere 
occupational statuses or  status-duration 
pairs, incorporating in the specification of 
“states” the historical matters, such as 
family background, intelligence, and educa- 
tion, which have a continuing influence on 
mobility. 

Third, the stationarity assumption is 
rather implausible. We did not suggest any 
specific alternative, although the discussion 
of other models raised the possibility that 
mcbility probabilities might decline with 
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age and/or duration of current status. An 
additional reason for suggesting nonstation- 
arity, not mentioned earlier, is that tech- 
nological developments and economic condi- 
tions seem to determine, to a large extent, 
the relative numbers of jobs available in 
the various occupational categories, and 
hence it would seem that changes in 
these societal characteristics would produce 
changes in the relative sizes of the various 
transition probabilities.1® +1 

In summary, a fully adequate Markovian 
model of intragenerational social mobility 
would seem to require a considerably larger 
number of parameters than any of the 
models discussed. Hence, in trying to fit it 
to numerical mobility data, one would run 
into very serious estimation problems, worse 
than those faced by the Cornell Mobility 
Model (finite version), since the amount of 
data required increases rapidly with the 
number of parameters to be estimated. 
Hence we may be faced with the unhappy 
conclusion that any really adequate model 
would be too cumbersome to be fitted to 
numerical data. If this conclusion is cor- 
rect, then we must be content to fit simpli- 
fied and inadequate models to numerical 
data. But at least we can, and should, be 
aware of some of their inadequacies. 
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The Negro-white arrest rate differential for selected years between 1642 and 1965 in a 

northern industrial community is analysed with respect to age, sex, ana the socioeconomic 

variables of employment status, occupation, and migration. Although the incidence of 

recorded Negro crime has greatly increased since 1642 owing to the increase in the Negro 

population, the rate of Negro crime has decreased. Tae magnitude of the excess of the Negro 

over the white arrest rate reflects the wider distribution among Negroes of the lower social class 

characteristics of unemployment, employment in unskilled and semiskilled occupations, and 

migration from the rural South. The findings do not support color-caste theories which inter- 

pret Negro criminal behavior as a response to racia! proscriprions or which construe Negro - 
criminality as a function of racially suppressive law enforcement tactics. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE recurrently higher official arrest rate 

of Negroes over whites poses a persis- 

tent issue in the study of deviance rela- 
tive to ethnicity. Although it is well estab- 
lished that criminogenic conditions such as 
poverty, family instability, slum residence, 
and migration are much more concentrated 
among Negroes than whites, the extent to 
which the differential accounts for the racial 
variance in crime rates remains problematical 


* This research is part of a larger study sup- 
ported by the Walter E. Meyer Research Institute 
of Law. 


(Sellin, 1928:64). One point of view holds 
out the prospect that under comparable cir- 
cumstances the white and Negro crime rates 
would not differ substantially (Wolfgang, 
1964:61), a presumption which finds some 
support in the historical experience of lower 
class white migrant groups who as recent ar- 
rivals on the American urban scene also in- 
curred high arrest rates which later declined 
in relation to their upward social movement 
and cultural assimilation. A less sanguine 
view holds that the circumstances of whites 
and Negroes are not fully comparable, that 
the experience of the Negro in America dif- 
fers not only in degree but in kind from that 
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of lower class white ethnic minorities (John- 
son, 1941:94; Moses 1947:420). Thus even 
under equivalent socioeconomic conditions, 
racial crime rates would materially differ: 
the disabilities produced by discrimination 
add to the incidence of Negro crime by en- 
gendering frustrations which find expression 
in explosive assaults or repeated acts of pred- 
atory crime (Pettigrew, 1964:150-156); ra- 
cial discrimination in law enforcement exag- 
gerates the official record of Negro crime by 
artificially inflating Negro rates of arrest and 
conviction (Johnson, 1941). 

The latter point of view is supported by 
the results of Moses’ (1947) controlled in- 
vestigation. He approached the problem by 
means of a comparison of arrest rates in two 
pairs of contiguous white and Negro neigh- 
borhoods in Baltimore partially equated with 
respect to selected socioeconomic character- 
istics of the inhabitants, The white and Ne- 
gro neighborhoods were alike in regard to the 
racial homogeneity of their populations, the 
dominance of lower occupational and educa- 
tional levels, and the average size of house- 
holds. They differed greatly, however, in the 
percentage of home owners—whites exceed- 
ing Negroes 7 to 1 in one pair of neighbor- 
hoods, and 10 to 1 in the other. The results 
show that Negroes exceeded whites in arrest 
rates for felonies by a ratio of 6 to 1, a dis- 
parity which Moses attributes to racial pro- 
scriptions accentuating the burden of low 
socioeconomic status, It does not appear, how- 
ever; that the social and economic differences 
between the two racial groups are sufficiently 
controlled to justify this conclusion. Although 
there was a dominance of blue collar workers 
among both races, whites predominated as 
foremen, craftsmen, and kindred workers, 
whereas Negroes predominated as laborers. 
Further, the employment data do not take 
account of the distribution of the unem- 
ployed which in all likelihood was greater 
among Negroes than whites. Perhaps more 
significantly, the whites were largely of east- 
ern European extraction and the Negroes, of 
southern native American origin. Hence, it is 
hardly likely that the populations in the 
white and Negro neighborhoods were nearly 
alike in all analytically significant respects 
save race. Rather the comparison involves 
two culturally disparate groups whose rela- 
tively low economic status confers upon them 
only a superficial resemblance. 
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This study will reexamine the connection 
between race and crime in the light of racial 
differences in status characteristics related 
to variations in crime rates. Instead of com- 
paring the crime rates of two racially distinct 
subcommunities like in the frequency dis- 
tribution of the social traits of their inhabi- 
tants, as Moses attempted to do, we directly 
compare the arrest rates of whites and Ne- 
groes equated with respect to the variables 
of sex, age, and especially, occupation, em- 
ployment status, and nativity as indices of 
social status. 


RESEARCH SETTING 


The locus of the study, Ypsilanti, is a 
small industrial city lying close to the bound- 
aries of the Detroit and Ann Arbor metro- 
politan areas in southeastern Michigan. With 
an estimated population of 25,000 in 1968, 
residing in an incorporated area of only four 
square miles, Ypsilanti reproduces in micro- 
cosm many of the features of urban transi- 
tion——the trends of demographic and ecologt- 
cal changes and, particularly, the rapidly ris- 
ing official rates of crime—characteristic of 
large northern industrial cities during the 
past quarter of a century. 

War-time and post-war economic develop- 
ment, attracting migrants to the area, and 
rising birth rates swelled the city’s popula- 
tion from 12,121 in 1940 to 18,312 by 1950 
and 20,957 by 1960, a net increase of 73% 
over 1940, and to an estimated 23,000 in 
1965. Ypsilanti Township bounding the city 
on the east, west, and south provides the city 
with a suburban fringe whose population in- 
creased more than six-fold between 1940 and 
1960, from 4,153 to 26,000, surpassing in 
size the population within the city of Ypsi- 
lanti, In 1960, the first census year for which 
data on the state of birth of residents were 
published for individual communities, 42% 
of Ypsilanti’s inhabitants were born outside 
of the state. Slightly more than 20%, or 
4,671, of the city’s population in 1960 con- 
sisted of Negroes of whom 2,471 or 52.9% 
were not native to the state. Nearly half of 
the white majority migrated from other 
states, a very large percentage originating in 
the Appalachian region. The high percentage 
of southern’ migrants in both races and the 
virtual absence of foreign-born among the 
whites heighten the cultural equivalency of 
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the two racial groups, thus facilitating a 
rigorously controlled analysis of racial crime 
rates. 

Official records of the Ypsilanti police 
show a pronounced increase in crime rates 
between the period just prior to the United 
States’ entry into World War IT and 1966. 
Official reports for 1941 list a t6tal of 227 
arrests for assorted crimes, a rate of 1,870 
per hundred thousand of population. The 
number of arrests skyrocketed during the 
war years, 1942-1945, to an average of 1,653 
per year, a fantastic rate of 10,804 per hun- 
dred thousand, as the community received 
an influx of migrants seeking jobs in local 
war industries. The average annual arrest 
rate declined during the post-war period of 
1946-1955 to 4,764, owing in part to the 
departure of many temporary war-time resi- 
dents. But many of the migrants remained, 
and by 1956 the crime index had resumed 
an upward trend, rising to such an extent 
that by 1966 Ypsilanti’s arrest rate of 
6,428.5 for all offenses exceeded by 32% the 
average rate of 4,884.7 for the 51 largest 
American cities over 250,000 in population 
with the highest average arrest rate of all 
classes of cities (U.S. Department of Justice, 
1966, 110). The arrest rate of 163.4 for 
crimes against the person-——felonious homi- 
cide, forcible rape, aggravated assault, and 
robbery—fell between the average of 228.7 
for cities over 250,000 in population, and the 
average of 134.0 for cities 100,000 to 250,000 
in population, and was two and one-half 
times higher than the average rate of 61.0 
for cities in its own size class. 

Ypsilanti’s rate (4,902 per hundred thou- 
sand in 1966) of serious crimes known to the 
police (criminal homicide, including man- 
slaughter by negligence, forcible rape, rob- 
bery, aggravated assault, burglary and break- 
ing or entering, all cases of larceny, and auto 
theft) was twice as great as the average of 
other cities in its size class and even greater 
than the average (4,554.6) of the 55 largest 
cities in the nation with populations of over 
250,000 (U.S. Department of Justice, 1966: 
96). 


1A very large portion of the remarkable increase 
in crime rates in Ypsilanti derives demonstrably 
from improved police procedures for recording and 
labelling crimes. 


THE SAMPLE 


The data comprise two bodies of materials. 
The Grat consists of the personal and legal 
information given in the records of all ar- 
rests, exclusive of juvenile detentions, in 
1942, the first year that systematic records 
of all arrests were kept, the census years of 
1950, and 1960, and 1965. The cases are clas- 
sified by the seriousness-of the offense under 
two categories: (1) Index crimes, arrests for 
serious offenses constituting the crime index 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation— 
murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, forc- 
ible rape, rcbbery, burglary, larceny over 
$50, and auto theft; and (2) other crimes, 
preponderantly arrests for minor offenses. 
Since arrests for Index crimes make up only 
one-ienth of the cases, in order to have a 
broader basis for inference concerning racial 
arrest rates for the more serious offenses, an 
additional bedy of data on all arrests for high 
misdemeanors and felonies in 1950-1959 and 
1961—1964 has been combined with the cases 
of felonies and high misdemeanors for 1960 
and 1965. These cases are classified by the 
character of the offense into (1) crimes 
against the person, (2) crimes against prop- 
erty, and (3) “others,” predominantly crimes 
agamst the public welfare. The distinction 
between felonies and high misdemeanors on 
the one hand and ordinary misdemeanors on 
the other is legally crucial. The latter are 
tried in the municipal court, a lower trial 
court of limited criminal jurisdiction, and 
are punishable by prison sentences of no 
more than oO days. The former are heard in 
the circuit court, a tribunal of county-wide 
criminal jurisdiction, and are subject to 
prison terms as high as life imprisonment. 

Rates of arrest are computed per hundred 
thousand of population, even though Ypsi- 
lanti’s population did not exceed 25,000 by 
1966, in order to render them comparable to 
the rates given in official statistics of crime 
published by the Justice Department. 


RESULTS 


Criminal statistics published annually in 
the Uniform Crime Reports perennially dem- 
onstrate the powerful effect of age, sex, and 
race on crime rates. Males constituting half 
of the population make up about 90% of the 
persons arrested for serious crimes; young 
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people age 11-25, comprising less than 25% 
of the population, account for almost 75% 
of the persons arrested for serious crimes; 
and Negroes, only 11% of the population, 
contribute 30% of the arrestees for serious 
crimes. Very similar results emerge locally. 
Table 1 records a disproportionately high 
number of arrests for Negroes compared with 
whites, men compared with women, and 
youths 17 to 24 years of age compared with 
persons age 25 and over. It also shows a 
much greater likelihood of arrest for persons 
in low status occupations and the unem- 
ployed, compared with those in high status 
occupations, and for persons born out-of- 
state, compared with those born in Michigan. 

The trend of Negro arrest rates during the 
25-year period covered by this study strongly 
suggests the acculturation, quantitatively and 
qualitatively, of the Negro to the white 
man’s criminal behavior pattern. The per- 
centage of Negroes among those arrested for 
Index crimes fluctuated downward from 53.2 
in 1942 to 48.4 in 1950, 39.7 in 1960, and 
44,7 in 1965. The percentage of Negroes 
among those arrested for lesser crimes fluctu- 
ated upward from 22.4 in 1942 to 34.1 m 
1950, 28.7 in 1960, and 33.7 in 1965. For all 
offenses combined, the percentage of Ne- 
groes arrested increased from 24.2% in 1942 
to 34.5% in 1965, a 42% increase over the 
25-year period, But the Negro arrest figures 
did not keep pace proportionately with the 
growth in Negro population, which increased 
by 60% between 1940 and 1960—from 


' 13.9% in 1940 to 19.7% in 1950, to 22.6% 


in 1960, and undoubtedly, to an even higher 
level in 1965. 

Males in each sample year of the study 
constitute slightly less than half of the popu- 
lation but regularly produce over nine-tenths 
of the arrests for Index and non-Index 
crimes. 

The percentage of persons age 17 to 24 
and over 24, respectively, arrested for non- 
Index crimes in each sample year closely 
approximates the percentage distribution of 
these two age categories in the population of 
an age of crimmal responsibility which be- 
gins at 17 in Michigan. With respect to In- 
dex crimes, youths age 17 to 24 comprising 
from one-fifth to one-third of the population 
over 16 years of age consistently account for 
two-thirds of the arrests. In view, however, 


of the steady increase in the percentage of 
youths by more than half, from 19.7 in 1940 
to 31.2 in 1960, and an estimated 34.0 in 
1965, the findings signify an actual decline 
in the youth arrest rate for serious crimes. 

We cannot compare Ypsilanti to similar 
urban settings with respect to the effect of 
socioeconomic variables on arrest rates since 
the Uniform Crime Reports do not contain 
pertinent data. In each sample year the labor 
force constitutes just over one-half of the 
population 14 years of age or more, but con- 
tributes 95% of all arrests of persons over 16 
years of age. The lower occupational strata 
comprising semiskilled and unskilled workers 
~—operatives, service workers, and laborers— 
and the unemployed make up almost half of 
the labor force, but are arrested for non- 
Index offenses in the various sample years 
from 7—13 times as frequently as the white 
collar workers—professionals, managers, en- 
trepreneurs, sales and clerical personnel— 
and craftsmen who, combined, make up 
slightly more than one-half of the labor force. 
The disparity between the upper and lower 
occupational groupings is even greater in the 
proportion of arrests for Index crimes, the 
latter exceeding the former by about 40 times 
in 1942; 22, im 1950; 12, in 1960; and 26, in 
1965. l 

During the period surveyed, the percentage 
of arrests contributed by the employed, par- 
ticularly the white-collar and skilled cate- 
gory, declined- in relation to the proportion of 
the employed in the labor force; conversely, 
the percentage of all arrests contributed by 
the unemployed more than doubled from 
7.5% in 1942 to 10% in 1950, 18.3% in 
1960, and 16.7% in 1965 (see Table 1). 

The criminogenic-effect of migration has 
been challenged by a Philadelphia study 
(Savitz, 1962), which found that Negro 
youths native to Philadelphia became delin- 
quent more frequently than those born else- 
where. The results in Ypsilanti show, to the 
contrary, that migrants, defined as persons 
born outside of Michigan, and particularly 
those who originate in the rural South, are 
much more likely to be arrested than natives. 
Between 1940 and 1960 the migrant popula- 
tion increased to two-fifths of the total popu- 
lation. Concomitantly, as Table 1 shows, in 
each sample year migrants accounted for the 
bulk of arrests for Index and non-Index 
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crimes, the percentage climbing, for all cases, 
from 54.3 in 1942 to 70.5 in 1950, and level- 
ing at 66.7 in 1960 and 67.3 in 1965. There 
is no indication, and no reason to assume, 
that between 1940 and 1965 the proportion 
of migrant arrests increased more than the 
proportion of migrants in the population. 
The 1960 census data permit a direct as- 
sessment of the effect of migration on arrests. 
Table 1 shows that migrants accounted for 
41.7% of the population of Ypsilanti, 67.3% 
of persons arrested for non-Index crimes, and 
60.3% of those arrested for Index crimes. 
Southerners predominate among migrant ar- 
restees, comprising four-fifths of those: ar- 


rested for non-Index crimes and two-thirds 
of those arrested for Index crimes. l 
Thus, of all of the above criteria of demo- 
graphic classtfication—age, sex, race, occu- 
pation, and nativity—only one grouping, 
namely, the occupational category of the 
unemployed, increased its arrest rate more 
rapidly than its rate of growth during the 
pericd studied. Certain elements of the popu- 
lation with a high susceptibility to criminal 
arrest—Negroes, youths, and migrants—in- 
creased in size proportionately more than 
groups with a relatively low likelihood of 
arrest—whites, older persons, and natives. 
Such trends in population composition, lo- 


TABLE 1. A COMPARISON oF Persons ARRESTED IN YPSILANTI, BY TYPE op OFFENSE, WITH THE POPULA- 
TION oF YPSILANTI ACCORDING TO THE PERCENTAGE DIETRIBUTION OF SELECTED 
CHARACTERISTICS IN SALfPLE YEARS 


Arrests Population Arrests Population 
(1942) (1940) (1950) (1950) 
Index Other Index Other 
Sex 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N47) (N==759) (N=12,121} (N=31) (N=498) (N==18,302) 
Male 93.6 92.5 49.2 00.3 90.8 48.8 > 
Female 6.4 8.1 50.8 9.7 8.6 51.1 
Not Ascertained 0.0 0.0 desire 0.0 0.6 PAER 
Age 
"Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N47) (N=759) (N==10,144) (N=) (N=498) (N=13,634) 
17-24 66.0 27.3 19,7 35.5 25.3 26.7 
25 and over 34.0 72.3 80.3 54.5 72.9 73.3 
Not Ascertained 0.0 0.4 ee 0.0 1.8 SA 
Race 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N=47) (N=759) (N==12,127) (N==31) (N=498) (N=18,320) 
White 46.8 77.2 86.1 51.6 64.1 80.3 
Negro = 53.2 22.4 13.9 48.4 34.1 19.7 
Not Ascertained 0.0 0.4 SE 0.0 1.8 g 
Occupation (Persons 
in labor force) 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N==45) (N=737) (N==5,266) CN 23) (N=:416) (N=7,547) 
White Collar & Skil. 2.2 12.8 47.6 4.3 9.4 55.0 
S-skil. & Unskil. 75.6 77.3 42.9 65.2 79.3 39.2 
Unemployed 15.6 7.1 8.2 30.4 10.6 4.8 
Not Ascertained 6.7 2.8 1.2 0.0 0.7 1.0 
Nativity 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N=-47) (N=759) Baas (N==31) (N==498) E 
Michigan 51.1 42.2 ones 25.8 27.7 
Elsewhere 
South 27.7 20.9 38.7 45.2 ‘ 
Other States 19.1 33.9 29.0 25.5 ya 
Not Ascertained Zal 3.0 6.5 1.6 ; 
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TABLE 1.—~( Continued) 





1960 1965 
Arrests Population Arrests Population 
Index Other Index Other 
Sex 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N=68) (N=762) (N==20,957) (N=76) (N=915) (N==223,000) * 
Male 95.6 91.3 47.7 86.8 92.7 47.7 
Female 2.9 7.2 52.3 11.8 6.9 52.3 
Not Ascertained 1.5 1.4 ee 1.3 0.4 keiers 
Age 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N=68) (N==762) (N=214,789) (N=76) (N=915) (N=216,237)* 
17-24 63.2 33.3 31.2 65.8 37.2 -31.2 ‘ 
25 and over 35.3 64.3 68.8 32.9 62.1 68.8 
Not Ascertained 1.5 2.4 h 1.3 0.8 EE 
Race 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N68) (N=-762) (N==20,957) (N=76) (N=915) (N=:23,000)* 
White 58.8 69.7 77.4 53.9 65.6 77.4 
Negro 39.7 28.7 22.6 44.7 33.7 22.6 
Not Ascertained 1.5 1.6 sew 1.3 0.8 eae 
Occupation (Persons 
in labor force) 
Total 100.0 ` 100.0 100,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N=62) (N=724) (N==9,666) (N=60) (N=869) (N==10,609) * 
White Collar & Skil. 6.5 9.3 48.7 3.3 6.6 48.7 
S-skil. & Unskil. 38.7 57.6 39.2 51.7 70.0 39.2 
Unemployed 38.7 16.6 8.5 33.3 15.5 8.5 
Not Ascertained 16.1 16.6 3.5 11.7 7.9 3.5 
Nativity , 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N=68) (N==762) (N=220,957) (N=76) (N=915) (N==23,000)* 
Michigan 36.8 28.5 56.5 46.1 27.8 56.5 
Elsewhere a eek 41.7 Mäe Ke 41.7 
South 47.1 54.3 ee 38.2 55.0 ee 
Other States 13.2 13.0 ogee 14.5 13.6 ea 
Not Ascertained 2.9 4.2 1.8 1.3 3.7 1.8 
* Estimated. 


cally and in other highly urbanized areas, 
have contributed to a rise in general arrest 
rates but not necessarily to a rise in arrest 
rates for specific elements of the population. 

Turning to the effect of sex, age, occupa- 
tion, and nativity on racial arrest rates, we 
find that we may not attribute the racial dis- 
parity in arrests to a dissimilarity between 
white and Negro in sex ratio’ inasmuch as 
the census reports for 1940, 1950, and 1960 
show that the races are virtually equal in 
this regard 3 Neither may we impute the dis- 


2 The ratio of male to female arrests is more or 
less greater for whites than for Negroes in each 
sample year (see Table 2). 


H 


parity to differences between the races in 
age distribution since in each of the three 
census years, the white population, with a 
lower arrest rate than the Negro population, 
consists of a smaller proportion of persons 
under 17, a larger proportion of persons in 
the high arrest rate age category of 17 to 24, 
and about an equal proportion of persons 
over 24.3 


8 There is no clear trend of racial difference in 
the ratio of younger persons to older persons ar- 
rested for Index crimes. In 1942 the variation in 
arrest rates for Index crimes between persons age 
17 to 24 and those 25 and over, respectively, was 
somewhat greater for Negroes, 7,790 to 750, than 
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A strong presumption arises, however, that 
sociocultural differences, measured by the in- 
dices of occupation and nativity, account for 
much of the racial variance in arrest rates. 
United States Census data for Ypsilanti con- 
firm that a much higher proportion of Ne- 
groes than whites is found in the high crime 
rate categories at the lower end of the occu- 
pational scale, among the unemployed and 
the migrants, In the 1940 Census whites are 
represented proportionately twice as fre- 
quently as Negroes in the white collar and 
skilled occupations, 51.3% to 24.1%; end 
in the 1950 and 1960 census, respectively, 
about three times as frequently, 62.5% to 
22.4% and 57.5% to 17%. The percentage 
of whites in the semiskilled and unskilled oc- 
cupations declined between 1940 and 1960 
from 42.6 to 32.9, while the percentage of 
Negroes at that level increased from 44.7 to 
61.9. The proportion of Negro unemployed 
greatly exceeded the proportion of white un- 
employed in each census year: 28.3% to 
5.1% in 1940, 12.2% to 3.1% in 1950, and 
16.5% to 6.3% in 1960. 

The data on nativity provided in the 1960 
census indicate that a much larger proportion 
of Negroes compared with whites were born 
outside of Michigan, 53.5% to 38.3%. 

Holding constant the effect of occupation 
or nativity as shown in Table 2 sharply re- 
duces the racial variance in arrest rates. At 
the level of the white-collar and skilled work- 
ers, both the number and rate of arrests per 
hundred thousand of population for Index 
crimes are small for both races; in the iour 
sample years combined, there were only eight 


whites, 840 to 140. In 1950, however, the relative 
standing of the two races in this regard wes re- 
versed, due as much to changes in enforcement 
activities and recording policies as to any change 
in the rate of miscreancy of the racial-age group- 
ings. Among whites the Index crime arrest rate for 
persons age 17 to 24 was more than twice as great 
as for those age 25 and over, 260 to 100, whereas 
among Negroes the two age groups were early 
equal, 550 to 660. In 1960 and 1965, under im- 
proved uniform crime reporting procedures, the 
ratio of younger offenders to older offenders with 
respect to arrest rates for Index crimes was about 
the same for the two races——~in 1960, 720 to 140 
for whites and 2,430 to 570 for Negroes, end in 
1965, 720 to 100 for whites and 2,830 to 6&0 for 
Negroes (see Table 2). 

Age differences in arrest rates for non-Index 
crimes are more or less greater for Negroes than 
for whites in every sample year. 
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cases, six white and two Negro. For non- 
Index offenses the difference between whites 
and Negroes in the white-collar and skilled 
occupations was practically nil in 1942, 3,780 
to 3,690; and in 1950, 920 to 960; in 1960 
and 1965, respectively, Negroes pulled ahead 
of whites, 4,200 to 1,190 and 3,750 to 850. 
At the semiskilled and unskilled occupa- 
tiona- level in 1942, Negroes exceeded whites 
by six times m rates of Index crimes, 5,440 
to 860, and by two times in rates of non- 
Index crimes, 44,880 to 22,580, In the ensu- 
ing sample years the differential markedly 
declined. The Negro rate of arrests for Index 
crimes approximately doubled the white rate 
in each sample year: 770 to 380 in 1950, 980 
to 400 in 1960, and 1,140 to 560 in 1965. 
The racial arrest rates for non-Index crimes 
more nearly approached parity: Negroes ex- 
ceeded whites in 1950—13,300 to 9,860, but 
yielced to waites in 1960—8,620 to 11,960 
and very closely approximated them in 1965 
—1£,000 to 14,700. In view of the depth of 
the occupational stratum denoted by the 
category semiskilled and unskilled—which 


‘includes at the top “affluent” blue-collar fac- 


tory operatives with seniority, steady work, 
and high wages, and at the bottom, the mar- 
ginally employed—it is likely that the re- 
sults tend to overstate the amount of Negro 
criminality relative to the criminality of 
whizes in the same occupational class inas- 
muca as whites tend to predominate at the 
higher levels of blue-collar work, and Ne- 
groes, at the lower levels. 

However, in the white-Negro comparison 
on the level of unemployment, all other things 
are nearly equal, since in a period of economic 
expansion and prosperity the unemployed of 
both races are likely to be equated at the bot- 
tom of the socioeconomic scale. In 1942 un- 
emaloyed Negroes scored substantially higher 
than unemployed whites in arrest rates for 
Index crimes, 3,060 to 330, although the ac- 
tual number of cases involved was insignifi- 
cant, six Negroes and one white,* but arrests 
for non-Index offenses, totaling 52, were pro- 
portionately much higher for whites than Ne- 
groes yielding rates of 12,210 to 7,650. In 
1930 whites exceeded Negroes in arrest rates 


t The inconsequential number of index crimes 
refects imprecision in official police recording pro- 
cecures in 1942 rather than civil tranquillity, a 
matter to be treated in a subsequent report. 
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for Index crimes, 2,120 to 1,740, and non- 
Index crimes, 15,370 to 8,700. In 1960, the 
white rate barely exceeded the Negro rate 
for Index crimes, 2,940 to 2,900 but decid- 
edly surpassed the Negro rate for non-Index 
crimes 16,590 to 11,600. In 1965 the Negro 
rate for Index crimes slightly surpassed the 
white rate, 2,250 to 2,090, but for non-Index 
crimes trailed considerably behind, 17,860 to 
10,000. It is doubtful, however, that at the 
lowest socioeconomic level Negroes are less 
prone to commit minor (non-Index) crimes 
than whites. As most crime ‘is intraracial in 
the offender-victim relationship and in the 
neighborhood setting, it is likely that Negro 
victims of Negro offenders or Negroes ad- 
versely affected by the crimes of Negroes are 
less apt to complain to the police than whites 
victimized by whites, due possibly to a 
greater tolerance of neighborhood disturb- 
ances, a distrust of police, or a lesser likeli- 
hood that the property loss of Negroes is 
covered by insurance. 

The frequency of arrests of persons not in 
the labor force is relatively small in each 
sample year, although the Negro rate gen- 
erally exceeds the white rate. Since this cate- 
gory does not, however, represent a social 
class level but-rather a cross-section of the 
class structure of each group—the retired, 
homemakers, students, and the like—the 
higher Negro rate likely reflects the com- 
paratively lower socioeconomic level of the 
Negro population. 

The racial difference in nativity inflates 
the general arrest rate of the Negro much 
more than that of the white. In 1960, the 
first census year for which data on the na- 
tivity of residents of Ypsilanti were pub- 
lished, 44.1% of the Negro population com- 
‘pared with a somewhat larger 60.1% of the 
white population of Ypsilanti were born in 
Michigan. Since migrants contribute more 
heavily to crime rates than nonmigrants, and 


Negroes include a higher proportion of mi- 


grants than whites, holding constant the fac- 
tor of migrant status effects a reduction in 
the racial difference in arrest rates (see Ta- 
ble 2). In 1960 the Negro superiority over 
whites in arrest rates for Index crimes de- 
clines from a ratio of 2.25 to 1, uncontrolled, 
(570 to 250) to 1.50 to 1 for the Michigan 
born (290 to 190), and remains slightly 
more than twice as high as the white rate 


(749 to 340) for thcse born out-of-state. 
The racial difference in rates of non-Index 
crimes declines from a ratio of 4 to 3 in 
favor of the Negro (4,660 to 3,280) to near 
parity, a slightly higher white rate among 
the native born—1,850 to 1,710, and a mod- 
erately higher Negro rate among those born 
elsewhere—6,840 to 6,040. 

The data on arrests for felonies and high 
misd2meanors in 1950-1965 add another di- 
mension to the analysis showing, in Table 3, 
the effect of the type of offense—personal, 
property, or other (mainly crimes against the 
“nublic’)—singly and interactively with 
each of the demographic variables of sex, 
age, occupation, and nativity on racial dif- 
ferences in the average annual arrest rate. 
The racial variance in arrest rates differs 
widely among the different types of offenses. 
Crimes against the person display a ratio of 
Negro to white arrest rates of about 6 to 1 
(117.5 to 18.8); “other” crimes, a ratio of 
neatly 3 to 1 (236.3 to 86.9); and crimes 
against property, about 1.5 to 1.0 (134.4 to 
85.C). Differences in racial arrest rates, ex- 
pectedly, persist at a high level within each 
sex and age category. The control of the vari- 
ables of occupation and nativity as shown in 
Takie 3, however, markedly reduces the ra- 
cial arrest rate differential. During the 16- 
year period the average annual rate per hun- 
dred thousand of population for crimes 
against the person is much higher in all oc- 
cupational categories for Negroes than for 
whites. The racial differential for property 
crimes is negligible at all levels of occupa- 
tional status among the employed; among 
the unemployed the white rate is higher, 
997.5 to 743.1. For “other” offenses, Negroes 
shaw a much higher rate at the white collar 
and skilled level, 122.5 to 37.5; and semi- 
skilled and unskilled level, 591.3 to 337.5. 
Among the unemployed, whites slightly ex- 
ceed Negroes, 498.8 to 471.3. 

The control of the effect of nativity some- 
what reduces the excess of Negro over white 
arrest rates in all offense categories, except 
cases of property crimes committed by na- 
tives, wherein the Negro superiority increases 
slightly. 

Since race, occupation, and nativity, each 


displays a close association with arrest rates 


and since a much higher proportion of Ne- 
groes than whites is found at low status occu- 
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pational levels including the unemployed and 
among migrants, we proceed to an investiga- 


` tion of the joint effects of occupation and 


nativity on racial differences in arrest rates. 
As already noted, the census did not issue 
figures on State of birth by individual com- 
munities until 1960. Hence the analysis is 
restricted to the cases of arrest in 1960 and 
1965. In calculating the 1965 rates, propor- 
tional increases were made in the 1960 figures 
to reflect the general growth of the popula- 
tion, although no adjustments were made to 
express estimated changes during the five- 
year period in the racial-occupational-rativ- 
ity distribution. In computing the average 
annual rates for the high misdemeanor and 
felony arrests in 1950-1965, the census fg- 
ures for 1960 were used, inasmuch as the 
1960 population data very closely approxi- 
mate the average of the 1950 census data 
and the estimates for 1965. 

The 1960 census report does not supply 
data on the number of persons native to the 
State of residence and elsewhere, respec- 
tively, in each occupational category. Hence 
we have devised estimates by applying the 
percentage distribution of occupations for 
each race uniformly to those born in the 
State of arrest and those born elsewhere. 
The resulting figures are used as bases for 
the computation of arrest rates for each ra- 
cial-occupational-nativity group. Since the 
natives of each race are more likely to be 
found in greater proportion at the upper occu- 
pational level than the non-natives, this pro- 
cedure may have the effect of slightlv over, 
estimating the arrest rate of the natives at 
the upper occupational level (white collar 
and craftsmen) and the migrants at the lower 
occupational level (semiskilled, unskilled, 
and unemployed), and slightly underestimat- 
ing the arrest rate of the natives at the lower 
occupational level and the migrants at the 
upper occupational level because it reduces 
the size of the base used in calculating rates 
for the former categories and enlarges it for 
the latter categories. 

The results, as shown in Table 4, indicate 
that among groupings of persons more or less 
- homogeneous with respect to occupation and 
nativity there is no consistent trend of racial 
difference in arrest rates. Considering first 
the arrests of the native-born persons for 
Index crimes in 1960, we observe that at 
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each occupational level whites incur higher 
arrest rates than Negroes, although the total 
number of cases (N = 20) is too small to jus- 
tify any firm inference. For non-Index crimes, 
the white arrest rate substantially exceeds the 
Negro rate at the level of semiskilled and un- 
skilled occupations, 6,060 to 3,000, and at 
the level of the unemployed, 8,670 to 6,000, 
but falls somewhat short of the Negro rate, 
31C to 1,250, among white collar and skilled 
workers. Among persons born out-of-state, 
white rates for Index crimes exceed Negro 
ratas slightly at the jevel of the white collar 
and skilled, and rather markedly at the level 
of the unemployed, 5,500 to 3,890. In turn, 
Negro rates greatly exceed white rates among 
the semiskilled and unskilled, 1,710 to 440. 
With respect to rates of arrest for non-Index 
crimes, whites yield to Negroes, 1,710 to 
6,640, in the category of the white collar and 
skled workers, but greatly surpass Negroes 
in the categories of the semiskilled and un- 
skilled workers, 22,890 to 12,710, and the 
uremployed, 28,890 to 15,560. 

The summary of the statistical analysis of 
the 1960 data (with Index and non-Index 
crimes consolidated) shows a high degree of 
interaction among the three independent 
variables of race, occupation, and migration, 
and a marked reduction in the racial im- 
balance in arrest rates when this interaction 
is taken into account. The racial difference 
for persors born in the state is not statisti- 
cally significant in three out of the four occu- 
pational categories—-white collar and skilled, 


_ the unemployed, and those not in the labor 


force—but is signiticantly higher for whites 
taan for Negroes among the semiskilled and 
cnskilled. For persons born out-of-state, the 
white rata significantly surpasses the Negro 
rate among the semiskilled and unskilled 
workers and the unemployed, but falls sig- 
nificantly short of the Negro rate at the 
level of white collar and skilled workers and 
persons not in the labor force. 

The results of the analysis of the 1965 
data, also given in Table 4, closely follow the 
~esults for the 1960 data. Among the native-' 
dorn people the racial difference in arrest 
rates at each occupational level fails to 
achieve significance. The racial difference is 
more pronounced in the migrant population: 
Negroes significantly exceed whites at the 
level of white collar workers and craftsmen, 
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and among persons not in the labor force, 
but fall significantly short of the whites at 
the level of the unemployed. Among the semi- 
skilled and unskilled, the white rate sur- 
passes the Negro rate, though not signifi- 
cantly. 

The data on the high misdemeanor and 
felony cases given in Table 5 yield similar 
, findings concerning the interrelationships 
among the variables of occupation, migra- 
tion, and racial arrest rates. Arrest rates are 
highest for the miscellaneous category of 
other offenses, predominantly victimless 
crimes, followed in descending order by prop- 
erty crimes and crimes against the person. 
Within each offense category, taking each 
demographic variable singly, arrest rates are 
decidedly higher for the migrant than for the 
native, the lower occupational levels than for 
the higher occupational levels, the unem- 
ployed than for the employed, and the Negro 
than for the white. Controlling simultane- 
ously for occupation and nativity, however, 
markedly reduces the racial differential, al- 
though not equally in all offense categories. 

In crimes against the person, the number 
of arrests at the white collar and skilled level 
for those native to the state of residence and 
those born elsewhere is negligible, two whites 
and two Negroes. In the category of semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers, Negroes have 
much higher arrest rates than whites both 
among the natives, 93.8 to 29.4, and the mi- 
“grants, 392.5 to 125.0. The rate of arrest for 
personal crimes differs little by race for the 
native born unemployed, 86.3 for whites and 
83.1 for Negroes, and is low in comparison 
with the rate for the unemployed with out- 
of-state origins who exhibit a statistically 
nonsignificant excess of Negro over white 
arrest rates, 571.9 to 341.3. 

The effect of the racial factor on arrest 
rates for property crimes is astonishingly 
low. At the white collar and skilled level the 
racial difference in arrest rates is negligible 
for native and migrant. At the semiskilled 
and unskilled level the white rate is higher 
than the Negro rate both for natives and 
migrants, 166.9 to 145.6 and 367.5 to 294.4, 
respectively. Among the native unemployed, 
Negroes slightly exceed whites, 916.9 to 
861.9; among the nonnative unemployed 
the Negro arrest rate is little more than half 
the white arrest rate, 629.4 to 1,228.8. 
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In cases of “other” crimes the racial factor 
ig significant only for the employed born 
ou:-of-state, with Negroes exceeding whites 
197.5 to 47.5 among the migrant white collar 
and skilled, and 955.6 to 541.9 among the 
migrant semiskilled and unskilled. Among 
th2 native-born persons at all occupational 
levels and the out-of-state unemployed, the 
diterences are slight. 

The statistical summary of the data in 
Table 5 condenses the occupational classifi- 
cation, excluding those not in the labor force, 
into two categories, employed and unem- 
ployed. The results support, generally, the 
stacistical hypothesis of no significant differ- 
ence in crime rates between the races, show- 
ing that in only three comparisons out of 
twelve do arrest rates differ significantly: the 
Negro arrest rate exceeds the white arrest 
rate among the native-born employed and 
the nonnative employed suspected of crimes 
azainst the person and the nonnative em- 
picyed suspected of “other” crimes. In the 
oiher nine comparisons whites display the 
higher rate in five instances and Negroes, in 
ur instances, but the differences are neither 
statistically nor analytically significant. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This investigation confirms the hypothesis 
that the higher official rate of crime for Ne- 
groes compared with whites results predomi- 
mently from the wider distribution among 
Negroes of lower social class characteristics 
associated with crime. The findings, based on 
an analysis of officiel police records, spanning 
zhe period 1941-1965 in a small industrial 
community in the Great Lakes region, show, 
for both white and Negro, disproportionately 
high arrest rates for males, youths age 17 to 
24, persors in low income occupations (semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers), the unem- 
ployed, and persons not native to the State, 
predominantly Southerners. The racial vari- 
ance in arrest rates does not reflect differ- 
ences between the races in the distribution 
ci the sexes or age groups since the races are 
gnout equal in sex ratio and whites have a 
somewhat higher proportion of persons in the 
Spe category most vulnerable to arrest, 
vouths 17 to 24. The races differ greatly, 
however, in the distribution of occupational 
and natal characteristics; with these varia- 
bles controlled, the arrest rates of the races 
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tend toward parity and in several instances 
a higher rate for whites. 

Even for serious crimes of violence includ- 
ing robbery, with a greater preponderance of 
Negro over white arrests than any other ma- 
jor category of crimes, migrant whites incur 
substantially higher arrest rates than native- 
born (Michigan) Negroes at each occupa- 
tional level. This difference reflects the effect 
of the southern regional culture pattern 
which the southern migrant transplants to 
his new abode in the urban industrial center. 
Rates of felonious assault and homicide have 
been regularly higher in the South than else- 
where in the nation and express a heritage 
which southerners of both races share in 
common (Pettigrew and Spier, 1962). 

The findings lend no credence to the ex- 
planation of the Negro-white crime rate dif- 
ferential in terms of some distinctive aspect 
of Negro culture or m terms of racial con- 
flict, whether viewed as the Negro’s reaction 
_ to the frustrations resulting from racial dis- 
crimination or the expression of racial bias 
by the police. To be sure, we cannot ignore 
the interdependence between the depressed 
socioeconomic status and the racial discrimi- 
tion endured by the Negro. The effect of 
socioeconomic status on arrest rates, how- 
ever, appears to operate independently of 
race. Likewise we cannot surmise that police 
officers are innocent of racial prejudice or 
that the victims of racial prejudice endure 
their burden without rancor. Nevertheless, 
there is no indication here, or systematic 
evidence elsewhere, of the transformation of 
racial prejudice into racial discrimination in 
the enforcement of the law (Green, 1961: 
56-62; 1964; Black and Reiss, 1967:115) 
or of the transformation of the frustrations 
produced by racial inequality into criminal 
- behavior. Indeed; the data suggest the con- 
verse: during the period 1940 to 1965, cer- 
tainly a period of rising expectations and 
militancy on the part of Negro: Americans, 
the proportion of Negroes in the total popu- 
lation of the community increased to a 
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greater extent than the proportion of Negroes 
among persons arrested for all offenses while 
the proportion of Negroes among persons ar- 
rested for Index crimes actually decreased. 
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SEX-ROLE IDENTITY AND PRAGMATIC ACTION" 


WILLIAM BEZDEK AND Frep L. STRODTBECK 
The University of Chicago 


The proposition, “Being rmeans-~oriented is structurally parallel with male sex-role require- 
ments, while being goal-oriented is parallel with female role requirements,” is experimentally 
evaluated. This proposition is confirmed, not through sex-role classifications derived from 
attitude scales or biological sex itself, but through sex-role classification derived from a 
drawing completion test. Originally validated by its ability to discriminate boys from girls, 
the test is reconcepiualized as a kind of “pragmatic” vs. “idealistic” value score. The inter- 
pretation that “unconscious” (Le, projectively measured) femininity in males interferes with 
task accomplishment is challenged, and a broader theory relating sex-role identity and per- 


formance is suggested. 


the possibility that the values consist- 

ent with short range, competitive en- 
terprise may be inappropriate for solving 
the problems of a highly developed society. 
Can the motivation which conquered the 
frontier and developed the industrial base 
of society be redirected and used to balance 
the ecosystem? Can new organizational goals 
be imposed on the pragmatic achiever, or 
will the solution to problems like that of 
environmental control require a new motiva- 
tional emphasis, one that is more idealistic, 
and, heretofore, considered more “femi- 
nine”? Suggesting that the contrast between 
pragmatic and idealistic value-orientations 
is analogous to male-female sex-role differ- 
entiation is not wholly original, but in the 
present paper this familiar idea is made the 
basis for predicting what might roughly be 
called “tough,” im contrast with ‘“tender- 
minded” action strategies. Such predictions 
have generally been difficult to make with 
data obtained through questionnaires. 
Through use of counterbalanced action al- 
ternatives in an experimental setting, we 
obtain the necessary empirical data for a 
comment both upon the universality of the 
- values involved and the particular salience 
of psychological dispositions in shaping ac- 


H is now increasingly given 


tion when alternatives are equal in strength. 


and legitimacy. 
Prior Work 

In an earlier paper Lipsitt and Strodtbeck 
(1967) confirmed a prediction derived from 


1 Financed in part by a grant from the Army 
Medical Research and. Development Command (DA 
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a theory of sex-role identity put forward by 
Miller and Swanson (1960). They demon- 
strate that males who were unconsciously 
feminine but consciously masculine (FM 
males) were more punitive toward a defen- 
dant in a treason trial when the prosecution 
insinuated that the defendant was homo- 
sexual. Taken in conjunction with Miller 
and Swanson’s data indicating the greater 
defensiveness of FM males, the latter find- 
ing added plausibility to the assumption 
that unconsciously feminine men were less 
mature and more defensive than men whose 
unconscious identity was appropriate to 
their biological sex-role. More recent work 
has caused us to reassess this interpretation. 
Using an experimental paradigm where there 
was no attempt at sexual arousal (as there 
was in both the Miller-Swanson and Lipsitt- 
Strodtbeck studies), Strodtbeck, et oi (in 
press) show that differences between MM 
boys and FF boys might be more adequately 
conceptualized as a difference between a 
“task” and a “person” orientation, with no 
implication of lesser maturity in the latter 
instance. The present paper extends this 
argument to include females, as well as 
males, and suggests, as an alternative Io an _ 
emphasis upon defensive reactions, a more- 
directly functional relation between person- 
ality and values. 

For present purposes, the- operational 
meaning of sex-role identity refers to the 
classification of subjects by simultaneous 
consideration of their scores on a projective 
drawing completion (Franck, no date; 
Franck & Rosen, 1949) and an attitude 
scale (Gough, 1952). By convention, sex- 
role identity is designated by two letters, 
the first representing classification. on the 
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TABLE 1. SEX-ROLE PARADIGM 
Gough Attitude Test 
Franck Projec- 
tive Test Masculine Feminine 
Masculine MM MF 
Feminine FM FF 


projective test, the second classification on 
the basis of self report. (See Table 1). 

Miller and Swanson, who first classified 
male subjects on the basis of both tests in 
1960, are explicit in their assumption tiat 
sex-role identity originates in early identi- 
fication learning, 


. . . We made two assumptions about the 
origins [of sex-role identity]. . . . First we 
assumed that.each boy initially identifies vith 
his mother and then transfers’ to his father. 
.. . A second assumption about identity in- 
volved fixation. We saw each stage of de- 
velopment as entailing the acquisition of 
skills that form the building blocks of the 
next stage. Hence, if some difficulty occurs at 
one stage, the child may not master all the 
requisite skills, He then remains more closely 
identified with the mother—and, therefore, 
more feminine—than another boy who can 
forge ahead (Miller and Swanson, 160: 
88-89). 


Reasoning from these assumptions, they 
make differential predictions about the use 
of defense mechanisms, arguing that the 
most feminine boy (the FF boy) is fixated 
at an early level of identification with his 
mother, and that under pressure he will re- 
gress to this stage and employ “. . . the 
unrealistic orientation of a baby [zg., 
Denial]. Since he is relatively immature, 
such a man may react to even mild condicts 
with poor self-control and with displays of 
impetuous emotionality [e.g., Emotional 
Dilation].” As it is difficult for him to zon- 
trol his impulses, “. . . he may have diff- 
culty in behaving according to his moral 
standards. It seemed to us he woulc be 
troubled by considerable guilt” (Miller and 
Swanson, 1960:91, italics added). 

On the basis of story completions wr-tten 
after sexual arousal was evoked by having 
the subjects view nude pictures, Miller and 
Swanson report that FF boys did show more 
instances of “denial” and “emotional dila- 
tion,” though only in “denial” were they 
significantly different from the MM boys. 
Also, after an experimental manipulation 
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wher2 subjects were led to believe they were 
respcnsible for breaking an expensive piece 
of apparatus, the FF’s and FM’s showed 
more evidence of guilt reactions, again as 
measured by story completions. 

The behavioral outcomes are consistent 
with the theory, but they are not sufficient 
to demonstrate that the behavior of college- 
age men is attributable to the reconciliation 
of Ozdipal tensions, alleged to have occurred 
before the age of six. To avoid overcommit- 
ment to this aspect of psychoanalytic theory, 
and still allow for the possibility that “iden- 
tification” may account for important sex- 
role differences, consideration is given to the 
worE of other theorists who are concerned 
with distinguishing the effects of identifica- 
tion from the effects of other learning pro- 
cesses that are involved in the acquisition 
of sex-role identity. 


Idertification Learning as a Mode of Value 
Acquisition 

Lynn (1959), after distinguishing be- 
tween sex-role identification, sex-role pref- 
erence and sex-role adoption, designates the 
outcomes of identification learning as “un- 
conscious reaction characteristics,” and not 
as cvert behavioral patterns (sex-role adop- 
tion) or conscious preferences (sex-role pref- 
erecces). Parsons (1951) distinguishes sex- 
role learning based on identification from 
sex-role learning based on such mechanisms 
as discrimination-generalization, reinforce- 
ment-extinction, substitution, inhibition and 
imitation. Though these mechanisms may 
operate in conjunction with identification 
learning, for Parsons’ “identification” is 
unique in its implications for value acquisi- ` 
tion and the attendant meaning which this 
has for understanding the basic personality 
structure, “. . . it is the internalization of 
value-orientation patterns embodied in role 
expectations for ego of the significant social- 
izirg agent which constitutes the strategic 
clement of the basic personality structure. 
And it is because these patterns can be ac- 
quired only through the mechanism of identi- 
ficetion and because the basic identification 
patterns are developed m early childhood, 
that the childhood structure of personality in 
this respect is so stable and unchangeable” 
(Parsons, 1951:228, italics in original). 
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The “basic personality structure” which 
Parsons speaks of is, in a combination of 
his and Murray’s concepts, a unique pattern 
of role-expectation and need-disposition. The 
“strategic element” in the personality struc- 
ture is one of four resulting value-orienta- 
tions. With regard to sex-roles, particularly 
as enacted outside the family (that is, in 
more universalistic contexts), the essence of 
the “masculine” value orientation is univer- 
salistic-achievement, and the feminine one 
universalistic-ascription.? 


Both Slater (1961) and Winch (1962) 


argue somewhat similarly that identification 
is a mechanism involved in the acquisition 
of values. In distinguishing between identifi- 
cation which is “personal” in contrast with 
identification which is “positional,” they 
refer to the outcomes of personal identifica- 
tion as values—by which they mean response 
dispositions learned without regard for spe- 
cific roles or situations. The outcomes of 
positional identification—those “segmental 
behaviors” learned with reference to specific 


contingencies, particularly sex-appropriate : 


contingencies—are more similar to what 
Lynn calls sex-role preference or sex-role 
adoption, and what Parsons would probably 
call imitation learning. 

All of the four foregoing authors agree that 
identification learning, as they use the term, 
depends upon a diffuse, enduring comple- 
mentary role relation. Within this context 
values are inferred from the parent’s overt 
actions, preferences and statements, and are 
not sex-specific in the usual sense of this 
term. A broad range of specific behaviors 
act as signs of a few basic, underlying at- 
titudes, and it is these attitudes, or value- 
orientations, which are the unique foci of 
identification learning. “. . . In addition to 
what alter does in the sense of his overt dis- 
crete acts with their reward-punishment 
significance, and to what he offers in the 
sense of patterns for imitation, alter’s at- 
titudes toward ego become the crucial fea- 
ture of the socialization process. . . . Overt 
acts thereby come to be interpreted as ‘ex- 
pressions’ of these attitudes, that is, as 
signs, or even more as symbols of them” 


2 The other two basic value orientations are 
variations on a particularistic role expectation: 
particularistic-achievement, and particularistic-as- 
cription. They will not be discussed in this paper. 
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(Parsons and Shils, 1951:213, italics in 
original). l 

The empirical case for the value differen- 
tiation perspective on sex-role identity is 
found in two recent studies, 


Verdicts in a Treason Trial 


Lipsitt and Strodtbeck (1967) bad male 
subjects undergoing hospital corps training 
at the Great Lakes Naval Training Center 
listen to one of four different versions of a 
courtmartial trial. The four versions con- 
tained slight but systematic: variations in 
testimony, and each version was admin- 
istered to subjects in all sex-identity cate- 
gories. In the version referred to as the 
“basic” trial tape, testimony for and against 
a defendant accused of treason was designed 
to be equally persuasive so that a verdict of 
guilty or not-guilty would be equally likely; 
this was the way subjects in all sex-role 
classifications responded. 

In a second version of the trial, evidence 
of the defendant’s “bad character” was in- 
troduced in the form of testimony hinting 
that he was homosexual. The judge in this 
version of the trial made no comment 
about the admissibility or inadmissibility of 
this evidence. Under these conditions, 85% 
of the FM’s found the defendant guilty of 
treason. This significant departure from 
their baseline response was taken as evi- 
dence—following Miller and Swanson— 
that the component of the FM’s personality 
which causes him to resort to self-punish- 
ment to control the unconsciously feminine 
components of his personality has, in this 
changed circumstance, caused him to be 
more punitive toward others, to emphasize 
a “tough guy,” consciously masculine, iden- 
tity. Faced with the anxiety the problem 
evoked, he is viewed as projecting his own 
punitive defense system by allying himself 
with agressive forces in the community to 
find the defendant guilty. One could not 
make this prediction without use of psy- 
choanalytic theory. ' 

In a third version of the trial in which 
there was no testimony indicating homo- 
sexuality, the judge instructed the jurors 
to consider evidence pertaining to the de- 
fendant’s character in reaching their ver- 
dict. The percentage of guilty verdicts in 
this instance, while higher than on the 
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“basic” tape, was essentially the same for 
all sex-role categories. 

In the fourth version of the trial, evi- 
dence hinting at the defendant’s homosexu- 
ality was again introduced, this time in 
conjunction with the judge’s instructions to 
consider evidence concerning the defend- 
ant’s character in reaching a verdict. Under 
these conditions, the significant effect arose 
from the fact that only 35% of the FF’s re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. 

This greater leniency of the FF’s—again 
following Miller and Swanson—could be 
interpreted as a defense mechanism, a dental 
of incriminating information which had 
been accepted by other jurors. But there 
is also an alternative, nonclinical interpre- 
tation. The reluctance to return a guilty 
verdict could be interpreted as an expres- 
sion of sympathy for the defendant when 
it appeared the judge was departing from 
the norm of impartiality by improperly in- 
structing the jury to consider irrelevant and 
prejudicial evidence concerning the defend- 
ant’s general character. If one accepts this 
interpretation of the FF’s greater leniency, 
his behavior is then seen as a response 
strategy which is qualitively different from 
defensiveness, 

To determine whether the FF reaction 
was an expression of concern for someone 
who appeared to be getting a bad deal or 
whether it was—as Miller and Swanson’s 
theory implies (1960)—a denial of evi- 
dence, Strodtbeck eż al. (in press) con- 
structed a balanced experimental design 
for comparing a “relative maturity” model 
of sex-identity to a model where masculinity- 
femininity is conceived as a “task” v. “per- 
son” orientation. 

The opportunity to express “concern for 
others” was introduced into an experimental 
tape by having a public health officer argue 
that water pollution is “a serious problem 
likely to affect the welfare of the entire 
community.” At the same time a political 
scientist argues that vested interests in the 
community make it extremely unlikely that 
the average citizen can do anything about 
the problem (The Serious/Non-Solvable 
version). In a second version, the public 
health officer says pollution is not so seri- 
ous, and the political scientist says that 
citizens can change policy (The Solvable/ 
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Not Serious version). If feminine men are 
motivated by a concern for others, they 
should be willing to take action under the 
first set of conditions (Serious/Non- 
Solvable), whereas masculine men, because 
of the likelihood of their not being effica- 
ciots, should be less willing to act under 
these conditions. In the second treatment, 
where there was a greater chance of the actor 
being efficacious, even though the problem 
was described as less serious, masculine men 
were predicted to be more “willing to act” 
than feminine ones. These predictions were 
confirmed. 

“Willingness to act” in the remaining two 
cells of the 4-cell design could be mterpreted 
according to the assumptions set forth by 
Miller and Swanson if one accepts the judg- 
ment that it is less “mature” to be willing 
to act when the problem is not serious and 
the individual cannot be effective (the Non- 
Serious/Non-Solvable version) than when 
the problem is serious and the individual 
can be effective in solving it (Serious/Solv- 
ab.e). There were no differences between 
mzsculine and feminine men in their re- 

‘sponses to these two treatments. 

Two other considerations in the design of 
this experiment, however, limited allowable 
interences about masculinity/feminmity. 
First, masculine men (MMs) were mascu- 
lire on both the projective (Franck) test 
and the attitudinal (Gough) test, while 
feminine men (FFs) were feminine on both 
tests; hence, it was impossible to determine 
which component of sex identity was re- 
sponsible for the observed effects. The 
second limitation, of perhaps greater the- 
oretical interest, was the restriction of the 
sample to males. If concern for others is a 
critical part of psychological femininity in 
men, will this same effect be found in all 
women, without regard for their psychologi- 
cal scores, or only in those women who are 
psychologically feminine? If psychological 
femininity is crucial in producing the ob- 
served effect for both men and women, will 
it be because of the conscious component 
of femininity, the unconscious component, 
ot an interaction between the two? (That 
is, will the major effect be a male-female dif- 
ference, a Franck difference, a Gough dif- 
fzrence, cr a MM-FF difference?) At issue 
is whether “concern for others” is, in Lynn’s 
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terms, attributable to (1) biological sex- 
role, (2) sex-role preference (Ge, conscious 
sex identity), (3) sex-role identification (e, 
unconscious sex-role identity), or (4) some, 
as yet, unnamed interaction of these com- 
ponents. The hypothesis that identification, 
in the sense proposed by Parsons and others, 
has & central role in the acquisition of 
values is more plausible if one can demon- 
Strate that differential response is associ- 
ated with classification on the Franck test. 
If the Gough test or biological difference 
proves to be the critical differentiator, then 
the importance of other, possibly discrete, 
learning processes is more likely. 


Method 


Only two versions of the radio panel dis- 
cussion of the original experiment were 
replicated.2 As in the previous experiment, 
the messages of a public health officer, hy- 
drologist, conservationist, and political sci- 
entist are written so as to contain contra- 
valent elements: water pollution is serious 
but unsolvable versus water pollution is not 
so serious, but the average citizen can be 
effective in correcting it. Whole classrooms 
of teenagers, the junior class in a middle- 
class suburban high school outside Chicago, 
heard one or the other of these versions. 
The classrooms contained males and fe- 
males; the assignment of the version was 
made by lot; and although the tests for the 
determination of .sex-role identity had been 
administered before the experiment, they 
had not been analyzed and the experimenter 
had no knowledge of sex identity classifi- 
cations. 

The experimental effect is determined from 
the subject’s willingness to take part in a 
program to reduce water pollution as mea- 
sured by eight items: (1) pass out pam- 
phlets in a downtown area, (2) persuade 
friends to change their mind, (3) visit some 
public official about it, (4) persuade strang- 
ers to change their mind, (5) spend 8 hours 
a week working with some group working 
on the problem, (6) join a group working 
on the problem, (7) accept the problem as 


8A description of the abbreviated Franck and 
Gough Tests can be found in Strodtbeck et al. (in 
press) and the full transcript of the treatments will 
be available in a forthcoming volume. 
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my own personal responsibility, (8) sign a 
petition. 

Pre-treatment and post-treatment scores 
were obtained for the items in response to 
this statement of the situation: Imagine 
that someone in your hometown whose judg- 
ment you trust reports that “if cities and 
industries nearby continue to dispose of 
their wastes as they do now, the water in 
our hometown will become contaminated. 
But the contamination is not yet serious— 
the drinking water is still safe, and there 
is no immediate danger to swimmers or to 
fishermen.” 

The resultant “willingness to act” score 
is the sum of the responses to the eight 
items, each graded on a 7-point scale, with 
high scores indicating willingness to per- 
form the actions. There are two orthogonal 
components in the score. The first four 
items, which require individual action, con- 
stitute a component that was believed to be 
more attractive to MM’s and the last four 
items, which require group action or con- 
science-driven commitment, were believed 
to be more attractive to Pis Traces of the 
predicted differentiation emerged, but they 
are not statistically significant; so the eight 
items on a pooled score basis were used. A 
four-factor ANOVA (see Table 2) involving 
a covariance correction of the post-treat- 
ment means in terms of the pre-treatment 
means was employed. 

Of the three factors in the design relating 
to sex identity, the first, biological sex, 
was obtained from the subject’s self report. 
The second, the measure of conscious sex 
identity, was constructed from answers to 
24 items from Gough’s Masculinity-Femi- 
ninity Scale (1953). The items in question 
were selected from the full scale of 56 items 
in the course of a revalidation of this scale 
by Strodtbeck, et al. (in press). Two ex- 
amples of items from this scale are: I would 
like to be a nurse; and, whenever I get too 
much change in a store I always give it 
back. The mean score for males, scored 
in the feminine direction, was 8.39 (s.d.= 
2.88; n=139); for females, 15.12 (s.d.= 
2.92; n=110). (The total number of sub- 
jects is greater than 174, the N reported m 
Table 2, as more subjects took the test than 
were given the treatments.) The 6.73 point 
difference between the male and female 
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TABLE 2. CHANGES IN WILLINGNESS TO AcT BY TREATMENT, SEX AND SEX IDENTITY 
Sex Identity Treatment 
Uncon- Con- Serious/Non-Solvable Sclvable/Non-Serious 
scious scious : 
Sex Franck Gough Post Pre Resid (n) Post Pre Resid (n) 
M M 31.9 32.4 —0.66 (14) 32.4 30.4 1.21 (14) 
Male M F 28.7 30.1 —2.28 (10) 30.4 30.1 —-0.58 (10) 
F M 32.2 28.6 2.26 (11) 18.7 24.8 —8.83 ( 6) 
P F 34.5 33.1 1,52 ( 8) 34.4 37.8 —1.67 ( 5) 
M M 30.3 32.2 Kaul ( 6) 35.2 34.0 1.64 ( 5) 
Female M F 32.3 30.7 0.90 ( 7) 30.2 29.9 —0.69 (20) 
F M 34.7 31.7 2,65 ( 6) 32.0 33.1 —0.94 (15) 
F F 35.3 32.4 2.80 (20) 31.9 31.6 —0.08 (17) 


means is significant beyond the .0005 level. 
The male median was 7, and all males scor- 
ing above this score were classified as 
feminine; the female median was 15 and 
all girls above this score were classified as 
feminine. 

The third measure of sex-identity, so- 


called unconscious masculinity-femininity, ` 


was constructed by an analysis of the draw- 
ing completions to 11 stimuli from the 
Franck Drawing Completion Test (Franck, 
no date; Franck and Rosen, 1949). As in the 
case of the Gough test, the 11 stimuli were 
selected from a larger set on the basis of the 
revalidation study by Strodtbeck eż o (in 
press). Drawings with a recognizable content 
are assigned a masculine score (0) if the 


+ 


representation is “active, self propelling,” 


otherwise it is assigned a feminine score (1). 
Beyond this most general principle for scor- 
ing content drawings, drawings are scored 
by reference to male/female empirical 
norms. For drawings with no recognizable 
content, Le, abstract drawings, one of 
four different criteria is used depending on 
the stimuli. These are internal elaboration 
(jeminine), closure (masculine), roundness 
(feminine), and angularity (masculine). 
The mean score for males was 5.36 (s.d.= 
1.76; n= 138), for females 6.17 (s.d. = 1.90; 
n=111); this difference is significant at the 
0S level using a one-tailed test, but the 
separation is not clear-cut as in the Gough 
test. All subjects, both male and female, 
were classified as ieminine if they had a 
score of 6 or higher; those with score of 5 


TABLE 3, SOURCES OF VARIANCE FOR THE Wittincness to Act Means In TABLE 2 


Sources of Variance MS. F d.f. p 

Between groups 
Sex 50.49 1.19 1 0.28 
Treatment 145.57 3.43 1 0.07 
Franck 5,00 0.12 1 0.73 
Gough 2.85 0.07 1 0.80 
Sex x Treatment 2.63 0,06 1 0.80 
Sex x Franck 30.73 0.72 1 0.40 
Sex x Gough 8.45 0.20 1 0.66 
Treatment x Franck 347.77 8.20 1 0.005 
Treatment x Gough 1.73 0.04 1 0.84 
Franck x Gough 56.87 1.34 1 0.25 
Sex x Treatment x Franck 79.77 1.89 1 0.17 
Sex x Frank x Gough 30.33 0.72 1 0.40 
Sex x Treatment x Gough 49.53 1.17 1 0.28 
Treatment x Franck x Gough 111.09 2.62 1 0.41 
Sex x Treatment x Franck x Gough 2.98 0.07 1 0.79 

Within groups (error) 42.38 157 Si 

Regression (r pre, post==0.57) Se 1 

Grand mean 1 

N 174 awe 
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TABLE 4. RATINGS OF THE SERIOUSNESS AND SOLVABILITY OF WATER POLLUTION 
BEFORE AND AFTER TREATMENT 


Treatment 
Perception of Serious/ Solvable/ Treatment 
Water Pollution Measurement Non-Solvabie Non-Serious Difference 
, After 6.12 5.41 0.71 
Serious Before 5.60 5.62 ~—0.02 
After 4.48 5.53 1.05 
Solvable Before 5.28 5.44 -0.16 


or lower were classified masculine. As in 
previous studies, the correlation between 
the Franck and Gough tests is negligible; 
for males r=0.05 (n=138); for females, 
r=~0.13 (n=111). 

To test whether the treatments were per- 
ceived according to our expectations, sub- 
jects were asked two questions before and 
after administration of the treatments: How 
serious do you think the problem is? How 
effective do you think the ordinary citizen 
would be in solving this problem? Responses 
were coded on a 7-point scale. Table 4 gives 
the pre- and post-treatment means for both 
treatment conditions. Before treatment, the 
two groups differ by only 0.02 point in 
their ratings of the problem’s seriousness. 
After treatment, the difference is 0.71 point 
in favor of the group that was told the 
problem was serious (t=3.04; p<.005). 
A similar effect is found for ratings of the 
problem’s solvability. The post-treatment 
difference is 1.02 points, in favor of the 
group that was told the problem was solv- 
able; after correction for the pre-treatment 
difference of 0.16, this is significant beyond 
the .0005 level (t= 3.87). 


Findings 


1. The mean willingness-to-act score for 
the entire sample is no greater after treat- 
ment than before. The post-treatment mean 


is 31.77 (n=174); the pre-treatment mean 
is 31.50 (n=174). That is, (a) the treat- 
ment did not induce a greater willingness to 
act simply by making the problem of water 
pollution more salient; (b) the increases 
in willingness to act which do occur. must 
therefore be compensated. If some subjects 
are more willing to act after treatment, 
some will be less willing to act. The task is 
to see if these gains and losses can be at- 
tributed to selective reactions to the two 
treatments by subjects with differing sex 
identities. 

2. The two treatments are roughly equiv- 
alent in their induction of changes in will- 
ingness to act (Table 5). Though subjects 
in the Serious/Non-Solvable treatment are 
somewhat more committed to action than 
those in the Solvable/Non-Serious treat- 
ment, this difference is not significant. If 
we equate willingness to act on the Solvable 
problem with a pragmatic orientation and 
willingness to act on the Serious problem | 
with a more idealistic orientation, the direc- 
tion of the difference suggests that high 
school subjects are more idealistic than 
pragmatic; on the other hand, this difference 
may simply indicate the Serious treatment 
is slightly more persuasive than the Solv- 
able one. 

3. For the first measure of sex identity, 
biological sex, our prediction is that males, 
presumably more pragmatic than females, 


TABLE 5. CHANGES IN WILLINGNESS TO Act BY TREATMENT 


Willingness to Act Measure* 
Residual Post- | Pre- 
Treatment Gain Treatment Treatment n 
Serious/Non-Solvable 0.87 32.76 31.48 82 
Solvable/Non-Serlous —0.77 30.859 31.14 92 


Da 07. 
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TABLE 6. CHANGES IN WILLINGNESS TO Act By TREATMENT AND SEX 
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Treatment Sex 
; Males 
Serious/Non-Solvable Females 
f Males 
Solvable/Non-Serious Females 
* p—.80. 


will be more willing to act in the Solvable/ 
Non-Serious treatment; whereas females, 
presumably more idealistic than males, will 
be more likely to act in the Serious/Non- 
Solvable condition. The difference is not 
significant (Table 6). Those components of 
- sex-role identity which are acquired as part 
of the male-female role distinction do not 
help us explain differential commitment to 
social action. ; 

4, For our second measure of sex identity, 
the Gough test, the prediction was that 
subjects classified as feminine by this mea- 
sure of conscious sex identity would be 
more willing to act with the Serious/Non- 
Solvable treatment, and subjects classified 
as masculine would be more willing to act 
under the Solvable/Non-Serious treatment. 
This is not so (Table 7). A freely obtained 
expression of masculine or feminine attitudes 
does not help us account for social action 
commitments. 

5. For the classification of subjects by 
the Franck test, again our expectation was 
that feminine subjects would be more willing 
to act when the problem was Serious/Non- 
Solvable and that masculine subjects would 
be more willing to act when the problem was 
Solvable/Non-Serious. This is, in fact, the 
case (Table 8). It is the different ways that 


Willingness to Act Measure* 
Residual ” Post- Pre- 

Gain Treatment Treatment n 
0.12 31.72 31.05 43 
1.79 33.90 31.95 39 

—1.43 29.74 30.40 35 
ai). 37 31.60 31.60 57 


unconsciously masculine and feminine sub- 
jects respond to the treatments which pre- 
dicts social commitment as measured by a 
“willingness to act.” 

The present research then rules out con- 
scious femininity as well as biological sex 
as the sex-role components accounting for 
experimental differences in willingness to 
act; at the same time it demonstrates the 
positive contribution of unconscious sex 
identity to our understanding of this effect.* 

A question arises in the interpretation of 
these results concerning the greater discrimi- 
naing power of the Gough test as compared 
to the Franck test. Many of the items of 
the Gough test can be answered in terms of 
the subject’s awareness of what is socially 
desirable or appropriate to his sex role. 
Nichols (1962), in an analysis of 356 at- 
titude items from a variety of femininity 
scales (including the Gough scale), has 
called such items “obvious.” Not only do 


* Our design allowed us to test the interaction be~ 
tween biological sex, conscious sex identity and 
unconscious sex identity to determine whether the 
results could be explained better by some combina- 
tion of our three measures of sex identity. None 
o? these interactions was significant and their de~- 
tailed presentation is omitted. They can be recon- 
structed by the interested reader from the full data 
display in Table 2. 


OTABLE 7, CHANGES IN WILLINGNESS To Act py TREATMENT AND CONSCIOUS SEX IDENTITY 
(TE GoucH TEST) 











Willingness to Act Measure * 
Conscious Residual Post- Pre- 
Treatment Sex Identity Gain Treatment Treatment n 
: Masculine 0.53 32.19 31.14 37 
Senous/Nonesolvable Feminine 0.15 33.22 31.76 45 
Masculine —1.05 30.52 31.00 40 
Solyaple/ Non enous Feminine —0.56 31.17 31.25 52 
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obvious items discriminate males from fe- 
males, but males and females believe there is 
a sex difference in response to them. By con- 
trast Nichols defines “subtle” items as those 
which neither males nor females believe will 
discriminate between the sexes but which, in 
fact, do produce a differential response. One 
could argue that a classification of subjects 
on a subtle attitudinal scale, by reducing the 
possibility of self-presentational bias, might 
lead to experimental outcomes that are 
equivalent to the ones we now find by means 
of the Franck classifications. Space does 
not permit documentation of this test, but 
the results were negative. Classification of 
subjects by means of a subtle attitudinal 
scale did not produce the same effect as 
classification by the Franck test (the figures 


sex identity—as measured by Franck test— 
and such characteristics as aggressiveness, 
need achievement, socioeconomic status, 
personality self-ratings, authoritarianism 
and social desirability. The relations that 
have been discovered are that boys who are 
masculine on the Franck test are seen by 
their friends as “least emotional” and those 
who are feminine are seen as “most re- 
sponsible” (Heberlein, 1966). We have less 
information on females, but all of our in- 
formation suggests that the observed be- 
havioral correlates could have arisen 
through differentiation in normal interac- 
tion. For this reason, we have moved away 
from theory treating of defense mechanisms 
and toward theory more broadly pointed 
at social processes. 


TABLE 8, CHANGES IN WILLINGNESS TO ACT BY TRRATMENT AND Unconscious SEX IDENTITY (THe FRANCX 


Test) 

Willingness to Act Measure * 

Unconscious Residual Post- Pre- 
Treatment Sex Identity Gain Treatment Treatment n 
. Masculine —~1.02 30. 84 31.43 37 
Serious/Non-Solvable Feminine 2.42 34.33 30.37 45 
Masculine 0.11 31.35 30.50 49 
Solvable/Non-Serious Feminine —1.78 30.37 31.88 43 


Tp- DOS 


corresponding to the results of Table 8 are 
F=0.62; p=0.43 for 1 and 157 d.f.). The 
power of the drawing completion test as a 
classificatory device seems to involve more 
than the freedom from self-presentational 
bias. 


Discussion 


It is to be stressed that persons differen- 
tiated by the Franck test are not differen- 
tiated in any gross behavioral way. In 
unpublished studies in which both Franck 
and Gough scores are available, feminine 
boys are just as likely to be chosen socio- 
metric leaders and friends as are masculine 
boys; further, they are no more likely to ap- 
pear as sociometric “rejects” than mascu- 
line boys. Thus, in intimate friendships and 
work relations, boys disregard unconscious 
sex-role identity as a basis for social pref- 
erence (Heberlein, 1966). In addition, pilot 
studies indicate there is no relation between 


Consider, for example, the pertinence of 
the value distinctions between pragmatism 
and idealism employed by Parsons: “. . . 
The Universalistic Achievement Pattern is 
best exemplified in the domimant American 
ethos. The combination of universalism and 
achievement puts the primary emphasis on 
universalistically defined goal-achievement 
and on the dynamic quality of continuing 
to achieve. It does not emphasize the ‘final’ 
goal-state, which once achieved is to be 
maintained in perpetuity ... [it] puts the 
primary wumiversalistic accent on process, 
that is on means-choice . . . leaving the 
goal system fluid. In some sense the philos- 
ophy of Pragmatism epitomizes this orien- 
tation . . .” (Parsons, 1951:107-108). 
In the Universalistic-Ascriptive Pattern: 
". . . the primary relevance of universal- 
istic standards shifts to the validation of 
the quality-ideal. The focus is on the attain- 
ment of an ideal state of affairs, which once 
attained is considered to be permanently 
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valid. But the universalistic element intro- 
duces a factor of strain since, in its main 
line, it is scarcely possible to maintain that 
any status quo of a social system conforms 
with any sharply defined ideal state. Hence 
a tendency to a dualism of ideal and real 
. . . Broadly, the philosophy: of ‘idealism’ 
. .. seems to conform with this pattern” 
(Parsons, 1951: 108ff). 

The differential emphasis upon “efficacy” 
and “seriousness” in this study, and in the 
one which it replicated, may be described 
as the difference between “a means-choice 
strategy,” without particular attention to 
goal, and “a goal-choice strategy,” without 
particular attention to the means for its 
attainment. In suggesting that a Uni- 
versalistic Achievement value is more con- 
gruent with unconscious masculinity and a 
Universalistic-Ascriptive one with uncon- 
scious femininity, one is mot making the 
familiar instrumental v. expressive distinc- 
tion. One is going further to make a moral 
distinction. As stated by Parsons and Shils: 
". . . Action where cognitive beliefs have 
primacy in relation to the attainment of a 
given goal may be called instrumental ac- 
tion. . . . Where evaluative standards have 
primacy (and where there is usually a con- 
cern for the gratification of other actors) the 
action will be called moral action” (1951: 
165, italics added). The instrumental charac- 
ter of the M-’s greater willingness to act when 
he believes he can be efficacious, combined 
with his “realistic problem solving” in the 
Miller and Swanson studies (1960), and his 
attention to the trial evidence without any 
apparent consideration of the interpersonal 
implications of this evidence in the Lipsitt 
and Strodtbeck (1967) study—all are consis- 
tent with the cognitive, instrumental impli- 
cations of the U-Achievement orientation. 

On the other hand, the FF’s greater con- 
cern with moral issues, his disposition to act 
contrary to the instructions of the judge 
when it appeared the judge was violating as- 
criptive norms by showing partiality (Lip- 
sitt and Strodtbeck, 1967); his sense of 
guilt in the experiment where an expensive 
machine was apparently broken (Miller 
and Swanson, 1960); his concern with the 
evaluative problem of seriousness rather 
than the cognitive problem of efficacy in 
the present study—all these are consistent 


with the evaluative and moral implications 
of the U-Ascriptive orientation. 

Parsons distinguishes between the ex- 
ternal and internal locus of problems and 
relates this to the instrumental-cognitive v. 
moral-evaluation dimension of value: “... 
On the one hand problems may be seen to 
lie in the external world; these are cognitive 
and cathected problems involving perceived 
and cathected facts. ...On the other hand 
problems may be seen to le within the 
personality system; these are evaluative 
problems involving the allocation of time 
and effort ... (Parsons and Shils, 1951:121, 
italics added). In terms of this distinction, 
we would see Mis being more involved in 
the external world, and F-’s, in the per- 
sonal system. Miller and Swanson’s em- 
phasis upon the immaturity of the FF 
undoubtedly arises from their preoccupation 
with the personality system. Parsons agrees, 
but this is only one-half of the story. If 
U-Ascriptive values (Ge, F-’s) place a 
strain on ego integration, U-Achievement 
values (M~’s) place a strain on collectivity 
integration (Parsons, 1951). Hence, if 
“mature” action is judged in terms of its 
implications for collectivity integration, 
ther, as indicated in the present experiment, 
it would be unconsciously masculine men 
who would be considered less mature. 

This line of reasoning does not resolve 
the question of how pragmatic v. idealistic 
values become related to the style expressed 
in drawing completions. The highly em- 
pirical operations by which male-female 
criteria are derived is clear enough. What 
we don’t understand is how such things as 
“expansion,” “internal elaboration,” and 
other elements of style are related to social 
commitment. We are uncomfortable with 
speculated linkage through male-female dif- 
ferences in body image since differentiation 
by biological sex itself does not produce 
an equivalent value differentiation. To es- 
tablish greater face validity for the proposi- 
tion that drawing style is a value indicator 
would require a research strategy quite 
different from the one here employed. 

Our initial guess was that the uniqueness 
of the Franck test came about solely be- 
cause a drawing completion does not require 
that subjects check the social appropriate- 
ness (and self-consistency) of their re- 
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sponses, at least not to the degree that this 
occurs in self reports. It was possible, there- 
fore, that the Franck test permitted an un- 
witting expression of counter-sex tendencies 
that would have otherwise been suppressed. 
But, following this-line of thought, one 
would guess that classification on a “subtle” 
attitudinal measure would replicate the re- 
sults obtained by classification on the pro- 
jective measure. It did not. So the Franck 
test, in addition to being superior to the 
Gough test (and to biological sex) in pre- 
dicting differential social commitment, is 
an instrument for which it is difficult to 
find a substitute. In this respect it may be 
similar to the projective measure of need 
achievement (Atkinson and Feather, 1966: 
351). 

To this point, we have considered the 
Franck scores as indices of sex-role identity, 
and have assumed that the experimental re- 
sponse is one mediated through identity 
mechanisms. If one shifts to a more radically 
behavioristic formulation, it may be as- 
sumed that expressive style and value 
orientations are both products of learning 
experiences within the nuclear family, but 
it may not be necessary to assume that they 
are primarily related to sex-role differences. 
If one suspends o priors theoretical judg- 
ments on this matter, and seeks empirical 
guidance, then the distribution of male and 
female scores on the Franck test suggests 
that countersex values predominate in ap- 
proximately 40% of the cases. The theory 
must account for this. 

If, as Parsons suggests, identification is 
the process whereby the child abstracts and 
generalizes a set of values from a large 
sample of parental actions, then the process 
can be understood to be something like 
evolving the rules of grammar. Such mat- 
ters, in various contexts, have been treated 
_by other writers (Piaget, 1962; Bruner et 
al., 1956; Kohlberg, 1966). In following 
out these implications, values are seen as a 
succession of provisional hypotheses about 
what the child ought to do (not in the 
sense of a moral imperative, at least not 
initially, but in the sense of effectively an- 
ticipating rewards and punishments). Each 
“evaluation” is kept so long as it is not 
overtly disconfirmed nor recognized as in- 
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consistent with previous behavior (Berger 
and Luckmann, 1966). 

In early life, this process is necesarily 
confined to an interpretation of the actions 
and utterances of immediate family mem- 
bers. As the child grows older, we can ex- 
pect that relatively large inputs of family 
experience will result in only minor value 
modifications. While it is possible that 
values will be “set” at this time, it is 
equally possible that their organization and 
maintenance will simply be governed by a 
new set of problems, ones that are no longer 
tied to the limited contingencies of family 
structure. While an elaboration of this point 
is beyond the scope of this paper, it is im- 
portant to establish a continuity between 
family process and the conditions that pre- 
vail in the larger society, not in terms of the 
correspondence between persons but im 
terms of the correspondence between pro- 
cesses. 

Our position differs from others in that 
we attach greater importance to the child’s 
regard for both parents acting as members 
of a system. It deemphasizes their impor- 
tance as independent agents presenting in- 
dependent problems of value construction. 
We take this position not in opposition to 
current theory but to complement it with 
the considerable evidence from small group 
studies. These have made it clear that con- 
straints on individual behavior, even among ` 
those with severe emotional handicaps, are 
determined by a continuing dialogue over 
the development, maintenance and modifi- 
cation of group norms, It is almost inci- 
dental that this is first learned in the famly. 
At the level of abstraction under considera- 
tion, it is irrelevant whether a mother, 
or father, or brother, etc. takes a given role 
(say, task role); what is important is that 
there is someone to emphasize a comple- 
mentary role (say, a concern for persons). 
The fact that the child is developing a 
capacity for understanding the characteris- 
tics of a system is obscured by develop- 
mental studies which employ a one-to-one 
modeling paradigm as their major research 
Strategy. 

In closing, attention is directed again to 
the circumstances in which differential re- 
sponsiveness was elicited. There were no 
contextual cues which made water pollution 
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more important after treatment than before 
—that is, subjects were not becoming more 
concerned with water pollution simply be- 
cause they were made more aware of it. 
A rationale for being less committed was 
effectively balanced in each treatment by a 
rationale for being more committed. We 
suggest that it is in such nearly equilibrated 
situations that value preferences are of par- 
ticular importance, for when pressing group 
adaptations are required, the general social 
‘responsiveness to the problem of the mo- 
ment masks much of what is here at issue. 
Under sufficiently imminent stress, idealists 
and pragmatists will act in concert. When 
the pressure is off and the latitude for in- 
dividual choice is expanded, then an in- 
dividual can be guided by his value pref- 
erences in making commitments to the next 
phase of social action. The present study 
shows that these nuances of value direction 
are logically related to sex-role differences, 
but to demonstrate this, one must go beyond 
either sex-role as set in biology or sex-role 
as an attitude preference. The effective 
measure, taken in ways which make it 
' difficult to judge its sexual appropriateness, 
proves to have roots both in role differences 
of the nuclear family and in a value dis- 
tinction widely recognized by independent 
theorists. 
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RESPONSE BIASES IN FIELD STUDIES OF 
MENTAL ILLNESS * 


DEREK L. Dees anp Kevin J. CLANcy 
New York University / 


This paper is concerned with the question of response biases in field studies of mental ill- 
ness. Following a discussion of the possible influence of two response biases which may 
affect the validity of social science measures—soctal desirability and acquiescence—the results 
of a pilot study concerning a psychiatric inventory used by several investigators are pre- 
sented. Analysis of data from this study reveals that people’s evaluation as to the “social 
desirability” of the inventory items is related both to their position in the status hierarchy 
and to their reports as to whether or not they have experienced the various symptoms con- 
stituling the psychiatric inventory. Thus, the relationship between socioeconomic position 
and mental health is affected by people's evaluations as to the desirability of mental health 
inventory items. However, the findings also confirm that the existence of a relationship 
between socioeconomic position and disorder is not just a result of the hypothesized dis- 


tortions arising from a response bias. 


OCIAL scientists have long been con- 
cerned with determining the relation- 
ship of mental illness to various social 

factors, among them: sex, age, race, occupa- 
tion, educational level, and social class 
background. Most of these studies of the 
incidence (first admissions over a time pe- 
riod) and prevalence (total patients at a 
given point in time) of mental disorder have 
been based on treatment rates for various 
segments of the population. These investiga- 
tions have revealed some rather consistent 
patterns for the relationship of mental ill- 
ness—including both the neuroses and the 
psychoses (especially schizophrenia) to dif- 
ferent social factors.‘ In recent years, how- 
ever, it has become more and more apparent 
that figures based on treatment rates pro- 
vide an unsatisfactory estimate of the “true” 
incidence and true prevalence of mental 
illness, since treated disorder may not ac- 
curately reflect the total distribution of 
mental disorder in American society. Inci- 
dence rates reflect, among other things, the 


*We wish to thank the following persons for 
their critical comments and suggestions concerning 
this paper: Alan F. Blum, Lindsey Churchill, 
Elinor Clancy, C. Richard Fletcher, Irwin W. Goff- 
man, Herbert Menzel, Richard Quinney, John M. 
Schram, William Silverman and Thomas P. Wilson. 
We also wish to thank Mary Kenny Bush for her 
typing and editorial assistance. 

1 See, for example, Clark (1948), Clausen and 
Kohn (1959), Dunham (1965), Frumkin (1952), 
Hollingshead and Redlich (1958), Kaplan et al. 
(1956), Pasamanick et al. (1959), Wanklin et al. 
(1955). : 
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influence of short-term changes in the so- 
cial structure (such as disasters and family 
strife), while prevalence rates are influenced 
by such considerations as the availability of 
psychiatric facilities and public attitudes 
toward those who use them. 

Recognition of these problems has led 
to investigations of untreated as well as 
treated mental illness. While there have 
been a few studies of “true incidence” (for 
example, Kaplan, et al, 1956), the vast 
majority of these investigations have been 
concerned with the “true prevalence” of 
mental disorder. The past few years have 
seen numerous studies utilizing field mter- 
views and questionnaires in an attempt to 
estimate the true prevalence of mental ill- 
ness—especially neuroses. These investiga- 
tions show far higher rates of mental illness 
than are revealed through the analysis of 
treatment records. They also show recurrent 
patterns regarding the relationship of men- 
tal illness to different social structural and 
social-psychological variables. Despite the 
heavy reliance on interviews and question- 
naires in these studies, there have been few 
attempts to ascertain whether various “re- 
sponse styles” might be influencing some of 
the patterns and relationships found to 
exist.” 


2 These response styles, of course, lower the 
validity of measuring instruments, and psycholo- 
gists over the years have undertaken voluminous 
research designed to deal with these validity prob- 
lems, The sociological literature, in contrast, does 
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Two recent studies, however (Dohren- 
wend, 1966; Phillips and Segal, 1969), have 
focused on this problem. More specifically, 
they deal with Langner’s (1962) 22-item 
mental health inventory—an inventory 
which has seen wide use in the study of 
mental illness.’ Phillips and Segal (1969) 
considered the relationship between sexual 
status and psychiatric symptoms. They 
hypothesized that women would report more 
psychiatric symptoms than would men with 
the same number of physical illnesses. 
Their argument was simply that is is cul- 
turally more appropriate and acceptable in 
American society for women to be expres- 
sive about their difficulties and, therefore, 
that they would be more likely than men to 
report or admit to certain acts, behaviors, 
and feelings that lead to their being cate- 
gorized as mentally ill. While their findings 
were supportive of the above argument, 
there was one obvious limitation in the 
study:' no measure as to what men and 
women saw as appropriate or “socially de- 
sirable” behavior for someone of their sex- 
ual status was employed. 

However, the study by Dohrenwend 
(1966) deals more adequately with this 
problem. In questioning the validity of the 
22-item index and other symptom inven- 
tories employed in some of the mental 
health studies, Dohrenwend suggests that 


not exhibit an explicit concern for the possible 
effects of response styles, although their existence 
is implicitly recognized. This is evident in the em- 
. ployment of certain techniques to guard against 
these (usually unspecified) factors. Special atten- 
tion is paid in survey research to such procedures 
as the assurance of anonymity, emphasizing the 
importance of “honest” answers, creating rapport 
so that the respondents know that the interviewer 
will not “disapprove” of any response. It seems 
obvious that many of these procedures, as well as 
others, are concerned with assumed (or feared) re- 
sponse biases. Especially unfortunate in sociological 
research is the failure to consider the “discrimin- 
ant” validity of our measures (Campbell and 
Fiske, 1959). For measures may be invalidated 
not only by showing that they correlate poorly 
with some criterion but also by showing that they 
correlate highly with some conceptually simpler 
variable, such as social desirability. 

8 For instance, Abramson (1966); Bailey et al, 
(1965); Dohrenwend (1966); Dohrenwend and 
Crandell (1967); Haberman (1963); Langer 
(1962, 1965); Manis ei al. (1963, 1964); Martin 
(1968); Meile and Haese (1969); Phillips (19665; 
Phillips and Segal (1969). 
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response biases may play an important role 
in determining the responses (and hence, 
the rates) obtained in these investigations. 
such biases, or stylistic variables, of course 
lower the validity of measuring instruments 
and, for this reason, their possible effects 


. should be tnderstood and, if possible, ac- 


counted for. Dohrenwend considered what 
are possibly the two most often studied 
response styles in the literature: namely, 
social desirability and acquiescence. Social 
desirability reflects the tendency of people 
to deny socially undesirable traits and to 
“admit” socially desirable ones. According 
to Edwards (1959), much of the variance 
in all self-inventories of personality can 
be explained by this factor. Acquiescence, 
in contrast, reflects the tendency to agree 
(or disagree) to items independent of their 
content. This tendency is sometimes referred 
to as “yeasaying” while its opposite, a 
tendency to disagree, has been termed 
“naysaying” (Couch and Keniston, 1960). 

Because these two styles of answering 
questions may be related to the responses 
obtained from surveys, and because they are 
perhaps differentiated ¿mong various groups 
(age, sex, sccioeconomic, ethnic, racial), 
field studies of mental illness may be more 
reflective of differential propensities toward 
certain response styles than of psychiatric 
disorder. This hypothesis, of course, remains 
to be tested in detail, although the studies 
by Dohrenwerd (1966) and by Phillips and 
Segal (1969), as well as an investigation 
by Wells (1963), indicate that this could 
be the case. 

The mental health index considered here 
—the 22-item screening inventory—consists 
of psychological, psychophysiological, and 
physiclogical indicators of mental disorder 
(Dohrenwend and Crandell, 1967; Langner, 
1962). It contains questions asking respon- 
dents whether or not they are troubled by 
any of 22 symptoms of distress. A sample 
of these 22 items is: “Do you feel somewhat 
apart or alone even among friends?”; “Do 
you have personal worries that get you down 
physically?”; “Do you ever have trouble 
in getting to sleep or staying asleep?” Re- 
spondents are then scaled from O to 22, de- 
pending upon how many symptoms they 
admit to. Langner (1962) reports that a 
score of 4 or more is indicative of psychiat- 
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ric impairment. He states that in the Mid- 
town Study, it is found that among people 
classified as “well” (no significant impair- 
ment) by Midtown psychiatrists, only 1% 
had scores of 4 or more; while among those 
classified as “incapacitated” (serious symp- 
toms with total impairment), 84% had a 
score of 4 or more. Most of the investigators 
using this inventory have followed Langner 
and used a score of 4 or more as the cut-off 
point in their studies of psychiatric disorder. 

As noted earlier, if, as Dohrenwend 
(1966) has suggested, responses to the in- 
ventory are colored by response styles, then 
the mental health “scores” obtained by fol- 
lowing the Langner procedure may reflect a 
response bias rather than psychiatric dis- 
order. Numerous field studies, for example, 
have demonstrated an inverse relationship 
between mental illness and social class posi- 
tion (cf. Dohrenwend, 1966; Gurin et al., 
1960; Hollingshead and Redlich, 1958; 
Phillips, 1966; Srole et al., 1962), and some 
of these studies have utilized the 22-item 
index. Yet Dohrenwend (1966) has offered 
some preliminary evidence that both people’s 
assessments of the desirability of Langner’s 
symptom items and tendencies to yeasay 
are inversely related to class. If there is, 
indeed, a strong relationship between re- 
sponse styles and replies to the 22-item in- 
ventory, and if propensities toward response 
styles are not randomly distributed among 
respondents in different social strata, then 
field studies of mental illness clearly have 
validity problems. 


Social Desirability 


As stated previously, a desirability re- 
sponse style reflects the tendency to say (or 
admit to) good rather than bad things about 
oneself. Dohrenwend found that most people 
saw the characteristics called for by the 
items in Langner’s (1962) inventory as 
somewhat undesirable. He (Dohrenwend, 
1966:23) indicates that on a 9-point desir- 
ability scale (1 representing extremely un- 
desirable, and 9 representing extremely de- 
sirable), the average rating given the 22 
items was 3.2. Thus people who score “high” 
on undesirability may tend to suppress ad- 
mission of those symptoms they judge so- 
cially undesirable. This would not vitiate 
comparisons among strata were the evalua- 
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tion of the desirability of the items constant 
across the different social strata. However, 
Dohrenwend provides some evidence that 
this is not .the case. For example, Puerto 
Ricans in his sample perceived the 22 items 
as more desirable than did respondents of 
Irish and Jewish background (Dohrenwend, 
1966:24). We would expect to find, there- 
fore, a higher prevalence of psychiatric im- 
pairment as measured by the 22-item inven- 
tory among Puerto Ricans than among the 
Irish and Jews. This expectation is realized 
in his data.* 

A question of importance here is the na- 
ture of the relationship between ethnicity 
and the evaluation of the desirability of the 
22 mental health items. Why is it that Puerto 
Ricans perceive the items as more desirable 
than do other groups? In tackling this prob- 
lem, Dohrenwend posits two alternative hy- 
potheses. Following a line of thinking out- 
lined by Heilburn (1964), he writes that the 
Puerto Ricans in his Washington Heights 
sample (Dohrenwend, 1966:24): “... regard 
the characteristics described in the 22-item 
screening instrument as less undesirable 
than do members of other groups. It seems 
possible that they would also be more willing 
than other groups, on this account, to admit 
such characteristics. If so, they may actually 
have a much lower rate of disorder than 
their rate of reported symptoms would sug- 
gest. On the other hand, the reason Puerto 
Ricans see these symptoms as less undesir- 
able may be because they are actually more 
common among Puerto Ricans. If this is so, 
then higher rates of reported symptoms 
among Puerto Ricans and their lower tend- 
ency to see these symptoms as strongly 
undesirable may both indicate the. same 
thing—~higher actual rates of disorder.” 

The second of Dohrenwend’s hypotheses 
suggests that an individual comes to learn 
or perceive the desirability of a given symp- 
tom by observing the prevalence of that 
symptom among people like himself, other 
people. of his ethnic and/or socioeconomic 
background. This might be termed a tradi- 
tional reference group interpretation. Doh- 


4 However, Dohrenwend is guilty of the “eco- 
logical” or “aggregate” fallacy. He, in effect, looked 
at correlations between the characteristics of 
groups of people and then drew conclusions re- 
garding correlations between individuals. i 
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renwend argues that if symptoms are com- 
mon among one’s own status group—in this 
case, family, friends, and neighbors—then 
the desirability of the items will be higher 
than if the symptoms are not common. 
This interpretation suggests that the so- 
cial environment of an individual determines 
his evaluations as to the desirability of given 
symptoms, and that the most important as- 
pect of this “social environment” is the 
actual prevalence of these symptoms among 
an individual’s friends and acquaintances. 
This may or may not be the case. In our 
society, for example, it is a common ob- 
servation that many persons have aquiline 
noses. Let an aquiline nose=a symptom. 
Then according to Dohrenwend, aquiline 
noses should be highly desirable, maybe 
even prized, by those persons who have 
them. Obviously, this line of reasoning does 
not account for the vogue among many 
women (and some men, as well) with aqui- 


line noses to have a “nose job.” Similarly, ` 


this lme of thought does not account for the 
efforts some Negroes make to “pass,” the 
. striving of the Irish, Germans, Italians, Jews, 
and now, Puerto Ricans, to lose their native 
“accent,” nor for other similar everyday 
instances where members of a given group 
seem to consider characteristics highly com- 
mon within that group to be undersirable. 

If we assume for the moment, though, 
that Dohrenwend is correct, and if we as- 
sume that both variables relate to an indi- 
vidual’s score on a mental health inventory, 
then we would expect a desirability measure 
and some measure of the symptom preval- 
ence among the respondent’s acquaintances 
to be highly correlated and thus to be re- 
dundant predictors of an individual’s men- 
tal health score. In a multiple regression 
analysis, for example, we would anticipate 
that the addition of a measure of symptom 
prevalence among people’s acquaintances 
groups would not significantly increase the 
ability of a desirability measure to predict 
a mental health score, because both inde- 
pendent variables would be highly correlated 
(i.e. redundant). Hence, a test of this hy- 
pothesis would be to undertake such an 
analysis so as to determine whether item 
desirability and estimated prevalence of 
psychiatric symptoms are in fact indepen- 
dent or redundant predictors of mental 
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health scores. If this hypothesis is sup- 
ported, then we need no longer concern our- 
selves with questions about the desirability 
bias in terms of the 22-Item Mental Health 
Inventory because it would indicate that 
desirability and prevalence are measuring 
the same thing, the actual rates of psychiat- 
ric disorder. 

E Dohrenwend’s second hypothesis im- 
plies a “social desirability” interpretation, 
then his first hypothesis connotes what Nun- 
nally (1967) terms “expressed self-desira- 
blo" Dohrenwend’s first hypothesis sug- 
gests that assessments about the desirability 
of the items can vary independently of the 
prevalence of the symptoms among members 
of one’s own group; that an individual’s 
perceptions of what is or is not desirable 
can be determined by forces exterrral to his 
traditional reference group of family, friends, 
or neighbors, of similar socioeconomic and 
cuHural background. This hypothesis seems 
to be consistent with our observation that 
some members of given social groups often 
reject characteristics common to their group. 
Ttus, if we find that desirability and preva- 
lence are independent (rather than redun- 
dazi) predictors of mental health score, it 
would suggest that a desirability bias may 
aff=ct responses to Langner’s inventory. 


Acyutescence 


An acquiescent response style, as mentioned 
earlier, reflects the tendency of an individual 
to agree (or its opposite, to disagree) to 
questions independently of their content. 
This form of acquiescence is usually thought 
of as a general trait which cuts across differ- 
ent types of personality tests and other in- 
ventories (Edwards, 1959). However, the 
buk of research evidence now points to the 
conclusion that acquiescent response styles 
are of very little importance as a source of 
systematic invalidity in measuring instru- 
ments (Nunnally, 1967). Nevertheless, it 
sems necessary to examine the possible ef- 
fexts of an acquiescence response style on 
penple’s scores on the 22-Item Mental 
Health Inventory. 


Pilot 5 tudy 


The purpose of the pilot study reported 
here was to test two of Dohrenwend’s hy- 
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potheses, as well as one of our own. Since 
it is a pilot study, it was designed to provide 
information for a larger scale research proj- 
ect with a similar objective. The hypotheses 
selected for testing in this study were: : 

(1) People’s scores on a psychiatric in- 
ventory are related to their assessment of 
the desirability of the ‘items constituting 
the inventory. The more desirable people 
see the items, the greater the extent to 
which they will report (or admit to) the 
items. 

(2) People’s assessment of the desirabil- 
ity of the inventory items reflects something 
other than the estimated prevalence of these 
symptoms among an individual’s acquaint- 
ances. Thus, desirability and estimated prev- 
alence of symptoms are independent predic- 
tors of mental health scores. 

(3) People’s scores on a psychiatric 
inventory are related to naysaying. The 
greater the extent of naysaying, the less the 
extent to which people will report (or admit 
to) the items. 


Methods 
As an initial test of these hypotheses, tele- 


phone interviews were completed with a 


random sample of 115 adults, representing 
all persons with a telephone who resided in 
areas of over one million population.® While 
we recognize that some may consider tele- 
phone inverviewing as inappropriate for 
testing hypotheses about previous studies 
that were based on face-to-face interviews, 
we feel that the comparability of the two 
techniques remams to be determined. More- 
over, a recent study by Colombotos (1969) 
reports that responses obtained by the two 


8 The interviewing was done from a central in- 
terviewing location in New York City using local 
telephone Hnes and WATS (Wide Area Telephone 
Service) lines. All 115 interviews were completed in 
a single evening from 7:00 to 10:00 P.M. (local city 
time). Interviewing began’in those cities in the 
Eastern time zone, moving across country as the 
hour became later. The respondents contacted repre- 
sented names drawn randomly from the telephone 
directories of the metropolitan areas sampled. The 
number of completed interviews in each city was 
proportional to the adult population of each city 
relative to the combined adult population of all 
cities in the U.S. with populations of one million 
or greater. Hence, 23 interviews were completed in 
New York, representing 20% of the total adult 
population of all cities with one million or more 
inhabitants. 
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methods were essentially similar. Our tele- 
phone interviews included questions pertain- 
ing to Langner’s (1962) 22 screening items, 
naysaying, estimated prevalence, item de- 
sirability, and socioeconomic position.® Also 
included were sundry marketing questions, 
in that the interviews were part of a nation- 
wide marketing study. The 22-Item Mental 
Health Index has already been described, 
but some of the other measures deserve 
further mention. 

Social desirability of the items was mea- 
sured by asking respondents to rate each 
of the 22 items on a 9-point desirability 
scale. Respondents were asked to look at 
the numbers 1 through 9 on their telephone 
dials. The more desirable they thought a 
given symptom was, the higher the number 
they were asked to give it. The less desir- 
able they thought it, the lower the number 
they were asked to give each symptom. This 
is a procedure somewhat similar to that 
developed by Edwards (1959) and employed 
by Dohrenwend (1966) in his study. The 
scores for each of the 22 items for every 
individual were then summed and averaged, 
thus producing a desirability score for the 
22 items as a whole for each respondent. 

The above technique for measuring social 
desirability was followed so as to make our 
findings comparable to those of Dohren- 
wend. We went further, however, and taking 
a subset of five items expressing both physio- 
logical and psychological symptoms, we 
asked respondents to tell us out of every ten 
friends and acquaintances they have, how 
many of them have each of the ailments. 
This we refer to as estimated prevalence.* 


6The average interview was 17 minutes in 
length. The interview opened with a brief intro- 
duction followed by the 22-item measure of mental 
health and questions pertaining to naysaying, item 
desirability, estimated prevalence, and social class 
position. 

T The five items, selected at random, were: (1) 
“Are you the worrying type?”; (2) “I have per- 
sonal worries that get me down physically”; (3) 
“Every so often I feel hot all over”; (4) “Do you 
feel somewhat apart even among friends?”; and 
(5) “I am bothered by acid (sour) stomach several 
times a week.” It would have been interesting to 
have also had a measure of “true prevalence” 
for people’s friends and acquaintances as well as 
the measure of “estimated prevalence.” Obviously, 
however, such a measure would be subject to the 
same possible limitations as those measures which 
are being considered in the present report. 
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Naysaying was measured by presenting 
the respondents with a group of five items 
reflecting naysaying and five items reflect- 
ing yeasaying. The naysaying score for each 
individual was arrived at by subtracting 


the number of yeasaying responses from’ 


the number of naysaying responses. In most 
health inventories the number of positive, 
“healthy” or “correct,” responses (naysay- 
ing) strongly outweigh the number of 
negative, “sickly” or “incorrect,” responses 
(yeasaying). Hence, we expected the num- 
ber of naysaying responses to exceed the 
number of yeasaying ones. This would tend 
to produce a positive (+) naysaying value 
for each respondent.® The naysaying items 
were worded to elicit an affirmative response. 
They expressed health-related symptoms 
which we believe are common to all Ameri- 
cans. Hence, the “correct” response to these 
items was to admit to them. Denying them 
was considered naysaying.® The yeasaying 
items, in contrast, were designed to elicit 
negative responses. They expressed health- 
related symptoms which we believe are 
physiologically impossible or, at best, im- 
probable. Hence, the “correct” response on 
these items was to deny them. Admitting 
to them was considered yeasaying.?° 


Findings 


The first step in our analysis was to cal- 
culate the mean mental health scores and 


8 Most respondents were highly discriminating 
in terms of their responses to the inventory. The 
mean naysaying score for the total sample was 
0.4, thus indicating a slight tendency towards 
naysaying. But it should be kept in mind that a 
score of 0.0 represents the presence of no re- 
sponse style at all. Hence, most respondents did 
not exhibit a strong tendency to either admit to 
or, on the other hand, deny symptoms. 

®The naysaying items and the naysaying re- 
sponses (in parentheses) were: (1) “Every once in 
a while I feel tired” (No); (2) “I sometimes feel 
sleepy” (No); (3) “I have had at least one cold 
during the last 10 years” (No); (4) “Have you 
ever been bothered by an upset stomach?” 
(Never); (5) “Have you ever felt grouchy or 
irritable?” (Never). 

10 The yeasaying items and the yeasaying re- 
sponses (in parentheses) were: (1) “My lungs 
sometimes feel empty?” (Yes); (2) “My teeth 
sometimes itch” (Yes); (3) “My heart sometimes 
stops beating for a few minutes” (Yes); (4) “Do 
you feel like the happiest person in the world?” 
(Always); (5) “Do your eyes ever feel cold?” 
(More than a few times). 
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the >ercentage with four or more symptoms 
and compare our findings with the results 
of the investigation of Langner (1962), 
Dechrenwend (1966), and Phillips (1966) 3) 
Our analysis revealed that the percentage 
of respondents reporting four or more symp- 
toms was fairly similar in the different stud- 
ies, ranging from 27.5% in Phillips (1966) 
New Hampshire sample up to 32.6% in our 
own. Examining the mean number of symp- 
toms in the various studies revealed that 
the means too were quite similar, We tenta- 
tively conclude, therefore, that the use of 
a telephone interview, as opposed to a per- 
sonal interview, does not markedly affect 
the gross results using Langner’s (1962) 
mertal health inventory. Hence, we believe 
that the findings reported here may be 
equally applicable to the personal interview 
situation. 


TABLE 1. SYMPTOM Scores on 22-ITEM SCREENING 


INSTRUMENT BY Socar Desmanriiry or ITEMS 


Item Desirability 
Low Medium High 
(N=39) (NAU) (N=385) 
Percent with 4+ 
Symptoms 7.7 22.0 37.1 
Mean Number 
o? Symptoms 0.8 2.6 3.4 
Chi-square—9.40; De DR 
F=3.62; p<.05 


The first hypothesis tested was whether 
responses on the screening inventory are 
related to the respondent’s evaluation as to 
the desirability of the 22 items. Our prelimi- 
nary evidence shows this to be the case. 
There are almost five times as many persons 
with scores of 4 or above among those who 
see the items as (relatively) desirable as 
among those who see them as undesirable. 
Comparing the mean symptom scores in 


1 This step was undertaken to ascertain whether 
the telephone interviewing technique employed 
here produced markedly different results from the 
personal interviewing procedure followed in other 
mental health studies using the 22-item screening 
in¥entory. We expected that if the telephone in- 
terviews did generate different results, they would 
be in the direction of a higher level of mental Hl- 
ness, It was felt that due to the anonymity of the 
telephone interviewing situation, respondents might 
Ee more likely to admit to symptoms than they 
wculd be in a face-to-face interviewing situation. 
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the three groups reveals the same pattern.” 

Turning now to our second hypothesis, we 
examine the relationship between desirabil- 
ity and the estimated prevalence of a subset 
of five symptoms within an individual’s ref- 
erence group. Our hypothesis is that a 
person’s assessment concerning the desirabil- 
ity of the inventory items reflects something 
other than his estimate of the prevalence 
of these items in his reference group. It is 
clear from Table 2 that desirability and 


Tasis 2, Socar Desrasrary or ITEMS BY 
ESTIMATED PrevaLANce or Symptoms WITHIN 
REFERENCE GROUP 


Estimated Prevalence 
Low Medium High 
(N=39) |. (N=56) (N=20) 
Item Desirability 
Low 53.9% 19.6% 20.0% 
Medium 28.2% 34.0% 15.0% 
High 17.9% 46.4% 65.0% 


Chi-square—18.43; p<.01 


estimated prevalence are related. However, 
the correlation is far from perfect, and there 
are apparently other determinants of item 
desirability in addition to their prevalence 
among a person’s friends and acquaintances. 
We suggested earlier that one of these other 
determinants is the individual’s perception 
as to the societal assessment of the desira- 
bility of the various behaviors represented 
by these symptoms. 

In the next table we are able to examine 
the independent effects of prevalence and 
desirability on symptom scores. The figures 
seen in Table 3 represent the mean number 


12 The sample was divided into three groups of 
approximately equal size. The low desirability 
group (N==39) had mean desirability scores of 
1.6 or less, The medium desirability group 
(N=41) had mean desirability scores ranging 
from 1.7 to 2.6, whereas the higher group (N—=35) 
had mean desirability scores of 2.7 or greater. 

18 Here again an attempt was made to divide 
the sample into three groups of approximately 
equal size. The distribution of the scores, however, 
did not allow us to meet this equal size criterion. 
The low prevalence group (N==39) was charac- 
terized by mean prevalence scores of 1.5 or less. 
The medium prevalence group (N=—56) had mean 
scores ranging from 1.6 to 3.9, while the high 
prevalence group (N=—=20) had mean scores of 
4.0 or greater. 
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TABLE 3, MEAN NUMBER or Symptoms on 5-ITEM 

SCREENING INSTRUMENT BY ESTIMATED PREVALENCE 

oy SymeromMs Wireatn REFERENCE Group AND 
SOCIAL DESIRABILITY OF ITEMS 


Estimated Prevalence 
Item Desirability Low Medium/High 
S 14 27 
Su (21) (15) 
: 27 64 
Medium (11) (22) 
High . 86 1.60 


(7) (39) 


of items reported for the five-item subscale 
mentioned previously. This table contains 
a number of interesting findings: (1) The 
two independent variables exercise a strong 
joint influence on mental health. The mean 
number of symptoms among persons who 
report a low prevalence for their reference 
group and view the symptoms as undesir- 
able is only .14, compared to a mean of. 
1.60 among respondents who report a me- 
dium or high reference group prevalence 
and view the items as relatively desirable.14 
(2) People’s estimates of the prevalence 
among friends and acquaintances has an 
independent effect on mental health scores, 
at each level of desirability. (3) Item de- 
sirability too has an independent influence 
on mental health status within both preva- 
lence groups. And (4) while both desirabil- 
ity and estimated prevalence exert indepen- 
dent effects on mental health ratings, the 
effects of desirability appear to be greater 
than those of prevalence. 

Clearly, then, the number of symptoms 
that people report (or admit to) is depen- 
dent both on their perception of the preva- 
lence of similar symptoms among friends 
and acquaintances and on their evaluation 
of the desirabilty of these symptoms. 

The third hypothesis to be examined in- 


14 These results make a good deal of sense, for 
we expect people’s willingness to report certain 
psychological and psychophysiological complaints 
to be dependent upon both the prevalence of such ` 
symptoms among people they know and on an 
evaluation as to the desirability of these symptoms. 
It is, of course, theoretically possible that some 
people who do not really have a given symptom 
will nevertheless report it if it is something their 
friends have and something they see as desirable. 
However, we doubt that this is often the case, 
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TABLE A SYMPTOM Scores on 22-Ireac SCREENING 
INSTRUMENT BY NAYSAYING 


Naysaying 
Low Medium High 
(N=19) (N=50) (N=46) 
Percent With AL 
Symptoms 52.6 24.0 13.0 
Mean Number 
of Symptoms 3.6 2.2 1.7 
Chi-square=11.78; p<.01 
F=3.14; pe D 


volves scores on the symptom inventory as 
they relate to naysaying. Table 4 shows 
that, as hypothesized, mental health ratings 
are strongly related to level of naysaying. 
Tt seems apparent from these results that 
people who are “naysayers” are either in 
very much better mental health than others 
or, as we have suggested is the case, because 
they are naysayers deny symptoms which 
they may actually experience. 


TABLE 5, MEAN NUMBER op SYMPTOMS ON 22-]TEM 
SCREENING INSTRUMENT BY Item DESIRABILITY 
AND NAYSAYING 


Item Desirability 
Naysaying Low Medium High 
P 1.1 2.6 3.6 
HOW Medimin a8) on (23) 
0.6 2.9 2.3 
High 


(21) (13) (12) 


Table 5 contains the data necessary for 
examining the influence of desirability and 
naysaying on mental health scores. Our first 
observation about this table is that social 
desirability and naysaying are related to 
one another. Approximately 26% (18 of 
69) of those who are low or medium naysay- 
ers see the item as undesirable, as compared 
to about 46% (21 of 46) of those with a 
high degree of naysaying. Thus, a person 
‘who is a strong naysayer is apparently more 


15 Similar to our other breaks, an attempt was 
made to divide the sample into groups of approxi- 
mately the same size. Given the low variance in 
our naysaying measure, however, this task could 
not be accomplished. The low naysaying group 
(N=19) had a mean naysaying score of —1 or 
less. The medium group (N==50) had a score of 
0, while the high group (N=46) had a score of 
1 or more. s 
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likely than others to view the symptom in- 
ventcry as undesirable. A second observa- 
tion "a that both naysaying and desirability 
exercise an independent influence on mental 
healta ratings—with the independent effects 
of desirability on mental health being larger 
than those of naysaying. Finally, we see 
quite marked joint effects of naysaying and 
desirabilty on mental health scores. 

Up to this point in our analysis, the evi- 
dence presented seems to suggest that Doh- 
renwend may be correct in raising questions 
about the validity of field studies of psy- 
chiatric disorder. What we found thus far 


Taste 6. Soctar DESIRABNITY op ITEMS BY 
SOCIOECONOMIC POSITION 


Socioeconomic Position 
Low Medium 
(N=19) - (N=46) (N=30) 
Mean Desirability 
Score 2.8 2.3 2.1 
Item Desirability 
Low 26.3% 28.3% 46.7% 
Medium 21.1% 43.4% 36.6% 
Hizh 52.6% 28.3% 16.7% 
hi-square—9.62; p<.05 
F=3.23; p<..05 


is taat responses to Langner’s (1962) 22- 
Iten Mental Health Inventory are related 
to both the desirabilty of the items and 
naysaying. It is not enough, however, to 
establish relationships between these two 
variables and mental health scores. What 
is af equal importance is whether desirabil- 
ity and naysaying are themselves distributed 
randomly among different segments of the 
population. For to constitute a systematic 
bias, response styles must be related not 
only to the chief dependent variable (mental 
health scores) but also to the independent 
variables of principal interest. 

Since several of the “true prevalence” 
studies using psychiatric inventories have 
been concerned with the relationship be- 
tween socioeconomic status and mental ill- 
ness, we will examine the relationships of 
the desirability and naysaying measures to 
people’s position in the status hierarchy, 
as represented by an index combining educa- 
tion and income levels. Observing Table 6, 
we find that the respondents’ views of the 
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desirability of the inventory items are sig- 


nificantly related to their socioeconomic 
status.6 The higher their status, the less 
likely people are to see the items as desirable. 

However, this still may not constitute a 
systematic bias if the relationship between 
Status and desirability can be accounted for 
by the variable we call “estimated preva- 
lence.” We have already seen (Table 2) 
that people’s evaluation of the desirability 
of the symptom inventory items is strongly 
dependent on their estimate of the preva- 
lence of these symptoms among their friends 
and acquaintances. It may be, therefore, 
that the reason that socioeconomic position 
and desirability are related in Table 6 is 
that there is a much higher prevalence in 
the lowest than in the other social strata. 
If, in addition to this, prevalence and desir- 
ability are related in a similar fashion in the 
three status groups, then we might antici- 
pate that the introduction of prevalence into 
the relationship between social position and 
desirability would tend to “interpret” the 
relation. Should this be the case, then the 
association between socioeconomic status 
and desirability should vanish (or at least 
be reduced considerably) when the respon- 
dent’s estimates of the prevalance of symp- 
toms are mcluded in the analysis. 

Table 7 allows for examination of the 
above suggested possibility. Although the 
differences are masked when the medium 
and high prevalence groups are combined 
in this table, an inverse relationship be- 
tween status and estimated prevalance can 
be seen. We also can see in Table 7 that 
the relation between socioeconomic status 
and desirability is maintained at both preva- 
lence Jevels (7 Our main concern with Table 


16 Socioeconomic status was estimated in the 
following manner. AJ! respondents from whom the 
information was obtained (95 of 115) were divided 
into four income categories (under $5000 per year, 
$5000-$7999, $8000-$9999, and $10,000+-) and 
four education categories (0—8 years, 9-12, 13~15, 
16+). Each respondent was given a score of 1 
if his income was under $5000, a score of 2 if it 
was $5000-$7999, and so forth. The same procedure 
was followed with education. Thus the scores of 
2-3 are classified as “low,” those scoring 4-6 as 
“medium,” and those 7-8 as “high.” 

1T The relationship is stronger when there is a 
medium or higher prevalence of such symptoms 
among the people one knows than when there is 
a low prevalence. This means that if few of an 
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Taste 7. Socar DESIRABILITY or ITEMS BY 
GOCIOECONOMIC POSITION AND ESTIMATED 
PREVALENCE Wrrpm REFERENCE Group 


(Percent With High Desirability on 22-Item Index) 


Socloeconomic Position 
Estimated 
Prevalence Low Medium High 
16.7 0.0 0.0 
EES (6) (13) (8) 
e 69.2 39.4 22.7 


7, however, is with the question of whether 
the relationship between status and desir- 
ability could be accounted for by-the re- 
spondents’ estimated prevalence of symp- 
toms among people they know. Clearly, this 
is not the case. We see from our examination 
of Tables 6 and 7 that people’s views of the 
desirability of the inventory items are in- 
dependently related to their socioeconomic 
position. Hence, we conclude that desirabil- 
ity, at least in our sample, does constitute 
a source of bias and possible invalidity. 
Before examining the implications of the 
response bias involving desirability, let us 
consider the relationship between the sec- 
ond source of possible invalidity in our in- 
vestigation—naysaying and class position. 
Examination of these data revealed that 
the association between the two variables 
did not reach statistical significance.1® Thus, 
we must tentatively conclude with regard 
to naysaying that although our earlier data 
support Dohrenwend’s (1966) hypothesis 
that an acquiescence response style is re- 
lated to scores on the 22-item inventory, 
we find no evidence that naysaying is dis- 
tributed in the different social strata in a 
nonrandom fashion. Our data do not, there- 
fore, support Dohrenwend’s contention that 
field studies of psychiatric disorder among 
different social strata may have validity 
problems due to a response set traceable 
to acquiescence. ' 





individual’s friends and acquaintances have such 
symptoms, he is likely to see these symptoms as 
undesirable-—-whatever his location in the status 
hierarchy. But if such complaints are rather com- 
mon among a man’s acquaintances, then his socio- 
economic position makes a larger difference in 
evaluating the desirability of the symptom items. 
18 Table supplied on request, 
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We see, then, that of the two possible 
sources of invalidity studies, only desirabil- 
ity exercises a systematic influence on 
people’s responses to the items in Langner’s 
(1962) mental health inventory. But the 
_ implications of even this one source of bias 
are considerable. For it appears likely that 
the frequently demonstrated inverse rela- 
_ tionship between social class and mental ill- 

ness may be due partially to the fact that 
people’s perceptions of the desirability of 
the items constituting some measures of 
mental health status are related both to 
their social class position and to their will- 
ingness to admit to certain symptoms of 
mental illness. Thus, the higher prevalence 
of mental disorder in the lower classes may 
be explained by the finding that lower class 
persons regard the behaviors in question 
less undesirable than do persons of higher 
class standing and are, therefore, more likely 
to report (or admit to) these experiences, 
feelings and behaviors. 

Let us, then, look at the empirical evi- 
dence for this assertion. We will consider the 
biasing effects of symptom desirability by 
looking first at the relationship between 
socioeconomic position and mental health, 
and, then, by examining the same relation 
with the introduction of a measure of desir- 
ability. Table 8 shows a mean of 3.4 symp- 
toms in the lower strata, compared to means 
of 2.1 and 1.6 at the other status levels— 
a difference at the two extremes of 1.8 in 
the mean number of psychiatric symptoms. 
Then, in Table 9, the desirability measure 
is included in the analysis. Here it can be 
seen that among those who view the items 
as very undesirable the difference in the 
mean number of symptoms between low and 
high SES persons is only 0.8. Among people 
who see the items as less undesirable, the 
SES difference is 1.7, or about the same as 
seen in Table 8. In other words, this analy- 


Taste 8. Meaw NUMBER oF SYMPTOMS ON 22-ITEM 
SCREENING INSTRUMENT BY SOCIOECONOMIC 


POSITION 
Socioeconomic Position 
Low Medium High 


(N=-19) (N=46) (N==30) 


Mean Number 


of Symptoms 3.4 2.1 1.6 
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TABLE 9. Meran Numer cr SYMPTOMS ON 22-ITEM 
SCREENING INSTRUMENT BY SOCIOECONOMIC 
POSITION AND DESIRABILITY op LrAg 


Socioeconomic Position 
Item Desirability Low Medium High 
1.6 0.5 0.8 
SES o ou 4) 
4.0 2.8 2.3 
Mediam/High (14) (33) (16) 


sis reveals that the relationship between 
sociceconomic position and mental health e 
affected by people’s evaluations as to the 
desirability of the mental health inventory 
items. But these results also confirm that 
the existence of a relationship between 
socioeconomic status and mental disorder is 
not just an artifact of the hypothesized 
distortions arising from a response bias.?® 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


` It seems clear to us that there are two 
ways of regarding this pilot study’s results 
concerning the biasing effects of response 
styles as they affect the relationship be- 
tween socioeconomic status and mental ill- 
ness. On the one hand, these results might 
be seen as lending further support to the 
stability and strength of the relation be- 
tween SES and disorder. For, it might be 
argued, if acquiescence does not constitute 
a systematic bias in the relation between 
socioeconomic position and mental health 
measures, and if social desirability (which 


19 It is important to note in Table 9 that the 
desirability of the 22 mental health items has a 
greater influence upon people’s scores on the mental 
health index than does their social class position. In 
order to consider the relationship in “proportional 
reduction in error” terms (Costner, 1965), the data 
were subjected to a linear regression analysis. Mental 
health scores were predicted on the 22-item inven- 
tory using the mean desirability score for the 22 
items and the social clas; measures. The multiple R 
for these two variables in predicting scores on the 
mertal health index was .49 (p<..01). Thus, almost 
one-fourth of the variance in the dependent variable 
is accounted for by social class and desirability. Of 
this, about 56 percent of the variance accounted for 
can be attributed to the desirability of the items, 
wita the partial r for desirability being 37 
(p<.01). The remainder of the variance accounted 
for can be traced to our measure of socioeconomic 
status, which is a partial rof — 32 (p<.01). 


RESPONSE BIASES 


. (1969), do raise some important questions 


does exercise a systematic bias) only par- 
tially accounts for the relationship between 
the two variables, then the results increase 
our confidence An the validity of findings 
with regard to the relationship between so- 
cial class and mental illness. On the other 
hand, these results may be viewed as cast- 
ing some doubt upon field studies of mental 
iliness. For while acquiescence did not con- 
stitute a response bias, the influence of the 
social desirability bias was considerable. As 
was noted, more of the total variance in 
mental health scores was accounted for by 
social desirability than by socioeconomic 
status.7° 

With such a high percentage of sociologi- 
cal research involving the use of field inter- 
views and questionnaires to study various 
social phenomena, it is somewhat surprising 
that there have been so few studies concerned 
with the possible biasing effects of contami- 
nating methodological artifacts. Even stud- 
ies of so-called “deviant” behavior have 
given little empirical attention to problems 
of response bias. This is true despite the 
warning of writers like Maccoby and Mac- 
coby (1959:482) who caution that: “. . . 
when people are being interviewed (or are 
filling out questionnaires) directly concern- 
ing behavior about which there is a strong 
expectation of social approval or disap- 
proval, and in which there is considerable 
ego-involvement, they tend to err in the di- 
rection of idealizing their behavior.” 

It seems to us that the findings of the 
present report, when considered together 
with the recent investigations of Dohren- 
wend (1966) and of Phillips and Segal 


20 In that this one biasing factor does have con- 
siderable influence on people’s mental health scores, 
we believe that the simultaneous examination of 
other variables found tuo exercise biasing effects in 
social research would reveal the existence of sizable 
bias and invalidity in studies of mental illness. Al- 
though subject to conflicting interpretations, the 
recent work of Rosenberg (1965) on “evaluation 
apprehension,” Crowne and Marlowe (1964) on “so- 
cial approval,” and Rosenthal (1966) on “model- 
ing” and “expectancy” effects, all point to a variety 
of factors which may lower the validity of social 
science measuring instruments, The study by Clark 
and Tifft (1966) also raises important questions 
about the validity of certain sociological measures. 
At the present time, we are engaged in research 
concerned with the influence of a number of poten- 
tial biases in sociological investigations. 
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about at least one type of deviant behavior 
—amental illness—as it is studied with rela- 
tionship to other social phenomena in field 
settings using interviews. We also feel that 
these findings suggest the possibility of 
similar biases in other studies involving so- 
cial class. Consider, for instance, studies of 
happiness and of racial prejudice. Such 
investigations have consistently revealed 
greater happiness and Jess racial prejudice 
among middle-class persons than among 
people from lower social strata. While the 
results of such studies may, indeed, repre- 
sent “true” differences among the various 
social classes, an alternative possibility is 
that middle-class individuals are more aware 
than lower-class persons as to what are con- 
sidered the most socially desirable responses 
to questions concerning happiness and racial 
prejudice. Thus they may be unwilling to 
give what are, for middle-class individuals, 
“undesirable” responses. We do not know 
whether or not this is the case. But we 
would hope that other investigators would 
consider more seriously the need for paying 
greater attention to the validation of social 
sclence measuring instruments. While it is 
clear that the matter of validation is a diffi- 
cult one, it is also clear that measurement 
problems, as Blalock (1968) has observed, 
constitute the key to the advancement oi 
any science. 
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THE ASSIGNMENT OF NUMBERS TO RANE 
ORDER CATEGORIES * 


SANFORD LABOVITZ 
University of Southern California 


By botk random and nonrandom assignments of numbers to rank orders (which are con- 
sistent with the monotonic nature of the categories), it is shown that ordinal variables can 
be treated as if they conform to interval scales. The scoring systems, of which 18 were ran- 
domly generated by a computer, resulted in negligible error when comparing any assigned 
scoring system with any selected “true’ scoring system. Errors are determined by the 
Pearsonian correlation coefficient (r) and r*. The advantages of treating ordinal variables 
as interval are demonstrated with regard to the relation between occupational prestige and 
suicide. These advantages include: (1) the use of more powerful, sensitive, better developed 
and interpretable statistics with known sampling error, (2) the retention of more knowledge 
about the characteristics of the data, and (3) greater versatility in statistical manipulation 
(e.g, partial and multiple correlation and regression, analysis of variance and covariance, 
and most pictorial presentations). The compuier approach to this problem does not exhaust 
al possibilities for assigning numbers, which partially limits the generality of the findings. 


ment of ordinal variables as if they 
conform to interval scales (Labovitz, 
1967).4 Although some small error may 
accompany the treatment of ordinal vari- 


Hd evidence supports .the treat- 


*T am grateful to Robert Hagedorn, Harvey 
Marshall, Ross Purdy, and the referees of ASR for 
their helpful comments and critical reading of an 
earlier draft. 

1 Labovitz demonstrates the utility of treating 
ordinal variables as interval for a hypothetical 
problem relating two types of therapy to four 
subjective responses: it made me worse (—); it 
had no effect (0); it helped a little (+); and it 
helped quite a bit (++). The four ordinal responses 
are assigned scores ranging from highly skewed (es, 
0, 1, 2, 10) to equidistant systems (e.g., 0, 334, 634, 

10). The monotonic scoring systems produce largely 
similar point-biserial coefficients, t-tests, and critical 
ratios. Furthermore, the divergent scoring systems 
are highly interrelated. The via between the two 
types of therapy and the four subjective responses 
are somewhat higher (averaging about .20) than the 
correlation coefficients in this study (averaging 
about .12). 


ables as interval? this is offset by the use 
of more powerful, more sensitive, better 
developed, and more clearly interpretable 
statistics with known sampling error. For 
example, well-defined measures of disper- 
sion (variance) require interval or ratio based 
measures. Furthermore, many more manipu- 
lations (which may be necessary to the 
problem in question) are possible with in- 
terval measurement, e.g., partial correlation, 
multivariate correlation and regression, anal- 
ysis of variance and covariance, and most 
pictorial presentations. The arguments pre- 
sented below are general enough to apply to 
any ordinal scale, and perhaps with even 
greater confidence they apply to variables 
that fall between ordinal and interval, e.g., 
LO scores and formal education (Somers, 
1962:800). 


2Small error may result because the difference 
between two adjacent ranks may not be the same 
as the difference between two other adjacent ranks. 
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To determine the degree of error of re- pational prestige and suicide rates is ana- 
sults when treating ordinal variables as if lyzed. Prestige rankings obtained by NORC 
they are interval, the relation between occu- in its 1947 survey are related to suicides by 


TABLE 1. PRESTIGE, Income, EDUCATION, AND Suicme RATES ror 36 Occupations, 
Uxntrep Srares, MALES, Circa, 1950 


NORC 
Prestige Male Median 
Rating Suicide Median School Yrs. 

Occupation Scale* Rate” Income® Completed * 
Accountants and auditors 82 23.8 3,977 14.4 
Architects 90 37.5 5,509 16+- 
Authors, editors and reporters 76 37.0 4,303 15.6 
Chemists 90 20.7 4,091 16+ 
Clergymen 87 10.6 2,410 16+ 
College presidents, professors 

and instructors (n.e.c.) 93 14.2 4,366 16+- 
Dentists 90 45.6 6,448 16+ 
Engineers, civil ' 88 31.9 4,590 164+ 
Lawyers and judges 89 24.3 6,284 16+ 
Physicians and surgeons 97 31.9 8,302 16+ 
Social welfare, recreation and 

group workers 59 16.0 3,176 15.8 
‘Teachers (n.e.c.) 73 16.8 3,465 164+ 
Managers, officials and proprietors 

(n.e.c.) —self-employed—manufacturing 81 64,8 4,700. 12.2 
Managers, oficials and proprietors 

(n.e.c.) —self-employed—wholesale 

and retail trade 45 47.3 3,806 11.6 
Bookkeepers 39 21.9 2,828 12.7 
Mail-carriers 34 16.5 3,480 12.2 
Insurance agents and brokers 41 32.4 3,771 12.7 
Salesmen and sales clerks 

(pech, retail trade 16 24.1 2,543 12.1 
Carpenters 33 32.7 2,450 8.7 
Electricians 53 30.8 3,447 11.1 
Locomotive engineers 67 34.2 4,648 8.8 
Machinists and job setters, metal 57 34.5 3,303 9.6 
Mechanics and repairmen, automobile 26 24.4 2,693 9.4 
Plumbers and pipe fitters 29 29.4 3,353 9.3 
Attendents, auto service and parking 10 14.4 1,898 10.3 
Mine operatives and laborers (n.e.c.) 15 41.7 2,410 8.2 
Motormen, street, subway, and 

elevated railway 19 19,2 3,424 9.2 
Taxicab-drivers and chauffeurs 10 24.9 2,213 8.9 
Truck and tractor drivers, 

deliverymen and routemen i3 17.9 2,590 9.6 
Operatives and kindred workers, i 

(n.e.c.), machinery, except electrical 24 LEO > 2,915 9.6 
Barbers, beauticians and manicurists 20 36.0 2,357 8.8 
Waiters, bartenders and counter 

and fountain workers 7 24.4 1,942 9.8 
Cooks, except private household 16 42.2 2,249 8.7 
Guards and watchmen 11 38.2 2,551 8.5 
Janitors, sextons and porters 8 20.3 1,866 8.2 
Policemen, detectives, sheriffs, bailiffs, l 

marshals and constables 41 47.6 2,866 10.6 


* Albert J. Reiss, Jr., et al., 1961:122-123. The scale is based on a 1947 survey. 
P Males, aged 20-64. National Office of Vital Statistics, Vital Statistics—Special Report, Vol. $3, No. 3 
(September, 1963). 

°1949 Median income. United States Census of Population, 1950. Occupational Characteristics (Spe- 
cial Report, P-E No. 1B), Table 19. j 

“1950 Median school years completed. Ibid., Table 10. 
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occupation for males in the United States 
in 1950. The list of occupations, taken from 
Duncan’s comparisons of occupational cate- 
gories used in the survey, are matched to 
the detailed occupational classification in 
the U.S. Census of 1950 (Reiss e¢ al., 1961). 
Because suicides are not reported for all of 
these occupations and sometimes the re- 
ported suicides are for two or three occupa- 
‘tions grouped into one, 36 occupations were 
Selected which contain the necessary data 
used in this study (see Table 1). Measure- 
ment of occupational prestige is based solely 
on the principle of ordinal ranking. In the 
survey, respondents were given occupations 
to rank by the method of paired compari- 
sons; consequently, the resulting prestige 
scores indicate merely the rank of one occu- 
pation relative to the others (Reiss et al., 
1961:122-123) 8 

The rank correlation (rko) between occu- 
pational prestige and suicide is .07. The 
scatter diagram of the NORC prestige rat- 
ings and suicide rates suggests that the rela- 
tion is roughly linear, although the plotted 
points are widely scattered. The Pearsonian 
correlation coefficient (7) on the same data 
is slightly larger (.11). The .04 discrepancy 
between the two measures is due to the mag- 
nitude of the differences between adjacent 
scores which are not considered in rho, but 
do influence the value of r. 


ASSIGNMENT OF SCORING SYSTEMS 
TO ORDINAL CATEGORIES 


Twenty scoring systems are used on 
NORC’s occupational prestige values. One 
scoring system is the actual prestige ratings 
resulting from the study (the NORC Pres- 
tige Rating Scale in Table 1). A second 
scoring system is the assignment of equi- 
distant numbers (e, an equal distance 
between assigned numbers) to the occupa- 
tional categories (Table 2). The remaining 
scoring systems in Table 2 were generated 
from a computer according to the following 
conditions: (1) the assigned numbers lie 
between the range of 1 and 10,000, (2) the 
assignment of numbers is consistent with 
the monotonic function of the ordinal rank- 


3 Duncan’s socioeconomic index, based upon the 
income and educational levels of each occupation, 
correlates highly with the NORC prestige scale. 
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ings, (3) any ties in the ordinal rankings 
are assigned identical numbers, and (4) the 
selection of a number is made on the basis 
of a random generator in the computer pro- 
gram. To be consistent with the monotonic 
function, any subsequent randomly selected 
numbers must be higher than previous ones 
(except for ties). The resulting largely ran- 
dom scoring systems vary among themselves 
(sometimes to a large extent) on the actual 
values assigned to each rank, the range of 
values, and the size of the differences be- 
tween adjacent values. Although all are 
necessarily consistent with the monotonicity 
of the ordinal rankings, they vary widely 
among themselves. In fact, some of the scor- 
ing systems show definite curvilinear pat- 
terns—logarithmic, exponential or higher 
order curves (two or more inflection points). 

Because this computer approach to as- 
signing numbers to rank order data partially 
is based on a random selection of numbers, 
the generality of the findings is somewhat 
limited. It is possible that some systematic 
selection of numbers will not yield such con- 
sistent results as those reported herein. 

The similarity among the scoring systems 
can be assessed by their matrix of intercor- 
relations (Table 3). By assuming, in turn, 
that each scoring system is the “true” one, 
the intercorrelations (Pearson product- 
moment coefficients) indicate the extent of 
“error” of using one of the other 19 scoring 
systems. For example, if (4) is the “true” 
system and (7) has been used in its place, 
then .97 (the correlation between the two 
scoring systems) indicates the degree to 
which the two systems vary together. On 
the other hand, 7? (the values below the 
diagonal in Table 3) indicates “error” in 
terms of the amount of variance in the as- 
signed scoring system accounted for by the 
variation in the “true” scoring system (Abel- 
son and Tukey, 1959).* In this instance, 


* Abelson and Tukey also use r? as the criterion 
for assessing the adequacy of numerical assignments 
and, in addition, present a “maximin” r? to assess 
the largest possible error in a scoring system. 
Briefly, an assigned scoring system X is correlated 
with a “true” system Y so that the minimum 
possible r? between X and Y achieves its maximum 
value. Their analysis, instead of leading to an 
average error rate (in which the “true” r? may be 
equally above or below the rate), results in a 
conservative lower limit estimate. This lower limit 
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TABLE 2. NORC Prestrick RATINGS, LINEAR SCORING, AND Five Monotonic RANDOM GENERATED SCORING 


Y 


Systems * 

beet NORC Monotoniz Random Generated Scoring Systems 
(1) (2) (3) (5) (9) (13) (18) 
10 7 13 75 52 849 418 
2.0 8 34 196 109 909 585 
3.5 10 99 235 380 923 648 
3:5 10 99 Zoe 380 923 648 
5.0 11 248 389 518 1152 820 
6.0 13 407 580 557 1167 869 
7.0 15 727 605 799 2300 1271 
8.5 16 1824 77. 2167 2343 1478 
8.5 16 1824 77. 2167 2343 1478 
10.0 19 1897 1043 2790 2845 1647 
11.0 20 2021 128” 2796 2876 1789 
12.0 24 2470 1374 3209 3107 2112 
13.0 .- 26 2978 1713 3558 3159 2627 
14.0 29 2995 2083 3598 3231 2628 
15.0 33 3330 2593 3808 3409 2777 
16.0 34 3412 2713 3945 3760 2921 
17.0 39 3535 2751 4087 4238 3077 
18.5 41 3952 2861 4094 4898 3156 
18.5 41 3952 2861 4094 4898 3156 
20.0 45 E 4082 3003 4745 5336 3209 
21.0 53 4485 3265 4885 5903 3600 
22.0 57 4865 4013 4892 6016 4304 
23.0 59 5091 4267 5044 6106 4323 
24.0 67 5146 4449 5300 6242 4762 
25.0 73 5349 5318 5819 6270 5020 
26.0 76 5775 6330 5876 6681 5528 
27.0 3 81 -5995 6547 5923 6787 5797 
28.0 82 6304 6810 5932 6915 6027 
29.0 87 6356 6974 5976 7118 6388 
30.0 88 6644 76€0 5995 7229 6471 
.0 89 6742 8145 6160 7652 6560 
33.0 90 7657 90E5 6231 7926 6911 
33.0 90 7657 90E5 6231 7926 6911 
33.0 90 7657 90£5 6231 7926 6911 
35.0 93 7841 918 6458 8283 6972 
36.0 97 8164 9461 7094 8472 7588 


"See text for an explanation of the scoring systems. The five random sccring systems are indicative 


of the eighteen used in the study. 


between scoring systems (4) and (7), 94% 
of the variance in (7) is accounted for by 
the variation in (4). 





estimate is based on a sequence called “corners,” 
which is consistent with the inequalities Oe, it 
follows the monotonic or equality functions) and 
is based on a set of dichotomized values. For ex- 
ample, given the following relations Yi Ne Na: 
NA a set of corners is (0, 0, 0, 1), (0, 0, 1, 1), and 
(0, 1, 1, 1). One of these corner sequences yields 
the maximin r?. There are three problems with 
Abelson and Tukey’s analysis: (1) an average error 
rate is more indicative of a representative error 
Oe, the most likely error in assigning a scoring 
system) and, therefore, is more useful to the re- 
searcher, (2) the corner sequence is based on 
dichotomies which is a highly unlikely occurrence 
and a waste of information, and (3) they analyze 
only “greater than” and “equal to” models in com- 


The r and r° values in Table 3 are con- 
sistently and substantially high, indicating 
a high degree of interchangeability among 
the 20 scoring systems. Out of 190 correla- 
tion coefficients, all are above .90 (a few 
even reach unity), and 157 are .97 and 
above. Therefore, even without a rationale 
concerning the differences between ranks, 
by using a nearly random method of assign- 
ing scoring systems (consistent with the 
mcnotonic function), it is possible that 
under specific conditions the selected scoring 


bination (Y==Ys==Y:), while the most frequent 
ordinal cases are “greater than” between most ranks 
(Y3>Ya>Yi). The “greater than” model leads into 
a Cichotomous analysis only if there are two ranks 
(a trivial case). 
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system will deviate from the “true” system 
by a near zero or negligible amount. The 
r* values are slightly lower than the r values, 
but still exceedingly high. For example, only 
nine of the 190 are below .90, and none are 
below .83. (Since r° is the square of a deci- 
mal fraction, it is necessarily smaller than 
r.) 

Note that if the equidistant (linear) scor- 
ing system is always selected (no matter 
what the “true” scoring system may be), 


the expected error is smaller than the larger ` 


differences between ranks, is to modify the 
liner scoring system accordingly. For ex- 
ample, in the relation X,>X,_>X3, Aa is 
assumed to be closer to X than to sx Con- 
sequently, the linear scoring system of 10, 
20 end 30 (as values for Xa, Xa and Xg) 
can be modified to 10, 25 and 30 to account 
for this additional knowledge. It should be 
stressed that without prior knowledge or 
theary such score assignments are not likely 
to prove useful for analysis. 

Table 4 offers further evidence that ordi- 


TABLE 4. CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS (r) BETWEEN SUICIDE RATES AND TWENTY SCORING SYSTEMS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE * 


Scoring System r(N=36) 
(1) (linear) WE 
(2) (prestige ratings) il 
(3) 13 
(4) 11 
(5) 10 
(6) 11 
(7) 14 
(8) 12 
(9) 14 
(10) „00 
(11) 212 
(12) .11 
(13) Lë 
(14) 14 
(15) 13 
(16) 09 
(17) 12 
" (18) EN 
(19) WE 
(20) 14 


r? r(N=20) T(N=10) 
.02 035 .28 
DI 035 -25 
.02 , Al 24 
DI 32 30 
.01 30 21 
DI Ku 18 
.02 28 33 
DI 38 34 
02 26 15 
DI -29 . 24 
.02 .30 24 
.01 .28 .22 
.02 „41 35 
.02 37 25 
.02 035 .32 
01 ES B 
DI 37 KE 
.01 .30 -33 
.02 PS 225 
.02 38 41 


* Partially based on the data in Tables 1 ard 2. Scoring systems 3—18 are randomly generated. 


errors cited above. Almost all the vo and 
r”s for the linear system (1) are near unity, 
with the lowest r being .97 and the lowest 
rä being .94. The linear scoring system lies 
midway between the other scoring systems 
(in correlational terms), which by defini- 
tion excludes the most extreme scoring sys- 
tems in each direction. The correlations 
between the extremes are lowest, and, there- 
fore, selecting the linear scoring system 
eliminates the lowest r’s and the highest po- 
tential “errors” in selecting a scoring sys- 
tem different from the “true” one. 

_ Possessing some knowledge about the 
amount of differences between ranks can 
reduce the small error even further, if the 
linear scoring system has been assigned to 
the ordinal categories. Perhaps, the best 
strategy, if there is some knowledge af the 


nal data can be treated as if they are inter- 
val by assigning scoring systems to the 
ordered categories. In this instance, the pre- 
dictive ability of each scoring system is 
ass2ssed in terms of its relation to suicide 
rates. As indicated previously, the rko value 
between the NORC prestige scale and 1950 
suicide rates for males in 36 occupations is 
.07; for the same data, r is .11. Table 4 
reports the r and r* values between the 20 
scoring systems and the suicide rate. (The 
las: two columns in Table 4 are r values for 
20 and 10 occupations respectively and will 
be discussed later in the paper.) The simi- 
larity in predicting an outside variable is 
extremely high. The r’s vary between .09 
and .15, and the r° values are either .01 or 
.02.5 Given some degree of unreliability in 


PI should be noted that the usual purpose of a 
transformation in correlation work is to raise the 
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occupational prestige and suicide data, and 
the rather crude measurement procedures, 
these results substantiate the pomt that dif- 
ferent systems yield interchangeable vari- 
ables. Each indicates a quite low positive 
(statistically nonsignificant) relation be- 
tween occupational prestige and suicide. 
These results are consistent with a previous 
study (Labovitz, 1967), which also found 
the relations to be very similar; however, in 
the previous study, the relations are some- 
what higher and statistically significant. 

As indicated by the results in Table 4, 
the greater the number of ranks (N), the 
greater the confidence in assigning an in- 
terval scoring system to ordinal data 
(Labovitz, 1968a; Morris, 1968). The last 
two columns (Table 4) report the correla- 
tions for the first twenty and for the first 
ten occupational groups (between suicide 
rates and the 20 scoring systems). That the 
correlation coefficients based on smaller N’s 
are appreciably higher than for N= 36 is 
not a major concern. A statistical explana- 
tion for the higher rs with smaller N’s is 
that in this case and for whatever reason, 
the error variance diminishes more rapidly 
than the total variance as N increases. By 
restricting the range in a systematic manner, 
i.e., taking the first twenty and first ten, some 
occupations with rather high suicide rates and 
low prestige levels are eliminated. The net ef- 
fect is an increase in the positive correlation. 
The major concern is not with the magnitudes 
but with the similarity of coefficients within 
each of the three groups (N=10, N = 20, 
and N = 36). The standard deviations among 
the correlation coefficients decrease as N 
increasés: (1) for N=10; SD=.07; (2) 
for N=20; SD=.04; and (3) for N=36; 
SD = .02. 

Note the similarity between the equidis- 
tant correlation coefficient (scoring system 
1) and the mean correlation coefficient for 
all 20 scoring systems for each of the three 
groups. For 10 occupations, the mean cor- 
relation is .27 and the equidistant correla- 
tion is .25; for twenty occupations, the mean 
is .33 and the equidistant is Ap: and finally, 
for all 36 occupations, the mean is .12 and 


correlation. However, the stability of the correla- 
tions in this study is not inconsistent with this gen- 
eral principle. 
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the equidistant is .11. This lends further 
support to the suggested strategy of impos- 
ing en equidistant scoring system on ordi- 
nal categories. 

It may be argued that these results do 
not kold for “extreme” nonlinear monotonic 
transformations of ordinal measures. Ad- 
mittedly, there is a point beyond which the 
transformation will not yield interchange- 
able measures. This is the case where the 
assigned scoring system has essentially di- 


chotcmized the ranks. For example, if the 
true or assigned system is 1, 2, 3, 4, and. 


the assigned or true system is 1, 9,996, 
9,998, 10,000, then we are in essence scor- 
ing the categories as 1, 10,000, 10,000, 
10,000. Under such conditions, it is obvious 
that treating ordinal categories as if they 
are interval is not an aid in data analysis, 
unless the “dictohomy” is recognized. The 
problem of dichotomizing becomes increas- 
ingly serious’ (in terms of faulty interpreta- 
tions) as the number of ranks increases. 
Under the condition of a true equidistant 
scoring system and exponential power func- 
tion or logarithmic power function assigned 
Scoring systems, as k increases the true and 
assigned systems increasingly diverge in 
values. 

To illustrate this last point, consider an 
equidistant scoring system for X, e.g., 1, 2, 
3, 4. Suppose X’ (assigned scoring systems) 
is set equal to X* and scores are generated. 
For given values of k the scoring systems 
are: (1) 1, 2, 3, 4 (k=1); (2) 1, 4, 9, 16 
(k=2); (3) 1, 8, 27, 64 (k=3); (4) 1, 
16, 81, 256 (k=4); and (5) 1, 32, 243, 
1024 (k=5). As noted above, as k increases 
the new scoring systems come increasingly 
closer to dichotomizing (polarizing) the 
values. The equidistance between numbers 
is progressively lost; the fourth number be- 
comes large more rapidly than the first, sec- 
ond, or third; the third number increases 
more rapidly than the second; and the sec- 
ond more rapidly than the first. Conse- 
quently, the most deviant result in this 
process (i.e., the farthest from the true 
Scoring system) is polarization into an es- 
sential dichotomy for very large k’s. 

Although we generally can partition a 
variable into more than two intervals, it is 
useful to consider the correlation between 
the linear system (1, 2, 3, 4) and the di- 
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chotomies (0, 0, 0, 1), (0, 0, 1, 1), (1, 1, 
0, 0), and (1, 0, 0, 0). The correlations are 
respectively .77, .83, — A3. and —.77. The 
correlation of .77 (or -.77) represents the 
lower limit (the worst possible situation) 
for, the four number sets compared to the 
equidistant scoring system (1, 2, 3, 4). With 
regard to an “outside” variable, “extreme” 
transformations yielding a dichotomy do 
make a difference. The equidistant system X 
(1, 2, 3, 4) and the exponential system X’ 
(1, 8, 27, 64) are related to Y (2, 1, 3, 5) 
as follows: ry =.83 and ry,=.94, In this 
case, X and X’ are not interchangeable 
variables. 

Perhaps the most important reason for 
treating an ordinal variable as if it conforms 
Io an interval scale lies in the opportunity 
it provides for applying well-developed and 
interpretable multivariate techniques. Al- 
though partials can be applied to ordinal 
measures—e.g., partial tau, partial gamma, 
or partial rho—these are often difficult to 
Interpret. Further, a multiple relationship 
measure is not defined for ordinal variables, 
unless they are assumed to be the counter- 
part of the correlation coefficient. 

To illustrate the utility of using multi- 
variate analysis, education and income are 
combined with the equidistantly (linearly) 
scored prestige scale to account for the vari- 
ance in suicide rates. Although occupational 
prestige is not highly related to suicide (in 
a zero-order correlation), when combined 
with an additive combination of income, 
the multiple R is .31. The zero-order cor- 
relation between income and suicide is .26. 
An additive combination of occupational 
prestige, income, and education results in 
an R of .55. This represents an increase of 
DS over the R of .50 between suicide and 
the independent variables of income and edu- 
cation. Over 30% of the variance in suicide 
rates is accounted for by an additive com- 
bination of the three major independent vari- 
ables. Treating occupational prestige as or- 
dinal would not have permitted this analysis, 
although this variable adds the least amount 
of explained variance to the multiple R. 

Partial correlations also result in signifi- 
cant findings. When partialed on income, 
the relation between occupational prestige 
and suicide is negative (-.16). Although the 


relation between the two is still quite low, 
a reasonable interpretation of the partial 
correlation is that income is determining the 
pos=zive association between the two (by its 
Dos ve effect on both variables). An impli- 
cation is that conflicting results among 
several studies between prestige and suicide 
mar be resolved by controlling for varia- 
tioms in income (Powell, 1958; Hirsh, 1959; 
Dublin, 1963; Breed, 1963; Labovitz, 
1968b; Maris, 1967). 

Consistent with the above partial of — .16, 
the relation between income and suicide 
increases when the effects of occupational 
prestige are partialed out. It appears that 
occupational prestige acts as a suppressor 
variable in relating income to suicide, and, 
therefore, since prestige and income are dif- 
ferentially related to suicide (one positive 
and one negative), they are to some extent 
can-eling out each other’s effects. 

With regard to multivariate analysis, the 
treezment of occupational prestige as an 
interval variable has several advantages. 
First, a rather small N (in this instance the 
number of occupations is only 36) can be 
used with most intervally based multivariate 
teckniques. Partialing by modes of elabora- 
tior techniques (cross-tabulation) may re- 
quize an extremely large N. Second, these 
techniques are well-developed for interval 
data, but are either not developed or poorly 
devzloped for ordinal data. Consequently, 
the degree of latitude or versatility (An- 
derson, 1961) ® in statistical analysis is 
increased substantially by using interval 
statistics. Finally, and in summary, the 
mu.:ivariate analysis led to some highly sug- 
gescive conclusions that would have been 
ovetlooked if prestige was treated as an 
ordinal variable. For example, (1) income 
may be determining the positive relation 
between prestige and suicide, (2) prestige 
may be suppressing or depressing the rela- 


tion between income and suicide, and (3) . 


the predictive model of an additive com- 
binztion of prestige, income, and education 
accounts for a moderate part (30%) of the 
variance in suicide. 

The researcher should be warned that the 
sinclarity among the scoring systems in 


6™his is Anderson’s basic reason for selecting 
parametric over nonparametric statistics, 


o 
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terms of intercorrelations and predictive 
ability should not be uncritically generalized 
to regression problems. The bivariate re- 
gression coefficients (slopes) of the scoring 
systems on suicide rates for 36 occupations 
range from .04 to 32.8. This substantial 
variation is largely due to the linear and 
NORC scoring systems which used smaller 
numbers than those generated by the com- 
puter. The computer generated systems are 
closer in slope values, ranging: from 18.2 to 
32.8. The range of the standardized zero- 
order (gross) regression coefficients stand 
in sharp contrast to these results. The bi- 
variate standardized slopes (which are the 
zero-order correlation coefficients in the 
standard score regression line) range from 
the lowest of .09 to the highest of .15. 

These results indicate that if scores are 
assigned to an ordinal system (or if there 
is uncertainty regarding the magnitude of 
the differences between adjacent scores), 
regression coefficients should be standard- 
ized because of their greater stability from 
one scoring system to another. Standardized 
coefficients are an integral part of path 
analysis and are sometimes used as the path 
coefficients. Interpretations of path coefh- 
cients (standardized), according to the find- 
ings given above, do not appear to require 
modification by the assignment of numbers 
to ordinal categories. A wide range of values 
would indicate unreliable coefficients and 
would negate any meaningful solution of 
the identification problem (that is, estimat- 
ing the unknown parameters in a model from 
available empirical data). However, as Bla- 
lock (1967 and 1968) has pointed out, stan- 
dardized as compared to unstandardized 
coefficients may not be as adequate for 
problems where the comparison of popula- 
tions is necessary to determine whether or 
not the underlying causal processes are 
basically similar. Standardized coefficients 
appear to be more adequate for problems 
of generalizing to a specific population, be- 
cause they can be used to assess the direct 
and joint contributions of the several inde- 
pendent variables. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the tests based on assign- 
ing interval scores to ordinal categories sug- 
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gest: (1) certain interval statistics can be 
used interchangeably with ordinal statistics 
and interpreted as ordinal, (2) certain in- 
terval statistics (e.g., variance) can be com- 
puted where no ordinal equivalent exists and 
can be interpreted with accuracy, (3) cer- 
tain interval statistics can be given their ` 
interval interpretation with only negligible 
error if the variable is “nearly” interval, 
and (4) certain interval statistics can be 
given their interval interpretations with cau- 
tion (even if the variable is “purely” ordi- 
nal), because the “true” scoring system and 
the assigned scoring system, especially the 
equidistant system, are almost always close 
as measured by r and 7°. 

Consequently, treating ordinal variables 
as if they are interval has these advantages: 
(1) the use of more powerful, sensitive, bet- 
ter developed and interpretable statistics 
with known sampling error, (2) the reten- 
tion of more knowledge about the charac- 
teristics of the data, and (3) greater versa- 
tility in statistical manipulation, e.g., partial 
and multiple correlation and regression, 
analysis of variance and covariance, and 
most pictorial presentations. 

The study suggests two research strategies 
when analyzing ordinal variables. First, as- 
sign a linear scoring system according to 
the available evidence on the distances be- 
tween ranks. Second, use all available rank 
order categories, rather than collapsing them 
into a smaller number, because the greater 
the number of ranks the greater the stabil- 
ity and confidence in the assigned scoring 
system (unless the dichotomization of ranks 
is suspected). The all-too-frequent strategy 
of dichotomizing or trichotomizing variables 
should be avoided if possible.” 

A final word of caution is necessary. The 
researcher should know and report the ac- 
tual scales of his data, and any interval 
statistics selected should be interpreted with 
care. Further exploration and tests are 
necessary for added confidence m treating 
ordinal data as if they are interval. The 
more conservative procedure, of course, is 
to treat ordinal data as strictly ordinal, and 
thereby avoid the possibility of attributing ` 


T Another reason against the use of dichotomies 
or trichotomies is that often a large amount of 
information is lost by such drastic collapsing. 
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a property to a given scale which it does 
not possess. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMENTS 





A COMMENT ON “MULTIVERSITY, UNI- 
VERSITY SIZE, UNIVERSITY QUALITY, 
AND STUDENT PROTEST: AN 
EMPIRICAL STUDY” * ; 


In their recent article on the multiversity 
and student protest, Scott and El-Assal (1969) 
reiterate the popular notion that problems in- 
herent in the multiversity, such as bureaucracy 
and impersonality, lead to student protest. 
They support this hypothesis by demonstrat- 
ing that multiversities (as they define them) 
have in fact experienced a disproportionate 
amount of protest. While I believe their re- 
sults are valid, I think their reasoning is er- 
roneous. I believe the bulk of student protest 
occurring at multiversities has originated from 
a concern with major societal problems— 
racism, militarism and poverty—and academia’s 
failure to combat these problems seriously, 
and not from a concern with the educational 
experience students encounter at the multi- 
versity. Before presenting evidence to substan- 
tiate my contention, I would like to examine 
scott and El-Assal’s argument in more detail. 

After quoting Clark Kerr’s The Uses of the 
University (1965), in which he laments the 
plight of the neglected undergraduate in today’s 
multiversity, Scott and El-Assal (1969:703) 
derive a “research proposition which may be 
tested” from Kerr’s ideas. The core of their 
argument is expressed in the following (1969: 
703): “. .. the more the students are personally 
separated from administrators, faculty mem- 
bers, and other students by structural com- 
plexity and social heterogeneity, the more 
likely the students will feel separated, neglected, 
manipulated, and dehumanized to the extent that 
they will engage in protest activities.” In short, 
students are prone to protest because they 
“feel separated, neglected, manipulated, and 
dehumanized” in the multiversity. Thus the 
implication is clear that Scott and’ El-Assal 
believe that protestors are unhappy about 
campus conditions, and that these conditions 
are responsible for the demonstrations that 
have swept the nation since the Berkeley Free 
Speech Movement. Although popular, this 
view is not supported by a large amount of 
relevant data. ` 

The available data cover two distinguishable 
periods in the student protest movement. First, 
there are case studies of Berkeley, as well as a 
nationwide survey, for the early phase of the 


* T would like to thank Marion Dearman for his 
comments on an earlier draft, 
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movement—approximately 1964-1965. This 
is the period studied by Scott and El-Assal. 
Secondly, there are case studies of Berkeley 
and Columbia, plus nationwide surveys, for 
the more recent phase of the movement—1967 
to 1969. I now turn to an examination of these 
data. i 

At is appropriate to examine data on the 


Berkeley FSM because its scale and impact 


were unprecedented in U.S. history and, since 
Berkeley is often viewed as the prototype of 
the “multiversity,” it provides an excellent 
test case for the hypothesis that campus condi- 
tions at the multiversity lead to student pro- 
test. 

Somers (1965) conducted a survey of Berke- 
ley students in November of 1964, during the 
midst of the controversy. Besides finding 
(1965:550) that a large majority of the stu- 
dents felt the administration treated them as 
mature and responsible adults, Somers (1965: 
534) also found “. . . a remarkable amount of 
satisfaction with courses, professors, and so 
on, and appreciation of the efforts made by 
the administration to provide top-quality edu- 
cation for students... .” Furthermore, he notes 
(1965:549-550) that “. . . the minority of stu- 
dents who are dissatisfied with the courses, ex- 
aminations or professors are little more likely 
to be found among the militants than those 
who are satisfied.” It is therefore not sur- 
prising that he concludes (1965:534) that “. .. 
the prevailing explanation [of the FSM] in 
terms of characteristics peculiar to the ‘multi- 
versity’ seems to have no support.” 

Another survey of Berkeley students: was 
conducted by Gales (1966) in April, 1965, - 
during the aftermath of the FSM, and ex- 
plored many of the same issues studied by 
Somers. Although she found a somewhat 
greater amount of dissatisfaction with the Uni- 
versity, Gales (1966:14) concludes, like Somers, 
that the dissatisfaction “. . . was on the whole 
unrelated to support for the FSM.” Also rele- 
vant, in view of the emphasis Scott and El- 
Assal (1969:708) place on supposedly unpleas- 
ant encounters between students and admin- 
istrative staff at multiversities, is Gales’ 
(1966:18) finding that over two-thirds of her 
sample expressed agreement with the follow- ` 
ing statement: “In my contacts with the ad- 
ministrative personnel I have been treated with 
the consideration a human being deserves.” 

Clearly the evidence does not support the 
view that the FSM arose out of student dis- 
satisfaction with the educational experience at 
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Berkeley—as the viewpoint held by Scott and 
El-Assal implies. What the evidence does in- 
dicate is that the FSM developed as a response 
to University action, prompted by outside 
pressure, designed to hamper the involvement 
of Berkeley students in off-campus political ac- 
tion, primarily civil-rights activities (Gales, 
1966:7-8; Somers, 1965:537). In Somers’ 
view (1965:534), the most adequate explana- 
tion of the FSM is that “. . . students resent 
_being deprived of their rights to political 
activity . . . and this sentiment is especially 
strong among those who are emotionally in- 
volved in the civil-rights movement.” The 
fact that off-campus political activity, es- 
pecially civil-rights activity, played a dominant 
role in the FSM is not surprising when data on 
nationwide student protest during 1964-1965 
are examined. 

Peterson’s (1966) national survey of “or- 
ganized student protest” in 1964~1965 is simi- 
lar to Scott and El-Assal’s in the time period 
studied, as well as the methodology employed. 
Like Scott and El-Assal, Peterson sent question- 
naires to deans of students (Scott and El-Assal 
also sent them to editors of campus news- 
papers). However, Peterson’s sample (see 1966: 
5-7), the entire population of 996 regionally ac- 
credited four-year degree-granting institutions in 
the U.S. in 1964, and his 85% response rate, are 
clearly superior to Scott and El-Assal’s (see 
1969:704) purposive sample of 104 state-sup- 
ported colleges and universities, and their re- 
" sponse rate of 66%. Further, a comparison of 
results is legitimate since Peterson provides 
separate tabulations for the 50 public universi- 
ties with enrollments over 10,000 in his sample, 
while Scott and El-Assal, who limited their study 
to public institutions, also use 10,000 as the 
breaking point in classifying their sample ac- 
cording to enrollment. 

Like Scott and El-Assal, Peterson (1966: 
25-30) finds that large public universities 
did experience more protest than other institu- 
tions during 1964-1965. However, his data 
, definitely do not support the view that pro- 
test was due to dissatisfaction with the multi- 
versity. In fact, he notes (1966:27) that “. . 
students in the largest universities did not 
widely manifest active concern about the 
nature of instruction on their campuses.” For 
the five categories of protest related to in- 
structional matters, Peterson finds that an 
average of 12% of the large public universities 
experienced organized protest (compared to 
7% of the total sample). In contrast, he finds 
that 68% of the large public universities ex- 
perienced organized protest over U.S. policy 
in Vietnam (compared to only 21% of the 
total sample) and 56% experienced organized 
protest over local civil-rights issues (compared 
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to 38% of tke total sample). The implication 
to be drawn from Peterson’s data is evident 
(and in agreement with my interpretation of 
the Berkeley FSM): off-campus social and 
political issues, and rot campus conditions, 
were by far the most important factors in 
producing organized student protest in large 
public universities during 1964-1965. 

# In sum, a review of the relevant data on the 
early period of student protest studied by 
scott and El-Assal, 1964-1965, reveals no sup- 
port for their position that dissatisfaction with 
the multiversity was the major cause of protest. 
On the contrary, the data demonstrate that, in 
the main, protest was directed toward of- 
campus social and political issues like civil 
rights and Vietnam. Universities typically be- 
came targets of protest, as at Berkeley, only 
after administrators attempted to prevent 
students from using the campus as a base for 
organizing prctests. 

Ths situation becomes complicated when we 
turn to the more contemporary period of stu- 
dent protest due to the emergence of “student 
power.” Initially it may appear that this 
phenomenon contradicts my thesis. However, 
upon closer inspection, the demand for student 
power can be seen as primarily a concern with 
societal problems and academia’s relation to 
them, and only secondarily with the way stu- 
dents are treated in the multiversity. 

First, it will be helpful to examine trends 
in nationwide protest since 1964-1965. Peter- 
son (1968) has conducted a survey of orga- 
nized student protest during 1967-1968 similar 
to his earlier study. He finds (1968:24~-28) 
that emong the 50 largest public universities 
protest over U.S. Vietnam policy was still 
widespread (64% of the institutions reported 
protest) but was superseded by a new, yet re- 
lated, issue—on-campus recruiting by nonmili- 
tary firms and agencies like Dow Chemical and 
the CIA (68% of the institutions reported pro- 
test over this issue). Concern with issues re- 
lated to instructional matters increased slightly, 
with an average of 15% of the institutions re- 
porting protest compared to 12% in 1964— 
1965. However, another issue, insufficient stu- 
dent participation in establishing campus poli- 
cies, made a more substantial gain, with 36% 
of the institutions reporting protest in 1967- 
1968 compared to 26% in 1964-1965. This 
increase was a harbinger of later events, as 
evidenced by a recent survey of 427 U.S. 
colleges and universities by the American 
Council on Education. Focusing only on “dis- 
ruptive and violent” incidents, Bayer and Astin 
(1969:21) find that “...a demand for increased 
student power was the most popular theme 
raised in major protest incidents” during the 
past academic year (1968-1969). 
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Thus, empirical evidence substantiates what 


casual observation suggests: students are de- 


manding a greater voice in institutional affairs. 
However, such evidence does not necessarily 
support Scott and El-Assal’s position, for that 
would require evidence that the demand for 
student participation in decision-making is pri- 
marily directed toward improving the lot of 
the student in the multiversity. In fact, the 
evidence does not suggest this. Rather, it sug- 
gests that student power is primarily concerned 
with the political affairs (broadly defined) of 
the multiversity. 

In February, 1968, approximately three years 
after the FSM, Somers (1969) conducted an- 
other survey at Berkeley. He notes (1969:421- 
427) that satisfaction with educational matters 
remained relatively high, but that students 
tended to place less trust in the administration 
as a protector of students’ rights and tended to 
see the university as “too closely tied to the Es- 
tablishment.” Perhaps as a consequence of these 
changing attitudes, Somers (1969:421) also 
found an increase in the number of students 
who favored more student control over campus 
policies. 

Somers (1969:431-433) continues with a dis- 
cussion of three possible focal points for stu- 
dent power: (1) extracurricular issues like 
campus social life, (2) educational issues like 
teaching and grading, and (3) extracurricular 
political activities, He views the first as rela- 
tively unimportant, and with regard to the sec- 
ond he notes (1969:432) that “. . . the role of 
the student in the determination of educational 
(as differentiated from political) policies on 
campus is far from perfect, but it is changing 
and is not a source of widespread alienation.” 
It is primarily the issue of students’ rights to 
engage in political activity that, in Somers’ 
opinion (1969:432), “. . . is the common sub- 
ject of not only much of the rebellious senti- 
ment manifest in [his] surveys, but also in the 
student disorders that have been occurring 
across the country in recent years.” Somers’ 
conclusion clearly supports my position that 
student power is more concerned with political, 
rather than educational, aspects of the multi- 
versity. . 

This position is further substantiated by two 
first-hand accounts of the Columbia crisis of 
Spring 1968. Although Bell (1969) and Trim- 
berger (1968) differ in their assessment of the 
legitimacy of the protest and the motives of the 
leaders, they both agree that the primary issue 
was not the educational character of the institu- 
tion. Rather, the protestors maintained that the 
basic issues were Columbia’s complicity with 
the military establishment and the racist nature 
of its relationship with neighboring Harlem 
(Bell, 1969:63). Later, when disapproval of 
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police action swelled the ranks of the protestors, 
the “. . . predominant issue became the restruc- 
turing of the university” (Trimberger, 1968:37). 
However, as Trimberger (1968:37) notes, this 
was still basically an issue of Columbia’s politi- 
cal affairs, as the students who favored the 
restructuring “. . . wanted the university to 
divorce itself from existing centers of power and 
to contribute to the solutions of major social and 
human problems.” 

These studies of Berkeley and Columbia 
definitely suggest that student power advocates 
are more concerned with the multiversity’s 
perceived ties to forces of oppression in society 
than with its impersonality, bureaucracy, and 
so on. This interpretation of student power, 
which agrees with Flacks’ (1968:30) interpre- 
tation, should come as no surprise. As Lipset 
and Altbach (1966:335-336) note, American 
student activists have historically shown little 
concern over educational issues. The current 
demand for student power does not contradict 
this historical tendency; instead, it reflects that 
student radicals have a new, and less favorable, 
image of academia. 

A few years ago Northern universities were 
seen as benevolent supporters, even sanctuaries, 
for students protesting racism and the Vietnam 
War (Bell, 1969:45; McEvoy and Miller, 
1969:2—4). Now, however, universities are seen 
as “. . . the ‘intersect’ of the corporate and 
military worlds” (Bell, 1969:45). McEvoy and 
Miller trace this changing conception of aca- 
demia to the escalation of the Vietnam conflict 
when they write that the war “... made its way 
into the campus in very tangible ways. Selective 
Service regulations and revocation of student 
deferments for dissent, military recruiting and 
R.O.T.C., corporate recruiting by Dow and 
other military suppliers, and, of course, the fact 
that the Pentagon has traditionally drawn upon 
the academic community ... were all evidence 
of academic collusion in the eyes of stu- 
dents who opposed the war” (1969:4). Flacks 
(1968:29) presents a similar picture when he 
argues that SDS originally viewed the univer- 
sity favorably, but due to academia’s “continued 
complicity . . . with the war effort and mili- 
tarism in general,” SDS became an “angry op- 
positional force.” In short, students, who have 
long expressed concern over societal problems 
like racism and militarism, have recently dis- 
covered that they do not have to leave campus 
to protest against these conditions. 

In conclusion, I have taken issue with the 
tendency, exemplified by Scott and El-Assal, 
to look for the sources of student protest in 
dissatisfactions with the educational experience 
encountered at the multiversity. While I do not 
deny that such dissatisfaction has played a role 
in producing protest, I maintain that it has been 
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minor compared to the concern of students with 
basic societal issues. This tendency to “blame” 
the multiversity not only ignores much relevant 
data, but it leads academicians to view the 
answer to student protest in smaller classes, 
better instructors, and “cluster colleges,” while 
politicians, like Gov. Reagan, can blame the 
entire matter on huge impersonal campuses and 
absentee professors (and, of course, “outside 
agitators”). Both are distracted from the essen- 
tial problems—the social conditions which the 
students are protesting against. 
Kee DUNLAP 
University of Oregon 
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A COMMENT ON “STUDENT PROTEST” 


The article by Scoti and El-Assal (34:5) 
is a valuable contribution to the literature on 
student protest. However, the authors do not 
specify in detail their statistical population, 
and consequently the generality of their re- 
sults is impossible to determine, Their popu- 
lation is, presumably, ‘“state-supported non- 
technical and non-specialized colleges and 
universities” (p. 704). What does “non-spe- 
cialtzed”” mean? For example, is a predomi- 
nan-ly Negro school “specialized”? 

A casual acquaintance with the literature 
on student protests would indicate that insti- 
tuticns such as Central State in Ohio, Bowie 
State in Maryland, and South Carolina State 
at Orangeburg—though they were scenes of 
impzessive student protests—are low on size, 
complexity, quality, end community size— 
the intervening variables, The authors do not 
say whether such institutions were excluded 
from. their population, or from their pur- 
posrve sample, or whether they simply did not 
rescond to the questionnaire. This last alter- 
native is hinted at, however, when they say, 
“. . responses came irom schools .. . from 
all geographical sections .. .” (p. 704) and 
then they proceed to list all geographical sec- 
tioms except the South, where most of these 
sckools are located. 

Tais methodological pomt would not be 
raiszd, except that it carries substantive im- 
plicztions. The main conclusion is that school 
siz accounts for most of the variance of the 
demonstration rates (p. 707). But aside from 
respects indicated above, the reader is not 
given the subset of institutions of state-sup- 
poz=2d higher education to which the authors 
wot d have their conclusions apply. In par- 
ticular, would their conclusions apply only 
to public institutions with at least a certain 
percentage of white students? 

Dom D. Roos 
University of Colorado, Denver Center 
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REJOINDER TO DUNLAP AND ROOS 

Riley Dunlap’s central criticism, while inter- 
esting, is inapplicable to our main thesis. He be- 
lieves that our concept of multiversity refers 
narrowly to “instructional matters,” and in this 
emphasis he misses the central ca of our 
paper. 

Our central hypothesis is that “the more a 
university constitutes a ‘multiversity’ the higher 
the rate of protest demonstrations.” "Mul. 
versity” was operationalized as administrative 
complexity and social heterogeneity. As opera- 
tionalized, we presented evidence to support 
and sustain this hypothesis. 

Dunlap admits that our findings are valid but 
claims that our reasoning is “erroneous.” He 
reasons that “the bulk of student protest oc- 
curring at multiversities has originated from a 
concern with major societal problems—racism, 
militarism, and poverty—and academia’s fail- 
ure to combat these problems seriously, and 
not from a concern with the educational experi- 
ence students encounter at the multiversity.” 

Our immediate response is that we did not 
try to account for the variety of issues of the 
demonstrations; we tried only to account for 
the rate of demonstrations per school. We did 
not try to account for the differential concerns 
of students at large and small schools; we tried 
only to account for the differential rate of 
demonstrations at different sized schools. ‘So, 
we do not now contest the fact that “educa- 
tional matters” or “instructional matters” alone 
do not account for the largest number of demon- 
strations.: What we were concerned with in our 
research was this: Whatever the issue of student 
protesis, they are differently distributed over 
the campuses of academe and they correlate 
with different degrees of administrative com- 
plexity and different degrees of soctal hetero- 
geneity of the student bodies. We attempted 
only to identify some structural and demographic 
correlates of student protest demonstrations 
around the country, not the issues of protest. 

The demonstrations reported did not occur 
in vacuums; they occurred within campus set- 
tings which were either generative or prohibi- 
tive in one respect or another. We reasoned as 
much in our paper: “(L)arge, complex, high 
quality schools, being more likely to use auto- 
cratic and bureaucratic means to redress student 
grievances and being more likely to provide 
little or no opportunity for the concerned stu- 
dents to vote on the outcome of their griev- 
ances, encouraged and increased the likelihood 
of student protest demonstrations.” We meant 
that the “typical” administrative responses by 
university officials to student grievances be- 
came factors in some of the demonstrations 
which occurred; that is, university officials faced 
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with protesting students not only use bureauc- 
racy as an organizational weapon but they often 
act autocratically against the interests of the 
students and thereby thrust the university it- 
self into societal issues of racism, militarism, 
powerlessness, and poverty. 

Dunlap in his roundabout way came to the 
same conclusion: “What the evidence does in- 
dicate is that the FSM developed as a response 
to University action, prompted by outside pres- 
sure, designed to hamper the involvement of 
Berkeley student in off-campus political action, 
primarily civil-rights activities.” 

The most glaring flaw in Dunlap’s thinking 
is the sharp dichotomy he draws between “so- 
cietal problems” and “campus conditions.” 
Most, if not all, of the societal issues identified 
to date are also “campus conditions” by virtue 
of the multiversity’s complicity with the politi- 
cal, economic, and military establishments of 
this country. If Dunlap had looked closely at 
the records of demonstrations of the late Fifties 
and the early Sixties, he would have -found 
protests against militarism taking the form of 
anti-ROTC demonstrations; he would have 
found protests against racism taking the form 
of anti-racial and religious discrimination in 
housing and in fraternities and sororities; he 
would have found protests against powerless- 
ness taking the form of anti-university control 
of student newspapers. 

During the early Sixties, for example, several 
Big Ten universities were still segregating stu- ` 
dents in campus housing and in off-campus 
housing. Many of these multiversities resisted. 
granting recognition to the Fair Play For Cuba 
Committee and to other contra-establishment 
political groups on their campuses. ‘The use of 
their facilities for speakers on unpopular and 
unpatriotic subjects was often not freely 
granted. Thus, many student demonstrations 
protesting the societal problems of racism, mik- 
tarism, and the lack of free speech were demon- 
strations against the “campus conditions” which 
paralleled those of the larger society. 

Our first-hand experiences and our analyses 
of newspaper clippings from student news- 
papers (which we were unable to report on in 
our original paper) indicate that the “campus 
conditions” did indeed lead to demonstrations, 
even though Dunlap may find this notion “er- 
roneous.” One “campus condition” at large, 
complex, high quality schools was that they 
more frequently operate in partnership with 
the societal institutions which perpetrate and 
perpetuate racism, militarism, poverty, and 
powerlessness on the people of the U.S. Demon- 
strations against societal problems very often 
were demonstrations against the multiversities 
themselves because they were acting in com- 
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plicity with establishments giving rise to and 
maintaining the social problems. 

Dunlap, however, would have us believe that 
multiversities: became targets of protest only 
after administrators attempted to prevent stu- 
dents from using the campus as a base for 
organizing off-campus activities. Multiversities 
became targets because they were actual “part- 
ners in crime,” and they thrusted themselves 
into the- protests not only to protect outsiders 
but also to protect themselves. Multiversities 
were protested against first because of their 
complicity with economic, political and military 
forces and second because of the autocratic way 
they tried to control the students who sought 
redress of these grievances. In taking protective 
actions rather than conciliatory actions, these 
schools set off a second round of protest demon- 
strations. Even today the same circular process 
is operating. Multiversities outside of the Big 
Ten but of the large, complex, and high quality 
variety are still frequently tied financially and 
politically to societal institutions which perpe- 
trate racism, militarism, powerlessness, and 
poverty on helpless people, foreign and domes- 
tic. Before as today such “campus conditions” 
constitute a microcosm of the conditions found 
in the larger society, and so a protest against 
one is quite often a protest against the other. 

In summary, we may say that our concern 
was with student protest demonstrations and 
their differential distribution across various 
campuses of the United States. The campuses 
most frequently associated with student demon- 
strations have been those of large, complex, 
high quality universities—termed multiversities. 
Multiversities have more than educational char- 
acteristics; they have social and political ones. 
For example, these same schools have been 
found to be tied financially and tied in other 
supportive ways to the economic, political and 
military establishments of the society. Accord- 
ingly, it is understandable that the issues of the 
student protests have most often been power- 
Jessness, racism, and militarism. A protest 
against these societal conditions turns out to be 
a protest against multiversity too when it is 
considered in its broadest terms. 

Prof. Roos’ brief comment requires only a 
brief reply, 

By the very nature of the procedure, pur- 
posive sampling is crude and limiting. At the 
time we began the research, we had insufficient 
money to select a total sample or a large ran- 
dom sample of all colleges and universities in 
the U.S. So, we limited ourselves to a purposive 
sample in order to test a hypothesis that had 
not yet been tested and reported on in the sci- 
entific literature. 

Being forced into a type of quota sampling, 


we sacrificed representativeness żo the sample 
universe; we also sacrified the opportunity to 
statistically determine how much our sample 
varied from the universe from which it comes. 
Acccrdingly, we are now technically limited in 
the scope of our generalizations. We cannot 
statistically generalize to the whole universe 
of szate supported, nontechnical, and nonspe- 
cialised colleges and universities. To be very 
exact, the result ought not to be generalized 
beyond the cases used. However, if one reasons 
that the sample represents “a good fit” to the 
universe, one might want to generalize beyond 
the sample recognizing that this is a sort of 
“leap of faith.” 

Concerning the question of whether or not 
we sampled any predominantly Negro schools, 
we answer in the affirmative. About five of the 
original 104 schools were predominantly Negro 
in student enrollment. 


Finally, concerning the question of whether 


any responses to our questionnaire came from 
the South, we can again answer in the afirma- 
tive. Responses came from schocls in Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, Kentucky, Arkansas, Loui- 
sians, Tennesse, and Virginia. 
Joseren W. Scotr 
Tke University of Toledo ` 





ERRATA 

Tx the second column on page 5 of H. 
Turk’s article (ASR, February 1970, pp. 
1-1¢), “headquarters index” on the 11th 
line should be transposed with “index of 
diversity” on the last line of the same para- 
graph. On page 12, line 2, “29” should be 
charged to “28.” On page 13, line 13, “30” 
should be changed to “29.” 

Tr. the second column on page 70 of D. J. 
Black and A. J. Reiss, Jr.’s erticle (ASR, 
February 1970, pp. 63-77), the three sen- 
tences following “(Black and Reiss, 1967: 
132-139)” should read as follows: 


It might be expected that if the police were 
expressing their racial prejudices in discrimi- 
natory arrest practices, this would be more 
noticeable in police-initiated encounters than 
in those initiated by citizens. But the oppo- 
site is the case. All the encoun<ers involving 
a citizen complainant in this sample were 


. citizen-initiated, typically by the complain- 


ants themselves. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY, by Margaret Wilson Vine. 
Second Edition. New York: David McKay Co., 1969. 382 pp. 85.75. 


Marcom M, WILLEY 
Maryville College 


In the article on “Sociology in Small U. S. 
Liberal Arts Colleges” (The American Soctolo- 
gist, November 1969) Davida P. Gates shows 
that in 1966, 68.1% of such colleges offered 
a course in social theory, which in rank order 
of courses offered stood fifth. It is in such a 
college that the writer teaches a course on the 
history of social thought, and accordingly faces 
the problem of what textbook to use for the 
' purpose of focussing class discussions. Pre- 
sumably the teachers in most of the small col- 
leges in Gates’ study face the same problem, 
for although there are several texts that are 
well adapted to graduate instruction, the choice 
is much more limited at the undergraduate 
level. The writer has recently reviewed a num- 
ber of these texts. Timasheff’s Soctological 
‘Theory is excellent, but it assumes more back- 
ground than is possessed by most undergradu- 
ates. Barnes’ An Introduction to the History 
of Soctology is too voluminous and is also 
somewhat dated. Modern Social Theories, by 
Charles and Zona Lewis, is comprehensive but 
covers only the modern period. Chambliss’ So- 
cial Thought: from Hammurabi to Comte is 
well conceived for undergraduates, but it stops 
with Comte. Bogardus’ The Development of 
Social Thought, which the writer has used, is 
lucid but lacks contemporary relevancy. In 
brief, no single text meets adequately the needs 
facing a teacher who presents the history of 
sociological thought to undergraduate students. 
Accordingly, the announcement of a revised edi- 
tion of Vine’s An Introduction to Sociological 
Theory, a book designed primarily for intro- 
ducing undergraduates to the evolution of so- 
ciological thought, was welcome, and in the 
late summer of 1969 led the writer to a care- 
ful examination of the volume. 

Vine—professor of sociology at Keuka Col- 
lege—presents her material, chapter by chapter, 
in conformity to a well-conceived plan of or- 
ganization, and the text is built around topics 
that she believes have constituted the main 
concern of students of society from Comte 
onward, and even before him. She thus tries, 
so her Preface states, to “provide a unified 
approach to the subject which can be discerned 
even when the predominant emphasis is on the 
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individual theorist and his times.” These are 
laudable objectives, and it was on this basis ` 
that the writer was first attracted to the book, 
for it seemed to offer a kind of originality that 
he was seeking in a textbook for use in his own 
class. 

As the examination of the Vine text pro- 
ceeded, certain passages engendered feelings 
of grave discomfort. For example, I was an 
early student of Harry Elmer Barnes, and 
over the years—later as a good friend—read 
with critical interest the writings of that pro- 
lific scholar in the field of social thought. By 
a curious association, the reading of certain 
passages in Vine reminded me of Barnes, and 
led me back into Barnes’ books, notably his 
Introduction to the History of Sociology. 
Furthermore, in connection with a class. dis- 
cussion on the folkways and mores of Sumner, 
held not long before the Vine book came to 
hand, I had rechecked my notes on this author; 
Sumner was thus fresh in my mind. It was in 
this particular context that certain parallelisms 
between Vine and Barnes began to be ap- 
parent. To illustrate, one reads in Vine: 


When the folkways are raised to a conscious 
level of reflection and are regarded as vital to the 
securing of the continued welfare and prosperity 
of the group, they are transformed into mores. 
The mores, supported by group authority, are 
the chief agency through which societal selection 
operates. The mores determine what is regarded 
as right or wrong conduct in any group. Moral- 
ity is not absolute and universal, but relative and 
local, The following selected quotations from 
Folkways summarize Sumner’s theory of the 
mores: (pp. 100-101). 


Five quotations follow this passage. 
In Barnes, Introduction to the History of 
Soctology, one reads: 


When the folkways reach the stage at which they 
are raised to the level of conscious reflection, and 
are regarded as adapted to securing the con- 
tinued welfare and prosperity of the group, they 
thereby become transformed into mores. The 
mores, supported by group authority, are the 
chief agency through which societal selection 
operates. The mores determine what shall be re- 
garded as right or wrong modes of conduct in 
any group, morality thus being not an absolute 
and universal but relative and local. . The 
following selected and rearranged quotations 
from the Folkways epitomize Sumner’s theoreti- 
cal position with respect to the mores: (pp. 158- 
159). 
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Siz “selected and rearranged” quotations fal- 
low, five of which are paralleled identically in 
. the Vine text. 

A parallelism such as this is disconcerting 
and puzzling to discover. In’ the Vine volume 
there was no footnote to the above quoted 
passage, nor is the Barnes volume included in 
the Suggested Bibliography at the conclusion 
of Vine’s chapter on Sumner. 

This was the starting point for uncovering 
many similar parallelisms in the Vine text. 
These parallelisms occur as part of the rwm- 
ning text, without quotation marks and in most 
instances without any specific footnote refer- 
_ence. These are illustrated in the tabulation 
given at the end of this review, and my notes 
include many others not listed there. Parailel- 
isms included in the table are taken from Vine’s 
chapters on Comte, Durkheim, Sorokin, W. I. 
Thomas, Spencer, Ward, Pareto, and Parsons. 
This edition of Vine’s book contains a new 
chapter on Parsons, and the extensive parallel- 
isms found in it were most disquieting to tke 
writer. In all, I found parallelisms between 
Vine’s book and six other volumes. In addition, 
there is at least one instance of a parallelism 
in which Vine omits quotation marks given in 


the original source (Vine’s p. 331; Loomis and 


Loomis, p. 414). In the Durkheim and Sorokin ` 


chapters, the parallelisms are from Barnes, but 
his volume is not given a footnote or included 
in the Suggested Bibliography of either chapter. 

A czitical and comparative reading of the 
parallelisms listed in the chart below does raise 
a number of questions. What are the copyright 
implications in these parallelisms, involving 
books published by six different publishers? 
What are the implications of the parallelisms 
as they relate to the publisher of the volume 
itself? What are the implications for teachers 
who have used the Vine volume in their courses? 
What ere the implications insofar as commonly 
accepted canons of scholarship are involved? 

The foregoing comments, and the parallelisms 
in the footnote, involve the second edition of 
the Vine book. The first edition was published 
in 1959 by Longmans, Green and Co., Inc. I 
have not undertaken a detailed examination of 
the first edition, but a cursory check does re- 
veal that parallelisms from the chapters on 
Comte, Sorokin, Spencer, Ward, Pareto, and 
Durkheim in the 1969 edition can also be found 
in the 1959 edition. 


PARALLELISMS IN VINRS INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


In the right-hand column of the tabulation below, the authors’ names as ove refer to the following 


books: 


Barnes, Harry Elmer, ed., An Introduction to the History of Sat (Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1948). 


Black, Max, ed., The Social Theories of Talcott Parsons: A Critical Examination (Englewood Cliffs, 


N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961). 


Chambliss, Rollin, Social Thought: from Hammurabi to Comte (New York: Dryden Press, 1954). 
Loomis, Charles P. and Zona E. Modern Socia! Theories: Selected American Writers (Princeton: D. 


Van Nostrand Co., 1961). 


Timasheff, Nicholas S., Sociological Theory: Its Nature and Growth, third edition (New York: Ran- 


dom House, 1967). 


Merton, Robert K., Leonard Broom, Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. eds, Sociology Today: Problems and 


Prospects (New York: Basic Books, 1959). 


On William Grakam Sumner 


VINE 


He [Sumner] conceived that man, guided in a 
general way by interests of hunger, love, vanity, 
and fear, and by the psychological capacity to 
distinguish between pain and pleasure, had grad- 
ually built up by trial and error, certain types cf 
group conduct which have been found in experience 
to be successful in the struggle for existence. These 
group habits or folkways operate primarily as 
habits, Through the force of tradition, habit, and 
the sanction of religion, they acquire ER power 
as time passes. (p. 100) 


Le 


BARNES 


Briefly, Sumner’s theory of the folkways is that, 
guided in a general way by the instincts which he 
inherited from bis animal ancestors and by the 
psychophysical capacity to distinguish pain from 
pleasure, man has gradually built up, by a process 
of trial and error, certain types of group conduct 
which have found by experience to be conducive 
to the successful outcome of the struggle for ex- 
istence. These group habits or folkways operate 
primarily on a subconscious or habitual level. They 
acquire greater power as time passes, through the 
force of tradition, habit, and religious sanction. 
(p. 158) 


VI 
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On Auguste Comite 


VINE 


It is generally conceded that Comte’s greatness 
lay in his remarkable ability for synthesis and or- 
ganization rather than in the development of new 
social doctrines. (p. 41) 


Had Comte stopped at this point, controversy re- 
garding his work might have been avoided; he would 
have been in agreement with the scientists of the last 
two centuries. However, Comte was not content to 
consider positivism only as a science, for, to him, it 
was also a religion. He proposed to reorganize 
society completely on positive principles. Only 
when this had been accomplished did he believe 
that egoism would be subordinated to altruism and 
that social progress, based on order and guided by 
love, would be realized in this world. To these 
ends, he organized the Positivist Society in 1848, 
offering positivism as a religion for humanity. A clear 
idea of postivism as a religion may be gleaned from 
this statement of the Positivist Soclety: [There 
follows a quotation from Bridges’ IHustrations of 
Positivism] (pp. 27-28) 


One definition [of Positivism] is that it is scientific 
.... He assumed that the whole universe is gov- 
erned by invariable natural laws and that these 
laws could be learned through the methods of 
science. (p. 26) 


Social dynamics obtains its data from history and is 
a science of history. It does not end with the past 
or even the present, for the principles which ex- 
plain the past may also predict the future. (p. 37) 


BARNES 


It is generally conceded by the foremost students 
of Comte’s social philosophy that his chief contri- 
bution lay tn his remarkable capacity for synthesis 
and organization rather than in the development of 
new and orginal social doctrines. (p. 83) 


CHAMBLISS 


If Comte had stopped at this point, he would have 
identified himself with all those who for several 
centuries had been working to increase scientific 
knowledge . ... . But Comte was not content to be 
merety a scientist. He had earlier set for himself 
another , . . aim: the complete reorganization of 
society on positive principles. ... Only when this 
had been accomplished, he believed, would egoism 
be subordinated to altruism. Only then would social 
progress based on social order and guided by love 
be made certain for all mankind, Positivism was, 
therefore, a religion for humanity, From the Posi- 
tivist Society, founded in Paris in March 1848, 
comes the following succinct statement of this aspect 
of Positivism: [There follows a quotation from 
Bridges’ [Rustrations of Positivism.) (pp. 399-400) 


One meeting which Comte attached to the term 
positive is “scientific.” He assumed that the whole 
universe is ordered by “invariable natural laws” 
and that these laws can be known only by the 
methods of sclence. (p. 398) 


Social dynamics derives its basic data from history 
and is, therefore, a science of history. It begins with 
history and not with metaphysical speculations 
about social origins. . . . Social dynamics does not, 
however, end with the past or even with the present, 
The principles that explain the past also reveal the 
future of mankind. (p. 414) 


On Herbert Spencer 


VINE 


Because of his failure to pursue an academic career, 
his work was neglected by the formal academic 
circles in England. (p. 44) 


There must be a law which will govern the com- 
bination of these different factors in the evolution- 
ary process. (p. 49) 


BARNES 


His failure to follow a university career doubtless 
tended to contribute strongly to the refusal of 
formal academic circles in England to take a lively 
interest in Spencer’s teachings. ... (p. 110) 


To render this system complete, some law must be 
found which will govern the combination of these 
different factors in the evolutionary process, (p. 
113) 


On Lester Ward 


VINE 


Ward never felt it necessary to make a formal 
definition of sociology. In Pure Sociology, he con- 
“sidered that the subject matter of sociology is 
human achievement. (p. 68) 


TIMASHEFF 


Ward never felt it necessary to offer a formal 
definition of sociology. In Pure Sociology he wrote 
that sociology is the science of human achievement. 
(p. 77) 
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Ward insisted that the social laws gained in pure 
sociology should be used in applied sociology to 
improve human society. Most of his contemporaries 
thought otherwise, especially Spencer and Sumner, 
so he had to fight for his views of planned social 
action. Social laws cannot be altered by man, Ward 
maintained, but man can use them to achieve his 
ends. He could do this through social telesis. (p. 70) 


Unlike many of his contemporaries, Ward was not 
particularly concerned with method. He thought 
the main method of science was that of generaliza- 
tion: interpreting and reasoning about facts. He has 
been criticized for vagueness of method, and rightly 
so. Most of the sociological concepts and theorems 
were introduced with evolutionary material from 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, and an- 
thropology. He assumed that the social world was 
bound by the same sclentific laws as all cosmic 
evolution, He used intuition and keen observation to 
arrive at some of his sociological generalizations. 
-But he had little to say about the method which 
ought to be employed in sociology. (p. 71) 


In just one respect was Ward explicit about method, 
He did not join his contemporaries in their en- 
thusiasm for mathematical sociology’ or statistics. 
(p. 71) 


The principle of creative synthesis, which Ward 
made the backbone of his later work, Pure Sociol- 
ogy, is a universal principle operating in every de- 
partment of nature and at every stage of evolution. 
The transition from one stage to another is achieved 
by this process. (p. 73) 


On Pittrim 


Social Mobility (1927), undoubtedly Sorokin’s ma- 
jor contribution to soctology, is an analysis of 
vertical and horizontal] mobility, its nature, causes, 
and consequences. Sorokin discusses not only mobil- 
ity, but also such differential characteristics of 
social classes as longevity, health and bodily 
features, intelligence, and character traits. . . . Its 
wealth of quantitative data and historical ref- 
erences, as well as its objective approach, make it 
a valuable source. (p. 270) 


Although he distinguished carefully between pure 
and applied sociology, Ward insisted that knowl- 
edge af social laws gained in pure sociology could 
and skould be uszd to improve human society. He 
had ta fight for this view against ths majority of 
his contemporaries, especially against Spencer and 
Sumner who did not believe in planned social ac- 
tion. The social laws are indeed unalterable, Ward 
agrees, but men zan utilize them to achieve their 
ends... . His answer is found in his development 
of the doctrine cf telesis, (pp. 77-78) 


Ward was not preoccupied with the method of 
sociology, a favorite subject for many of his con- 
temporaries. He believed that the main method 
should be generalization, that is, the grouping of 
phenomena and the treatment of the groups as units, 
This procedure ic very vague indeed. Actually Ward 
introduced most of his seciological concepts and 
theorems with evolutionary statements concerning 
the reelms of astronomy, physics, chemistry, bi- 
ology, and anthropology. Through the author’s 
creative effort, these materials then become argu- 
ments in favor of propositions about social pheno- 
mena, which are assumed to be part of the same 
cosmic evolution. Ward usually reached his socio- 
logical propositions by intuition and sometimes by 
keen observation of events and situations of his 
day. For such an achievement, no articulate metho- 
dology can be fcrmulated, which is perhaps the 
reason Ward had so little to say on the subject. 
(p. 78) 


In one respect, hcwever, Ward was vary firm and 
explicit about mschod: he rejected the idea, then 
gaining momentum, that sociology should rely upon 
mathematics. (p. 78) 


This principle [creative synthesis or synergy]. . . 
is the very backbone of Pure Sociology. It is a 
universal principle operating in every department 
of nature, and at every stage of evolution the 
transition from one stage to another is achieved 
through synergy. (p. 76) 


Sorokir: 


BARNES 


(In Chepter 45, “The Sociological Ideas of Pitirim 
Alexandrovitch Sorokin,” by Hans Speier) . 


Sorokins first major contribution to Sociology in 
English was his Sactal Mobility, published in 1910. 
In this work Sorokin analyzed the phenomena of 
vertical and horizontal mobility, their nature, 
causes, and conseguences. The wealth of quantita- 
tive datz and the rich historical documentation ... 
have mede it an indispensible textbook. . . . Sorokin 
discusses not only social mobility but also certain 
differential characteristics af social classes . ., 
such as longevity, health and bodily features, in- 
telligenc> and character traits. (p. 887) 


KI 


KA 
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In the third volume of Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics, Sorokin once again analyzes revolutions, 
but on a much broader scale. He considers 1622 
revolutions and other internal conflicts in Western 
civilization during the last 2500 years in regard to 
the social area, the duration, the intensity of the 
disturbance, and the masses participating in the 
upheaval... but he abandons the concept of equil- 
ibrium of soclety and his psychological doctrines. 
He advances, instead, a more general sociological 
interpretation that “the main and indispensable 
condition for an eruption of internal disturbances 
is that the social system or the cultural system or 
both shall be unsettled.” One can hardly quarrel 
with this idea, although it is not especially illumin- 
ating. (p. 280) 


Sorokin carries his study of revolutions further in 
Man and Society in Calamity. He considers revolu- 
tion, famine, pestilence, and war to be the most 
terrible disasters of mankind, and he considers the 
effects of these upon the human mind, behavior, 
social mobility and organization, and cultural 
activities. . . . Sorokin calls his thesis “law of 
diversification and polarization of the effects of 
the calamity.” This is merely a restatement of the 
idea that the effects of a calamity are not identical 
for individuals and groups and sometimes may be 
even opposite to each ather. (p. 280) 


Sorokin’s main work on social change is his most 
ambitious study, Social and Cultural Dynamics. 
In the history of the last twenty-five hundred 
years, he is concerned with the patterns and trends 
of social change. (p. 283) 
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In the third volume of his more recent work, So- 
cial and Cultural Dynamics, Sorokin. returned 
once more to the analysis of revolutions. There 
he studied the fluctuations of internal disturbances 
through time, analyzing 1622 revolutions and other 
internal conflicts in the history of Greece, Rome 
and Europe as to the social area, the duration, 
the intensity of the disturbance and the masses 
participating in it. .. . He does not reiterate his 
earlier misanthropic psychological doctrines. In- 
stead, he advances a general interpretation of the 
social conditions of revolution, viz., that “the main 
and indispensable condition for an eruption of 
internal disturbances is that the social system or 
the cultural system or both shall be unsettled.” 
One will hardly be inclined to regard this state- 
ment as especially illuminating. (p. 886) 


In yet another volume Sorokin discussed revolu- 
tions, treating them together with famine, pestil- 
ence, and war as one of the four most terrible 
disasters that befall mankind, Man and Society in 
Calamity is devoted to a study of the effects of 
these disasters on the human mind, human be- 
havior, the vital processes, social mobility, social 
organization, and “cultural” activities... . Sorokin's 
main thesis is the “law of diversification and 
polarization of the effects of calamity.” It does not 
seem unfair to regard this law as the elaboration 
of a commonplace when its meaning is explained 
as follows: “The effects of a given calamity are 
not identical—indeed are often the opposite—for 
different individuals and groups of the society con- 
cerned.” (pp. 886-887) ! 


Social and Cultural Dynamics is a very ambitious 
study. It covers the history of the last twenty- 
five hundred years and covers numerous excursions 
into the history of many civilizations in order to 
ascertain the forms and kinds of sociological change. 
(p. 890) 


On W. I. Thomas 


VINE 


Thomas’ first contact with sociology was in reading 
the reports of the American Bureau of Ethnology 
and Spencer’s Principles of Sociology. (p. 230) 


BARNES 


Thomas’ first contact with sociology came from 
reading the reports of the American Bureau of 
Ethnology while at Tennessee and Spencer’s Prin- 
ciples of Soctology, while at Oberlin. (p. 794) 


On Emile Durkheim 


. . » He agreed with Spencer that one important 
aspect of change from primitive societies to civilized 
societies was found in the increase in the division 
of labor, or specialization. But he felt that Spencer 
had exaggerated the importance of economic changes 
and neglected the far more important moral and 


BARNES 


(In Chapter 27, “The Sociologism of Emile Durk- 
heim,” by Emile Benoit-Smullyan) 


. . . Durkheim agreed with Spencer and the Utill- 
tarians that one important aspect of the change 
from primitive to civilized modes of social exist- 
ence was to be found in the increase in the amount 
of division of labor, or specialization. But he felt 
that the Utilitarians in their description of social 
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legal changes. To Durkheim, the fundamental differ- 
ence between primitive and civilized societies is the 
type of morals or social solidarity which is reflected 
in the nature of legal codes. In primitive societies, 
where division of labor is rudimentary, individuals 
are relatively similar and bound together by a 
“mechanical” solidarity characterized by blind 
obedience to the dictates of public opinion and 
tradition. The legal system is designed to punish 
those who violate the collective will and offend the 
collective sentiments of the group. (pp. 130-131) 


+ 


. . . In civilized societies, where division of labor 
is well developed, individuals have diverse person- 
alities and functions, and they are bound together 
by an “organic” solidarity rooted in their need for 
each other’s services. The primary purpose of the 
legal system is to restore to the individual that 
which has been wrongfully taken away from him. 
(p. 131) 


It [individualism] was not the unlimited right of 
the individual to pursue his desires without social 
restriction, but rather an obligation laid upon each 
member of society to individualize himself by in- 
fensive specialization so that he could make the 
best possible contribution to that society. (p. 132) 


This [the origin of religions] involved two distinct 
theses: first, that religious ideas and practices 
symbolize the social group, and, second, that group 
association on special occasions is the source or 
cause of the religious experience. (p. 134) 


evolution unduly emphasized the economic changes 
and misunderstood or neglected the far more im- 
portant moral and legal changes. As Durkheim 
sees ff, the fundamental difference between primi- 
tive and civilized societies is in the type of morals 
or social solidarity, which is, in turn, reflected 
in the type of legal codes. 

In primitive society, where division of labor 
is rucimentary, individuals are relatively homo- 
geneous and bound together by a “mechanical” 
solidarity characterized by blind acquiesence to 
the dictates of public opinion and tradition. The 
legal system is designed primarily to punish those 
who violate the collective will and offend collective 
sentiments. ... (pp. 506-507) 


. . . In civilized societies, where division of labor 
is well developed, individuals have diverse per- 
sonal Zeg, experiences, and functions, and they are 
bound together by an “organic” solidarity rooted 
in their need for each other’s services. The primary 
purpose of the legal system is to restore to the 
individual that which has been wrongfully taken 
away irom him. (p. 507) 


Indivicualism ... is not a claim: for the unlimited 
right of the individual tc pursue his immediate 
desires: it is, rather, an obligation laid upon him 
to individualize himself by intensive specialization 
in order to make his distinctive contribution to 
human welfare. Cp. 507) 


This [the nature of religion] involves two distinct 
theses: first, that religious ideas and practices refer 
to or symbolize the social group, and, second, that 
association is the generating source, or efficient 
cause, of the religious experience. (p, 514) 


On Vilfredo Pareto 


It is hard to discern the originality and greatness 
of Pareto’s work because it is one of the worst- 
arranged books in the world. The English transla- 
tion, edited by Arthur Livingston, is a tremendous 
improvement on the orginal Italian and the French 
translation. It is more correct and more readable, 
and yet has retained the arrangement of numbered 
paragraphs, to which all references are made in this 
chapter. (p. 252) 


BARNES 


(In Chapter 29, “Representative Italian Contribu- 
tions to Sociology” by W. Rex Crawiord) 


It is hard to bring out the greatness and originality 
of Pareto’s work, because it is, as all commenta- 
tors agree, one of the warst arrangsd books in 
the world. ... This [the Livingston translation] 
is without doubt an improvement on both the 
Italian original and the French translation. . . ; 
it is both more correct and more readable, and it 
has taken no unwarranted liberties with the ori- 
ginal, retaining, for instance, Pareto’s arrangement 
by numbered paragraphs, to which all references 
are made in the present ciscussion. (p. 556) 


On Talcott Parsorz 


Berore Parsons began to formulate his own theory, 
he spent a decade examining the theories of his 
predecessors. (p, 318) 


ELACE 


(In Chepter 1, “Parsons’ Sociological Theory,” by 
Edward C. Devereux, Jr.) f 


Before settling down to the serlous business of 
developing his own theoretical system, Parsons de- 


voted a decade cf productive scholarship to a 
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Parsons wished to develop a single genera] theory 
that would incorporate the truth of each of these 
three approaches, and yet might overcome the limi- 
tations of each. He also found that these three sys- 
tems of thought converged, and he hoped to develop 
his own theory, which he called a voluntaristic 
theory of action, on this convergence. (p. 319) 


If Parsons had so wished, he might have pursued 
his thinking further and made an analysis of all 
possible unit acts, However, he was not particularly 
interested in this direction. For him, the important 
point is that all action occurs in systems. Situations 
tend to recur in time and space so that the actor 
develops a pattern of response which he uses in 
each similar situation. (p. 320) 


Parsons recognizes that each is under constraint to 
deal with his biological and psychological needs on 
the one hand and with the norms of his sociocul- 
tural environment on the other. (pp. 320-321) 


Parsons’ action system can apply to individuals, 
Yet most actors operate in social groups so that 
this action system is really a much more complex 
system of social interaction. The simplest case is a 
dyad, group of two, having an ego and an alter, 
(p. 321) 


In another direction, Parsons emphasizes that small 
social systems are components of larger ones, which 
in turn are components of still larger ones. (p. 322) 


We have just described the universals of Parsons’ 
theory and now must turn to his famous list of 
pattern variables, often considered to be his most 
important theoretical formulation. There are five 
dichotomous variables which are universal and 
basic dilemmas confronting any actor in any social 
situation. Each represents a fundamental problem 
of orientation that the actor must somehow re- 
solve before arriving at a determinate orientation 
(p. 326) 


3. Universalism-Particularism. This is the first of 
two dilemmas that Parsons develops pertaining to 
the mode of categorizing the social object. Essen- 
tially it is important to know whether cognitive 
or cathectic (emotional) attitudes take precedence 
in the relationship. (p. 326) 
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careful critique of the theoretical systems of some 
of his predecessors, (p. 7) 


What Parsons saw as necessary was a single gen- 
eral theory that would incorporate the perma- 
nently valid precipitate in each of these approaches 
while at the same time overcoming the limitations 
of each. He believed that there were clear signs 
of a convergent movement toward such a theory 
in the works of certain recent representatives of 
each of these approaches. In each case, the end 
point of convergence seemed to be upon what 
Parsons elected to call a voluntaristic theory of 
action. (p. 19) 


In principle, one might employ the action scheme 
for the analysis of unit acts, but Parsons was not 
interested in this. For him the important point 
is that practically all actions occur in systems. 
. . » Situations also typically persist in time or 
have a recurrent character, so that the actor may 
carry forward orientations learned in the past to 
help define present situations. (p. 23) 


For in shaping them [goals], Parsons argues, he is 
under some constraint to deal, on the one hand, 
with his own biological and psychological needs, 
and on the other, with the normative systems of 
his sociocultural environment. (p. 24) 


In principle, the action schema we have described 
could apply to a solitary actor on a desert island. 
In fact, most human action .. . occurs in society 
and has other persons as significant objects in the 
situation of the actor. In this case, the action 
frame of reference broadens to become one of 
interaction. 

The simplest case is that of the dyad: ego has 
alter ag a significant object in his situation and 
alter has ego as an object in his own. (p. 25) 


In yet another way concrete social systems are 
seen as embedded in a larger social matrix: small 
systems are usually components of larger ones, 
which in turn are components of still larger ones. 
(p. 28) 


We have been dealing so far with what are essen- 
tially universals in Parsonian theory. ... The out- 
come of Parsons’ thinking about these matters 
was the now famous set of pattern variables, 
long the hallmark of Parsonian theory. ..', These 
were a set of five dichotomous variables conceived 
as constituting universal and basic dilemmas con- 
fronting any actor in any social situation. Parsons 
argued that each variable represented a funda- 
mental problem of orientation which the actor 
would somehow have to resolve either one way 
or the other . . . before arriving at any deter- 
minste orientation. (pp. 38—40) 


3. Universalism-Particularism. This is the first of 
two dilemmas which, in Parsons’ system, pertain 
to modes of categorizing social objects. . . . 
Essentially the dilemma is whether cognitive or 
cathectic criteria take precedence in defining the 


relationship. (p. 41) 
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4, Quality-Performance. This is similar to Linton’s 
ascription-achievement dichotomy.: The dilemma 
here is whether the primary consideration in the 
relationship is the ascriptive quality, age, sex, 
or some measure of performance, such as the best 
actor, the poorest swimmer. What matters most, 
who the person is or what he has done? (pp. 326- 
327) ` 


(Une of the most interesting featufes of Parsons’ 
" system is his use of the theory of identification, 


| for which he is also indebted to Freud. First, he 
maintains that the type of identification is a func-, 


tion of the developmental capacities of the child. 
Early identifications are diffuse and are related to 
concrete behavior; later ones are differentiated and 
organized around symbolic role-entities. Second, 
Parsons repeatedly stresses that identification in- 
volves not only motivational but also cognitive 
elements. What the child strives to internalize will 
vary with the content and clarity of the reciprocal 
relationship in which he is a participant. (pp. 329- 
330) 


A stable social system or social system in equili-. 


brium is a boundary-maintaining system; that is, 
relative to its environment it maintains certain 
constant patterns, Parsons identifies the four ccn- 
ditions of stability, all of which are bolstered by 
various boundary-maintaining devices, as members 
of a social system attempt to neutralize counter- 
vaillng conditions. These are: (1) the stability of 
the normative pattern, (2) a minimum level of 
commitment of acting units according to the norm- 
ative pattern, (3) an acceptance of a commonly 
understood “definition of the situation,” and (4) an 
integration of the normative complex of the parti- 
cular social system in question with that of the 
larger system of which it is a part. (p. 331) 


Each social system represents a societal mandate to 
- provide a type of service or goods and possesses a 
function legitimized by the larger society. Parsons 
views as an important source of social change the 
increased capacity of new organizational devices 
for levels of performance not possible under old 
organizational arrangements. (p. 331) 


New kinds of units are legitimized with the func- 
tional imperative to perform a role previously done 
by a now “residual” unit. The boundaries of the 
residual unit are, of course, threatened. Its con- 


4. Ouchi E The second mode of char- 
acterizing social objects represents an attempt by 
Parsors to restate in more general terms the cen- 
tral issue in Linton’s ascription-achlevement dicho- 
tomy. The central dilemma, as Parsons conceives 
it, turns upon whether the primary consideration, 
in defming a relationship, is given ta some ascrip- 
tive quality of the object~age, sex, beauty, pas- 
sions, status, and so on—or to some particular 
complex of performances. What matters most: who 
or what the person is, or what he has done or can 
be expected to do? (p. 42) 


(In “Parsons’ Tnheory of Identification,” by Urie 
Bronfenbrenner } 


First, Parsons makes explicit the thesis that the 
type cf identification is a function of the develop- 
menta! capacities of the child, Early identifica- 
tions are more diffuse and related to concrete be- 
havior; later ones are more differentiated and 
organized around symbolic role eniities. Second, 
Parsons stresses repeatedly that identification in- 
volves not only motivational but also cognitive 
elements. ... To put it another way, what the 
child strives to internalize will vary with the con- 
tent and clarity of the reciprocal role relationship 
in which he is a participant. (p. 212) 
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A stable social system (or a social system which 
is reletively. in equilibrium) is a boundary-main- 
tainirg system; j.e., “relative to its environment ... 
it maintains certain consistencies of pattern, 
whether this constancy be static or moving.” ... 
Parsons identifies four conditions o? stability, all 
of which are bolstered by various boundary main- 
tainirg devices as members of a social system at- 
tempting to neutralize countervailing conditions. 
First, there is the stability of the normative pat- 
tern itself; secondly there is a “minimum level 
of commitment of acting units, Le. of dispositions 
to pecform in accordance with the relevant ex- 
pectaHions. . . .” Third, there is acceptance of a 
commonly understood “definition of the situation.” 
Finally, there is the integration of the normative 
complex of the particular social system in question 
with that of the larger system of which it is a 
part. (p. 414) 


Consistent with his view that each social system 
represents a societal mandate for providing a type 
of service or goods, and hence possesses a function 
legitimized by the larger society, Parsons views 
aS an important source of social change the in- 
crease capacity for levels of performance by new 
organ‘zational devices which are not possible under 
old organizational arrangzments. (p. 415) 


. new kinds of units are legitimized with, the 
functional imperative of performing a role pre- 
viously performed by the “residual” unit left by 
the establishment of a new one. The boundaries 
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tinued operation in the realm in which the new unit 
operates represents vested interest and equivocal 
institutionalization. The power at the disposal of 
the residual unit will in part determine how Jong it 
can continue. Boundaries of whole classes of social 
systems (families, schools, factories) are affected 
less by segmentation, where additional units of the 
same type are proliferated, than by differentiaton 
by which additional units of entirely new types 
are socially legitimized. As new boundaries are 
designated and institutionalized, boundary-mainte- 
nance devices become increasingly supplemented or 
supplanted by such coordinative or integrative de- 
vices as systematic linkage. (pp. 331-332) 


Socialisation. In the context of American culture 
Parsons has indicated that the socialization process 
goes through a series of stages, defined as learning 
to participate at the various levels. The first learn- 
ing takes place in the nuclear family, the second 
centers in the primary and secondary schools, and 
the third revolves around the college, professional, 
and graduate schools. (pp. 333-334) 


He has shown remarkable insight and understand- 
ing in his penetrating essays on the American kin- 
ship system, the professions (especially the doctor- 
patient roles), the radical right in the United States 
(McCarthyism), and other subjects of sociological 
concern. (p. 344) 


Many contemporary sociologists have made use 
of Parsons’ theoretical leads. This is illustrated by 
Bernard Barbers Science and the Social’ Order 
(1952), Kingsley Davis’ Human Society (1949), 
Marion J. Levy’s Structure of Soctety (1952) and 
Robin M. Williams’ American Society (first edi- 
tion, 1951). (p. 344) 
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of the “residual” unit are of course threatened, 
Its continued operation in the realm which is 
increasingly that of the new unit represents vested 
interest and an equivocal institutionalization. The 
power at the disposal of the residual unit will in 
part determine how long the old boundaries can 
be maintained. . . . Boundaries of whole classes 
of social systems (farms, families, schools, fac- 
tories, hospitals, etc.) are affected less by segmen- 
tation, by which additional units of the same type 
are proliferated in order to get done the societal 
job that needs doing, than by differentiation by 
which additional units of entirely new types are 
societally legitimized to carry on part of the work 
previously done by members of the referrent 30- 
cial systems. As new boundaries are inevitably 
designated and instifutionalized for both the emer- 
gent and the residual systems, boundary-main- 
tenance devices are increasingly supplemented and 
supplanted by coordinative or integrative devices 
. as systematic linkage. (pp. 415-416) 


MERTON 


(In Chapter 1, “General Theory in Soctology,” by 
Talcott Parsons) 


M 


My thesis is that the socializing process goes 
through a series of stages, defined as learning to 
participate in the various levels of organization 
of the society; ... The first of these takes place 
in the nuclear family, the second centers around 
the primary and secondary schools, and the third 
revolves around the college and the graduate and 
professional schools. (p. 30) 


TIMASHEFP 


He has published deeply penetrating analyses of 
the American kinship system; the professions, and 
particularly the doctor-patient relationship; the 
“radical right” in the United States; and of other 
subjects of sociological concern. (p. 247) 


Many sociologists make use of Parsons’ theoreti- 
cal leads. This is illustrated by such volumes as 
Kingsley Davis’ Human Society (1949); R. M. 
Williams’ American Society (original edition, 1951); 
...+ Marion J. Levy’s Structure of Society (1952); 
Bernard Barber’s Science and the Soctal Order 
(1952); and possibly, Character and Social Struc- 
ture, by Hans Gerth and C. W. Mills (1953). (p. 
247) ' 
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Social Science and Social Purpose, by T. S. 
Sp, New York: Schocken Books, 1969. 
241 pp. $5.50. 


A. Lee COLEMAN 
University of Kentucky 


This book is quite relevant to the argument 
over the meaning and imperatives of “science” 
and the demand for “involvement” that have 
come to the fore in sociology with such re- 
newed intensity in the past several years. But 
on first reading I felt that it made only a 
modest contribution to the clarification of these 
issues. A second careful reading of large por- 
tions of the book increased my agreement with 
much of Simey’s argument and my respect for 
the historical and philosophical perspectives 
that he has brought to bear on the issyes. How- 
ever, I remain less than completely convinced 
of the validity of Simey’s position that values 
“can be discussed, examined and appraised, and 
improved; that has become the most important 
bustness of the social scientist today’’ (italics 
added). 

Simey is Charles Booth Professor of Social 
Science at the University of Liverpool, a Life 
Peer, and author of books on social work and 
social welfare administration. In the Preface, 
he states that his task in the present book is 
to show “what contribution the social scientist 
can make to the understanding and solving of 
social problems, and how he is concerned with 
> the values implied in the very nature of the 
problems themselves.” He says the theme is 
attempting “to discover how far and in what 
sense the clarification and the formulation of 
values is a truly scientific activity, and whether 
this requires the widening of the concept of 
social science to incorporate some of the at- 
tributes of philosophical criticism.” The book 
jacket speaks of “the most constructive aspect 
of the book” as the “attempt to arrive at a 
single theory of social organization and social 
welfare. This involves the abandonment of the 
idea that sociology must be kept ‘value-free.’ ” 
The Introduction states that the purpose is “to 
demonstrate that the concept of ‘science,’ if 
it is to be applied to social as well as physical 
phenomena, must be very substantially adapted 
and developed for the purpose.” 

Following the Introduction are two chapters 
on the nature, history, and outcomes of socio- 
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logical empiricism in Great Britain and in 
America, Simey finds the early empiricists more 
in agreement with his position than the later 
ones. Then come chapters on “The Impact of 
Weber’s Ideas on the Logic oi the Social 
Sciences” and the history of the idea of value 
neutrality. Although Simey sees value neutrality 
as an undesirable result of Weber’s influence, 
he accounts for Weber’s ideas by reference to 
their historical context and attempts to show 
that Weber’s disciples and interpretors went 
further than Weber in this direction. In the 
next chapter he discusses the analysis of Mann- 
heim and Myrdal as a somewhat more desir- 
able alternative. 

In a chapter on “The Difficulties of Pure 
Science: Problems of Ideology,” he discusses 
the breakdown of the idea, blithely and op- 
timistcally assumed a decade or so ago, that 
science is superseding ideology. His illustrations 
come mainly from Lipset, Mills, Merton, and 
Shils. In the final two chapters the conclusions 
foreshadowed in the Introduction are restated 
and further discussed and extended. The reader 
who is interested only in Simey’s position and 
his rationale for it can get these from the 
Introcuction and Conclusion without reading 
the seven intervening chapters. But the latter 
have value in their own right for most Ameri- 
can sociologists, who are probably unfamiliar 
with much of the material introduced there. 

One value of this book is that it adds a con- 
temporary British voice and perspective to 
those of Gouldner, Horowitz, and other U.S. 
sociologists now questioning the value-neutrality 
stance and the pure-applied distinction in so- 
ciology. In some respects he seems to go further 
than the American critics in defining social 
science as intrinsically different from other 
science. This is the heart of his argument, and 
I do not feel he has quite made his case. Some- 
times he seems to be fighting a straw man, 
for meny of those who espouse value neutrality 
have explicitly recognized that values influence 
their choice of subjects for investigation and 


the general directions and orientations of their ` 


discipline. And even Simey seems to be for 
value neutrality in the actual research opera- 
tions, though not in the choice of problems 
and in the conclusions and policy recommenda- 
tions! 

I would have welcomed a writing style that 
would read more easily. Adding subheadings in 
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chapters other than the Conclusion would also 
have helped. And the footnotes would have 
been more helpful on the pages to which they 
apply, rather than segregated at the end. 


The Social Reality of Scientific Myth: Science 
and Social Change, edited by Katman H. 
SILVERT. New York: American University’s 
Field Staff, 1969. 239 pp. $7.50. 


BURKART HOLZNER 
Chinese University of Hong Kong 
University of Pittsburgh 


This provocative and instructive book is the 
product of long-term collaboration by members 
of the American Universities Field Staff and 
other scholars. It resulted from a conference 
on “Science and Social Change” held in Pasa- 
dena, California, in October 1967, and cospon- 
sored by the AUFS and the California Institute 
of Technology. Besides the editor, Silvert, eight 
other scholars have contributed chapters. As 
with all such enterprises, perspectives and the 
quality of writing differ. Yet there is nothing 
discouraging in this volume about such diversity. 
Rather, the reader gains the impression that he is 
entering a lively and vigorous discussion some- 
where in mid-stream. The result is fresh and 
stimulating. 

Sivert’s Foreword places the book in the 
context of the AUFS studies of developing so- 
cieties. “The appearance of this volume em- 
boldens us to make plain our strategic design. 
Our approach is institutional in the sense that 
every study concerns culturally specific, his- 
torically bound clusters of behavior. But our 
approach is valorative, too, in the sense that 
we seek to isolate the attitudes and values with 
` which given cultures understand their insti- 
tutionalized behavior patterns. Our techniques 
are those of history and the case study, but 
we do not eschew quantification because we are 
opposed to ‘behaviorism.’ It is rather that quan- 
titative analysis would demand a greater com- 
monality of theory than either our diverse 
countries of specialization or the nature of the 
Field Staff or the degree of advance of social 
science thought permit us. Our interest is in 
behavior in the fullest sense—what man thinks 
as well as what he does” (pp. 2, 3). The in- 
stitutional and comparative emphases have led 
the group to stress politics as the core of their 
concern, relating other institutional domains to 
it. “Politics in modern societies touches all else 
in more decisive and more daily and intimate 
fashion than any other institution. Although 
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` this statement is not necessarily valid for so- 


cieties that are not nation states, the criterion 
of the social effect of politics remains a good 
one for comparative purposes when one at- 
tempts to think simultaneously of the developed 
and the developing” (p. 3). In the comparative 
method the “Field Staff approach has been 
based on the presumption that adequate com- 
pariscn demands a study of clusters of uni- 
queness guided by an understanding of those 
functions all peoples must perform if they are 
to survive and, conceivably, begin consciously 
to control the conditions of their survival. 
Although it is not in the nature of the AUFS 
to advance a single, coherent, and necessarily . 
quasi-polemical social science theory, we hope 
that this informal series will provide a stimulus 
for others in the University community to be 
encouraged to such a task” (p. 4). 

The book applies a sophisticated perspective 
to the study of science as a domain of knowl- 
edge, a complex of institutions and organiza- 
tions, a political arena, and a set of beliefs. The 
first three papers are designed to formulate and 
illustrate this point of view. The first essay, by 
Carl H. Hamburg, on “Science and Institutional 
Change,” is written from a philosopher’s point of 
view and in a philosopher’s style. Certain profes- 
sional mannerisms aside, it provides a useful be- 
ginning. Hamburg reviews the major images of 
science developed in different intellectual cur- 
rents. He discusses the old, idealistic platonic 
image, the image of science as an iconoclastic 
force, the view of science as a pathological and 
dangerous aberration, the “non-essential abstrac- 
tion image” of some existentialist philosophers of 
life {with whom Hamburg is most impatient), 
the model image, and finally the image of 
science as a symbolic form. It is this latter ` 
point of view which Hamburg himself adopts. 
On the basis of Cassirer’s work he sees science 
as one among Many symbolic forms into which 
human experience can be transformed to ac- 
quire meaning. For him “the sciences not only 
employ symbols in order to carry on or com- 
municate their activities and findings, but their 
very theories have neither being nor meaning 
in isolation from the contexts of their symbolic 
production” (p. 18). This point of view has 
shown its fruitfulness in a variety of recent 
sociological works, and it also serves well in 
the context of this book, It immediately sensi- 
tizes the sociological observer to the social and 
cultural contexts within which the particular 
symbolic activity called science can occur. 

Scme of these ramifications are discussed in 
the two subsequent general papers: “War, 
Science, and Social Change,” by Louis Morton, 
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which provides a highly condensed history of 
the imteraction between technology, science, 
warfare, and social structure; “Language Ra- 
tionalization and Scientific Progress,” by 
Charles F. Gallagher—an especially important 
article that briefly analyzes the linguistic re- 
. quirements of science and then examines the 

‘cases of Turkish, modern Arabic, Israeli He- 

brew, Persian, Bahasa Indonesian, and Japanese. 
The analysis of language rationalization and of 
the required social base for it is an important 
contribution to the sociology of symbolism end 
the understanding of modernization. 
_ The voluminous Part Two consists of case 
studies. None of these can be reviewed here 
in the detail they deserve. James W. Rowe 
writes on “Science and Politics in Brazil” end 
gives the background of the 1967 debate on 
nuclear energy policy. Nicholas DeWitt writes 
on “Some Problems of Science Education in 
the Developing Countries of Africa” and on 
“The Polity of Russian and Soviet Science: a 
Century of Continuity and Change.” His paper 
on science education in Africa is impressive, 
not so much because of its careful analysis, but 
because of the sense of outrage with which it 
is written. DeWitt’s vehemence of expression 
may make the non-expert reader wonder about 
the balance and objectivity of his perspective. 
Yet there is no doubt that he has uncovered 
grave and almost intractable problems facing 
African science educators. E. A. Bayne examines 
the problem of technological growth and scien- 
tific lag in the case of Iran. F. Roy Lockheimer 
writes about “Prerequisites, Receptivity, and 
Change: Government and the Development of 
Science in Japan,” presenting a fairly rounded 
picture of the uniqueness of the Japanese ex- 
perience in the creation of a scientific tradition. 
C. H. G. Oldham offers an essay on “Scierce 
and Social Change: Politics and the Organiza- 
tion of Science” in which he examines on a 
comparative basis the experience of Britain 
and China. This essay is recommended to all 
those concerned with understanding the dif- 
ferent political and sociological contexts of 
science. 

Silvert draws conclusions in the final part of 
the book. He emphasizes the divisibility of 
science and technology and the uneven develcp- 
ment which various aspects of science and 
technology may experience in different socal 
settings. This essay is brief and tantalizing. It 
makes interesting reading but does not do full 
justice to the rich ideas presented in the re- 
mainder of the book. A more ambitious con- 
ceptual synthesis of many aspects of the prob- 
lem touched on by these writers could well 
be the next effort. 


Interdisciplinary Relationships in the Social 
Sciences, edited by MUZAFER SHERIF and 
Cazotyn W. Suerte. Chicago, Ill: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1969. 360 pp. $9.75. 


RoBert L. HALL 
University of Chicago at Chicago Circle 


Over the last 18 years Muzafer Sherif has 
editec or co-edited seven symposium volumes, 
counting the present one. Each book has re- 
flected an inter-disciplinary concern with a sub- 
stantive area; eg., attitude change, conformity 
of adolescents, intergroup relations. The pres- 
ent volume focuses explicitly on the nature and 
problems of interdisciplinary cooperation rather 
than on a substantive area. 

The volume opens with five chapters, largely 
hortatory in tone, that explore orientations to 
interdisciplinary coordination. In the first of 
these, the Sherifs make a strong, carefully 
reasoned plea for efforts to establish the validity 
and generality of findings in social science. In 
their view, the most efficient route to this goal 
is to carefully coordinate results in one dis- 
cipline with related ones in other disciplines. 
Other means include validation across cultures 
and across methods (e.g., laboratory and field). 

William McGuire pleads for basic (i.e. 
theory-oriented) research in natural settings, 
not to replace but to supplement laboratory 
resear-h. He ges on to make useful distinc- 
tions among several intercorrelated, but con- 
ceptuelly distinct, features of research methods. 
Equipped with these conceptual tools, he is 
able t> discuss with unusual clarity issues con- 
cerning basic and applied research, manipulative 
and correlational techniques, and related mat- 
ters. He argues convincingly that a wide collec- 
tion af convergent forces now make the time 
ripe for basic research in natural settings. 


Raymond Mack engagingly describes several - 


prevalent biases that shape the selection of 
research topics and the design and interpreta- 
tion oI research, such as cliquish ethnocentrism 
of sociological factions, the excessive infiuence 
of available techniques and available money, 
reluctence to go beyond data and theorize, etc. 
His plea is for “comparative structural analysis” 
in whch empirical comparisons are made be- 
tween similar social structures in different cul- 
tures or between different social structures in 
the same culture. 

Robert Dubin calls for “contiguous problem 
analysis.” He reasons that effective interdiscip- 
linary cooperation comes from work on con- 
tiguous problems, not from work on a single 
shared. problem. Murray Wax describes some 
prevalent myths of social science: eg., that 
the social sciences are young, thet the disci- 
plines represent a rational division of labor, 
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etc. He delineates what he regards as three 
broad, competitive methodologies in social 
science: symbolic interaction, systems theory, 
and ethnomethodology. 

The second major section of the book is a 
collection of illustrative problem areas for in- 
terdisciplinary research. Milgram presents a 
useful conceptual analysis, a technique for re- 
search, and some intriguing research results on 
“the small-world problem.” That is, how many 
sociometric links intervene between any given 
two persons? Or, alternatively, what is the 
shortest path of dyadic personal acquaintance- 
ships linking two apparently unrelated persons? 
Scott raises the question of the possible biologi- 
cal basis of warfare by reviewing knowledge 
of agonistic behavior (intra-species conflict) 
over a wide range of living creatures. An ob- 
servation of particular interest to sociologists 
is his interpretation of destructive fighting 
among baboons in a zoo as a consequence of 
social disorganization. Tajfel provides a long, 
scholarly analysis of the formation of national 
attitudes, drawing upon materials from history, 
economics, political science, sociology, and psy- 
chology. His chapter is an interesting example 
of one style of interdisciplinary work in that 
it remains a clearly psychological statement 
while drawing widely from other fields. Other 
chapters that illustrate problem areas include 
MacLeod on phenomenology, Tompkins on per- 
sonality theory, and de Schweinitz on economic 
and political development. 

A third major section contains six chapters 
on perspectives across disciplines. Two, by the 
geographers Mikesell and Crist, review and 
illustrate the interdisciplinary relations of geo- 
graphy with a broad range of related fields. 
Dineen, a linguist, introduces non-linguists to 
recent efforts to isolate semantic primitives and 
alludes to needed research by sociologists and 
psychologists on extralinguistic factors in se- 
mantics. Rogow, a political scientist, presents 
a thoughtful review of research relating psy- 
chiatry to political science, together with some 
ideas about areas needing research. A sociolo- 
gist (Aronson) and a historian (Calhoun) each 
has a chapter analyzing problems and prospects 
of interdisciplinary contributions between his- 
tory and sociology. 

The concluding section contains two chapters 
concerned with organizational problems in in- 
terdisciplinary work. The first, by Roose, pre- 
sents a dean’s view of some administrative 
problems in developing interdisciplinary co- 
operation, The final chapter is an incisive cri- 
tique by Donald Campbell of some of the myths 
underlying academic organization into disci- 
plines and some innovative suggestions for 
change. Campbell’s chapter is characteristically 
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original and wide-ranging. It incorporates ideas 
from the study of complex organizations and 
theoretically analyzes why disciplines create and 
perpetuate systematic gaps in knowledge. His 
provocative proposals for graduate education 
amount to scrapping disciplinary boundaries 
and discarding two false goals—breadth of 
knowledge and the notion of a substantial shared 
core of knowledge. In effect each new Ph.D. 
should be uniquely specialized. His arguments 
(inadequately summarized here) deserve read- 
ing and discussion, whether one agrees or not. 

Like many symposium collections, the pres- 
ent volume is neither concise nor closely uni- 
fied. Yet it has the virtues of a smorgasbord:, 
something for all tastes, no compulsion to eat 
everything, and the inevitability of discovering 
something new that can become a meal in it- 
self. 

The chauvinism of academic disciplines will 
probably assure that this book receives less 
attention than it deserves; Campbell’s ana- 
lysis would suggest that forecast. The Sherifs 
see interdisciplinary research as not only useful 
but inevitable and, stronger yet, necessary for 
the validity of research within disciplines. This 
orientation will be distasteful to the chau- 
vinists of each discipline who would rather ` 
derogate other disciplines than learn from 
them. There are, of course, some who can 
only see other disciplines as wrong-headed com- 
petitors. They will not like this book. 

As usual, the Sherifs have managed to point 
up important and provocative ideas scattered 
throughout the volume. One deserving of care- 
ful thought by sociologists is their passing 
observation that the implications of recent re- 
search on the social psychology of the psy- 
chological experiment are by no means con- 
fined to the laboratory but on the contrary 
pervade all human research. The discovery of 
subtle influence processes that distort experi- 
mental results leaves sociologists no cause for 
smugness about survey research nor about par- 
ticipant observation. 


General System Theory: Foundations, Develop- 
ment, Applications, by LUDWIG voN BERTAL- 
ANFFY. New York: George Braziller, 1968. 
289 pp. $8.95. 


JOSEPH LOPREATO 
University of Texas, Austin 


This volume by the putative father and 
chief paladin of “system theory” brings to- 
gether ten of his essays written over the period 
1940-1968. Bertalanffy does a number of in- 
teresting things: (1) He seeks to demonstrate 
the pervasiveness of “systemness” in nature 
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despite the relatively recent discovery of the 
system concept in human thought. Allegedly, 
“the 19th and first half of the 20th century 
conceived of the world as chaos.” (2) He gives 
a brief and inaccurate review of the system 
concept as it has struggled through the cen- 
turies to impose itself on a stubbornly “atami- 
stic” orientation. (3) He endeavors to show 
the meaning of “system theory” and its rela- 
tion to such “trends” and “approaches” as 
computerization and simulation, set theory, 
graph theory, cybernetics, information theory, 
game theory, decision theory, and queuing 
theory. (4) He illustrates “systems theory” by 
way of a few simplified applications, mostly 
from the physical sciences, biology, and psy- 
chiatry. (5) He defines “general systems 
theory” and cogently defends its importance 
. and its promise. 

I wish it were possible to say that sociologists 
will find this a highly instructive book. I am 
afraid that all but the thoroughly uninitiated 
will come up with what Bertalanffy himself 
suspects: a déjà vue feeling. What it amounts 
to is a sustained declaration that phenomena 
represent “systems” and that somehow there is 
something to be gained from somehow treating 
them as such. Many “system analysts” in so- 
ciology will be especially disheartened to find 
Bertalanffy holding essentially that in our dis- 
cipline, “where we may not have satisfactory 
` system concepts,” it suffices for the time being 
to recognize that “social entities are systems 
rather than sums of social atoms” (pp. 24-25). 
There are no sociological applications. Indeed, 
Bertalanffy makes only passing reference to 
‘functionalism (with the usual stricture con- 
ceming its emphasis on adjustment and stabi- 
lity). In one instance, however, he recognizes 
a formal application of the system concept by 
a sociologist—-Pareto’s 1897 law of the distri- 
bution of income in a nation (p. 65), whereby 
the relative wealth of the poor and the rich 
classes tends to-remain the same despite in- 
creases in national income. Bertalanffy, how- 
ever, is unaware that, beginning in the 1880’s, 
the system concept constituted the core of 
Pareto’s sociological analysis, and that his work 
represents perhaps the most formal applica- 
tion of systems in sociology so far. 

As often happens when an old and profoundly 
significant idea catches the promulgator’s fancy, 
Bertalanffy tends to hide the past and, thereby 
destitute of solid roots, make a fetish of an 
enfeebled idea. To say that the 19th and first 
half of the 20th centuries “conceived of the 
world as chaos’ because phenomena were not 
seen as “wholes” and “organization” is to 
ignore the important fact—one among many— 
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that in 1876-1878 J. Willard Gibbs, the mathe- 
matical physicist who developed the application 
of thermodynamics to chemistry, did his famous 
work on the equilibrium of heterogeneous sub- 
stances viewed as systems. System-equilibrium 
analysis, in the most formal expression so far 
developed, is a fairly old and prevalent prac- 
tice in chemistry and nearly all of physical 
science. 

It is hard to swallow the bit about the al- 
leged prevalence of a world-view as chaos until 
the advent of latter-day system analysts when 
one thinks of Hegel’s Zettgeist. I don’t suppose 
I need to demonstrate that Voltaire’s, Condor- 
cet’s, Mademe de Staél’s, and Marx’s world- 
views—to make an endless list dreadfully short 
—-were not “atomistic.” Comte and Spencer 
almost sanctified the ideas of order and inter- 
dependence. That was a long time ago. What 
Bertalanffy and other recent “system theorists” 
have been discovering is not the presence of 
systemness in the world but rather the fact 
that, as Spencer and the other evolutionists 
clearly saw, systems tend toward greater com- 
plexity and differentiation. Today’s world cries 
“systemness”! But system as a scientific tool 
is fairly old, thanks to those who, like Gibbs 
and Pareto, saw its value before they heard the 
fanfare. 

The value of “system theory” for sociology 
must in the last analysis be assessed in terms 
of the fact that, as Bertalanffy himself notes, 
system theory is “preeminently a mathematical 
field” (vii). In order to transcend the world 
of now-insightful, now-confusing verbiage, so- 
ciology must be prepared to deal with systems 
whose boundaries can be clearly delineated for 
purposes of assessing specific interdependences 
at some poini. Scientifically reliable system 
analysis must inevitably deal with closed sys- 
tems. I do not mean systems which are closed 
in nature, for these may never exist. I mean 
systems which are closed experimentally so as 
to hypothetically obstruct exchange of energy 
with their environments. This procedure makes 
possible not only the observation that structure 
components are interdependent (which is a 
trivial matter requiring only folk wisdom), but 
also the observation that a particular form of 
organization and particular changes therein are 
caused by (or are at least clearly associated 
with) particular combinations of system ele- 
ments. Such procedure, moreover, requires the 
construction of “closed” (“idealized”) systems 
that are highly congruent with “empirical” sys- 
tems. The physical scientist is often blessed by 
isomorphism. The biologist sometimes can even 
do without it as when he observes in a living 
(and open) organism “equifinality,” or a steady 
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state that is independent of its initial condi- 
tions and is continuously determined be, he 
system parameters. ; 

But a living body is still a fairly simple sys- 
tem. The sociologist is usually confronted with 
such extremely complex networks of exchange 
among his phenomena that any boring-off or 
Closure is generally sheer magic play. So, his 
systems must be kept open. But then he is 
left with a system analysis that amounts to 
little beyond the commonplace assumption of 
interdependence. The experts of the latest so- 
ciological rage, “path analysis” (who incident- 
ally appear to be blissfully unaware that their 
art is the closest thing to a formal system 
analysis in sociology), find only too often that 
the highest path coefficients (usually around 
90) are those stating relational values of fac- 
tors not included among those under their parti- 
cular investigation. 

There is an aspect of Bertalanffy’s book and 
life-work: that is both exciting in its promise and 
worthy of the highest praise. It lies in the very 
expression, general system theory. Its subject 
matter is “the formulation and derivation of 
those principles which are valid for ‘systems’ 
in general” (p. 32). Bertalanffy induces confi- 
dence, for instance, in his argument that an 
exponential law of growth applies to certain 
bacterial cells, to populations of animals and 
humans as well as bacteria, and to the progress 
of scientific research—for example, in genetics 
as measured by the number of publications in 
this field (p. 33). In this sense, the goal of 
general system theory is the construction of 
general theories that can function as models 
for the construction of specific theories in 
specific disciplines. The promises of such en- 
terprise are certainly breathtaking. Consider: 
exact principles may be possible in presently 
less exact sciences by virtue of the fact that 
they may be transferable from more exact 
sciences; much unnecessary duplication of labor 
could be avoided; the much-desired goal of the 
unity of science could to a large extent be 
realized; this could lead to a much-needed in- 
tegration in scientific education; and this, in 
turn, could lead to better-educated sociologists. 


Systems Analysis and Policy Planning: Applica- 
tions in Defense, edited by E. S. QuapE and 
W. I. Boucaer. New York: American Else- 
vier Publishing Co., 1968. 453 pp. $11.50. 


Purr BONACICH 
University of California, Los Angeles 


This book by present and past staff members 
of Rand Corporation is about applications of 
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systems analysis to military problems. It con- 
tains articles on the systems analysis approach, 
the advantages and disadvantages of various 
types of models (mathematical models, simula- 
tions, computer-based models, etc.), analyses 
of the costs and effectiveness of weapons sys- 
tems, and analyses through mathematical 
models and simulations of optimal military 
strategy. 

The intended audience is clearly not sociol- 
ogists, The articles are the lectures in a course 
given by Rand for senior military officers and 
civilians associated with the military, but they 
are in non-technical language and can also be 
read by the “intelligent layman” and sociologist 
interested in the sophisticated techniques used 
at Rand to study problems of military tactics 
and strategy. A number of models and simula- 
tions for the development and use of weapons 
and for strategic war gaming are described. 

A great defect of the book is that in those 
articles discussing conflict relations and de- 
fense strategy there is almost no discussion of 
hon-zero-sum games, Although few of the strat- 
egy models and games are described in detail, 
those that are described seem to have a zero- 
sum character. The discussion of an optimal 
air defense (chapter 11) clearly has this prop- 
erty. Interestingly, in the discussion of war 
games (chapter 14) we learn that in these 
simulations the start of the war and its end 
are not determined by the participants but by 
the observing researchers. Thus military strat- 
egy is studied, but not the sociologically more 
relevant question (sociologically relevant be- 
cause there may be no “rational” solution) 
of how wars start and how they end. In the dis- 
cussion of U.S. space policy it is stated that 
“the most important feature of the politico- 
strategic environment is its adversary quality” 
(p. 311). It is also stated that one of the basic 
characteristics of games is that there are sides 
with conflicting objectives (p. 297). 

In these chapters the competitive zero-sum 
quality of situations seems to be emphasized. 
No use appears to be made of the theoretical 
and experimental work, primarily by social psy- 
chologists and sociologists, on “mixed-motive” 
games like the prisoner’s dilemma, in which 
the interests of the players are partly opposed 
and partly coincident. It is well-known that if 
these games are played as if they were zero- 
sum games they will be played differently than 
if the subjects have a cooperative definition 
of the situation, The complexity of mixed-mo- 
tive games is that their solutions cannot be 
adequately predicted by postulating rational 
players, but depends on the players’ definitions 
of the situation, on trust, and on the develop- 
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ment of norms regulating their interaction. 
Mathematical game theory gives strong solu- 
tions only to zero-sum games. However, the 
simplifying assumption of a zero-sum may give, 
“not a partial, but a misleading solution to a 
mixed-motive situation. 

Sociologists like James Coleman and William 
Gamson have developed games that are not 
zero-sum in which the interests of the players 
` partially conflict and partially coincide. Why 
does this book emphasize the probably simpler 
situation of pure conflict? It might be argued 
that military strategy is by definition concemed 
with situations of pure conflict in which any 
_ form of cooperation between the players is 
impossible. There is another possible reason 
that does not contradict the first. The develop- 
ment of a relatively powerful mathematical 
analysis of zero-sum situations and the greater 
ease of simulating players who value easily 
measured quantities may lead to a recasting of 
mixed-motive situations between potential 
partners into zero-sum situations between war- 
ring adversaries. 

The chapter on simulations and gaming cculd 
have been of value to experimental sociologists 
as studies of a method. Rand has had much ex- 
perience with these techniques, and what they 
have learned could be of great value; but the 
simulations and war games are not described 
in any useful detail in this book. 


` 


International Behavior: A Social-Psychological 
Analysis, edited by HERBERT C. KELMAN. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1965. 626 pp. $12.95. 


MICHAEL J. FLACK 
University of Pittsburgh 


This book is being reviewed almost five years 
after publication. This creates problerns. Addi- 
tional research in the field has gone beyond 
some of the analyses presented. Also, five years 
of history have altered emphases that, revived 
or newly invented, point to concerns that were 
less prominent in 1965. Obviously, the book 
cannot be faulted on either ground. 

What do the editor and the authors of the 
book’s sixteen chapters attempt to dog They 
seek to provide a series of behavioral research 
analyses, each of which would constitute, as of 
1965, a synthetic account of knowledge in a 
component of “emerging new discipline—the 
social psychology of international relations.” 

The constituents of that “discipline” are pre- 
sented in two parts: One: “National and Inter- 
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national Images,” (chs. 2-8); Two: “Processes 
of Interaction in International Relations” (chs. 
9-15). The editor introduces and concludes the 
book with chapters of his own, the Introduction 
attempting a “definition of scope” and the Con- 
clusion probing the “relevance” of social-psy- 
cholcgical approaches to the study of interna- 
tional relations. At the end of each chapter 
there are references to additional literature 
pertinent to its topic. All chapters are inter- 
related by brisf bridging statements facilitating 
transitions, maxing for continuity, and inform- 
ing ébout the author or authors of the next 
chapter. Generally, the book exhibits compe- 
tence and clar-ty and the conviction that be- 
havicral scientists can make mejor contribu- 
tions to an understanding of man and groups 
as inzer-actors and inter-objects in international 
relations. 

The authors are all well-known behavioral 
investigators and American academics. They 
document chiefly from American references and 
records of research. By professional parentage, 
they are primarily psychologists and political 
scientists. One anthropologist and one sociol- 
ogist are also represented. It should be noted, 
however, that all the contributors are by in- 
tent, approach, and type of evidence remark- 
ably interdisciplinary. Some are more inter- 
cultural than others. 

Professor Kelman asks (p. 10) the question: 
What are the special contributions of social 
psyckological approaches to the study of inter- 
national relations? He answers that “during 
the past few vears” these contr-butions have 
been in four overlapping categories: (1) the 
study of the “international behavior” of indi- 
viduals, (2) tha study of international politics 
and foreign policy, (3) the development of 
theory and methodology in international rela- 
tions, and (4) the formulation of policy recom- 
mendations. He adds that each pants to a dif- 
ferent type of function that can be performed 
by sccial-psychological enalyses. The record of 
American social-psychological research used in 
the book and relating to international relations 
would thus have to be viewed as illustrative. 

There the problem arises. Tke thoughtful 
comments of the editor, and of some chapter 
writers, reflect the desire and conviction that 
(a) social psychology—which must be ‘“‘soctal 
psychology” rather than “psychology” (p. 21, 
22)-——-will contribute concepts and methods of 
some value to the study of international rela- 
tions (p. 13), and that (b) the field of inter- 
national relations represents “special kinds of 
problems” that are “meaningful and justified 
in [their] own right” as research objectives 
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(p. 11). I take this to mean that a study of 
these problems could contribute to the enrich- 
ment of the scope and depth of social psychol- 
ogy itself. Indeed, they can and should. But 
each requires a different set of objectives and 
different research strategies. 

If social psychologists, from their vantage 
points of concept and method, wish to illu- 
minate behavior in international transactions, 
they must study that macro-field as thoroughly 
as they studied their own, and make contribu- 
tions to its conceptual and operational prob- 
lems. The reverse obtains if research on in- 
ternational relations is to increase the more 
general competence of social psychology as a 
problem-oriented discipline. In other words, the 
issue is whether there is to be a “social psycho- 
logical input” into the study of international 
relations, an “international relations input” into 
the study of social psychology, or both. To put 
the matter differently, how would ‘the two in- 
puts reshape, and presumably interlace more 
closely, the two fields? Whether these objec- 
tives gain by, or are only absorbed in, a new 
area of specialization called “the social psy- 
chology of international relations” is hardly 
a central question. The articulation and dis- 
crimination of the objectives and functions is. 
Kelman’s analyses speak on behalf of both. 
Occasionally, however, they juxtapose one as 
the other. 

Any one-volume book must be selective. The 
two parts of this volume thus focus on certain 
social psychological dimensions of international 
social interaction and not on others. Are those 
dealt with the major ones? If emphasis is “on 
problems for which some empirical materials 
are available, or which are potentially trans- 
latable into empirical research” (p. x), and if 
a “selective and interpretive” emphasis (rather 
than comprehensiveness) is to shape the con- 
tent, then the editors judgment and that of 
his 1959 editorial committee are paramount. 
However, social psychological contributions of 
1965 or earlier could have been included. Ex- 
amples are the research record of psycholin- 
guistics, role theory, the study of mass phe- 
nomena (crowd behavior, panics, mass con- 
tagions, -social movements), and inter-ethnic 
(and race) relations, 

The present volume makes a seminal con- 
tribution. One hopes that Kelman will con- 
template the preparation of a sequel, both to 
update what needs updating and to add new 
discussions on aspects that are relevant and 
have data, and where identification itself would 
be a stimulus to further complementary and 
interlocking study. 
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The Scottish Moraksts on Human Nature and 
Society, edited by Lours SCHNEIDER. Chicago, 
Il: The University of Chicago Press, 1967 
290 pp. Clothbound, $7.50. Paperbound, 
$2.95. 


Gert H. MULLER 
University of Pittsburgh 
There is no doubt that a broad circle of 


readers will regard themselves as indebted to 
Louis Schneider for the present selection frora 


‘the famous Scottish School of Moral Philos- 


ophy. Under this nowadays somewhat opaque 
or even misleading notion that once marked 
the counterpart to the Philosophy of Nature 
as the precursor of natural sciences hides noth- 
ing less than the beginning of modern social 
sciences. That is, far from all onsetting frag- 
mentalization and specialization, social science 
is here still in its fullest, handled by all-round 
thinkers to whom social psychology, ecology, 
demography, economics, political science, so- 
ciology (and even history, philosophy, and 
ethics) were still a broadly undifferentiated, ` 
though not diffuse, unity. 

No wonder, then, that to select from this 
abundance of knowledge and ingenuity is an 
almost impossible task. Louis Schneider, lean- 
ing on Gladys Bryson’s book on the same sub- 
ject (Princeton, 1945), has tackled it with skill, 
insight, and penetration. Both his circumstantial 
introduction and the ensuing readings are or- 
ganized in eight sections, or chapters, whose 
headings may be informative: (1) “Aspects of 
Human Psychology,” which juxtaposes reason, 
or judgments about means (or subordinate 
ends), and «ultimate ends, pursued by some im- 
mediate disposition of soul; (2) “The Uniform- 
ity of Human Nature,” which notion coalesces 
with the predictability and stability of conduct; 
(3) “Social Psychology and the Social Bonds,” 
which with its “ideal spectators” astoundingly 
anticipates G. H. Mead; (4) “Individual Ac- 
tions and Unintended Outcomes,” which the edi- 
tor feels is one theme, if not the main theme, 
of the Scottish School; (5) “Anticipations of 
Functionalism,” which interprets the unintended 
outcomes as “final causes” or “functions” be- 
yond the motivations of individual actions or 
“efficient causes”; (6) “History and Sociology,” 
which combines D. Hume’s anticipation of “Pu- 
ritanism and Democracy” and A. Smith’s fa- ` 
mous Theory of Social and Economic Classes; 
(7) “The Range of Sociological Concern,” which 
is somewhat variegated, and (8) “The Anthro- 
pological Impulse,” which is the weakest and 
least convincing section of all. 

The reader may well be amazed by the fecund- 
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ity and profundity of thought and the anticipa- 
tion of significant concerns of modern sociology, 
social psychology, and ethics, that these writers 
(especially David Hume and Adam Smith) dis- 
play—and which the editor meritoriously elabo- 
rates. The editor must further be credited with a 
. consistency that makes each section. the logical 
sequel of the previous one; in a way he has 
remolded and reordered the entire Scottish 


School. It seems, however, that there are two. 


major objections to be raised: First, the editor 
seems to have followed Gladys Bryson. too 
closely in her choice (made as early as 1945), 
of Ferguson, Hume, Hutcheson, Kames, Mon- 
boddo, Reid, Adam Smith, and Dugald Stewart. 
W. C. Lehmann’s book on John Millar (1960). 
and J. Slotkin’s Anthology (1965) should make 
it ‘clear that there can be no full representation 
of the Scottish School (particularly in regard to 
sociology) without J. Millar. Inclusion of W: 
Robertson would also have been desirable in the 
section on History and Sociology. The contribu- 
tion by Lord Monboddo. can at best be justified 
as a negative foil showing the imperfections of 
the age. 

The omission of J. Millar points to another 
shortcoming of the book, one which the- editor 
has been honest enough to acknowledge in 
introducing section VII: “Much of sociological 
relevance that was comprehended under moral 
‘philosophy has hardly, if at all, been touched 
upon as yet” (p. LXV). In fact, section VII is 
a medley of diverse issues, only one of which 
(Adam Smith’s famous passage on “the Three 
Great Orders of Society”) deals: with sociology 
properly speaking, and to it only three pages 
are allowed. Considering that the work of Adam 
Smith, John Millar, and Adam Ferguson abound 
with ingenious and shrewd observations, such 
an omission (which may again be explained 
by too close an association with the previous 
work of G. Bryson) seems hardly excusable. 
Sociology has fallen short behind: philosophy, 
and the emancipatory role of the Scottish 
School in overcoming: metaphysical speculation 
bas not been brought out sufficiently. 

Our second criticism is more incisive: knowl- 
edgeable and conscientious as the introduction 
is, it deliberately parallels the readings .so 
thoroughly that reading the one easily dispenses 
with reading the other, and much space is lost 
that could have: been used as a valuable com- 
plement to the systematic presentation of the 
readings, i.e., a Aistorical introduction of the 
entire school and! of the place and significance, 
not of individual thinkers but rather of indi- 
vidual works in it. The book, then, affords a 
Kaleidoscope of undisputed quality at the ex- 
pense of historical perspective. 


The Rise and Fall of the Elites: An Application 
of Theoretical Sociology, by VILFREDO PA- 
RETO. First English Edition. Totowa, N. J.: 
Tae Bedminster Press, 1968. 120 pp. $4.50. 


Marion J. Levy, Je. 
Princeton University 


We owe a Cebt to Professor Hens Zetterberg 
for =utting Pareto’s essay on the elites into a 
form generally available and for writing so good 
an introductioa to it. ` 

Oddly enough, Pareto has fallen into some 
neglezt by sociologists of late, although his 
concept of the Residue, Class III (need of 
expressing sentiments by external acts) has 


more explanatory value for many of the move. . 


ments that puzzle us today than the flagrant 
flattery of the participants that often passes for 
analysis among us. 

Fer all of the current rejection of much of 
what he has to say, Talcott Parsons has still 
set the tone of the field with regard to the 
three modern greats of sociology: Durkheim, 
Pareto, and Weber. I think Parsons presented 
them wrongly, since it seems to me that, of 
the three, Durkheim was the model theoretician, 
Weber the model problem-oriented comparative 


analyst, and Pareto the only one of the three 


who had any genuine understanding of what 
scienze was ali about (eg, consider his state- 
ment that “to wish to solve all the problems 
at once is an essentially unscientific method” 
[p. 3¢]). Apart from his enormously important 
contributions to modern. economics, Pareto had 
three major contributions. to make to modern 
socio-ogy, plus a veritable flock of insights 
available to him: by virtue of the fact that he 
was n uncommonly thoughtful and learned 
man. The vast bulk of his major treatise on 
generel sociology is of course taken up with the 
last of these, suitably classified under a taxon- 
omy of his own devising. In the beginning of 
that work he sketches, as no one has done be- 
fore zr since, the limits to which analysis can 
proceed in this field in terms of strict assump- 
tions of rationality. He prefaces this with: a 
few brief words about scientific method in gen- 
eral, which among other things give the back of 
the hand to all arguments seeking ontological 
soluticns to definitional problems. He- does this 
by observing on the first page of the first chap- 
ter of that book, “Let us put names aside and 
consid2r things.” He uses the concepts of logi- 
cal ard nonlogical action and the economic con- 
cepts of “ophelimity for,” “ophelimity of,” 
“utility for,” and “utility of” to show the limits 
of purely rational’ analysis, and goes on to erect 
a schzme of residues, derivations, and deriva- 
tives as a framework on which to hang some of 
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the most delightful anecdotal writing to which 
we have fallen heir. I suspect that we are going 
to come back to that scheme of analysis in the 
future; Pareto presented it and left it largely as 
a taxonomy. 

His essay on “The Rise and Fall of the 
Elites” smacks more of the anecdotal approach 
than of what he or we would consider finely 
honed science. As soon as one uses the terms 
lions and foxes (which appear in his more gen- 
eral Treatise on General Sociology), the essence 
of his theory is clear. After all, it does not occur 
to most of us that only in a bestiary, whether 
medieval or modern, did the foxes ever take over 
from the lions or bring them down. Unlike most 
people who write in the field, however, he has an 
absolutely sure feel for the most general level. 
On pages 31 to 34, for example, he gives a brilli- 
ant example of separating the ephemera of vari- 
ance from the foundation of commonality, This 
essay could be read as an invaluable trot that 
always keeps before the student the lesson that 
seems to be most often forgotten: You can’t 
comprehend the variance without having a clear 
idea of the commonality on which the variance 
is heaped. 

Page 36 may chill modern readers: 

Except during short intervals of time, peoples 
are always governed by an elite. I use the word 
elite (It. aristocrazia) in its etymological sense, 
meaning the strongest, the most energetic, and 
most capable—for good as well as evil. However, 
due to an important physiological law, elites do 
not last. Hence—the history of man is the his- 
tory of the continuous replacement of certain 
elites: as one ascends, another declines. Such is 
the real phenomenon, though to us it may often 
appear under another form. 

The new elite which seeks to supersede the 
old one, or merely to share its power and honors, 
does not admit to such an intention frankly and 
openly. Instead it assumes the leadership of all 
the oppressed, declares that it will pursue not 
its own good but the good of the many; and 
it goes to battle, not for the rights of a re- 
stricted class, but for the rights of almost the 
entire citizenry. Of course, once victory is won, 
it subjugates the erstwhile allies, or, at best, 
offers them some formal concessions. 

Each reader will have to decide for himself 
whether Pareto’s view of the vulnerability of 
the establishment and the form of its disintegra- 
tion is tenable. This doctrine has a special fas- 
cination for me because, if it is correct, and I 
think much of it is, it shows once again that an 
enormous amount of the commonality and of 
the variance we discuss today has little if any- 
thing to do with the ideological clichés we use 
to discuss them. This essay will therefore not 
be popular. Its- anecdotal vulnerebility will be 
the most popular thing about it. Pareto was also 
well aware that the scientific status of the ma- 
terial in this essay is not of a piece with the 
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work in his Treatise on General Soctology or 
with his technical work in economics. In this 
essay, he was sure he had something to say, as 
witnessed by his use of the phrase “some socio- 
logical laws” as the title of the first chapter, but 
he does not deck it out with a formal transla- 
tion. His work is more sophisticated than many 
of the things that pass for mathematized state- 
ments today, since he is not concerned with 
formal presentation until he is sure that he has 
something to say and some reason to believe it 
would be more fruitful stated mathematically 
than verbally. 


The Sociology of Max Weber, by JULIEN - 
FreunD. Translated by Mary ILFORD. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1968. 310 pp. $6.95. 


BENJAMIN NELSON 
New School for Soctal Research 


The spirit of the conscientious and committed 
teacher asserts itself on the first page of Profes- 
sor Freund’s book. Here, in a preliminary notice 
to readers, Freund explains that he has not the 
slightest interest in producing a personal. inter- 
pretation, either in the “hagiographic” form of 
P. Honigsheim or K. Loewenstein, or in the 
polemical form of L. Strauss or L. Fleischmann. 
He wishes instead to give as clear an account 
as possible of Weber’s sociological thought. 

The result is a straightforward manual for 
graduate students and interested general readers 
that fortunately does not always succeed in be- 
ing as impersonal as Freund’s original notice 
would portend, The author’s regrettably oblique 
references to American-German partisans of 
Weber (p. 288) are examples of the few devia- 
tions from impersonality that result in blem- 
ishes. 

Indeed, Freund is at his best when he departs 
from his own canons and limits. Thus the most 
instructive contribution of the book is the fine 
first chapter, where Freund offers us a sympa- 
thetic evaluation of Weber’s “vision of the 
world.” Also worth noting is his discussion of 
Weber’s neglected views on “Technik” and his 
spirited (if not always precise) discussion of 
“Rationalization.” 

The weaknesses of the work seem to stem 
from the same source as its virtues: its concen- 
tration on the classroom. Weber’s immensely 
rich intellectual background receives little treat- 
ment in depth. Among those whose names go 
without mention are Henry Sumner Maine, 
Levin Goldschmidt, and Theodor Mommsen. 
Durkheim does come in for frequent discussion, 
but the analysis seems curiously ambivalent. 
Tiryakian’s essay on Weber’s failure to refer to 
Durkheim (and vice versa) might have helped 
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Freund decide the question (p. 136) of whether 
or not Weber read Durkheim. 

Difficulties also appear in the explication of 
, @ number of central methodological and sub- 

stantive notions. Ambiguities abound in the dis- 
cussion of the notions allegedly embedded in the 
concept of verstehende. Sociologie. Not all these 
ambiguities, however, may be charged to the 
author; some must be traced to the prolixities 
of the Heidelberg master himself. 

A few central features of the work are likely, 
however, to limit its value for graduate students 
already started on their way to becoming socio- 
logical theorists and sociocultural historians in 
their own right: 

At almost every turn Freund settles for an 
unduly simplified picture of Weber—his contexts 
of inquiry, patterns of discovery, and styles of 
theoretical construction. Spurred by the desire 
to make Weber appear wholly systematic, 
Freund has succeeded in making him more 
mechanical than he ever was and, therefore, less 
inspiring to the investigators of the future. 
Largely left out of account are the winding paths 
Weber took in his efforts to answer the questions 
which haunted him and to integrate the concepts 
on which he relied in this endeavor. 

Weber struggled throughout his life to de- 
velop concepts for understanding the axial social 
relationships, political structures, cultural orien- 
tations, recurring historical patterns, and types 
of action he encountered in his intensive com- 
parative studies of traditional and rationalized 
structures of distinctively Western and other 
civilizations. He did not conceive of sconomics, 
politics, religion, science, and law as distinct and 
autonomous spheres, and therefore did not ser 
out, as Freund does, to offer a series of special 
sociologies of separate disciplines. 

A few slips (of which the author must be in- 
nocent) can readily be corrected when the de- 
mand comes for a new edition of the translated 
version. “Social bekavior” makes a confusirg 
translation of “soziales Handeln” fcr American 
and British sociologists and readers; current 
usage dictates “social action.” Also, for von 
Belov read von Below, and for Winkelman reat 
Winckelmann. 


W. I. Thomas on Social Organizaticn and Social 
“ Personality, edited by Morris JANOWIIZ. 
Chicago, Ul.: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1966. 311 pp. Clothbound, $7.50. 
Paperbound, $2.95. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of California, Berkeley 


W. I. Thomas is justly regarded as one of the 
grand figures in the history of sociology, yet his 


work and thought have not received the kind of 
study they deserve. His writings have been 
perused but not pondered, i.e., they have been 
reed to get his definitions and the outline of 
his ideas, but not to reflect on the major prob- 
lem of tryirg to apply them to a recalcitrant 
subject matter. This restricted sensitivity has 
curtailed tne significant benefits that can be 
reaped from a studious examination of his writ- 
ings. The present volume by Jenowitz should be 
welcomed in the hope that it will stimulate re- 
newed interest in the examination of an inade- 
quately mined body of sociological thought. 

Janowitz has brought together sixteen selec- 
tions from Thomas’ writings and has prefaced 
them with a lengthy introductory essay of his 
cwn. The sixteen selections are excellent. They 
give a gacd picture of the range of Thomas’ 
thought and the major matter of his scholarly 
concern. Readers who lack time or facilities to 
consult tne bulk of Thomas’ original writings 
will find this a very usable account of their es- 
sential nature. 

My interest lies in Janowitz’ Introduction. It 
contains <n informative biographical sketch of 
Thomas, a short section on his intellectual de- 
velopment, and ap extended critical evaluation 
of Thomas’ thought. Janowitz gives his interpre- 
tation and appraisal of Thomas’ views on soci- 
ology ard social psychology, social organization, 
social personality, social change, and method- 
ology and methods of study. This depiction of 
Thomas’ thought is ably done and the critical 
comments are reasonable. It is true that Jano- 
witz eyes Thomas’ thought from a conventional 
current perspective some three decades removed 
from the man and his thought. This leads to oc- 
casional questionable interpretations, such as 
the assertion that Thomas “posed evaluative 
questicns concerning social organization and 
social personality for social research... in a 
fashion which is completely compatible with 
contemporary functional analysis” (p. xxxiv). 
But such dubious interpretations are of minor 
significance. 

The major misgiving I have regarding Jano- 
witz treatment is his failure to discern and dis- 
cuss the central dilemme that runs as a con- 
tinuous strand through the work of Thomas, 
namely, how to nail down the respective natures 
of social organization and personal organization 
and to establish their relationship. Thomas rec- 
ognized correctly that this is the central theoret- 
ical tesk of sociology and was continuously pre- 
occupied with its execution. More than any other 
sociologist I know of, he sought to grapple with 
the problem by close and studious examination 
of intimate accounts of human experience and 
group action—the only points at which social 
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‘organization and personal organization come to- 


gether in direct empirical expression. Yet, de- 
spite his extensive and excellent empirical ob- 
servations, his superb social insight, and kis 
fecundity in reflection, he was never able to 
achieve a satisfactory solution to the problem 
and wavered back and forth from one mode of 
attack to another in the course of his studies 
and his writings. This shifting of posture can 
be seen in a number of ways. At times Thomas 
located social organization in social rules ar 
social values; at other times, especially in the 
later part of his career, he placed it in situa- 
tional components. On some occasions he lodged 
social personality in basic wishes; on other oc- 
casions in schemes of Die organization and 
types of character, Above all, he was never able 
to resolve the problem of the relation betweer 
social organization and personal organization, 
irrespective of his definition of each at a given 
time. In the main, he, like the bulk of contem- 
porary sociologists, treated social organization 
and personal organization as disparate items in- 
volved in interaction, as is seen in his rather 
fantastic effort to develop laws of social be- 
coming out of the interaction of attitudes and 
values. In turn, this approach was pushed aside 
by his highly fertile notion that the “definition 
of the situation” constitutes the crucial process 
in social action. This process of defining the 
situation could not be squeezed into either per- 
sonal organization or social organization, or into 
any combination of the two; it stands apart 
from a treatment of personal organization and 
social organization as two separate variables. 
One misses the significance of Thomas’ work 
if one ignores this shifting of the way Thomas 
viewed social organization and social personality 
and their interrelation. The shifting should not 
be regarded as mere intellectual inconsistency 
or, what is worse, taken as grounds for treating 
Thomas’ thought lightly. To the contrary, the 
shifting should be seen as the outcome of the 
honest efforts of a highly gifted and sensitive 
research scholar to come to theoretical grips 
with the naturalistic world of human experience 
and group action—an empirical world which 
Thomas studied with an intensity and care far 
beyond that of any other sociologist. Sociol- 
ogists should ask why Thomas was led to shift 
his scheme of social organization and personal 
organization as he addressed one or another area 
of group life, and why he was never able to 
settle on an ultimate and consistent scheme. The 
study and pondering of this question, using the 
abundant\empirical data contained in Thomas’ 
writings, would lead sociologists to the theoreti- 
cal heart of their enterprise. It would force them 
to come to terms with the nature of social ac- 


‘tion, which is the only place where valid cor 


ceptions of social organization and person: 
organization can be reached. It is unfortunat 
that Janowitz—in his otherwise able, if conver 
tional, treatment—has failed to perceive th 
dimension of value in Thomas’ thought. 


On InteHectuals: Theoretical Studies j Ca: 
Studies, edited by Pr Rrerr. Garden Cit: 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1969. 347 py 
$6.95. 


LAURA W. SIRACUSE 
Brooklyn College 


The purpose of this collection of essays is t 
examine, in theory and by example, the inte 
lectual and his relationship to society. Clear] 


_ this is a big order and one which still calls fc 


some conceptual agreement. By bringing ti 
gether differing points of view, Philip Rie 
leaves the reader without a definition of tk 
subject matter itself. If one willingly gives u 
trying to arrive at a precise definition of a 
‘Sntellectual” and focuses instead on the issue 
raised in the process, some consensus emerge 
The intellectual is supposed to have a monopol 
on the cultural apparatus of his society; he ox 
casionally dissents, but often “sells-out” to 

particular interest group; he may be used b 
some power elite or other; he is typically ma 
ginal to, and misunderstood by, his own societ 
—-and he is, at the moment, threatened by th 
possibility of being specialized out of existenc: 
Certainly this is not an altogether happy pictur: 

The collection is divided into two sections 
Theoretical Studies and Case Studies. Th 
theory section begins with an original article b 
Talcott Parsons, who predictably analyzes th 
intellectual as a role type in a social systen 
Edward Shils, taking a more historical perspec 
tive, examines the inevitable tension betwee 
the intellectual and the ruling elites. Shil; 
article is followed by a brief selection by Ral 
Dahrendorf, who defines the 20th century inte 
lectual by reference to his function as the “cow 
jester” of modern society. The real theoretic: 
focus appears to be the final essay by J. P. Nett 
“Ideas, Intellectuals and Structures of Dissent, 
Written for this volume, the Nettl essay is a 
the more interesting because it comes after th 
presentation of the established (and in no wa 
conflicting) views of Parsons, Shils, and Dahren 
dorf. 

Instead of defining the intellectual by refer 
ence to role and function, Netti reverses th 
usual procedure and defines him from the per 
spective of idea types. He makes.a distinctio: 
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between ideas of scope and ideas of quality 
(p. 70). Scope ideas are new discoveries; quality 
idees refer to a “rearrangement” of known com- 
ponents. Scope ideas are particularistic and im- 
ply the. addition of new knowledge; quality 
ideas are umiversalistic in context and imply 
socio-structural dissent based on negation. The 
intellectual is defined first as the articulator of 
“qualitatively new ideas, who dissents on a 
qualitative dimension” (p. 80). To complete the 
definition, such ideas must find expression in 
the Social structure—a relevant structure of 
dissent. As Nettl sees it, modern scope-oriented 
society leaves little room for qualitative dissent. 
The university appears as the only place where 
the intellectual might find a structure of dis- 
sent. To transform the university into a dissent 
structure is the responsibility of social scientists 
—the modern intellectuals. 

As one would anticipate, the examples of 
Project Camelot and Robert Oppenheimer are 
included in the second section. It is perhaps 
these two cases that have raised to contemporary 
consciousness the central issues of this book as 
a whole. Although the essay on Project Camelot 
by Robert Nisbet, and the. one on Robert Op- 
penheimer by Philip Rieff, do not add to our 
knowledge, they are both precise and insightful 
investigations into the predicament of the 
modern intellectual. The case of Moses Hess 
(by Isaiah Berlin) is presented as a model of a 
man in search of an appropriate structure of dis- 
sent. Also included is a study of the development 
of a socio-political position by English intellec- 
tuals of the 1930’s (by Stuart Samuels) and their 
anal disenchantment with the possibility of ef- 
fective dissent. 

Two essays in this second section are not so 
much case studies as they are statements of the 
‘responsibility of the modern intellectual. Rieff 
has chosen a lecture given in 1847 by a. Protes- 
tant clergyman, Horace Bushnell, warning of the 
danger of barbarism in a society without a cul- 
ture elite, A selection from Auguste Comte out- 
lines the task of the modern social scientist, 
whose function is to be that culture elite. 

Distinctly, this book is not intended to com- 
fort; the point of view is clear: intellectuals 
have failed to meet their responsibilities as a 
cultural elite, as “qualitative innovators.” But, 
we have heard this before and most of us agree 
—even if always with reference to “the other 
guy.” I assume that Rief intends to wake-up 
the social scientist to his true role as “recon- 
structor of culture” (p. vili). This volume in- 
deed raises the important questions and faces 
the central issues; it remains for the thoughtful 
reader to decide if it also demands a truly in- 
tellectual response. 


Artistic Expression: A Sociological Analysts, by 
VyTauTaAS KavoLis. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1968. 272 pp. $8.50. 


Jonira R. KRAMER 
Brooklyn College 


The sociology of art has a theoretical signifi- 
cance that is rarely appreciated; hence its sub- 
ject matter receives little systematic treatment 
in the literature. Kavolis offers. a corrective by 
reviewing the existing studies of the social and 
cultural conditions of artistic expression and 
deriving from them generalizations about the 
relations between style and society. Not content 
with the socioeconomic interpretations of some 
art historians, he attempts to establish the struc- 
tural factors that affect esthetic form and the 
range of stvlistic characteristics associated with 
each of various sociological dimensions. The ap- 
proach is admirably cross-cultural, if necessarily 
abstract. Tne conceptualization is formulated in 
assentially functional terms, although there is 
some consideration of social-psychological mech- 
anisms. That the focus of this work is on 
style is important, since style is the distinctive 
aspect of art. Painting is the art under discus- 
sion. 


Style is here regarded as the objectification of 


the preferzed mode of perception of social and 
cultural conditions. Its function is “the shaping 
or emotional re-enforcement of general tenden- 
cies to perceive situations of action in certain 
structured ways” (p. 5). Art thereby provides 
symbolic ioci of integration that are functional 
for society whether their influence is conserva- 
tive or innovative. Kavolis relates styles of 
painting =o such structural conditions as eco- 
nomic and political institutions, community 
structure, stratification, and role differentiation. 
“Fantasy dispositions” constitute the intervening 
variable in these attributed relationships; they 
are tendencies, projected in style, to impose a 
particular structure on experiences of the imagi- 
nation. Such artistic expression of motivation 
may be adaptive for personality as well as pro- 
ductive for social order. Cultural orientations 
are similarly related to esthetic styles, and 
Kavolis gives particular atiention to the influ- 
ence of values, both sacred and secular, on 
modes o" perception. These values may of course 
be a function of social conditions. 

Artistic projection, Kavolis continues, may 
satisfy a need to give tanzible structure to an 
emotional perception of the universe. “One of 
the crucial social functions of art style may be 
the subconscious assertion of value orientations 
by filling the visible world with shapes emotion- 
ally suggestive of the value orientations held” 
(p. 160). This formulation tends to understate 
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the charismatic function of art, which, in giving 
form to feeling, orders the fragments of experi- 
ence into a meaningful pattern. In its impact on 
the ways of seeing, art may ultimately change 
what is seen at its social source. Although 
Kavolis acknowledges the innovative influence 
of art, he does not indicate the processes by 
which such change is possible. The intervening 
variables, particularly the subjective ones so 
critical in artistic matters, remain unclear, since 
his use of fantasy dispositions is virtually tauto- 
logical. Art is thus primarily viewed as a reflec- 
tion of social and cultural conditions in more or 
less stylized form. 

Esthetic data are admittedly elusive, but this 
work seems to miss their essence. True to its 
sociological commitment, it explains that which 
is institutionalized in society more adequately 
than that which is innovative about art. Such an 
undertaking, commendable in its systematiza- 
tion of previous studies, reveals the pitfalls of 
its potential. The level of abstraction is such 
that there is little sense that the subject is 
painting; Kavolis conveys none of its esthetic 
properties and few of its formal ones. The text 
is largely a series of propcsitions, often with so 
little stylistic specification that a reader like 
myself, without special competence in the 
graphic arts, has difficulty following. Perhaps 
artistic categories cannot be drawn sharply and 
stili hold cross-culturally, but they can be de- 
fined. (I had to ask an art historian for the 
. Meaning of “painterly” style.) In general, more 
is said about structural conditions than about 
artistic styles. And so exclusive is the concern 
with painting that I for one missed any sugges- 
tion of analogous relationships between other 
arts and society. Styles in painting would have 
to be translated into their equivalents in poetry, 
for example, before Kavolis could begin to make 
good the claim to generalizability that he im- 
plies even in the title. 

Much of substantive interest is relegated to 
the footnotes, which show extensive scholarship 
and contain such useful references that the lack 
of a bibliography making them readily accessible 
is a regrettable omission. Several chapters are 
nonetheless enlightening in their empirical con- 
tent. Kavolis offers a sophisticated modification 
of the Marxist perspective on the relationship 
between style and stratification. He is also in- 
sightful in his interpretation of the affinity be- 
tween abstract expressionism and puritanism, an 
interpretation that stimulates thought about the 
significance of contemporary art in American 
society. It is at this point that the autonomy 
of art as an institution is acknowledged, although 
its structure is left unstated. Kavolis attributes 


specialization of the social order, but he d 
not delineate the institutional development 
art in its detachment’ from other Institutions a 
ideologies. The internal dynamics of esthe 
styles have generated their rationalization, a 
this rationalization must be taken into accor 
in any attempt to explain the growing self- 
termination of art. Consideration must also 
given to the proliferation of differentia! 
publics and specialized functionaries who me 
ate between the artist and his audience. 

The relationship between art and society i: 
complex one. It is the nature of a work such 
this to open up more issues than it resolves, 4 
it is to Kavolis’ credit that it does so. Questi 
raised during the course of the book are treai 
only briefly in its conclusion, leaving much ` 
future research, There remains the task 
establishing the relative influence of structu 
and cultural factors on art. Even more press 
is the need to assess the conditions under wh 
art is itself an influence, An independent ve 
able atfecting other aspects of society in asc 
tainable relationships. The significance of 
is still to be explored. It may ultimately esce 
sociological explanation, but the very effort y 
be fruitful as art gains in social importan 
Kavolis himself points out that the arts r 
interpret and thus perhaps determine the ] 
man meaning of social evolution. According 
he contributes to our understanding of a cruc 
role. 


A Rumor of Angels: Modern Society and | 
Rediscovery of the Supernatural, by De 
L. Bercer. Garden City, N. Y.: Doublec 
and Co., 1969. 129 pp. $4.50. 


GILLIAN LINDT GOLLIN 
American University 


This little book is in essence a metaphysi 
tract, not a study in the sociology of religion. 
the author warns, it is “addressed to any 
with a concern for religious questions” and d 
not “presuppose the debatable benefits of 
sociological education” (p. x). He begins w 
an examination of some salient social forces 
modern society that anyone thinking abi 
religion is affected by and must take into 
count, emphasizing the problems posed 
secularization for a minority that continues 
believe in the supernatural. 

Berger then seeks to demonstrate how a soc 
logical perspective (and his theory of plausibil 
structures in particular) can be employed 
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thought and theology. In the book’s third ckap- 
ter the challenge of sociology to theology is 
transformed into a comfort. He argues that the 
study of man, in its broadest anthropological 
sense, can be used as a starting point for the 
development of a new theological method, based 
on an inductive faith, which “moves from hu- 
man experience to statements about God” (p. 
71). Although Berger stops short of deta og 
this new theological system, he does sketch 
some of the directions in which it is possible to 
move with his empirically grounded method. He 
identifies certain “prototypical human gestures” 
that transcend the immediate empirical reality. 
These commonplace gestures, which he terms 
signals of transcendence, can be seen as 
having profound theological implications. For 
example, the ordinary gesture of a mother re- 
assuring her frightened child with the words 
“don’t be afraid—everything is in order, every- 
thing is all right” transcends the immediate situ- 
ation of mother and child and implies a state- 
ment about “the underlying order of the uni- 
verse that it makes sense to trust” (p. oC. 

Having proposed a theological method that 
he hopes will revitalize religious thougtt, he 
goes on to indicate how such an approach could 
also lead to a constructive reappraisal of existing 
religious traditions. In the final chapter he ex- 
presses a hope that although the signals of trans- 
cendence have in our own day been reduced to 
rumors, armed with appropriate anthropological 
insights and his “theological method,” we can 
follow them to their source and thus rediscover 
the supernatural. 

Viewed from a strictly sociological parspec- 
tive, this book merely summarizes ideas—on 
secularization, social theodicy, plausibility struc- 
tures and relativism—-that Berger developed 
more fully in his earlier theoretical works, 
notably The Sacred Canopy (1967) and The 
Social Construction of Reality (1966). Mow, he 
seeks to employ the sociological perspective as 
a means of creating a theological method that 
will generate and validate theological proposi- 
tions from what is empirically knowr about 
man. In Berger’s view, both Hegel and Feuer- 
bach may have been correct; what appears in 
one perspective on religion as a human projec- 
tion may well appear as a reflection of the divine 
in the other. He concludes that ‘if the -eligious 
projections of man correspond to a reaity that 
is supernatural, then it seems logical to look for 
traces of this reality in the projector himself” 
(p. 59). Sociology, in short, may now help to 
close religion’s credibility gap. 

The attempt to use sociological knowledge as 
a basis for a new or revitalized religion is as old 
as sociology itself. Berger’s assertion that an 


empirically based search for signals of trans- 
cendence will contribute to “the rediscovery of 
ecstesy and metaphysics as crucial dimensions 
of human life” (p. 94) is strangely reminiscent 
of similar claims made for sociolegy over a cen- 
tury ago by men like Comte and Saint-Simon. 
In part, it was the complete failure of such 
socislogically inspired theological systems that 
makes one sceptical about the fruitfulness of 
the approach now suggested by Berger. 

I would suggest that Berger’s failure to de- 
velop a convincing method for the rediscovery 
of the supernatural is due not ta any shortcom- 
ings in his sociological expertise—his grasp of 
the sociology of knowledge and of religion is 
ma:ched by few—-but to limitations in socio- 
logical knowledge in general. At present, soci- 
ology is simoly not capable o providing the 
basic knowledge of the human condition upon 
which such an empirically grounded theology 
would have to be constructed. Nor can one be 
op-imistic atout its persuasive appeal to post- 
industrial man even if it were possible to con- 
struct such e religian. 

Although the argument of "he book is for 
the most part closely reasoned and lucidly ex- 
pcunded, a number of falls-from-grace do occur. 
The chapter documenting the decline of the 
supernatural tends to be overly oriented towards 
the religious Establishment. Thus Berger sug- 
gests that there may be new religious forces 
developing outside the traditional churches, but 
makes no attempt to examine the contemporary 
searches fer new forms of religious experience— 
particularly by the young—aided by drugs, 
astrology, and even witchcraft. Moreover, dis- 
proportionate emphasis is placed on cognitive 
approaches to the supernatural In general, the 
challenge to theology of depth psychology and 
psychoanalysis tends to be dismissed too arbi- 
trarily, without any attempt to justify the posi- 
tions taken. And at times Berger’s penchant for 
vivid imagery (e.g., “sociology raises the vertigo 
of relativity to its most furious pitch”) impedes 
rather than facilitates his argument. 

All these points are, however, subsidiary to 
she central issue of how theologians will respond 
z0 Berger’s challenge, since it is to them rather 
than to this journal’s readership that the book 
is directed. In The Sacred Canopy the author 
suggested that the development of a sociologi- 
cally oriented theclogy would require the par- 
ticipation of partners from both disciplines, and 
that, in the absence of such partnership, silence 
was preferable. With A Rumor of Angels Berger 
has broken the silence and begun the process. 
It remains to be seen how theologians will re- 
spond ta his sociologically tinged challenges and 
comforts, 
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Cerha, 1967: Selective Mass Communication, 
by Jarko CERHA. Stockholm, Sweden: Nor- 
stedt and Söner, 1967. 343 pp. Sw. Kr. 395. 


JOEL SMITH 
Duke University 


This is an irritating and difficult book. It is 
irritating because it is too long: its 343 pages 
are all triple-columned, so that it really has 
well over a thousand pages. It is difficult be- 
cause it is sprinkled with turgid prose. Witness 
the first major statement of intent: “Its major 
contributions should be an inter-scientific orien- 
tation, the perspective created and the thought- 
provoking contrast inherent in a confrontation 
of organizationally isolated but materially re- 
lated fields.” 

Of course no book should be judged on the 
basis of writing style or length alone. If that 
were the case, The Structure of Social Action 
would never have been printed. The problem 
here is that, questions of length and style aside, 
Cerha’s book does not begin to make any such 
contribution as SSA. It is replete with such 
faults as unawareness of large segments of rele- 
vant literature and the construction and de- 
struction of straw men. An example of unaware- 
ness of relevant literature is the statement that 
“there will immediately be objections to the 
statement that mass commurication stimulates 
cultural, social, economic or technical develop- 
ment.” How could this have been written in 
this decade? Among copious citations there are 
no references to Lucian Pye, Ithiel de Sola 
Pool, or Daniel Lerner’s The Passing of Tradi- 
tional Society. On other major points, impor- 
tant contributions by Blumer, Friedson, Breed, 
deFleur, and others too numerous to mention 
are ignored. 

The equally serious charge dealing with straw 
men should be documented. The book begins 
with a series of quotations from Klapper’s The 
Effects of Mass Communication and Katz and 


- Lazarsfeld’s Personal Influence; what follows 


is an extensive logical and arithmetic demon- 
stration that they can’t both be right. Cerha is 
correct in a literal sense, but his conclusion 
misses the important essential notion and rests 
on rather slippery misrepresentations of the 
basic ideas involved. What is important is not 
that opinion leaders are exposed to media and 
others to opinion leaders only, but rather that, 
as between the two classes of persons, when 
influence occurs for opinion leaders it may pri- 
marily be more directly from media and when 
it occurs for others it may be primarily through 
the agency of others. Throughout the book, 
Cerha shows an inability to judge the signif- 
icance of propositions and data. 


The unfortunate thing about most of the 
contentious argumentation at the beginning of 
the book is that it is not particularly relevant 
to what seem to be the author’s main points— 
points which would have made a nice little 
programmatic essay for a marketing or adver- 
tising journal twenty years ago. But, as is abun- 
dantly clear from the combination of poor 
writing and poorer editing, this is a thesis for 
a university department; as such, it tries to 
show an acquaintance with the acceptable liter- 
ature and the proper academic causes: “with- 
out acceptable methods, theories will never be 
more than just—theories.” Apparently it was 
a doctoral dissertation, although as I read on 
it reminded me of documents submitted to 
meet less grand requirements. 

What is the book about? It is a polemical 
argument for people in the advertising and 
media businesses—mainly Europeans, I would 
imagine—to the effect that to make the most 
efficient and effective decisions about media 
selection they need data on the media behavior 
of population segments rather than on the audi- 
ences of specific operating media units like in- 
dividual magazines and newspapers. All too 
rarely, there are glimpses of intelligence and 
an interesting point or two buried in the debris. 


Motivation Through the Work Itself, | by 
Rosert N. Forp. New York: American Man- 
agement Association, 1969. 267 pp. $11.50. 


WALFRID J. JOKINEN 
Louisiana State University 


This book is a report on a series of controlled 
experiments conducted by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company on labor turn- 
over, particularly turnover among workers em- 
ployed by the company less than six months. 
The solution proposed was “to improve the 
jobs—the work itself—so that employees would 
naturally become more committed to the work 
and to the company.” The author, a Ph.D. in 
social psychology, is personnel director of AT 
and T manpower utilization. 

The author admits that the idea of work it- 
self as a motivator is not new, but he notes 
that methods of improving work have not been 
systematically explored. 

The book is organized into nine chapters. In 
the first, Ford provides a brief background of 
the problem and states that the “framework 
and the results of experimentation are presented 
in a style intended to appeal to managers.” The 
report of the first experiment is reproduced in 
its entirety in Chapter Two so that it can be 
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judged on its own merits, and because the sub- 
sequent trials were an outgrowth of this ex- 
periment, The major approaches to the study 
of turnover since 1940 are reviewed, The con- 
clusion is that these have failed to lead to satis- 
factory solutions. 

. The Treasury experiment, conducted among 
women correspondents who answer complaint 
letters or who handle telephone complaints, and 
the 18 replication studies conducted in five 
other major departments (Commercial, Comp- 
troller’s, Plant, Traffic, Engineering) are based 
on the ideas of Frederick, Herzberg. Herzberg 
argues that the best way to motivate workers 
is (1) to provide them with an opportunity to 
succeed and (2) to improve the tasks that chal- 
lenge them. This approach involves loading a 
job vertically to improve it as opposed to load- 
ing it horizontally. In the AT and. T experi- 
ments, jobs were loaded vertically. to increase 
responsibility, promote recognition, increase 
personal achievement, and stimulate advance- 
ment. In the Treasury trial: (1) subject mat- 
ter experts were provided for workers to con- 
sult -with regarding problems, (2) correspon- 
dents were permitted’to sign their own names 
to letters, (3) all correspondents were told they 


n would be held accountable for the quality of 


their work, and (4) correspondents were en- 
couraged to answer letters in a more personal 
way. Wages, hours, policies, training, etc., were 
left unaltered. 

The indexes of success or failure were job 
satisfaction (measured by questionnaire), turn- 
over rates, results of exit interviews, quality of 
consumer service, productivity, lowered costs, 
and promotions. By all of these standards the 
experiments tended to support Herzberg’s 
thesis. Ford concludes that “the attempt to 
upgrade the work itself through job improve- 
ment procedures is well worth the time and 
effort of any manager who believes, after 
analyzing turnover data, that he has a motiva- 
tional problem on his hands.” 

‘There was no static from union officials. 
Ford attributes this to the fact that union off- 
cials “do not oppose the idea of giving em- 
ployees more freedom on their jobs.” 

Those who have questions about the “work- 
itself” concept will find Chapter Six illuminating. 
Twenty questions raised in meetings and work- 
shops by managers are answered. Typical ques- 
tions are the following: “Aren’t you really, 


_ really just saying that if you want to motivate 


employees, ‘keep them busy?” “Wouldn’t 
these problems all disappear if people would 
simply talk to each other?” “Why not let the 
employees greenlight their own jobs? That way 
you would get both deep knowledge and the 


beginning of cooperation toward making the 
changes.” “What makes you think people want 


more responsibility?” One of the best answers - 


is concerned with criticisms that have been 
leve_ed against Herzberg’s work. 
Tzachers of industrial sociology and sociology 


of work will find this research report a useful. 


adcition to their libraries. 


Industrial Education: American Ideals and In- 
situttons, by BERENICE M. FISHER. Madison, 
Wis.: University of Wisconsin Press, 1967. 
267 pp. $6.50. 


James W. ELSBEEY 
Center for Urban Education, New York 


This frustrating book is divid2d into two ma- 
jor sections. Section I deals with “basic ideals 
and ideologies of industrial eduration.” In Sec- 
tion II the author, using this meterial as a back- 
ground, “seeks to show how these ideologies 
were applied to selected problems,” essentially 
ir the South and Far West. Tae frustration is 
dre, not to the substance or tke interpretation, 
brt to what is left out. 

At one point, the reader is informed that trade 
unions had a “general suspicion of the public 
schools and of the employer’s role in making 
school policy.” Apparently this suspicion was 
largely responsible for the unions wanting indus- 
trial education to be beyond tae control of the 
public school system, Others were equally sus- 
picious: Joan Dewey “cautioned the public to 
note that the movement for industrial education 
had been the work of the business community.” 
Later Miss Fisher indicates that Edward Bel- 
‘amy and others believed tkat the education 
system “would always be a product of those 
classes which ran the educational machinery.” 
In Section II, Industrial Education, we are in- 
formed that in 1937 the Lockheed Company was 


able to make an “arrangement” with the Bur- : 


bank, Caliornia school system. Yet, if the sus- 
Dicion was valid ard the employers and manu- 
facturers did control public education, why are 
these two groups presented in Section I as want- 
ing industrial education to be outside the existing 
formal educational system? Here and there, 
throughout the book, pieces of evidence appear 
that support or reject such a suspicion or the 
implicit power issue underlying it. But the nexus 
vital to understanding the ultimate positions 
and philosophies espoused by various groups and 
individuals is missing. 

When we look at the issue of industrial edu- 
cation, are we dealing with a conflict of inter- 
ests between socio-political groups desirous of 
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altering the existing power basis? If so, this 


leads to such key questions as which ideas are. 


‘employed and which are nct, and who controls 
education and how and for what purpose. Yet 
these questions are almost ccmpletely ignored by 
the author. 

On the other hand, the major positions taken 
during the 19th and 20th centuries concerning 
the issue of industrial education are clearly ex- 
plained. Some wanted it to become part of the 
existing educational structure; others saw it as 
a way to a new morality; still others looked 
upon it as a movement towards social mobility. 
Fisher sets forth both individual and group phi- 
losophies aptly and concisely. She presents in a 
forceful way the views of Elihu Burritt, William 
Channing, Horace Mann, John Dewey, Charles 
W. Elliott, Samuel Gompers, Frederick Taylor, 
Daniel August Thompkins, and other prominent 
educators and industrial figures. She contrasts 
the positions of major manufacturing and indus- 
trial concerns of the late 19th century (such as 
AT & T, Brighton Mills, Brooklyn Union Gas, 
Burroughs Adding Machine, Carnegie Steel) and 
the views of the small business organizations 
that founded the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. She consistently presents the essential 
facts and documents her positions. Unfortu- 
nately, she rarely gives us a sociological perspec- 
tive on the times, the institutions, and the social 
and political. structure within which the indus- 
trial educational controversy was taking place. 

However, Fisher never indicates that such a 
sociological framework was intended, so she 
cannot be faulted for not performing a self- 
prescribed duty. Yet such an approach is de- 
manded if one is to understand why, for exam- 
ple, the Smith-Hughes Act was passed and yet 
pleased almost no one, Why did the issue of in- 
dustrial education come up at this particular 
time during the 19th century? Clearly some- 
thing happened with regard to industrial educa- 
tion: what part, if any, was incorporated into 
the public-school systems of this nation? Where 
and why? What remained outside of the formal 
public educational structure and why? 

In Section H, we are given a limited view of 
how a given philosophy was perhaps influenced 
by regional conditions. The two regional areas 
are the South and Far West, California. In the 
first instance, we get a blurred picture of what 
the southern philosophy was. We know what 
some southern leaders said and what some did. 
“Industrializers of the New South and some of 
the philanthropists like (Amory Dwight) Mayo 


treated industrial education without great atten- ` 


tion to racial distinctions.” At the same time, we 
are informed that there were 31 engineering 
schools for whites and none foz blacks. Cer- 
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tainly President Hall of Georgia Institute of 
Technology paid attention to racial distinctions. 
(“When the colored race all become skilled 
bricklayers, somebcdy will have to carry the 
mortar.”) It is never made clear exactly why 
the dissension among black educators and po- 
litical figures such as DuBois, Douglass, and 
Booker T. Washington is presented. There is 
much of import in their differences, in what 
was happening about them, and how these ele- 
ments affected industrial education in the South, 
but Fisher does not make all this clear. 

If the reader has @ sociological background, it 
is possible to understand the significance of the 
information presented in this well-written and 
documented work, Here, therefore, js a book 
that will be useful to those in the field of educa- 
tion (especially industrial education) and to 
those interested in this particular part of Amer- 
ica’s industrial history; but because the book 
fails to present an appropriate sociological per- 
spective, students of sociology will find its value 
reduced. ) 


Governing Education: A Reader on Politics, 
Power, and Public School Policy, edited by 
ALAN ROSENTHAL. Garden City, N. Y.: Dou- 
bleday and Co. (Anchor Books), 1969. 500 
pp. Paperbound. $1.95. 


ZAHAVA D BLUM 
Johns Hopkins University 


“The readings presented in this volume all 
deal with the governing of public education, as 
practiced in school districts throughout the 
United States. Together they constitute an offer- 
ing of contemporary empirical research on the 
politics of local education” (pp. vii—viti). True 
enough. What Alan Rosenthal fails to tell us, 
however, is that he has made no attempt to 
judge the quality of tke research presented in 
this volume. The reader whose major interests 
are outside the sociology of education is unlikely 
to come away from this collection of sixteen 
selections with a clear notion of the problems or 
research in the area of education and politics. 
Rosenthal concludes his introduction with the 
hope that these “thoughtful assessments” would 
“stimulate awareness, understanding, and con- 
cern and encourage further research into the 
politics of education” (p. xviii). If I could rec- 
ommend another reader for this purpose, I 
would discourage my students from reading 
further in this one. 

Why the strong indictment? In reviewing a 
book of readings, I assume (a) that the editor’s 
introduction and connecting statements will be 
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helpful to the reader; (b) that the selections 
will represent the best writings in the field; (c) 
that the reader will be usable as background ma- 
terial to a course, as a supplement to a text, or 
as a reference work for the researcher. Other cri- 
teria might be added, but for present purposes 
these ‘will suffice. 

In the Introduction, Rosenthal attempts to 
present the criteria used in selecting articles and 
the rationale for their arrangement. He tells us 
that each of the selections is either explicitly or 
implicity concerned with educational politics in 
the local community or school districts. Why? 
He notes that “politics, power, decision-making, 
participation, and policy—are all principal con- 
cepts explored in this volume’s materials” (p. 
xvi). He does not bother to define carefully what 
these concepts mean to him, or what differences 
of opinion exist among authors on the definitions 
of these terms. 

The selections are organized into three general 
parts. Part I, “Politics and Public Education,” 
consists of an introductory essay by Thomas H. 
Eliot. This article, originally published in the 
American Political Science Review, is a review 
of research in the area of education and politics 
prior to 1959. My response is unenthusiastic: I 
am fifty pages into the book and nobody has 
told me why research in this subject area is 
important. 

Part Il, “Community Influence on Public 
School Policy,” consists of seven selections: two 
are articles by Robert E. Agger and Norman D. 
Kerr (pseudonym); the others are chapters 
from books by Neal Gross, Ralph B. Kim- 
brough, Herbert J. Gans, Bert E. Swanson, and 
Arthur T. Vidich and Joseph Bensman, The 
introduction to Part II, as well as other bridges 
in the book, indicate Rosenthal’s familiarity 
with works in the field. Why these selections? 
Articles, by definition, are self-contained; some 
of the selections from books are misleading be- 
cause they are out of context. Gross’ Who Runs 
Our Schools and Vidich and Bensman’s Small 
Town tn Mass Society should be read in toto. 
The selections do not do the works justice. In- 
cidentally, a selection from Gross eż al., Explor- 
ations in Role Analysis: Studies of the Schooi 
Superintendency Role (which deals only im- 
plicitly with “politics’”), would have been more 
appropriate than the selection by Gross included 
by Rosenthal. The selection from Swanson’s 
Struggle for Equality is at best fascinating jour- 
nalism. Unfortunately, Swanson’s book itseli 
contains factual errors and sloppy reporting. 
The selection Rosenthal chose starts and ends 
nowhere, The selection could have been profit- 
ably replaced by a chapter from David Rogers’ 
110 Livingston Street. 
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Tae third part of the reader, “The Govern- 
ment of Education,” contains two articles by 
Alan Rosenthal, Robert L. Crain, and David 
Street that appeared in the September 1966 issue 
of the Urban Affairs Quarterly, and six chapters 
from books by Roscoe C. Martin, H. Thomas 
James, James A. Kelly, Walter I. Garms, Peter 
Schrag, Robert A. Dahl, Joseph Pois, and Mar- 
ilyn Gittell. Here again, Rosenthal has not pro- 
vidd us with his reasons for choosing these 
particular selections. Schrag’s Village School 
Downtown, originally published in 1967, was 
based on personal visits, interviews, and news 
articles gathered in 1965-1966 in Boston. 
Scarag’s thesis is that the polity shapes the edu- 
cational system; thus, if the educational sys- 
tem is inadequate, we should reform the polity. 
Boston was used in Schrag’s book as an example 
since “it is probably no more or less typical of 
the situation of urban education than any other 
metropolis ...” (p. 3). Schrag makes interesting 
reading; however, his book is rot by any defini- 
tion good “empirical research.” 

Without further elaboration, it should be clear 
that I am not impressed by the bridges; neither 
do I feel that the selections are representative 
of good research in the area of education and 
politics. Ciearly, unless an instructor is willing to 
fick and choose carefully among the selections, 
the reader will be of limited value in the class- 
room, Since it contains only sixteen items, the 
student might profit more by reading a few 
books and becoming familiar with the American 
Polstical Science Reivew and the Urban Affairs 
Quarterly in locating articles. 

I can, however recommend investing the $1.95 
for a number of reasons: (a) it is the best effort 
to date in an area in need oi a general reader; 
(b) the general bibliography at the end of the 
book is quite useful; and (c) a skillful instructor 
can use the volume to demonstrate the differ- 
ences between good and bad research in an ele- 
mentary methods course. 


Confrontation at Ocean Hill-Brownsville: The 
New York School Strikes of 1968, edited by 
Maurice R. BERUBE and MARILYN GITTELL. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. 340 
pp. Clothbound, $8.50. Paperbound, $2.95. 


SHIRLEY M. CLARK 
University of Minnesota 


Concluding his analysis of the school system 
with its characterization as a bureaucratized 
form of complex organization, Ronald Corwin 
predicted a few years ago in A Sociology of Edu- 
cation that two movements, militant profes- 
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sionalism within teaching and the militancy of 
minority lower classes, would profoundly alter 
patterns of organization in the public schools. 
These movements represent cleavages within the 
school and within the community that are 
changing the traditional power balance between 
the school and the community. The history of 
American education has been marked by fluctua- 
tion of power between the schools and other 
societal groups. In the sixties, plans for decen- 
tralization of schools were made in New York 
City and considered in otker cities to increase 
the accountability of the schools to the constit- 
uency and, hopefully, to reise the achievement 
levels of the students. 

Berube, an educator and writer, and Gittell; a 
political scientist, have attempted a comprehen- 
sive, chronological overview of the Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville controversy. There appears to be no 
single, accurate record or interpretation of the 
conflict; there are instead many perceptions of 
events, many subjective realities on which the 
dramatis personae acted. This complicated affair 
is presented in a novel way. The authors open 
with a Prologue, in which they establish what is 
well known, i.e., the failure of city schools to 
educate a predominantly black population. They 
deny the line of reasoning that would blame the 
child for his performance, end thus urge that 
the schools set up compensatory programs. They 
suggest reforming the system by decentralizing 
power as well as administration. Community 
participation or control is expected in other 
noneducational areas where dissatisfied clients 
are rising to restructure institutions to meet 
their needs more adequately. This point of view 


{some would label it bias) sets the tone of the. 


book. 

Following the Prologue is the Prelude to the 
actual crises. Here the history of plans for decen- 
tralization since 1966 is presented in excerpted 
documents such as the Board of Education Pol- 
icy Statement on Decentralization. The "on. 
famous” letter of transfer involuntarily moving 
—not firing—teachers is included. The docu- 
ments precede viewpoints, i.e., personal state- 
ments written by people playing key roles in the 
struggle. The second and major part of the book 
is Confrontation, subdivided into the following 
organizing themes: Due Process, Anti-Semitism 
and Racism, and Decentralization and Commu- 
nity Control. Consistent with the organizational 


pattern of the first part, relevant documents are 


followed by opinion pieces. Berube and Gittell 
tie the materials together with transitional edi- 
torials, which perform the obviously important 
function of rescuing the reader from the confu- 
sion of events, 

Throughout the three strikes, the key issue 


was that of administrative transfer and the vio- 
lation of due process. At least one of the docu- 
ments charges that the UFT was using due 
process to disguise its opposition to decen- 
tralization. The sensitive question obscured by 
the due process conflict was “what can be done 
about unsatisfactory teachers?” in the drive 
of teachers toward professionalization, insui- 
ficient attention has been given to evaluation of 
competence: the security of a seniority system ` 
is preferred. In fairness to all sides, some 
balance between employee security and pro- 
fessional competence must be achieved. Another 
issue, or effect, of the strikes was the polari- 
zation of: black and Jew. Many disparate view- 
points are presented from the denial of the 
assertion that community control represents an 
anti-Semitic threat to the contention that the 
teacher, just up from poverty, reflects the 
racial biases of other lower-middle-class whites 
toward power in the hands of the black poor. 
The real issue of-the confrontation at Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville was the future of community 
control and school decentralization—at least it 
became that at the end of the strikes. Estab- 
lished power holders like the Board of Educa- 
tion and the United Federation of Teachers are 
reluctant to relinquish control of the policy 
process. From the evidence amassed, we are 
convinced that the authors’ predictions are 
logical: in the next decade there will be demands 
for the complete restructuring of the urban 
school and for increased community EES 
tion. 

Although this book is not a comprehensive 
reader in decentralization and community con- 
trol, it is a careful case history of an event 
sociologists in education will want to explain 
from their own perspective. 


Democracy and Totalitarianism, by RAYMOND 
Aron, Translated by VALENCE JonEscu. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. 262 pp. 
$7.50, 


THOMAS S, LOUGH 
Kent State University . 


This book is dated, biased, and unsystem- 
atic, but it includes analyses of political parties, 
terror, and violence which I fnd interesting. 
It is a translation of nineteen lectures Aron 
delivered at the Sorbonne in 1957-1958. The 
lectures are mainly analyses of the two kinds 
of regime whose rivalry, as Aron notes, char- 
acterized that epoch. In other words, these are 
ten-year-old analyses of the political systems of 
the cold-war rivals: the Soviet Union and the 
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U.S., the U.K. and France (the Western democ- 
racies). 

From the outset there is little doubt about 
which side will “win”? in the analyses. Aron 
` thinks the major political distinction to be made 
is that between monopolistic one-party regimes 
and constitutional-pluralistic regimes. The ideal 
one-party type demands a “perfect party, in the 
sense of the totalitarian will, animated by an 
ideology. . . . This party wishes to bring about 
a complete transformation of society so that 
society conforms to the demands of its ideology. 
The monopolistic party nourishes vast ambi- 
tions. Ultimately the representation of the 
future society implies an identity of the society 
and the state” (p. 53). The constitutional- 
pluralist type involves many parties; authority 
is exercised according to constitutional rules, 
and citizens share in electoral competition, which 
is observed with all fairness (p. 55). As we can 
see from the language, these are hardly parallel 
constructions, Neither are the analyses. The 
bias is evident in such unsubstantiated state- 
ments as the following: “the more demecratic 
a regime becomes, the more the system of edu- 
cation is broadened, the more opportunities to 
rise in the social scale appear” (p. 84); 
“plurality of parties is essential to modern so- 
cieties” (p, 240); “it is possible to discriminate 
between the vistble imperfections of constitu- 
tional-pluralistic regimes and the essential im- 
perfection of monopolistic party regimes” (p. 
245). Aron’s conclusion, which stems from his 
finding that monopolistic one-party regimes rest 
on violence and terror while constitutional- 
pluralistic regimes depend on legality, is that 
“[as] long as violence is not preferred to argu- 
ment and war to peace, a constitutional-plural- 
istic regime is, in itself, better than a monop- 
olistic party one” (p. 246). ` 

Raymond Aron is France’s foremost political 
scientist, and his Peace and War (New York: 
Doubleday, 1966) is considered by traditional 
political scientists to be a classic political 
sociology text. But American sociologists are 
likely to find Aron’s works (particularly the 
present one) unsatisfying because they are un- 
systematic. The Western democracies are eval- 
uated on their virtues, the Soviet Union on the 
gaps between its practices and its constitutions. 
The same yardsticks are not applied, and there 
is no single recourse to systematically collected 
empirical data. Arguments are supported with 
ad hoc historical facts, and the conclusions 
therefore seem only plausible. 

Again, the use of theory in this book will be 
foreign to many American sociologists. We are 
used to testing alternative models (under- 
standings) with observable data, always with the 


understanding that some models will be more 
useful in some applications and others in others, 
The partial usefulness of both conflict and struc- 
tural-functional models to contemporary social 
change is a good example of this. But Aron 
seems to think he can arrive at ore best theory: 
“the sociologist must understand the internal 
logic of . . . political institutions” (p. 27). 
Similarly, “[it] can be shown quite easily that 
every theory of the unilateral ceterminism of 
the community by a part of the collective reality 
as € whole is false” (p. 10). It is my impres- 
sion that American sociologists are extremely 
reluctant to call a theory false; rather we point 
to the range of its applications in view of exis- 
ting evidence. 

Finally, there is the matter of the substance 
of politics. The field of political sociology (in- 


ternational behavior, political tehavior, “new” 


sociology) seems to be different from traditional 
political science and scciology in that it concerns 
specific world problems for which it is assumed 
there are necessarily solutions. Political soci- 
olcgists are concerned with poverty, pollution, 
militarism, racism, and weapons of mass de- 
struction in a world in which here is an olig- 
archy of interdependent nations. On these prob- 
lems, and with reference to dependencies among 
Uz peoples of the world, this book says nothing, 
and this toc dates it and limi-s its usefulness. 

If each of us were not to some extent 
caught up in the problems of our times, social 
science would have even less than its present 
relevance. Aron was caught up in the cold war 
and his analyses suffer accordingly, particu- 
larly since he does not resort zo available tech- 


niques to guard agairst his biases. Even so, some = 


may find it worthwhile to follow this bril- 
liant mind through any exercise, even a forensic 
exercise on a tired topic. Although I am not 
competent to give the credit to Aron or to his 
translator, Valence Yonescu, the. English version 
was often a pleasure to read. 


Revolution and Counterrecoheion: Change 
and Persistence in Socicl Structures, by 
SEYMOUR Martin Lieser. New York: Basic 
Books, 1968. 466 pp. $10.02. 


F. B. WAISANEN 
Michigan State University 


This is a collection of previously published 
articles dealing with (1) topics in political so- 
ciology, (2) modernization and social change, 
(3) social stratification, and (4) the work of 
three pioneer social scientists. The papers also 
make a case for and attempt an application of 
comparative and historical research strategies. 
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One can appreciate the difficulties involved in 
finding a suitable title for a republication of 
articles on a variety of topics that originally 
appeared over a period of a half dozen years, 
most of them chapters in books of readings, many 
of which Lipset edited. Whatever the dimension 
of such problems, the title of this volume is 
misleading. The part of the title set in larger 
type reads Revolution and Counterrevolution. 
This is alright if the reader is aware that the 
revolution at issue is the- American Revoultion, 
that the counterrevolution is Canada’s, and that 


these topics are dealt with in Chapter 2 of the 


book, a chapter previously published in 1965, 
which, in turn, is of the substance of Lipset’s 
First New Nation. The subtitle in smaller 
print comes closer to representing the content 
fairly, but what in sociology would not be sub- 
sumed under the rubric Change and Persistence 
in Social Structures? But enough of judging a 
book by its cover: scholastic beauty is not title- 
deep. 

One can readily find things valuable, if not 
beautiful, in the five parts and twelve chapters 
of this book. The introductory chapter, “Com- 
parative Sociology and History,” certainly 
deserves reading by friend or foe of compara- 
tive and historical methods, unless it has been 
read earlier in Lipset and Hofstadter (Eds.), 
Soctology and History. 

Although Lipset’s case for historical sociology 
is worth reading, his argument is not, in my 
judgment, persuasive. The social researcher 
need not feel forced to do historical case studies 
to put normative systems into a change model. 
The future provides an alternative to the past. 
Given the undeniable value of longitudinal 
studies, an alternative and perhaps more viable 
research strategy may be to increase the preci- 
sion of present observations so that solid base 
lines are established for future comparisons. 

This is hot to argue for an ahistorical sociol- 
ogy; historical accounts can surely provide 
clues from which tentative explanatory models 
and testable hypotheses can be drawn. Lipset’s 
work makes this important function very 
clear. One problem that arises, however, is to 
distinguish speculation from demonstration. 
Given the imprecision of our instruments and 
the obscuring effect of time, the temptation is 
great, as Lipset himself recognizes, to accept 
historical data as confirmatory and to look no 
further when the data we have obtained fit our 
predispositions. 

Apart from the problem of SE one’s 
biases in historical sociology, the establishment 
of tenable interpretative models is vexing. 
Suppose that the researcher chooses, as Lipset 
does, to analyze differences (or by more 
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focused objectives, to identify and interpret 
causal nexi) in value orientations between the 
United States and Canada. The interpretative 
focus is upon revolutionary and counterrevo- 
lutionary histories. The author notes that “im 
general terms, the value orientations in English- 
speaking Canada stem from a counterrevolu- 
tionary past, a continuing need to differentiate 
itself from the United States, the influence of 
monarchical institutions, a dominant Anglican 
religious tradition, and a less individualistic and 
more governmentally controlled frontier ex- 
pansion than was present on the American fron- 
tier” (p. 33). How does one separate cause 
from condition? While the circumstances of a 
counterrevolutionary past may help account for 
value orientations of the present, value orienta- 
tions of the past are not in themselves adequate 
to explain value orientations of the present. 
Nationalism, monarchism, Anglicism, and legal- 
ism, a3 examples, may serve well to characterize 
Canada in contrast with the United States in the 
present as well as in the past; to argue that they 
are the explanations of present differences is to 
make a causal argument into an argument of 
historical continuity. 

Chapter 3, “Values and Eat in 
the Americas, " provides a valuable portrayal of 
entrepreneurial behavior in comparative per- 
spective, particularly -in Latin America. The 
basic ascriptive and particularistic foundations 
of Latin American business life, and the conse- 
quences of these orientations, are well developed 
and documented. Not the least of the conse- 
quences of ascription and particularism are (a) 
orientations toward education in terms of in- 
tellectualism (and aspirations to membership in 
the aristocracy), rather than specific develop- 
mental skills and (b) participation in long-term 
economic risk endeavors. Entrepreneurship in 
Latin America relates to other processes and 
conditions, notably migration and attendant 
marginality. In the context of predominant val- 
ues that are dysfunctional to socio-economic de- 
velopment, Lipset offers the following counsel 
on social policy: “Those concerned with Latin 
American ‘economic development . . . might best 
devote themselves to an analysis of the condi- 
tions: for revolutionary transformation of class 
relationships, particularly at the current stage 
of development in the rural areas. Presumably, 
the quickest way to initiate major changes in 
values is through (social) revolutions which re- 
move those dominate strata which seek to main- 
tain their position and traditional values” Q. 
106). The point is well taken. > 

Parts IIT and IV contain several valuable 
papers on social stratification and political 
cleavages. The chapter on “Issues in Social Class 
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Analaysis” presents a useful discussion directed 
to undergraduates on theoretical perspectives, 
conceptual analyses, and methodological strat- 
egies in the area. 

In Part IV, the author develops the thesis 
that the bases for political cleavages differ 
significantly between the developed nations and 
the nations of the “third world.” In developed 
nations, the essential basis for cleavage is 
social class; in third-world nations, the basis is 
a division between modernizing and tradi-ion- 
alist elements. If we accept this thesis, we should 
ask to which category the cleavage engendered 
by the “New Left” of the United States and 
Western Europe belongs. The question is also 
relevant to the thesis (developed in Chapter 7) 
that socio-economic development tends to lessen 
ideological cleavages and their attendant stress. 

The book closes with tributes to three pio- 
neering social scientists, Harriet Martineau, 
Moisei Ostrogorski, and Robert Michels, all 
comparativists. To assess their worth is difficult; 
their scholarship is in the style, subject matter, 
and broad scope of Lipset. Judgment becomes 
the more dificult when one reads in this final 
section that “as Plato noted, and Harriet 
Martineau testified, democratic man is deeply 
imbued with the desire to accommodate to 
others, which results in kindness and gen2rosity 
in personal relationships and in a reluctance to 
offend” (p. 352). These words may be applicable 
to book reviewers, but I do.not think this is a 
strong book. Firstly, the contents neither fairly 
represent nor systematically present the author’s 
thinking. (For example, the first five chapters 
were all originally published in the period 1965- 
1968, while six of the seven last chapters were 
Originally published in 1964 or earlier.) 
Secondly, and following from the abave, the 
chapters lack a solid integrative framework; 
neither title nor part labels provide a defensi- 
ble theme. Thirdly, given the prior publication 
of the material, the price is too high. 


Party Systems, Party Organizations, and the 
Politics of the New Masses/Parteiensysteme, 
Parteiorganisationen und die Neuen Poli- 
tischen Bewegungen, edited by OTTO STAM- 
MER, Berlin, Germany: Institut fiir politische 
Wissenschaft an der Freien Universitit Berlin, 
1968. 487 pp. Paperbound. No price indicated. 


ARMAND L. Mauss 
Washington State Umversity 


This is a very important collection, for the 
reason that it helps to fill the large lacuna that 
exists in comparative political sociology (es- 
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pecielly. in the English language). Compiled by 
the Committee on Political Sociolegy of the In- 
ternational Sociological Association, it consists 
of trenty-one papers presented at the January 
1968 meetings of the Political Sociology Section 
of the ISA in Berlin, plus a Foreword by the 
editar, Otto Stammer, a Preface by Seymour 
Martin Lipset and Stein Rokkan (officers of the 
CPS), and a summary discussion by Hans- 
Helmut Lenke. Half the contributors are from 
Germany (Nils Diederich, Jiirgen Dittberner, 
Dietrich Herzog, Harold Hurwitz, Peter C 
Ludz, Armin Meyer, Lenke, Stammer, Jiirgen 
Fijalkowski, Kurt L. Shell, and Rudolf Wilden- 
marn, all but the last two being affiliated with 
the Institut); four are from the United States 
(Lipset, Robert R. Alford, Richard Hamilton, 
and Philip Converse) ; and one each from Britain 
(Richard Rose), France (Mattei Dogan), Italy 
(Giovanni Sartori), Finland (Eriz Allardt), Nor- 
way (Rokkan), Holland (Hans Daudt), and 
Sweden (Bo Sarlvik). The papers are arranged 
in four sections: “Party Systems and Voter 
Alignment,” “The Sociology of the Mass Party,” 
“Ihe Comparative Analysis of Social Structure: 
Party Systems and Voting,” and “Student Poli- 
tics.” Though the papers deal in large part with 
th more populous countries, many smaller coun- 
tries are also well represented. Several of the pa- 
pers are in German, but English summaries are 
provided for most of them, The articles in the 
first and fourth sections are mainly of a theoreti- 
cal or historical-descriptive type, while those in 
the middle sections are almost entirely empirical 
and statistical. The work, whether empirical or 
theoretical, is soundly done throughout. A few of 
the European authors (e.g., Stammer and Rok- 
kan) are already known in the United States, 
tut for the most part this collection presents us 
with a baty needed opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with some fine new work by contem- 
porary European scholars. 

Of special theoretical interest is Rokkan’s pre- 
sentation of a comprehensive, macrocosmic typo- 
logical model of the development of mass politics 
in the smaller countries, Among the primarily 
empirical pieces, special mention should be made 
of Dogan’s analysis of a large body of French 
data assessing the relative importance of religion, 
SES, and region in voting behavior. Lipset’s 
article in the final section ee valuable summary 
and discussion of a large collection of papers 
presented at the San Juan (Puerto Rico) Inter- 
national Conference on Students and Politics in 
July 1967 and not readily available to us. To be 
sure, some of the papers are more valuable than 
others, but none of them can be considered in- 
consequential or poorly done. A few are unnec- 
essarily long and tedious. One of these, Richard 
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Rose’s article on voter alignments in Britain, is 
some 70 pages long and should probably have 
been issued as a book in its own right. Though 
the work as a whole has relevance, the reader 
has the feeling that he is learning more about 
the subject than he wants to know. Several other 
papers (e.g., Rokkan’s) would be improved by 
condensation. For those who read German, 
Lenke’s concluding summation is interesting, 
though it cannot be considered a summary in 
the usual sense, since it focuses exclusively on 
the few themes which Lenke himself found 
particularly noteworthy. As a short essay in its 
own right, it is well done. 

One of the main contributions of the collec- 
tion is the frequent questioning and criticism of 
some of the traditional truisms of political soci- 
ology. In particular, I found it refreshingly free 
of Marxist assumptions about the salience of 
class cleavages and materia] interests. One ex- 
ample, but by no means the only one, is Sartori’s 
opening critique on the usual conceptualizations 
of the causal relations between “class interest” 
and “class support.” His well-reasoned paper 
makes a good case for the proposition that the 
organizational expression of class interest may 
well be itself a creator of class interest rather 
than a function thereof. Rose’s evidence that 
partisan occupancy of office is not ipso facto 
proof of party control is also a good example of 
a truism tested and found wanting. Wildenmann 
teaches us that the strength of party identifica- 
tion is of doubtful importance as a determinant 
of political behavior. WE 

Many of the papers are of course on Ger- 
many, and among these a recurring theme is the 
great difference between the “democratic” tra- 
ditions of Germany and the “democratic” tradi- 
tions in the English-speaking countries. It would 
seem that’ German traditions legitimize, to a 
much greater degree than those of other coun- 
tries, a fairly authoritarian role for the parties, 
and particularly the party leaders. Diederich and 
Dittberner are among those who emphasize the 
great prominence (indeed, the near-exclusive- 
ness) of German parties as the vehicles for 
grass-roots political expression. The concluding 
section on student politics is also dominated by 
articles on German students (except, of course, 
for Lipset’s article), and they leave one with 
the feeling of having really learned something 
about the student movement in Germany. Com- 
parable treatments of student movements in 
France, Italy, and elsewhere are lacking. At 
least one of the articles on German students 
(Fijalkowski’s) provided a nice “balance” to 
Lipset’s call for a strict Weberian scientific de- 
tachment in the sociological student of politics, 


Another important contribution of this col- 


lection is its tendency to work within the ga 
that so often exists between the macrocosmi 
world of structural political sociology and th 
microcosmic realm of voter behavior. Die 
derich and Meyer, for example, gave only two o 
the several papers dealing with the “midd! 
realm” of party activity and behavior. Thi 
theme, also stressed in Lenke’s short concludin 
piece, is all too often overlooked in political sc 
clology. The party itself can have an immens 
independent and intervening effect on the rela 
tion between structural variables and individu: 
political behavior, as Rose’s papers make espe 
cially clear. 

The comparative dominance of papers on Ge! 
many in this collection is perhaps inevitable 
given the composition and location of the 196 
conference. The reader should not, however, b 
left to think that there are not also many ir 
teresting and useful articles on other countrie 
However appreciative we might all be to Amer. 
can scholars like Lipset and Bendix, for havin 
pioneered in the field of comparative politics 
sociology, it is high time we Were exposed t 
more of the kind of European work presente 
in this volume. 


Students and Politics in Developing Nation 
edited by Donato K. EMMERSON. New York 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. 444 pp. $9.50. 


MARSHALL W, MEYER 
Cornel University 


Students and Politics in Developing Nation. 
like most books that explore the attitudes an 
political behavior of students, is a collectio 
of essays. Eleven countries are covered. Te 
of them—Algeria, the Congo, Ghana, mainlan 
China, Indonesia, South Vietnam, Brazil, Chil 
Cuba, and Venezuela—are very much in th 
process of “developing.” The eleventh—Sout 
Africa—is of. more than passing interest be 
cause it illustrates the near impotence of stv 
dent organizations when the government is ir 
tent on repressing them. Most of the essay 
are written as political histories of studer 
movements and tend to be more descriptiv 
than analytical. This approach reflects the ir 
terests of the contributors. Eight are politicz 
scientists, four are historians, and only two ar 
sociologists, as far as I can tell (some of th 
chapters are co-authored). It also reflects 
dearth of basic knowledge about student move 
ments. Clearly, cosmic generalizations are ir 
appropriate when the facts aren’t even know! 
But this volume presents so much factual mate 
rial—which is its special virtue—that som 
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TABLE 1: LEVEL or UNREST BY CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS AND UNIVERSITIES 
Conditions Conditions 
associated with associated with 
Biographic characteristics little unrest much unrest 
Sex: Women Men 

Religiosity: More religious Less religious 
Residence: At home Away from home 
x Field of study: Sciences, engineering Humanities, social 


(“sole-specific’’) 


University characteristics 


sciences 
(“role-diffuse”) 


Location: Rural, small city Urban, especially 
capital cty 

Secular/Religious Religious 

affiliation: affiliation Secular 

Elite/Mass university ) 

system: Elite Mass 

Rate of failure: Low High 

Rate of educated 

unemployment: Low High 


tentative hypotheses about the sources of stu- 
dent unrest ought to be advanced. 

Special attention must be paid to the editor’s 
contribution to a book like this one. Emmerson 
very wisely chose to write a one-page Foreword 
and a substantial concluding essay in which he 
attempts to derive general principles from 
material presented in earlier chapters and other 
research on students. Table 1 summarizes his 
summary of variables that seem to be associ- 
ated with a level of student unrest. It should 
be noted, again, that this is based on informa- 
tion about a number of countries. Variables not 
listed here were either unrelated to unrest or 
were inconsistently related. For instance, the 
correlation between social class and activism 
is unclear. In many underdeveloped nations, 
lower-class students spearhead the student re- 
volt, while the opposite seems to be true in the 
U.S. and Europe. Bruce Larkin’s essay on China, 
to me the most fascinating in the book, notes the 
egalitarian strain in the 1966-1967 Great Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution. “Attacks on narrow 
academic criteria and elitist definitions of com- 
petence flourished, and the Red Guards drew 
- heavily from those of worker and peasant back- 
grounds who stood to be disadvantaged by de- 
mands for performance” (p. 157). Citing survey 
data from 1936, Larkin shows that radicalism 
among lower-class students was nothing new in 
China, 

What does Emmerson say about these appar- 
ent findings? “Student political activity has no 
single cause and no single predictable effect” 
(p. 415). Period. I wish he had said more, for 
the facts would seem to raise questions about 
some widely discussed theories of student un- 


rest. The Parsons-Eisenstadt-Flecks model, for 
instance, posits that a rapid pace of development 
or social change introduces uncertainties into 
the lives of young people, a situetion that makes 
them restive. Emmerson’s book shows phenom- 
enel differences in rates of activism among coun- 
tries that are developing at = rapid clip. If 
anything, the pace of change is quickest in sub- 
Senaran Africa, and it is there that one finds 
the least unrest. Jean-Claude Willame’s descrip- 
ticn of Congolese politics leaves one with the 
impression that the student movement is weak 
apd ununited. Students occasionally want to be 
hzard by or even penetrate the larger society, 
but they can rarely mobilize for action. The 
Ezikson model points to prolonged (or per- 
petual) adolescence as a source of activism. 
This would lead us to expect a correlation be- 
tween youthfulness and unrest. The evidence in- 
dcates that politicized students are no younger, 
end perhaps older, than their zomplacent coun- 
terparts. The median age of student leaders 
at the Caracas Central University is about 23— 
a year older than the whole student body— 
according to William Hamilton’s data on Vene- 
zuela. What about the Lipset hypothesis that 
political activism among students has its roots 
in political events in society? Here the evidence 
is unclear. Only one of the variables listed in 
Table 1, location in capital city, suggests that 
the source of unrest is in politics. At the same 
time, one cannot overlook the fact that most 
(but not all) student unrest takes the form of 
political activism. This occurs because, 2s Myron 
Glazer notes in his essay on Chile, 


the quality and amount of student political in- 
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volvement seem to reflect the responsiveness of 
political institutions and the strength of various 
groups, representing major interests. The more 
rigid the institutions and the weaker the estab- 
lished interest groups, the greater the students’ 
political involvement. Students as a political 
force can be most effective in crisis situations. 
When political institutions fail or a vacuum in 
public leadership occurs, student leaders may 
suddenly find themselves enfoying national prom- 
inence and a real opportunity to influence the 
course of events (p. 309). 


Students rush in to fill political vacuums, as it 
were. But why students and not other people? 

The answer, I believe, must be sought in the 
conditions of studenthood and in institutional 
characteristics of colleges and universities. Table 
‘1 suggests that unrest is most likely where stu- 
dents are least integrated into cohesive groups 
or interpersonal networks (cr, to use Durkheim’s 
term, where there is the most egoism). Lack of 
religious belief, residence away from family, 
urban location, study in areas which do not pre- 
pare one for a career, a high probability of fail- 
ure, and little likelthood of attaining a job ap- 
propriate for one’s qualifications are indeed 
sources of frustration, but they are also signs 
of malintegration. To put it another way, the 
conditions that contribute most to unrest are 
those that most disrupt students’ lives. Unrest 
can be interpreted as an “emotion-leader’” re- 
action to these circumstances, but it can also be 
seen as an attempt by students to bring some 
order and meaning to their existence. 

Let me sum up my view of Students and Poli- 
tics in Developing Nations. Most of its essays 
are descriptive, perhaps a bit dry, and possibly 
of interest only to area specialists and sociolo- 
gists who have more than a general concern with 
student movements. Emmerson’s concluding 
chapter is a good attempt at synthesizing the 
material that came before it and is very interest- 
ing as far as it goes. I only wish that he had 
been more expansive in his interpretation and 
less reluctant to form generalizations—which, 
right or wrong, would have been useful as guides 
to future research. 


The Responsible Electorate: Retionality in Pres- 
idential Voting, 1936-1960, by V. O. KEY, JR., 
with the assistance of MILTON C CUMMINGS, 
Je. New York: Vintage Books, 1968. 158 pp. 
Paperbound. $1.65. 


GERTRUDE JAEGER SELZNICK 
University of California, Berkeley 


This posthumous work, published in 1966 and 
now available in paperback, is already part of the 
literature on voting; it hardly needs to be called 
to the attention of sociologists interested in the 
course of national elections since the New Deal. 
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Heavily descriptive and empirical, it is espe- 
cially valuable for its data on switchers in presi- 
dential elections—those who in any one year 
report they are voting for a party different from 
the one they chose four years earlier. Figures on 
standpatters and new voters are also sometimes 
presented, the latter being those who for what- 
ever reason—including youth—failed to vote 
in the previous election. 

The data are set in a frankly polemical con- 
text. In this book (his last), Key is protesting ` 
what he believes to be the main implication of 
existing electoral studies, namely, that voting 
is a non-rational, even irrational, process. One 
of his complaints is that sample surveys make it 
appear that people merely “vote their pocket- 
books” or other narrow interests. Another is 
that voters are made to look like “manageable 
fools” easily ‘moved by subconscious urges trig- 
gered by devilishly skillful propagandists,” Both 
complaints (not so obviously compatible, by the 
way, as Key assumes them to be) are brought 
together in the following passage: “The new 
analyses of electoral behavior . . . can be added 
up to a conception of voting not as a civic de- 
cision but as an almost purely deterministic act. 
Given knowledge of certain characteristics of a 
voter—his occupation, his residence, his religion, 
his national origin . . . one can predict with a 
high probability the direction of his vote. The 
actions of persons are made to appear to be 
only predictable and automatic responses to 
campaign stimuli” (p. 5). 

To counteract the tendency to make cynical 
inferences from the usual bivariate relations ` 
reported in electoral studies, Key presents his 
own bivariate breakdowns for switchers. He does 
so in the hope of showing that the electorate is 
not entirely “straightjacketed by social deter- 
minants” but is also “moved by concern about 

. questions of public policy, of governmental 


: performance, and of executive personality” (pp. 


7-8). Not unexpectedly, his tables repeatedly 
show that, on any single issue, larger proportions 
of party switchers agree with ‘the party they are 
switching to than with the party they are at 
least temporarily abandoning. Stated another 
way, the distribution of policy views on single 
issues among party switchers (D-R’s and 
R-D’s) tends to resemble that among stand- 
patters (R-R’s and D-D’s). One may wonder 
why Key looked to the party switcher to support 
his “hypothesis that voters, or at least many of 
them, are sensible persons who vote in a manner 
calculated to nudge public affairs in the direction 
they judge desirable” (p. 63). The more routine 
fact—that consistent Republicans and Demo- 
crats tend to differ in their policy views——would 
have served just as well to support Key’s rather 
routine “hypothesis.” But Key has a third com- 
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plaint not emphasized until the book is well 
' along. This is his dissatisfaction with the stan- 
dard view of the independent, party-switching 
voter as the “least admirable” segment of the 
electorate and the corollary thesis that our na- 
tional elections are decided by precisely the least 
stable elements of the population—those who, 
as Key puts it in another context, react in ran- 
dom fashion to the winds of the campaign. Key 
agrees that his party switcher may not be the 
self-defined independent voter about whom so 
little good has been said. But he is concerned to 
show that those who report party-switching do 
have convictions and that these are no less con- 
sonant with their electoral decision than thoze of 
the standpatter. 

. Although only Chapters 1 and 2 were labeled 
“final draft” at the time of his death, they in- 
dicate that Key himself was responsible for the 
journalistic style of the book as well as its sim- 
plistic approach to data. Key’s polemical aims, 
while admirable, are poorly served by his per- 
sistent failure to explicate the concept of ra- 
tionality (a concept with many legitimate but 
frequently conflicting meanings), by his capitu- 
lation to the misguided belief that social deter- 
minism and rationality are contradictory notions, 
and by his apparent inability to go beyond, or 
perhaps see beyond, the standard bivariate 
tables of the usual election analysis, Whet Key 
apparently fails to recognize is that he is en- 
gaging in the same kind of uncontrolled in- 
ference against which he is complaining, or ought 
to be complaining. For what is at issue is less 
the data on voting and its correlates than what 
js erroneously made of them. A four-fold table 
states a relation and very little else: it certainly 
does not imply its own explanation. Unless it is 
made fhe occasion for further inquiry and test- 
ing, the logical status of a correlation is roughly 
equivalent to that of a projective test: it can 
evoke a range of explanations depending on the 
observer, but by itself it has no demonstrative 
value. That occupation is correlated with vote 
constitutes no grounds at all for inferring (as a 
fact) that people vote their pocketbooks, and 
it would have been sufficient for Key’s polemical 
purposes to point this out. By the same token, 
however, his own evidence that opinions on 
public policy correlate with vote in no way con- 
stitutes grounds for inferring that people vote 
their convictions. The logic behind this is simple 
and familiar. If occupation is correlated with 
opinion on public policy, then occupation may 
be correlated with vote precisely because people 
are voting their political convictions. By the 
same token, conviction may be correlated with 
vote only because it is correlated with pocket- 
book interests. In any case, social srience re- 
search should long have passed the stage of 
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asking either-cr questions or relying on bivari- 
ate relations, A bivariate relation should initiate, 
not terminate. inquiry; and all our questions 
should be framed in at least implicity quantita- 
tive terms: T? what extent do people vote 
their pocketbooks, to what extent do they vote 
thei- political convictions, to wkat extent are 
they able to do both? 


Measures of Political Attitudes, by Joun P. 
Rosinsan, Jerrotp G. Rusk. and KENDRA 
E Heap, Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of 
Michigan Irstitute for Social Research, 1968. 
712 pp. Clothbound, $12.00. Paperbound, 
$5.00. 


GARY M. MARANELL 
University of Kansas 


Behavioral scientists seem to have strong 
propensities toward developing new and dif- 
fezont attitude scales for each new study. The 
tendency to proliferate attitude scales, guided 
by the banner “for each his own,” seems to be 
a well-recognized pattern—at any rate, a number 
of writers have complained about it. This per- 
spective is altered somewhat for those who have 
published atzitude scales in their own research, 
for they frecuently receive requests for informa- 
tion about their scales, They discover that other 
researchers do employ their sceles and even oc- 
casionally report to them the results obtained. 
Even so, the problem of proliferating scales 
continues, and the question why may well be 
esked. It seems obvious that the major factor 
impeding the use of a previously developed scale 
is knowing about it, securing data regarding its 
raliability, methods of construction, item anal- 
yses results, etc. Apparently the writing style 
required for journal articles makes it difficult 
to secure enough data to gain confidence in the 
scale. To acquire this information it is often 
necessary to resort to persoral communication 
with the person who developed the scale. Hope- 
jully, with the publication of volumes like the 
one being reviewed here, the requisite informa- 
tion may be secured from more generally avail- 
able sources. 

The current volume is only the most recent of 
several that have attempted t> inform reseachers 
about available scales and measures. Some of 
the predecessors of this volume are D. Miller’s 
Handbock of Research Destzn and Soctal Mea- 
surement; Shaw and Wright’s Scales for the 
Measurement of Attitudes; and Bonjean, Hill, 
and McLemore’s Soctologica! Measurement, The 
present volume is the most recent, the most 
specialized, the most detailed, and, within an 
expressed range of specialization, the most in- 
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clusive, All these features make it the best of 
the group. But then it is precisely in a book of 
this type that we should find the most recent 
to be the best. 

The present volume contains 95 scales of poli- 
tical attitudes divided and classified into general 
categories. For example, the authors included 17 
scales of Liberalism-Conservatism, 13 scales 
of Racial and Ethnic Attitudes, 11 scales of Hos- 
tility-Related National Attitudes, and 7 scales 
of Political Participation. Other areas (all with 
several scales) include Attitudes Toward Gov- 
ernment Policies, Attitudes Toward Interna- 
tional Affairs, Community Based Political Atti- 
tudes, Indices of Political Information, Attitudes 
Toward the Political Process, and Scales Mea- 
suring Democratic Principles. The numerous 
scales in each section are presented in the order 
of their probable future research utility and the 
extent to which they meet certain standards 
that the authors suggest are reasonable. 

Besides this rather impressive array of scales, 
the presentation of standards of evaluation in- 
creases the usefulness of this volume. In ad- 
dition to the presentation of items, descriptions 
of the scales, identification of the vairables, sys- 
tematic reporting of the relizbility/homogeneity 
and validity of the scales and items, descriptions 
of the samples studied, and discussions of the 
administration time and methods, the authors 
have also provided a description of previous re- 
search results and the published location of the 
scale, Furthermore, the authors have attempted 
to point out those instances in which the scale 
developer used restricted samples, used items 
that were too complicated, sarmpled inadequately 
the relevant totality of attitudes and behaviors, 
failed to guard against response set, or failed to 
item-analyze the scales prior to further analysis. 
One of the distinct advantages of this book is 
that the authors have attempted to identify 
weaknesses when they are present in the scales 
presented. 

In addition to all this, the volume provides a 
brief but useful description of procedures which 
subsequent scale builders might employ, and 
lists attitude questions used in Survey Research 
Center election studies since 1952. There are 
also complete tables of contents of the Miller, 
Shaw-Wright, and Bonjean-Hil!l-McLemore vol- 
umes mentioned above, and an historical sum- 
mary of public opinion on domestic and in- 
ternational political issues prepared by Alfred 
Hero. The last-mentioned item seems rela- 
tively gratuitous to me, but others who will value 
the book for other reasons, may well find this 
among its most useful and enjoyable sections. 

Will a sociologist, social psychologist, or poli- 
tical scientist be satisfied with this volume? I 
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believe most research-oriented behavioral scien- 
tists will be, since within its particular domain 
it provides almost everything that is available. 
There are few requirements it would not 
satisfy. The volume contains a number of typo- 
graphical and editorial errors, not all of which 
are included on the errata sheet, but this cannot 
detract greatly from its general richness and 
easily recognized value. J am certain that those 
who will use this volume will also anticipate 
subsequent volumes in the series. 


Rights in Conflict: Convention Week in Chi- 
cago, August 25-29, 1968, directed by DANIEL 
WALKER. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1968. 362 pp. $5.95. 


WILLIAM SPINRAD 
Adelphi University 


This documented report of the events in 
Chicago during the Democratic National Con- 
vention, as submitted to the National Commis- 
sion on the Cause and Prevention of Violence, 
was completed in November, 1968. What it de- 
scribes has by this time been subjected to wide- ` 
spread scrutiny and controversy, including the 
long trial of some of the participants in a Fed- 
eral Court. Nevertheless, it is still worthwhile 
to examine the copious material included. 

It is almost entirely an effort at precise de- 
scription, with little analysis attempted. The 
author and the investigators apparently strove 
to be as comprehensive and unbiased as pos- 
sible. They seemed to search for all available 
evidence and claims, but they specifically 
labeled the type of source, including those with 
contrasting viewpoints of specific events, and, 
whenever possible, tried to evaluate their 
credence. 

That the total picture is horrendous requires 
no elaboration at this point. What emerges from 
the report is an assessment of blame in which 
no side is innocent and all are victims. The 
organizers of the demonstrations were bent on 
some dramatic confrontation that would pub- 
licize their cause. By intention, most had no 
deliberate plan of action rationally calculated 
to produce any foreseeable set of concrete 
results, for such a vista was, as is typical of 
so many contemporary protest actions, alien to 
their perspectives. In fact, several of them 
stated that the “open-ended” nature of likely ac- 
tions, the style of “doing one’s own thing,” would 
produce the kind of chaotic disruption that 
would make their messages much more forceful. 
The public officials, especially those associated 
with law enforcement, were diffusely appre- 
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hensive and anxious about any possible even.u- 
alities. One result was the set of restrictirns 
placed on the demonstrators, such as the refrsal 
to permit them to stay in the parks overnizht 
or to have any meetings around the Convencon 
Amphitheatre. If the leaders on both ses 
were so “non-rational,” even irrational, in Cor 
orientations, the behavior of many of the 
participations was unrelated to any definLive 
purposes. 

The countless incidents depicted added_ up 
to a mass violent version of the Theatre of the 
Absurd on the city streets. Compared to the 
typical mass street political confrontations re- 
corded in history, much of the action was ran- 
dom and capricious. The usual glib interp eta- 
tion of such phenomena in terms of psachic 
needs is, in this instance, quite apt. To lake 
some of the extreme examples, demonstr.tors 
threw bags of excrement at police, assaalted 
those that were “friendly,” commented oz the 
sexual lives of the officer’s wives. Polic=men 
attacked pedestrians who were not involv=d in 
the demonstrations, swung their night-:ticks 
at anyone within reach, drove vehicles at CGdes- 
trians. One National Guard officer became so 
- frantic that he would not permit some cf his 
men to receive Holy Communion from an Epis- 
copal Bishop on the street. A common carion 
call, on both sides, was “kill, kill” (It is re- 
markable that no one was actually murdéred.) 
. The “Walker Report” furnishes an untsually 
excellent source of data about a very œntro- 
- versial series of events. It should spur social 
scientists to attempts at probing and syst-matic 
analysis. What happened in Chicago in t-e late 
1960’s is not simplictically explainable by neo- 
culturological truisms about “patterns of Amer- 
ican violence,” nor by universalistic applications 
of concepts about “mob behavior.” Tke pas- 
sionate mutual hostility reflected a “cSsh of 
legitimacies,” a fervent belief in the ftrinsic 
moral rightness of one’s own side and zhe in- 
herent and indefensable evil of opponems. The 
prevalent style of contemporary Americen radi- 
calism, with its conscious emphasis on personal 
psychic fullfillment, contributed to the “un- 
structured” nature of violence and verba abuse. 
In other words, the commonplace obs=rvation 
that it was all a reflection of the times, shat this 
particular types of serious social disruption 
flows from historically unique conditiors, is the 
beginning point for any cogent insight. G course 
many social scientists have recently devoted 
themselves to such subjects, but this started 
after the fact. What struck me was "hat the 
dramatic and significant public happ=nings in 
the nation’s second largest city, as necrated in 
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the Report, were so completely alien to the 
portrayal of American society recently so dom- 
inant in social scientific literature. Whatever 
else it contributes, the Report could thus make 
the fraternity of scholars realize that they have 
somehow been very remiss. 


The Urban Guerrilla, by MARTIN OPPENHEIMER, 
Chicago, Ill.: Quadrangle Books, 1969. 188 pp. 
Clothbound, $5.50. Paperbound, $2.65. 


BUTLER A. JONES 
Cleveland State University 


“This book,” says the author, “was conceived 
several days after the assassination of Reverend 
Martin Luther King, Jr., [and] the actual text 
was begun on June 6, 1968, the day that Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy died of an assassin’s bullet.” 
It is probable that tke two events profoundly 
disturbed the author and that tbe circumstances 
of the book’s birth occasioned its generally pes- 
stmistic tone. Having become coavinced that the 
Civil Rights Movemert of the 1960’s is dead and 
thet the presently visible roads (defined here 
as repressior, integrationist reform, and black 
power) to racial peace are but efforts “to man- 
ag2 an increasingly oppressive situation without 
basically altering the status qua,” Professor Op- 
penheimer sees revolution as the only viable 
alternative. He dismisses as irrelevant the ques- 
tion of whetner the conditions recessary to revo- 
lution are now present. They 2xist potentially! 
Tuerefore the pertinent questions have to do 
with “the processes of revolution in an urban 
society, including its prerequisites, its organiza- 
tional forms, its problems and tactics, and its 
possible ouzcomes.” Nonetheless, the author is 
not prepared to follow his own logic of rele- 
vancy, for he considers it especially “important 
to examine the problems of revolution in a pre- 
rtature (his emphasis) situation... .” Avowedly 
historical and sociological, Oppenheimer’s analy- 
cis is also suffused with his own brand of science- 
fiction. A major theme in the historical analysis 
is the distinction between rural (Oe, present- 
based or supported) rebellions and uprisings, 
and urban (e, worker-based or supported) in- 
surrections, As the author reads history, a re- 
peated outcome of rural rebellions is the crea- 
tion or elevation to power of a new ruling elite 
(Djilas’ New Class) supported by the country- 
side and usually in opposition to the aspirations 
of the urban lumpenproleteriat. It is this alli- 
ance between the countryside and the ruling 
bureaucracy as a class that is largely responsible 
for the failure of urban revolts. 
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The framework of the author’s sociological 
analysis is made most explicit in the first three 
chapters. In Chapter 1 (“Collective Behavior”) 
Oppenheimer develops his typology of violent 
protest movements. Basically he identifies four 
such types; but since each has its counterpart 
in the rural and urban setting, there results a 
subtotal of eight: social handitry (rural) and 
gangsterism (urban); peasant uprisings (rural) 
and riots (urban); guerrilla bands (rural) and 
terrorism (urban); liberation army (rural) and 
rebellion (urban). Factors governing the emer- 
gence of each are discussed in terms of Smelser’s 
general notion of structural strains. From his 
examination of “The Limits of Revolution” 
(Chapter 3), Oppenheimer concludes that vio- 
lent revolutions are historically self-defeating 
forms of protest, since no way has yet been 
found to build into them a democratic mecha- 
nism for maintaining popular control over the 
newly established structure. 

In Chapters 4 (“Paramilitary Activities in 
Urban Areas”) and 5 (“The Black Guerrilla”) 
Oppenheimer lets his imagination go as he out- 
lines the organization, objectives, and end re- 
sults of a terrorist movement in the city. Partic- 
ularly chilling is his scenario of events following 
armed conflict between the Black Liberation 
Front and the forces of political control. In 
Chapter 6 (“The Non Violent Revolution’) 
Oppenheimer reveals his own bias and commit- 
` ment. Here he argues in essence that the ultimate 
advantage is always on the side of those who 
-eschew violent means and rely instead upon 
persuasion, intellectual infiltration, and civil dis- 
obedience. Further, he believes that practical 
considerations of numbers, power potential, and 
majority commitment to the present system dic- 
tate the adoption of this tactic; nor is he in the 
least optimistic about any foreseeable funda- 
mental alterations in the system. 

The professional sociologist will find much in 
Oppenheimer’s discussion with.which to take 
serious issue. Chief among its shortcomings are 
his failure (1) to distinguish clearly among the 
kinds of structural strains conducive to protest 
(violent and nonviolent), (2) to allow for changes 
in the rewards system, and (3) to give suf- 
ficient weight to the factor of ambivalence in at- 
tachment to the value system by (a) those who 
may feel inadequately rewarded (or in the abso- 
lute extreme, totally unrewarded) as well as (b) 
those who feel the system to be adequately re- 
warding. Yet it would be a grevious error for 
the sociological community to ignore the issues 
raised here. For the specialists in race relations, 
social change, and collective behavior the book 
is required reading. 
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The Moynihan Report and the Politics of Con- 
troversy, by Lez RAINWATER and WILLIAM L. 
Yancey. Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 
1967. 493 pp. Paperbound. $3.95. - ` 


Mark A CHESLER 
University of Michigan 


This volume by Rainwater and Yancey is a 
classic documentation of several vital issues rele- 
vant to American race relations and the social 
science profession. It is a unique and eminently 
useful compendium of some advanced interpre- 
tations of the position and role of the Negro- 
American family. Articles in the book examine 
the current position of the family in reference to 
our society’s social, racial, and economic history 
and development. Moreover, it presents a series 
of provocative commentaries on the nature of 
American politics with regard to race relations. 
In both respects, this book teaches us less about 
the realities of black life in America than about 
white response to racial matters. The authors 
also focus constantly upon the relations between 
white governmental and press elites and white 
social scientists, 

This volume brings together under one cover 
The Moynihan Report, The Negro Family: The 
Case for National Action, and 22 different sum- 
maries, critiques, supportive statements, and 
other reactions to it. The original Moynihan Re- 
port. is, of course, a policy-oriented interpreta- 
tion of some of the facts of Negro family life at 
mid-century. It was written for a policy-con-’ 
scious audience and necessarily took liberties both 
with fact and with alternative interpretations of 
scholarly and factual material. Its primary pur- 
pose was to dramatize an aspect of American 
racism in order to present a particular case for 
“national action.” The Rainwater and Yancey 
volume helps place the Report in its proper 
perspective by asking us to understand its par- 
ticular foibles and fables in the context of such 
social purpose. Thus scholarly, civil rights, gov- 
ernment, white establishment, and other partisan 
audiences have different quarrels with the Moy- 
nihan Report from their respective methodologi- 
cal, substantive, or ideological biases. The col- 
lection of these different perspectives, all tuned 
to differential analyses of and reactions to the 
Moynihan Report, is a distinct public service. 
All too often commentary on important public 
and scholarly documents fails to contribute to 
lasting dialogue and enrichment of the work. 
This volume prevents such items from falling 
between the cracks of time and energy. Through 
reprinting public articles and reporting private 
conversations, Rainwater and Yancey provide 
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extraordinary detail on the development of this 
policy report. It becomes, then, an impressive 
case study of an issue, a policy process spurred 
by social science concerns. 

A number of inferences can be drawn about 
public policy formation, given the different view- 
points expressed throughout the volume. Partic- 
ularly now that scholars increasingly aid in the 
publication of other reports on urban disorders, 
on race and intelligence or achievement on the 
war in Vietnam, and on the ABM and pollution 
debates, there is growing concern about the 
pressure on social scientists to conceal, or dis- 
cover without cause, findings that are in the in- 
terest of one or another policy-making or aczivist 
groups. The Moynihan Report itself is guilty of 
distorting or simplifying complex facts in the 
name of drama. The scholar’s distortion may be 
in turn multiplied by misuse on the part of 
partisan press and political structures. In both 
parties’ hands, Moynihan’s overemphasis an the 
destructive potential of current black family 
structures easily led to conclusions about rem- 
pant moral degeneration among blacks and the 
priority need for Negro self-help programs. 
Clearly these are convenient distortions for 
white scholars, press, or politicians to make 
about black cultural patterns and the need for 
structural change in the American society. 

An added danger is that such distortion, by 
design or accident, encourages other social sci- 
entists to resist, reject, and disparage scholarly 
work in policy relevant areas. The public’s need 
for such work, as well as our own ethics about 
science, cause us concern about the number of 
scholars who do not treat the public weal as an 
appropriate focus for their work. Complex issues 
and pressures on social scientists, who are or 
should be oriented to public policy, are dealt 
with insubstantially throughout the volume. This 
is probably the book’s major failing as a lasting 
contribution to our profession. Although some 
relevant principles are brought out, there is in- 
sufficient concern for their roots or their applica- 
tions beyond this case study. It is quite inap- 
propriate to deal with the issue solely ad omi- 
num by typifying Moynihan as a social scientist 
about to be corrupted by the demands of a pub- 
lic policy role. Moynihan himself seems to be a 
politician per se who has access to the social sci- 
ence skills, colleagues, and jargon with which to 
buttress his public policy positions. This is not a 
pejorative; it simply represents the partisan use 
of sociology in defense of certain kinds of pub- 
lic policy. His dilemma is not the same es that 
of the scholar who seeks to make his findings 
relevant for public policy. It remains en impor- 
tant task to delve into the sociology of our pro- 
fession in ways that could illuminate sociologists’ 
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stances on the problems of policy-relevant sci- 
ence. Rainwater and Yancey’s insights suggest 
they have gathered specific and technical insights 
about these issues and could do this task well; 
we wish they now would take on that challenge 
in a straightforward manner. 

This is an especially useful and illuminating 
collection of public documents and private in- 
sights; it must be read by any student of race 
relations and of contemporary white response to 
policy suggestions in public and social welfare 
areas. 


E. Franklin Frazier on Race Relctions: Selected 
Writings, edited by G. FRANKLIN EDWARDS. 
Chicago, UI: The University of Chicago 
Fress, 1968. 331 pp. Clothbound, $13.50. Pa- 
ferbound, $3.95. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
Boston College 


G. Franklin Edwards has gathered in this com- 
pact volums a diversified selection of papers 
by the most productive American sociologist on 
the subject of race relations; he has also given 
a brief account of Frazier’s career. The 20 papers 
in the book are grouped under these headings: 
“Theoretical Perspectives,” “Race Relations,” 
“Urbanization and Social Change,” “The Negro 
Family,” “The Negro Middle Class,” and “The 
Negro and Desegregation.” The only important 
feature of Frazier’s work not apparent in these 
headings is nis comparison of multi-racial socie- 
ties in various parts of the world; the relevant 
papers are, however, well represented. A reader 
cannot fail to see how Frazier’s interest broad- 
ened and ceepened as he kept abreast of the 
great social and economic changes occurring in 
all the regions where large numbers of people 
af sub-Saharan African descent live: Africa it- 
self and the Western hemisphere. 

Although he wrote little about Great Britain, 
Frazier knew the situation well. He died just as 
race relations were becoming a large and acute 
problem there, in what had been the almost lily- 
white centar of the great colonizing power that 
had transported black Africans to far-away lands 
to work for Europeans in producing cash crops 
for the world market. The Portuguese discovered 
the Africans and called them Negroes. The 
English, borrowed the Portuguese name and 
started calling themselves white to point up 
what they hadn’t noticed before—their own lack 
of color. Lately, the Negro-Americans, good 
Anglo-Saxons that they are, insist on the right 
to choose their own name and have settled on a 
good Enzlish word, black. Both black and white 
have one letter toc many to be forceful epithets, 
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but at least there is a certain polarizing equality 
in having both races named in the same lan- 
guage. Frazier would certainly have commented 
on that. 

I am sorry Frazier is not here. He could see 
the problems of race relations coming home to 
roost on a modest scale in Britain, and on a 
much larger scale in our American cities, where 
plantation goods were manufactured, traded, and 
consumed. He would probably have continued 
to analyze racial relations, as he always did, a 
little more objectively than any of his colleagues, 
black or white. And if there was bite in his ap- 
parent detachment, on balance it would have 
continued to cut deeper into white flesh than 
into black. In his youth he had to run north to 
Chicago for his life because of public reaction 
to his article, “The Pathology of Race Preju- 
dice.” His Black Bourgeotse (30 years later) cut 
in the other direction but contained no comfort 
for white people. I shall be.interested to see 
how his work will be viewed by the leaders of 
current racial movements. Frazier, I predict, 
would have been the first to take a good look at 
these movements, and would have remained as 
understanding, as toughly honest, and as bitterly 
critical of racial prejudice and segregation as he 
was throughout his career. 

Frazier came to Chicago when Park had al- 
ready stimulated study of cities and of race rela- 
tions there. Charles S. Johnson had directed 
and published The Negro tn Chicago, the first 
sociological study of a major race riot. Other 
students, black and white, came to the depart- 
ment of sociology there to study race relations 
and were encouraged to go to the West Indies, 
to Brazil, and to Africa, as well as to remain at 
home to study racial questions. Of these many 
students Frazier stands out as the man who 
stuck to race as his thing and who combined 
intensive study of the family with a broader 
study of race relations wherever they occur. 
Frazier eventually wrote two classics: The Ne- 
gro in United States, which he dedicated to W. 
E. Burghhardt duBois and to Robert E. Park 
and Race and Culture Contacts in the Modern 
World. I trust that the papers Edwards has put 
together will lead many to read these classics. 


Soctal Research and the Desegregation of the 
U.S. Army: Two Original 1951 Field Reports, 
edited by Leo Bocart. Chicago, Hl.: Mark- 
ham Publishing Co., 1969. 393 pp. $7.95. 


STANFORD M. LYMAN 
University of Nevada 


Writings on the American Negro have mush- 
roomed in the past five years, There is a new 
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sociological interest in the plight of the black 
man, older historical works have been repub- 
lished, sociological classics are being revised, and 
journalistic and polemical pieces abound. -The 
new interest is as refreshing as it is necessary, 
but thus far it has produced few fresh ideas, 
clear insights, or promising solutions. The work 
under discussion is something of an anomaly. 
It consists of two research reports, “The Utiliza- 
tion of Negro Troops in Korea” and “The 
Utilization of Negro Troops in the United 
States,” written in 1951 as part of Project Clear, 
the research that gave scientific support to the 
desegregation of the United States Army at the 
time of the Korean War. A lengthy introduction 
by Bogart tells the story of Project Clear and 
attempts to show the timeliness of this report 
for America in 1969. The two reports are valu- 
able museum pieces of sociological research and 
interesting relics of an age now damned in some 
quarters as the age of “white liberalism” in social 
science. 

The conclusions of the reports are not too 
surprising, given that the research team was 
composed of social scientists who abhored segre- 
gation. In the Korean report, the researchers 
conclude that desegregation is successful; that 
officers seem more favorable to it than enlisted 
men; that Negro soldiers support integration 
whether they are in mixed or all-black units; 
that white enlisted men are divided in their esti- 
mates, but only a few appear to be strongly 
opposed to mixed units; and that there are no 
seriously unfavorable reports on race mixing and 
related matters. In the report on the use of 
Negro troops, a more cautious note is sounded, 
wide variation in practice is found, and the reali- 
ties of the Army’s race prejudice are revealed in 
such sentences as the following: “Neither of the 
two generals who understand DA policy to be 
one of segregation report any confidence in the 
caliber of all-Negro units.” Indeed the dislike, 
distrust, or disappointment with all-Negro units 
emerges as a factor favoring desegregation. 
Finally, desegregation is recommended as both 
wise and efficient. A footnote on the last page 
informs the reader that the last segregated Ne- 
gro unit disappeared from the Army on October 
31, 1954. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book 
is Professor Bogart’s Introduction. It is a per- 
sonal history of the human aspects and difficul- 
ties of research involving a bureaucratized and 
recalcitrant organization, the United States 
Army. It ranks with the autobiographical reports 
on community research edited by Vidich, Bens- 
man, and Stein, and the exposé of Project Came- 
lot by Irving Louis Horowitz. Sociologists in- 
terested in the exigencies of research during 
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combat, the relations between staff and line re- 
searchers, and the realities of government-con- 
tracted research and secrecy will be enlightened 
and delighted by Bogart’s discursive style and 
dry wit. 

In these days of black power and rising ethnic 
nationalism, it is important to reflect on a time 
and institution in which desegregation took 
place. Project Clear showed that desegregation 
in a recalcitrant institution can be achieved un- 
der authoritative direction that not only ccerces 
changes in behavior but also molds and bends 
opinions; that any grievance can be interpreted 
in racial terms when segregation and an ideology 
of racism prevail; that segregation creates and 
supports a small Negro elite which is threatened 
by desegregation; that rigid statuses like military 
officerships may protect the inept of any race, 
while a more open and merit-oriented order 
may create unanticipated segregation if opportu- 
nities are not equal; and that a “tipping” point 
-is a reality when whites feel threatened by a 
Negro “invasion.” 


Black Americans, by ALPHONSO PINKNEY. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. 226 
pp. Clothbound, $5.95. Paperbound, $2.95. 


Cyrus M, JoHNSON 
Guilford College 


According to its jacket, this moderate-sized 
= volume attempts the monumental task of trac- 
ing “the role of black people through the eras 
of slavery, the Civil War, the period of recon- 
struction, and the institutionalization of white 
supremacy.” It relates these formative factors 
to their effects on the characteristics of the black 
population, the development of the black com- 
munity, and the socio-economic status of black 
people. The major social institutions of the black 
community—family, politics, religion—are anal- 
yzed in detail. In addition, the many social 
problems that beset the community are exam- 
ined. The contributions of black people to Amer- 
ican society and the extent of their assimilation 
into the large society are systematically ex- 
plored. Finally, the contemporary black protest 
movement is evaluated, and projections of fu- 
ture developments are advanced. 

In reality, the book provides only a sound 
introduction to most of these areas. However, 
for those interested in further information, there 
are excellent bibliographies at the ends of each 
of the nine chapters. The first chapter, ‘‘Histori- 
cal Background,” gives a brief sketch of the 
period from the first permanent black residents 
in 1619 until about 1950. The most important 
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dem graphic figures are presented next. Chapter 
Three focuses on “The Black Community” and 
Chapter Four on “Socio-economic Status” (edu- 
cation, occupation, and income). Chapters Five, 
Six, and Seven deal with “Social Institutions” 
(the family, politics, and religion), “Social De- 
viarce” (crime and delinquency, mental illness, 
and drug addiction), and “Contributions to 
American Life” (in music, literature, the dance, 
and values). 

In Chapter Eight, “Assimilation into Ameri- 
can Society,” an effort is made to use the schema 
of the assimilation process, as developed by 
Milton Gordon, to assess the extent of assimila- 
tion of black Americans into the larger society. 
It is a worthwhile effort, but the section on 
strictural assimilation does noz seem to offer 
much. This may be due (1) to the fact that this 
“stage” in particular needs greater conceptual 
clarity, (2) to the brevity of the section, or (3) 
to the use cf somewhat outdated sources. 

In the final chapter, “The Present and the 
Future,” attention is given to the recent civil 
rights movements, to black pcwer, and to the 
future. Here we find a rather well-balanced ex- 
planation of black power, in which it is said that 
scme white liberals resigned from organizations 
and others withheld financial support as the 
black power concept grew. To this, it might be 
added that some whites were reportedly asked 
to withdraw. Also, although it is alleged that 
some supporters of black power reject the no- 
tion of forming coalitions with predominantly 
white organizations (whether liberal, labor, or 
religious), it might be added that others, such 
as Eldridge Cleaver and the Elack Panthers, do 
rot seem to reject such coalitions. The closing 
statement concerns granting Negroes equal 
status with whites: “Past experiences indicate 
that the prognosis is not favozable.” 

There is a great deal of information packed 
‘nto this book. Its main weakness is that it at- 
tempts to cover top large am area in too short 
a space, At times facts are presented in a series 
without the transitions necessary for a smooth 
flow of material. Sometimes there are contra- 
dictions. For instance, “Slaves .. . were required 
to practice the religion of their oppressors” (p. 
7) seems to contradict the assertion that 
“throughout much of the slavery era many slave- 
holders cpposed religious instructions for slaves” 
(p. 108). Another example is the statement 
that “the federal government assumed no re- 
sponsibility for assuring enforcement of Ne- 
groes’ declared constitutional rights” (p. 188), 
which immediately follows a section on the send-. 
ing of federal troops into Little Rock, Missis- 
sippi, and Alabama. It seems an error to imply 
(as is done on p. 212) that Malcolm X was 
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killed in an attempt to preserve white supremacy, 
as was the case with Medgar Evars and Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Finally, it is somewhat of a 
puzzle how the term “Negro” can be seen as hav- 
ing been “invented by white people to apply to 
black people in the United States” (p. xiii) when 
it seems to be derived from a similar term in 
French and Portuguese mieaning “black.” 

It is to be hoped that many people will read 
Black Americans, since it probably gives a 
broader coverage of the subject in fewer pages 
than any other work. It is to be hoped, however, 
that most readers will not be content with the 
level of knowledge gained here, but will use the 
bibliographies as guides to sources of greater 
depth. 


The Making of Black America: Essays in Negro 
Life and History, edited by AUGUST MEIER 
and ELtiott Rupwick. Volume I of The 
Black Community in Modern America. New 
ee Atheneum, 1969, 507 pp. Paperbound. 

3.95. 


JOSEPH SELDIN 
University of Pittsburgh 


This paperback reader is somewhat disap- 
pointing, at least from a sociological point of 
view. It contains readings organized into three 


sections. The first, entitled “The Foundation of ~ 


the Twentieth Century Black Community,” con- 
tains (1) articles by such authors as John Hope 
Franklin and Leslie Fishel, (2) the famous dis- 
cussion on Negro aggression by Hortense Pow- 
dermaker, and (3) articles by the editors and by 
others on the 19th and early 20th century “reali- 
ties of black life.” The ad hoc character, the 
once-over-lightly tendency, the extreme disperse- 
ness and irrelevancy of many selections, and the 
uneven quality of the entire book are most 
strongly evident in this first section. Nonethe- 
less, one can find beneath the dull prose an 
emerging picture of the perfidy and brutality of 
whites and the “surprising” strength, assertive- 
ness, and heroism——in idea and action—of a 
number of blacks against impossible odds. A not 
unpromising motif—but one that could have 
been far more effectively presented (if that in- 
deed was the purpose of the editors) by the in- 
clusion of literary and non-fictional materials 
with far greater “dramatic” impact. If such an 
“emotional” approach is to be rejected because 
of the “scholarly” nature of the volume, then 
one at least expects to find some scholarship. It 
must be said of the selections presented in Part 
I that for the most part they do not exhibit 
those high ideals of disciplined inquiry that 
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contribute to the growth of scientific explana- 


tion, a situation that tempts us to exclude them . 


as being “merely artistic.” 

Part I, “The Making of the Black Ghetto,” 
ig a considerably stronger section. It contains 
fewer articles, and several of these have little 
to do with ghettos. Included are Frazier’s rather 
patronizing “analysis” of the Garvey Movement; 
a “Marxian” critique by Ralph Bunche of the 
current (1930's) Civil Rights Movement; and 
articles by Robert Weaver, Charles Johnson, 
and others. Once again one is confronted by a 
lack of focus. This section holds together better 
and reads better than the first section simply 
because less coverage is attempted and because 
there is far more scholarly material in the lit- 
erature to choose from. However, the rules of 
inclusion remain mysterious, as they did in the 
first section, and anyone who has done reading 
in the area can pick his own candidates for sub- 
stitution or addition. ; 

The third section, the largest, is titled “The 
New Militancy and the Enduring Ghetto.” I 
believe the editors would want their volume 
judged mostly with reference to this last section. 
It includes recent works by Pettigrew on Negro 


protest and Rainwater on the black family ` 


(both these articles should be well known to 
sociologists), and selections by St. Clair Drake, 
Gary Marx, Thurgood Marshall, and Karl and 
Alma. Taeuber. Coverage is heaviest on voting 
(four articles) and black leadership, and light 
on such themes as school integration. The quality 
is uneven and the focus of the selections shifts 
awkwardly from detailed analysis of rather spe- 
cific empirical questions to broad impressionistic 
essays. Personally I would have preferred far 
more discussion of black separatist and militant 
organizations (there is notbing on Malcolm X, 
for example) and the use of portions of books 
rather than exclusive reliance on journal articles 
(a limitation of the entire volume). Despite all 
this, one occasionally gets a sense in this section 
of connection and development. These qualities 
are sorely lacking in the rest of the volume, 
The difficulties in creating a reader of this 
sort are immense. There are multiple audiences 
with very different needs and interests, and the 
editors have apparently attempted to develop 
a multi-purpose, non-specific, cheap (in price), 
limited (in pages) book to meet these require- 
ments. Probably such readers should not be at- 
tempted at all. Compounding these “structural” 
difficulties, the editors have selected much that 


‘ig trivial without writing interpretive essays (in 


any meaningful sense of that phrase) to intro- 
duce, connect, place in context, or develop what 
is to be ‘read (a telling omission in a reader of 
this kind). It is not clear to me whether I would 
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use any reader now available for a sociology 
course dealing with blacks, but it is clear that 
I would not use this one. Yet if one employs as 
a yardstick what is currently available, it is 
easy to throw up one’s hands and mutter “it’s 
alright, I guess, as these things go.” 


Racial and Ethnic Relations: Selected Readings, 
edited by BERNARD E. SEGAL. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1966. 492 pp. Paper- 
bound. $4.00. 


RILEY H PITTMAN 
Central Missouri State College 


Bernard Segal’s selected readings constitute a 
good cross section and range of materials ordered 
to give a sequential approach to theory, research, 
and views about the problems of racial and 
ethnic relations in the United States. At the 
beginning of each selection Segal provides head- 
notes, cites the source, and identifies the con- 
tributor. Unfortunately, the materials are some- 
what dated: the oldest selection is from Gunnar 
Myrdal’s American Dilemma (1944), and the 
most recent was published in 1966; twenty-eight 
of the selections are dated between 1956 and 
1963, The contributors include sociologists, so- 
cial psychologists, psychiatrists, essayists, nov- 
_ elists, editor-writers, a journalist, a political an- 
alyst, an economist, a philosopher, a historian, 
and a practitioner (Robert C. Weaver). 

In the Introduction Segal states that the ma- 
terials have been selected to implement two 
themes: The first is the problem American 
society has in deciding the status it wishes “to 
assign to racial minorities,” and the second is 
the process by which the U.S. has attracted 
minorities and woven them into its social fabric 
(p. 1). He does not think that either theme 
has been completed. 

The seven parts of the book suggest a con- 
ceptual scheme. Part 1 deals with theoretical 
perspectives (Gordon W. Allport, Theodore 
Adorno et al, Gunnar Myrdal, Oliver C. Cox, 
Robin Williams, and Pierre L. Van den Berghe). 
Part 2 presents ten examples of American ethnic 
' subcultures. Part 3 deals with attitudes between 
members of minorities, and includes “talk-outs” 
on such themes as “what whites think of 
Negroes” and “Negro conceptions of white 
people.” Part 4 analyzes “racial separation and 
subordination.” Part 5 brings together materials 
exprogating changes. Part 6 deals with the Ne- 
gro’s search for identity. Part 7 is a round table 
discussion on “Liberalism and the Negro” (James 
Baldwin, Nathan Glazer, Sidney Hook, Gunnar 
Myrdal, and Norman Podheretz). Segal eppar- 
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ently felt it was fitting for the book to close with 
a symposium demonstrating that men of good 
will may differ on beliefs and programs to allevi- 
ate ethnic and racial inequalities. He reports 
that Hook and Myrdal are assimilationists, and 
that Glazer and Baldwin are pluralists. 

A theme thet recurs throughout the book in- 
dicates that changes and improvements are 
underway, and that as more people achieve 
middle-class status, minority differences will þe- 
come less apparent. The American Dilemma is 
recognized, but so is the American Creed. 
“American democracy has always been a haz- 
ardous thing,” says Glazer on page 468. 

These readings should be of interest to prac- 
titicners, laymen, and teachers in the field of 
racial and ethnic relations, They are technically 
acequate and sophisticated, yet readable and 
lucid. At the very least, they demonstrate the 
status of the problem and the scholarly mood of 
tke 1950’s and early 1960’s. 


Th2 Ghetto and Beyond: Essays on Jewish Life 
ti Americc, edited by Peter I, Rose. New 
York: Rardom House, 1969. 504 pp. Paper- 
bound. $4.75. 


James bk Mapstone 
Bowling Green State Uriversity 


The subtitle identifies Judaism in the United 
States as the focus of the articles and essays in 
this collection. Although Lipset suggests that the 
proper metkodological approach to studies of 
Jewish life is that they “be linked inseparably 
with the comparative study of the Gentiles” 
(p. 32), the majority of the articles in this book 
stress the ideological and social patterns of 
Jews alone. Indeed, many of the works seem to 
be directed to a Jewish public, over one-third 
being reprinted from such journals as the Jew- 
ish Journal of Sociology, Judaism, and Commen- 
tery—but this is in reality a virtue in that it 
provides a perspective on the inner structuring 
of facets of modern Jewish lfe. For example, 
in “Toward Jewish Religious Unity: A Sym- 
posium,” one observes from within the diver- 
sty in Judaism as expressed by Orthodox, 
E.eformed, Conservative, and Reconstruction 
Eranches of the faith. As alternatives to a reli- 
gion-based Judaism, Wine outlines the principles 
cf “Humanistic Judaism” and Stern explores 
the philosophical views of Jewish atheism. 
Philip Roth provides similar insight as he de- 
fends his literary presentation of Jewish charac- 
ters agains: criticisms of Jews who would prefer 
from him a “balance” picture more likely to he 
acceptable to Gentile society. 
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The articles are divided into five sections: 
community and family structures, religion, polit- 
ical involvement, intergroup contacts and. prej- 
udices, and the marginzlity of Jews. The 
principle theme in these sections and throughout 
the volume is the transition Jews have made or 
are making from ghetto Die (shtetl) to wide 
participation in the total society. In Rose’s intro- 
ductory essay, change is embodied in (1) immi- 
grants who attempted to reconstruct in America 
the world they left behind, (2) a generation that 
lived in the ghetto but looked to a life beyond, 
(3) a generation that settled in suburban neigh- 
borhoods, there to enjoy the symbols of af- 
fluence and to produce (4) the present genera- 
tion, which has neither the burdens of an alien 
culture nor unfulfilled personal ambitions and 
so is free to consider a more perfect society. 
Leventman explores the change at the com- 
munity level; Sklare, who is concerned with 
Conservative Judaism, sees the change as re- 
fiecting the dynamics between acculturation 
(which is acceptable) and assimilation (which 
is to be prevented); Elazar pursues the in- 
teresting hypothesis that Jews in adopting 
American characteristics move nearer their He- 
brew heritage. 

A secondary but recurring theme is that of 
identity. In an inclusive sense, “as commonly 
conceived, a Jew is taken to be a person who 
(a) has certain religious beliefs, (b) belongs to 
a certain ethnic group by birth, and (c) has 
what Webster’s calls a ‘sense of community’ with 
a particular cultural and historical tradition” 
(p. 190). But must one hold all, or any, of these 
to be a Jew? Recognizing a trend for all people 
to break with the past as embodied in revealed 
religion and later with all tradition and au- 
thority, Bell suggests one may be a Jew if he 
is orthodox in ritual, if not in faith; or if he 
accepts the ethical content of Judaism while re- 
jecting ritual; or, as a lowest denominator, if 
he maintains—through memory—contact with 
the past. This last is fraught with dangers, in- 
cluding sentimentality and attrition of memory. 

The contributors to this volume view Judaism 
from a variety of disciplines: history, political 
science, philosophy, the arts as well as sociology. 
Therefore the collection hes a fairly wide ap- 
peal. However, several articles are of particular 
interest to sociologists. For example, Gordon 
presents a typology of marginality that dif- 
ferentiates between group and individual mar- 
ginality as evident in both cultural behavior and 
social structure, Baltzell questions the applica- 
tion of the Triple Melting Pot theory to the 
elite level of U.S. scciety, stating that “class 
tends to replace religion (and even ethnicity and 
race) ag the independent variable in social re- 
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lationships at the highest levels of our society” 
(p. 306). Rose reports on his research on Jews in 
small towns. Other articles deal with social issues 
(e.g., Jewish political activism and Negro- 
Jewish hostility), and are thus of interest to 
those concerned with current social problems. 

In summary, the major contribution of this 
book is its broad examination of Jewish life in 
America, which makes available a variety of 
views from several disciplines. However, the es- 
sentially qualitative nature of most of the works 
seems to require a sequential volume that will 
draw together quantitative research findings 
dealing with Judaism in America. ` 


The Apathetic Majority: A Study Based on 
Public Responses to the Etchmann Trial, by 
CHARLES Y., GLOCK, GERTRUDE J. SELZNICK, 
and Joe L. SPAETH. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1966. 222 pp. $6.95. : 


Rocer J. McLAUCHLIN : 
State University of New York at Oswego 


This book examines the Eichmann trial as a 
public event that evoked sympathy for Jews and 
reduced anti-Semitism. “By recalling the bar- 
baric mass murders engineered by Eichmann 
and his associates,” the authors note, “it would 
recall to the world the demonic nature of Nazism 
in particular and political anti-Semitism in 
general, both of which had been countenanced 
by the German people and, to some extent, by 
the world at large.” 

Data analyzed in the book were obtained from 
463 hour-long interviews with a representative 
sample of adults in Oakland, California. The in- 
terviews were conducted in 1961, shortly before 
the end of the Eichmann trial. 

The main dependent variables were attitudes 
toward Jews and anti-Semitism, as measured by 
a variety of items, including some adopted from 
the California F Scale. Exposure to the trial and 
information about it were treated as intervening 
variables essentially influenced by such indepen- 
dent social and cultural variables as income, oc- 
cupation, education, and race. 

The book’s title derives from characteristics 
of the public response to the massive coverage 
given the trial. Although 84% of the respon- 
dents in the sample reported an awareness of the 
trial, only 13% could answer four relatively 
simple factual questions about Eichmann and 
the circumstances of his capture in South 
America. Though lacking factual knowledge, 
most respondents indicated general support for 
the trial and sympathetic attitudes towards Jews 
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and Israel. A majority of all respondents re- 
jected all four items used as the primary mea- 
sure of anti-Semitism. 

Because of the tendency to reject anti-Semitic 
items, the authors, for purposes of data analysis, 
were forced to categorize as anti-Semitic those 
who accepted one of the four items. A similar 
situation obtained in the analysis of degrees of 
information about the trial. 

‘Exposure to the trial and knowledge oi its 


details were related positively to increasingly . 


higher levels of occupation, education, and in- 
come. With increasing respondent knowledge and 
awareness, however, the authors reported a 
greater tendency to be critical of Israel’s han- 
dling of Eichmann and particularly to question 
the legal basis for the trial. Considering the 
critical nature of the response from the more 
informed, the authors conclude that Israel gained 
all the sympathy and support that could have 
been expected from the trial. “Indeed,” they 
point out, “had she succeeded in transcending 
such processes and imbued the trial with enough 
salience to involve everybody, the chances are 
that the net effect would have damaged rather 
than advanced her cause.” 


Members of the apathetic majority, the au- , 


thors conclude, were willing to endorse the Eich- 
mann trial because of social conformity and 
passivity rather than any reasoned understanding 
of the trial itself. Such findings bring a sense of 
uneasiness to those who recall the same apathetic 
acceptance of the murder of Jews in Europe 
before and during World War H. 

The book is a valuable addition to the Htera- 
ture on many counts, perhaps most notably for 
the thoughtful though sometimes wandering 
analysis of issues dealing with the apathetic 
majority. The work is rich in detail: it contains 
55 tables plus three appendices of methodo- 
logical notes, including the 83 items in the in- 
terview schedule. It is also the only published 
study of its scope dealing with public responses 
to one of the main news events of 1961. 

Despite their general attention to method- 
ological detail, the authors reject the conven- 
tional statistical analysis of data for largely 
unspecified reasons. Such a decision would 
seemingly warrant more attention than a foot- 
note referring the reader to the rationale for a 
similar decision made by Lipset, Trow and Cole- 
man in Union Democracy: The Inside Politics 
of the International Typographical Union. 

Despite occasional points of disagreement, the 
work remains an excellent example of a sub- 
stantial study of a contemporary public issue 
that was conducted effectively on short notice 
when research funding became available. 
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The Unredeemed: Anti-Semitism in the Sovtet 
Urion, edited by RonAtp J. Rosin. Chicago, 
DI. Quadrangle Books, 1968. 316 pp. $10.00. 


STEPHEN STEINBERG 
University of Calsfornia, Berkeley 


This book describes the plight of the three 
million Jews in the Soviet Union. The 24 selec- 
tions range from an infcrmative analysis of “The 
Status of Jews in the Soviet Union” by Moshe 
Deczer, to some sentimental eyewitness accounts 
by Jewish travelers. Other selections describe 
official repression of Jewish culture and religion, 
anti-Semitic propaganda in the mass media, the 
Sov-et reaction to the Six-Day War, and “re- 
sponse and protest” among American Jews. If 
this assortment of essays has a central theme, 
it is that Soviet Jews are threatened by cultural 
extinction. Jewish cultural institutions that 
flourished as recently as 1948—schools, theatres, 
newspapers, literary journals—were completely 
dissolved by Stalin and have kad only token 
reprieve under successive regimes. The few re- 
maining synagogues are nearly defunct, in part 
because participation is discouraged by an at- 
mosphere of official disapproval and intimida- 
tion. 

A recurring idea in the book is that Soviet 
Jews are in “an inextricable vise. They are al- 
lowed neither to assimilate, nor to live a full 
Jewish Die nor to emigrate... ” (p. 57). That 
Jews cannot live a full Jewish life or emigrate 
is evident, but the picture regarding assimilation 
is much less clear. Like other nationalities, Jews 
are identifiable by the stamp :n their internal 
passports. They are virtually excluded from 
higher echelons of the Party, tbe Army, and the 
diplomatic service. However, there is a good deal 
of evidence, some of which is begrudgingly 
acknowledged in this book, tkat outside these 
pclitically sensitive areas Jews encounter few 
discriminatory barriers. They are disproportion- 
ately represented in science, the arts, and the 
professions, and there are virtually no re- 
strictions in housing or volunzary associations. 
The distinctive mark of Soviet anti-Semitism 
is systematic repression of Jewish culture and 
religion, not the social and economic disabilities 
visited upon individual Jews. The important 
question is whether social and sconomic integra- 
tion, against a background of religious and cul- 
tural repression, will succeed in extirpating 
Jewish consciousness. On this issue there is 
little solid evidence, although some contributors 
ta this volume see signs of cortinuing identifica- 
tion in the enthusiastic turnouts for occasional 
Israeli performers and for services on some re- 
ligious holidays. 
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There is a tendency in this book to explain 
the Jewish plight solely by reference to tradi- 
tional anti-Semitism. However, other factors, 
some of which are unicue to contemporary 
Soviet society, contribute to ‘anti-Jewish hos- 


tility. Perhaps foremost is the Soviet distrust ` 


of Zionism as a competing ideology, compounded 
by increasing Soviet alignment with the Arab 
states. Another is the special antipathy accorded 
religious groups whose spiritual center is in the 
West. A third'is the clash between anti-Semitic 
ideology and Communist ideology: Soviet propa- 
ganda often places the money-hungry Jew, en- 
gaged in commerce and finence, in dialectical 
antagonism to Communist virtues. Still another 
factor in Soviet policy toward Jews is the long- 
range objective of absorbing all non-Russian 
nationalities into the Russian mainstream. All 
these factors are undoubtedly reinforced by the 
anti-Semitic strains: in Russian history and cul- 
ture, and this may help explain why the current. 
situation of Soviet Jews is far worse than that 
of other religious and: national’ groups. 

Most of the selections in this book were orig- 
inally intended for a popular audience and do 
not go beyond surface description. Although 
they expose the tragic dimensions of the Jewish 


plight, they contribute little understanding of 
the complex nature of Soviet anti-Semitism and’ 


its roots in Russia’s ideological and political 
system. 


Race,, Jobs and. the Law in Britain, by Bos.. 
Herre, Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 


H M. Brotz 
McMaster University 


According to the dust-jacket,. Hepple was: 


trained as a lawyer; with this background, he 


has, written a monograph on racial discrimina-. 
tion. in industry in Britain. that has a compre- 
hensive sweep. Part One, dealing with racial. 


discrimination in employment,, has two chapters 


on patterns of employment and discrimination.. 
Part Two, which. deals with the nature of legal: 


control, has chapters. that (1) discuss the in- 
adequacy of the common Jaw to grant relief from 
racial discrimination in situations beyond’ those 
of manifest public disorder and (2) describe the 


Race Relations: Act of 1965; Part Three is a 


general and’ concluding section describing the 


relations between volimtary procedures and’ law 


and making recommendations for legal safe- 
guards. The book is informative’ throughout, 
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and is concerned, among other things, with put- 
ting to rest a number of clichés at work in 
British public opinion. For example, the author 
points out that “the xenophobic assertion that 
‘they came here to live off us’ is belied by the 
fact that in 1961 two thirds of all immigrants 
... were in the labor force, as compared with 
Tess than one in two of the total population” 
(p. 52). This whole chapter gives ample docu- 
mentation of the fact that the immigrants are 
in Britain because their labor is wanted, that 
they are concentrated in laboring jobs, and that 
there is really no flagrant problem of racial com- 
petition. l 

It is difficult, however, to get a compact 
picture of the employment situation of the 
colored’ immigrants. This is not so much an in- 
dictment of the book as of the studies on 
which Hepple has been forced: to depend’ and 
which are apparently very thin. In the first 
place (as Hepple himself points out on page 51), 
there areno statistics about the color of Britain’s 
working’ population. But even if there were, it 
would not make any fundamental difference. 
The fact is that in some respects racial’ dis- 
crimination is such an ambiguous conception that 
one car hardly begin to measure it or even ob- 
serve it without getting involved in all kinds of 
abstract hairsplitting. For example, there are, 
I presume, no Pakistani opera singers in- Britain. 
Is this the result of racial discrimination? One 
could say yes and no. But then one must bear 
in mind that the kind of racial discrimination 
with which one is really concerned is not some 


; academic aspect of it, but the kind which is re- 
© garded as a problem by the people concerned. 


To describe this, there is no substitute for good 
old-fashioned sociological’ interviewing, where 
one talks to a number of competent informants 
who know the problems of their people first- 
hand and who can tell one where. they are facing 


obstructions and where’ they are moving ahead.. 


Although this need not necessarily be the: last 
word, it certainly must be the first. And’ to 
judge: from the studies Hepple has cited; one 
can only say that if he wants these data he will 
have to: get them himself: 

Hepple concludes with a strong recommenda- 
tion for legal protection against discrimination, 
about which I would make the following’ com- 
ment. Certainly we have moved far’ from the 
passivity’ engendered by the Sumnerian view 
that law can mp po way challenge public opinion. 
As was evident to intelligent people even’ before’ 
Sumner, public opinion, where it is free; is: not 
necessarily’ a monolithic; homogenized: thing: 


Hence legislation, the scope of which is limited: 


by public opinion; can, nonetheless by the’ pro- 
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cess of discussion tip the scale in a certain di- 
rection and fix it, within limits. All this is part 
of the process of democratic politics; and if it 
is properly understood, one can avoid choosing 
between a naive belief in either the impotence 
or omnipotence of legislation. But a legalistic 
orientation or bias can deal only with difficulty 
with the socio-political question of the power of 
legislation. This is because it tends to abstract 
from the socio-economic and socio-political con- 
text. For example, throughout the book Hepple 
takes it for granted that economic integration 
ig the sole aim of the colored immigrants, One 


. need hardly take issue with him about the press- 


ing urgency of relief from discrimination in the 
spheres where it exists. But as a guide to the 
overall economic future of these people, this 
view is far too narrow. Surely the colored people 
in Britain, like people everywhere else in their 
circumstances, will develop an entrepreneurial 
class that supplies services to their own group. 
Tam sure this has in fact already begun to take 
shape. One would then have to link this de- 
velopment with the position of British blacks in 
the general labor market to see where they are 
going as a whole. As for the power of law, one of 
the most interesting points in the book is the 
contention that what rid England of sweated 
Jewish labor was not legislation but the rise of 
Jewish trade unions (p. 48). 


Occupation and Pay in Great Britain, 1906-60, 
by Guy Romrg New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. 182 pp. $6.50. 


LeRoy MARTINSON 
Valparaiso University 


The manifest sociological interest of this 
highly distilled product of eight years’ research 
by a British economist lies in its brief concluding 
chapter, “Interpretations.” There Routh draws 
on both the insights of classical economists and 
his own hard-won data to argue for the necessity 
of “sociological” models to supplement economic 
supply/demand models in interpreting differen- 
tial changes in pay and in labor supply among 
occupations within an economy. 

Among the crucial empirical puzzles Routh 
reports are (1) the long-run failure of supply 
to respond to high wages and unfilled openings 
in certain skilled British occupations, (2) the 
tendency for wage differentials between skilled 
and unskilled British workers to move roughly 
opposite of what pure supply/demand theory 
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would predict on the basis of changing differen- 
tials in unemployment rates, and (3) the long- 
rur rigidity of most of the differentials in the 
British pay structure. The processes summarized 
in (2) appear as variations op an underlying 
rig-d ratio. 

Routh actually does nothing to explain the 
inelasticity of labor supply for the skilled 
manual traces; he simply asseris it as a major 
objection to orthodox theory. He does demon- 
strate that public education for higher occupa- 
tions, as Adam Smith and Wicksteed had pro- 
jected, appeared to be critical in making the 
supply of teachers elastic, so that numbers 
increased while the relative pay advantage was 
accually decreasing. This is to say, then, that 
in one case where the classical theory did 
“work,” it depended on governmental manipu- 
laticn of a non-economic institution. 

It is in explaining the rigidity of the wage 
structure that Routh goes beyond such standard 
“sociological” exceptions to supply/demand the- 
ory as I find already incorporated in the Sixth 
Edition of Samuelson’s Economics. Drawing 
especially on the work of Elhott Jacques, he 
asserts that at the level of mass consensus there 
are concepts of just differentials in pay between 
occupations which cannot long be offended. He 
sees such consensus as underlying collective bar- 
gaining and as explaining the rather small dif- 
ferences between union and nonunion wages. 
This suggests to me that the greater status con- 
scicusness cf British society might explain why 
d‘fferentials there have been reduced less than 
they have in the American aconomy, except, 
as Routh stows, for such de-classed occupations 
a3 teaching and medicine. 

Routh’s main theoretical proposals can be 
coriprehended without reference to British data, 
but contrasts between the British and other 
eccnomies help in evaluating some of his de- 
taied explanations. One who is informed about 
Jabor econcmics in America would need to read 
cnfy the “Interpretations” chapter, together with 
the summaries of the data presented in the 
Preface and the Introduction, to begin some 
Er fu comparative thinking. 

However, anyone who wants to verify the Brit- 
isk empirical basis of the argument must tackle 
the major part of the book. This consists of a 
laborious reconstruction of the development of 
the occupational and pay structures from 1906 to 
1960, as derived from both available data and 
some data gathered especially for this project. 
(The British have not assembled such consistent . 
series of data as has the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.) Even with this best of all conceivable 
reconstructions, pay data must be summarized 
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largely in reference to skill levels and industries 
rather than occupations. 

This part of the book—though necessarily 
tedious—is nevertheless a masterwork of cau- 
tious demographic technique. All assumptions 
used in making estimates are spelled out for 
verification, Standardization procedures are 
carried out one step at a time, so that the con- 
clusions which may be drawn at each stage are 
clearly supported in the tables. The tables are 
models of legibility, which is an essential blessing 
since they occupy half the total page space. 
Those who have no interest in labor economics 
could study the book as a lesson in imaginative 
application and crisp exposition of standardiza- 
tion procedures. 

This appears to be a unicue, essential source 
for acquiring a thorough understanding of the 
framework within which mobilities might have 
occurred in Great Britain. The possibilities for 
interpretation, especially in comparative study, 
far exceed what is offered in the twenty-page 
chapter bearing that title. 


Demographic Analysis, by BERNARD BENJAMIN. 
Studies in Sociology, No. 3. New York: 
Frederick A, Praeger, 1969. 160 pp. $6.50. 


Yun K™ 
University of Utah 


There has been a great need for books on 

demographic methods for a considerable period 
of time. Several persons have been working in 
this area, but few textbooks have appeared since 
the publication in 1958 of George Barclay’s 
Techniques of Population Analysts. 
- Benjamin’s book is not intended to be a 
college textbook, but is rather “addressed to all 
those engaged in social studies who are not 
specialist demographers but nevertheless share 
a common need to understand population move- 
ments” (p. vii). However, this book can be 
used profitably for supplementary study in 
undergraduate and graduate classes. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters. The 
first four are devoted to explaining the needs 
and uses of demographic statistics, simple tools 
used In demography, and sources of demographic 
data. The next four chapters discuss factors af- 
fecting population changes. There is one chapter 
each on fertility, mortality, and migration, and 
a special chapter on marriage. In Chapter Nine 
Benjamin explains the mechanism of population 
estimates and projections, Chapter Ten deals in 
considerable detail with sickness measurement. 
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Manpower statistics are discussed in Chapter 
Eleven. 

The most significant feature of the book is 
its clear and meaningful presentation of demo- 
graphic materials and techniques, including life 
tables, indices measuring fertility, etc. The be- 
ginning student will be able to follow the dis- 
cussion without being frightened by the numbers 
or formulae. Many practical and useful examples 
are also presented. 

The major weaknesses of the book are: (1) 
The chapter on migration ends without ade- 
quately describing the methods of estimating 
migration. (2) The discussion on mortality is 
fuller than necessary: Benjamin not only dis- 
cusses different methods of constructing life ta- 
bles (to mention one method or to discuss the 
principle of life-table function would have been 
sufficient for the scope of the book), but also in- 
cludes a fine discussion of mortality differentials 
by age, sex, occupation, etc. and a separate.chap- 
ter on sickness measurement, (3) The book 
should have included a discussion of various 
methods of estimating internal migration. (4) 
The book does not mention migration differen- 
tials. 

The discussions and examples are based almost 
entirely on data for England and Wales, with 
little mention of other countries, Although Ben- 
jamin is only writing an introduction to demo- 
graphic methods, he should have said more 
about the systems used in other countries, be- 
cause there is considerable variation in pro- ' 
cedure in collecting data and taking census. 

The reference materials listed at the end of 
each chapter are minimal and poor. Benjamin’s 
excessive reliance on materials for England and 
Wales causes him to fail to mention many 
studies that are methodologically significant. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all these criticisms, 
Benjamin’s book will be a great help to those 
who would like to understand demography 
better. It will be particularly useful to those who 
are taking demographic analysis courses for the 
first time. 


World Views of Population Problems, edited by 
Econ SzaABADY. Budapest, Hungary: Aka- 
démiai Kiadó, 1968. 447 pp. $15.00. 


VINCENT HEATH WHITNEY 
University of Pennsylvania 


One of the important European journals is 
Demográfia, a quarterly publication of the Dem- 
ographic Research Institute of the Hungarian 
Statistical Office and of the Demographic Com- 
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mittee of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 
To celebrate Demogrdfia’s tenth anniversary, its 
editors put out an issue featuring articles by 
specialists in various areas of population study. 
This issue has now been published in book jorm 
in English. 

According to the Preface, this collection pro- 
vides “. . . a comprehensive picture of the recent 
developments in demography, and of some of the 
more important problems facing the discipline 
.... In my opinion the volume does not satis- 
factorily achieve this goal. In fact, it is difficult 
to see how any systematic review could be ex- 
pected to result from invitations to authors “to 
contribute papers on their special field of stud- 
ies.” Some important demographic subjecis are 
covered, of course, and some problems confront- 
ing demography are discussed, but the absence 
of other topics or the slight attention given 
them is apparent. The editor has not classified 
the articles by subject matter, but I have at- 
tempted to do so to indicate the emphasis and 
range of the book. Based on the major focus of 
_ each-article, as I understand it, these are the 
topics treated and their frequency: 


. Fertility 
Techniques and methods 6 papers 
Family planning 4 papers 
Mortality 334 papers 


Population composition 
. Problems and policies 
Historical demography 
Migration 
Population and economic growth 
Training and research 
Trends and consequences 


‘In addition there is a short Preface that sum- 
marizes the growth of demographic work in 
Hungary. 

Clearly the principal subject of the papers is 
fertility and its control, a ‘theme that reflects an 
emphasis within the discipline as a whole. By 
comparison, attention to mortality is limited to 
_ three papers by Benjamin, Hansluwka, and 
‘Rusitka and part of the one by Valoaras. Mi- 
gration is the focus of only one paper, by 
, Sentié. World population trends to the end of 
the century are discussed by Macura and EL 
Badry in a joint article. There are six papers 
dealing with some aspect of techniques or meth- 
ods, and three dealing with population factors in 
relation to planning or policy, but some of these 
~ are more philosophical or political than scientific 
in tone. Population composition is treated in 
three articles by Glick (marital status), Tamasy 
(age structure), and Valkovics (age and sex 
= composition). By contrast, only Muhsam's paper 
deals with the relation between population 
change and economic growth; only Boyarski and 
` Valentei, in a joint paper, discuss developments 
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in demographic training and research—both 
topics of frst importance at this time. A major 
omission is urbanization, which has been identi- 
fied in a recent United Natians’ publication 
(Growth of the World's Urban and Rural Popu- 
lation, 1920-2000, “Population Studies,” 44, 
1959, p. 1) as “the most conspicuous feature of 
today’s accelerated world population growth 
.... Another important field not represented is 
labor force—vwith the exception of a wholly theo- 
retical article by Burkhardt and Osadnik, which 
I have group2d with the methodological contri- 
butions. A comprehensive view of the field of 
demography might also be expected to deal spe- 
cifically with types, with quantity and quality of 
population deta, and with recent theoretical de- 
velopments, subjects that are treated only inci- 
dentally. The paper by Tamasy alone refers to 
the great negect of the family as the unit within 
which population behavior occurs. Undertaking 
comparative international studies of the family, 
using data gethered directly rather than relying 
solely on census data, should have the highest 
priority. The fact that no paper in this volume 
reports the results of such a study is a reflection 
an the discipline rather than on this particular 
compilation. 

American readers may turn to this work in 
tke hope that it will provide them with informa- 
tion on both current research interests and pop- 
ulation trends and activities around the world— 
but particularly in Eastern Eurcpe. As measured 
by country of residence of the authors of the 
papers, the volume is indeed pzimarily a Euro- 
pean product. Only five papers come from the 
United States (including the United Nations in 
New York), one is from Jamaica, two are from 
India, one is from Israel, and the remaining 26 
are by Europeans. The “world view” is by-and- 
lerge a European view, with 14 papers contrib- 
uted by authors from Eastern European coun- 
tries and 12 by writers-living in Western Europe. 
Hungarian demographers have prepared five pa- 
pers, which as a group show strong methodologi- 
cal interests and a sophisticated use of demo- 
graphic. data from official sources. The only paper 
describing crganized population activities in a 
particular country is that by Boyarski and Val- 
entei on Soviet demography. These authors list a 
number of university laboratories, sections of 


institutes, and research teams with population 


interests, but Urlanis (p. 349) specifically notes 
the lack of a Soviet institute solely for demog- 
raphy, and emphasizes the problems this raises 
for national economic planning. There is unfor- 
tunately nothing new in the way of Soviet popu- 
lation statistics. Although certain percentage 
changes are indicated, the base data would be of 
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greater interest and use to scholars in all parts 
of the world. 

Not surprisingly, the nature and quality of the 
individual papers vary considerably. A number 
are valuable reports on research conducted by 
the authors, including the analysis of secondary 
data. Others cannot qualify as research papers, 
but seem more like informal short talks or com- 
mentaries. Footnotes indicate that some of these 
have in fact originally been papers presented at 
conferences. One or two take a position and de- 
velop an argument on the basis of assumptions 
and assertions that will not be universally ac- 
cepted, Inevitably any large number of articles 
will provoke arguments about specific statements 
here and there, but only in Podyashchikh’s paper 
did I find myself disagreeing with a number of 
statements of fact: concerning actions taken at 
the Second UN World Population Conference at 
Belgrade (pp. 234-235, 233-239, 244-245), the 
declaration that costus interruptus results “in 
serious sickness” (p. 240), end the conclusion 
that in the year 2000 the population of the 
world will not be approaching seven billion but 
is shown by “detailed calculations and estimates” 
to be 4,500,000. Podyashchikh appears to be- 
lieve that there are two kimcs of science, pro- 
gressive and bourgeois, a theory at odds with 
my own understanding of the unity of science. 

Regrettably, the English translations of several 
of the articles do not read smoothly, although 
their meaning is clear with ane or two excep- 
tions. There are at least 20 typographical errors, 
none serious except for the misspelling of the 
names of Cressey (p. 192) and Tachi (p: 241) 
and the reference to Enid Charles as a male. 
The utility of the volume as a reference work is 
diminished by the lack of an index. Finally, the 
arrangement of the articles is alphabetical by 
author, except that the five Hungarian contribu- 
tions have been modestly pleced at the end. 
Reading the articles in order of presentation is 
not very satisfactory, and most readers will pre- 
fer to group their reading by subject matter. De- 
spite these limitations, demographers will wel- 
come this work for the many excellent individual 
contributions to it, especially by scholars whose 
work does not appear regularly in English. 


The Most Probable World, by STUART CHASE. 
Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1969. 239 pp. 
Paperbound, $1.45. 

Maren Lockwoop CARDEN 
Boston University 


Chase attempts to predict changes in each of 
ten phenomena significantly influenced at pres- 
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ent by technological innovation: population, liv- 
ing space, the megalopolis, physical energy, eco- 
nomics, automation and computers, work and 
leisure, the arms race, nationalism, and world 
government. To him the most alarming develop- 
ment is that the world’s population is increasing 
far more rapidly than its food supply. He be- 
lieves that the food shortage cannot be overcome 
unless all countries find ways to stabilize their 
populetions within a few years. In the case of 
population, as in the other nine cases, he outlines 
some factors that could alter the trend described. 
For example, he discusses the social and techno- 
logical conditions that could encourage or hinder 
a large-scale increase in the acceptance of birth 
control practices. 

After devoting the greater part of the book to 
the description of the ten trends and to the pre~ 
diction of their future courses, Chase evaluates 
their mutual influence. In considering interna- 
tional warfare, for example, he suggests that the 
arms race will be slowed only if newly formed 
states do not develop chauvinistic nationalism 
and if the number and influence of non-political 
as well as political international agencies is in- 
creased. His summary view—which, considering 
the book’s scope, is inevitably incompletely sup- 
ported—is one of cautious optimism. 

In his final chapter, Chase tackles the problem 
of how mankind can best direct the trends de- 
scribed. His only major proposals are (1) that 
political and non-political international organiza- 
tions be extended in scope and increased in num- 
ber, and (2) that those political leaders who will 
contribute to world government be educated in 
a broad range of academic and technical fields, 
which he specifies in some detail. His suggestions 
are sound as far as they go, but they must be 
accompanied by other innovations to safeguard 
the future world from the classic danger to uto- 
pia: leadership by benevolent despots. Through 
their knowledge and their positions of authority, 
these world leaders could become exploiting oli- 
garchs or could inadvertently lead a united 
world onto a single undesirable course of devel- 
opment that would ultimately harm mankind. 

This book is written for the layman and for 
the college student. Both will find it a thoroughly 
readable, balanced, and, for the most part, con- 
vincing survey of the implications of technologi- 
cal change. Specialists will inevitably find that 
the trend analysis is too simplified. The sociolo- 
gist will be interested primarily in the last two 
chapters. Whatever deficiencies he may find 
there, he will be encouraged by Chase’s effort to 
find answers to the almost overwhelming prob- 
lems documented in the remainder of the book. 
If we are ever to solve such problems, both gen- 
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eralists such as Chase and specialists have to be 
bold enough to make, evaluate, implement, and 


re-evaluate proposals for the betterment of 


mankind. 


Family Analysis: Readings and Replication of 
Selected Studtes, by Murray A. StrAus, Chi- 
cago, Il.: Rand McNally and Co., 1969. 222 
pp. Paperbound. $3.50. 


RICHARD SENNETT 
The Cambridge Institute 


In my experience, most students who have 
taken laboratory courses in sociology have found 
them repetitious and dull. The reason for this 
can often be found in the laboratory manuals 
and workbooks available for this purpose. These 
teaching materials are often organized as litanies, 
which compel the student to churn the same 
ideas over and over in different verbal forms; 
recapitulation in most workbooks takes the place 
of thought. It is to the credit of Murray Straus’ 
new laboratory manual that it instead asks the 
student to think. l 

The form of Straus’ book is simple. It first 
reprints a research article on some aspect of 
family analysis or family structure; a significant 
issue raised in the article is then identified; and 
finally the student is presented with a project 
(to be done with other members of the class) 
that defines, makes a proof of, or clarifies the 
problem at hand. These student projects are usu- 
ally in the form of surveys; Straus has designed 
them so that quick tabulation is possible, and a 
project can be completed within a two-hour pe- 
riod. With considerable ingenuity, Straus has 
thus designed short-term laboratory situations in 
which the student can actually conduct social 
research——research that does not merely illus- 
trate other people’s ideas, but also makes an in- 
tellectual exploration of them. 
` The book is also distinguished by the quality 
and diversity of the research articles included. 
Articles on the family as a system in itself are 
juxtaposed with work on the family in relation 
to other social structures. There are also intro- 
ductory pieces on quantitative description of 
families—which seem to me to be of poorer 
quality. Straus has been able to distill out of the 
readings problems for laboratory investigation 
that are on an intellectual par with the readings 
themselves. Considering the particular use to 
which the problems are to be put, this is no 
small accomplishment. 

In sum, this is a good book in a field where 
acceptable teaching materials are hard to find. 
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Social Change in the Family, ty JAN Drzarp. 
Chicago, IIL: University of Chicago Commu- 
nity and Family Study Center, 1968. 89 pp. 
No price indicated. 


GEORGE E DICKINSON 
Gustavus Adolphus College 


This book is a longitudinal study of 400 cou- 
ples who were initially in Ernest Burgess and 
Paul Wallin’s 1939 predictive study of the mari- 
tal adjustment of 1,000 couples in Chicago. The 
primary purpose of Dizard’s stcdy—an abbrevi- 
ated version of his Cissertatioc—is to examine 
th= changes that took place in the husband-wife 
re_ationship over time. Perhaps the greatest sin- 
gle contribution of this book is that Dizard has 
succeeded in completing Burgess’ early ambi- 
tion for longitudinal studies. Dizard’s study 
(completed in 1960) is actually the third phase 
of this marriage adjustment project—the second 
phase heving been completed in 1946. 

Having the original sample selected by asking 
any known engaged couple to participate is not 
in itself a positive contribution of this investiga- 
tion. (Since Dizard was not barn until after the 
original sample was selected, blame cannot be 
placed on him.) Bias in the sample is revealed 
by the fact that aver 20% o the respondents 
were of the Jewish religion and over 50% had 
completed at least three years of college at the 
time of the study. In my opinion, the report 
would have been strengthened considerably if 
Dizard had used statistical tests of significance 
in analyzing his data instead oZ limiting his com- 
rarisons to percentages cited extensively through- 
cut the book (a feature that sometimes makes 
for laborious reading). 

Following an introductory chapter examining 
the husband-wife relationship as it existed in 
the early years of marriage is a chapter devoted 
to a discussion of changes in zoles from joint to 
segregated organization and changes in gratifica- 
zion and commitment. The indices of consensus, 
dominance, traditionalism, happiness, love, per- 
manence, and idealzation are used aS measures. 
Dizard does a commendable job relating the 
various measures of husband-wife relationships. 
He suggests that “movement toward differentia- 
tion upsets whatever initial companionship ex- 
isted, thereby undermining the shared bases of 
husband-wife happiness” (p. 28). 

In Chapters OI and IV the relationship be- 
tween the external and internal lives of the cou- 
ples is examined (the family in a larger social 
context versus differences in the adaptability of 
husband and wife). Occupation and membership 
in community organizations are the variables 
used to measure external influences. Dizard finds 
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that despite the occupational success of most of 
the husbands, both husbands and wives feel less 
satisfied with the husband’s job. Membership in 
community organizations increases as occupa- 
tional successes increase. Thus, as attention is 
directed more to occupational mobility and mem- 
bership in community organization (unfortu- 
nately, data is not available to ascertain actual 
patricipation in community crganizations), inter- 
est in the familial role tends to suffer. 

Dizard suggests that although the family 
structure has remained “campanionate” (irra- 
tional and emotional), the occupational struc- 
ture has become rationalized and competitive 
(Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft?). The demands 
of these two structures are opposed to each 
other; failure to keep familial and occupational 
roles distinct may lead to conflict. The very suc- 
cessful husbands are unable to leave their occu- 
pationally-oriented behavior at the office; in the 
home, such behavior may produce conflict. 

Dizard concludes that “the fewer the external 
commitments of husband and wife, the more 
likely they are to experience increased happiness 
and a conflict-free relationship” (p. 69). He 
suggests that the wife should diversify her mari- 
tal roles, thus making her life and marriage 
more satisfying to herself end her husband. The 
husband should avoid overinvolvement in his 
occupational pursuits in order to prevent the 
dilemmas of increasing differentiation and de- 
creasing gratification. 

Social Change in the Family is well-docu- 
mented: it is apparent that Dizard is familiar 
with the literature. The book can be used as a 
supplement for courses in social change and the 
sociology of the family. For required reading, a 
paperbound edition of this 89-page book would 
be more desirable than the clothbound edition. 
An index would also enhance its usefulness. 

_Dizard’s brief volume completes the work of a 
distinguished pioneer among American sociolo- 
gists, Ernest W. Burgess. 


Urbanism, Urbanization, and Change: Compara- 
tive Perspectives, edited by Pau, Mrapows 
and EpHram H. Mizrucut Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1969. 579 pp. 
$8.95, 


Day G. BROMLEY 
University of Virginia 


This is one of a number of new readers in 
urban sociology focusing on urbanism from a 
comparative perspective. As the editors note, it 
“is intended primarily for college students in 
urban sociology, urban studies, and metropolitan 
studies.” 
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The seven sections of the book, containing a 
total of forty-three articles, parallel in organiza- 
tion most of the commonly used texts in urban 
sociology. The organizational headings include 
historical and cross-cultural perspectives on ur- 
ban life, ecological and demographic aspects of 
urban life, the social organization of urban life, 
the social consequences of urban life (social psy- 
chology), strain and conflict in urban life (social 
problems), the dynamics of urban change, and 
the management of the urban future (planning). 

Rather standard coverage, although somewhat 
Jess than might be expected in a book stressing 
a comparative approach, is given to historical 
development of the city, comparative perspec- 
tives, and urban growth. Explication of the "eco. 
logical perspective” dominates the section on 
demography and ecology, with the result that 
there is little substantive or comparative ma- 
terial. Social class, religion, kinship and volun- 
tary associations are dealt with under social 
organization. Coverage here is uneven, with rela- 
tively little emphasis on either social class or 
industrialism. The section on strain and conflict 
focuses on crime, delinquency, and mental health. 
The editors’ concern with process, and particu- 
larly the social impact of urbanization and urban 
process, is reflected in a section on urban dy- 
namics—a valuable addition to more traditional 
organization. 

Several specific aspects of the book’s organiza- 
tion deserve comment. Most of the articles are 
recent journal reprints, although there are sev- 
eral new or revised papers. Both the new and 
reprinted articles seem to reflect a conscious at- 
tempt to locate material that parallels some of 
the classic papers conventionally printed in such 
volumes. The result is a valuable supplement to 
other materials, despite the fact that the selec- 


‘tions vary in quality and coverage. Unevenness 


is reflected, for example, in the fact that although 
cross-cultural comparison is a central concern, 
certain sections are predominantly concerned 
with either western or non-western attires. This 
may however simply reflect the under-develop- 
ment of certain areas of comparative research. 
This reader presents many of the usual diff- 
culties of volumes of this type, especially a lack 
of integrative material. At one point in time, 
textbooks dominated course materials in urban 
sociology as well as in many other specialty 
areas. With the tremendous growth of empirical 
research, textbook generalizations based on 
traditional theory rapidly became dated. Readers 
became the fashionable means of introducing re- 
search findings, conveying methodological tech- 
niques, and avoiding the difficulties of theoreti- 
cal integration. As the flow of research has 
increased, so has the number of readers. The 
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outcome generally is a superficial and discon- 
nected coverage of traditional areas of concern, 
because (1) the research is generally narrow in 
scope, (2) the comparative perspective necessi- 
tates the inclusion of more material, and (3) 
the size of any such: volume has practical limits. 


' Increasingly there is a need for more than 


just collections of articles, although such collec- 
tions do have an obvious utility. One solution 
that is gaining favor is the more specialized 
reader, which deals in depth with a narrower 
range of concerns. Under these conditions it be- 
comes more feasible to capture the thrust of 
inquiry within some theoretically defined area. 


Urban Structure: The Social and Spatial Ckar- 
acter of Cities, by RALPH THOMLINSON. New 
York: Random House, 1969. 335 pp. $6.95. 


JoHN N. Epwarps 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


For those who teach urban sociology, the ap- 
pearance of a new text is a welcome event, since 
urban texts are relatively scarce and usually 
very dry. Those familiar with the scholarly and 
literate quality of Professor Thomlinson’s previ- 
„ous work have eagerly awaited the appearance 
„of an urban book by him. But as with most such 
books, the anticipation is greater than the real- 
ization. 

The problem centers around the fact that, like 
the Hydra, ecology once again rears its head and 
claims too much, for Thomlinson’s perspective 
is unrelentingly ecological. Furthermore (and I 
think it is here,that he goes awry), what he views 
as peculiarly and irreducibly urban sociology 
worthy of the name and the distinction of being 
' a separate substantive area of study is the in- 
vestigation of space, distance, and other geo- 
graphic properties of man’s habitat. Along with 
Leo Schnore, Thomlinson claims that the only 
myth of human ecology is the belief that it is 
marginal to sociology. 

Given this orientation, an almost unrelieved 
proclivity for the ecological is evident through- 
out the three major parts of Urban Structure. 
Part I, “Setting the Urban Scene,” begins by 
considering the spatial factor and the question 
of how ecological data are obtained and ends by 
treating select demographic variables and the 
push-pull factors influencing urban growth. Only 
the third and fourth chapters, dealing with the 
_ history of urbanization and some of the social 
variations in urban and rural ways of life, de- 
part significantly from the ecological frame- 
work, Even in the latter chapter the author man- 
ages to give an ecological interpretation to the 
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matter of social stratification as well as to the 


` issu2 of personal freedom. 


The stage having been set, Part IT is con- 
cerned exclusively with the location of cities, 
their spatial arrangements, and urban social 
structure. Chapter 7 deals with regional net- 
works of cities, Chapters 8 and 9 with metropoli- 
tan areas, and Chapter 10 with neighborhoods 
and other subareas within urban areas. Chapter 
8, on the shape of cities, should be especially 
interesting even for the non-ecolagically oriented 
sociologist, for it discusses, albeit all too briefly, 
nine different “theories” on the spatial pattern- 
ing of cities besides the widely familiar concen- 
tric zone, sector, and polynuclear theories. Chap- 
ter 9 provides some valuable cross-cultural 
contrasts with the Western cities upon which the 
theories have been based, Taken together, these 
two chapters constitute one of the most succinct 
presentations of the theories of urban spatial 
arrangemenzs now extant. 

Reflecting contemporary trends, the final sec- 
ticn of Urban Structure is essentially addressed 
to the problem of specifying some potential or 
optional structural arrangements for urban areas. 
Thomlinson provides the reader with a good 
cursory view of planning principles, actual prac- 
tices, and present problems, and also mentions a 
few of the grandiose faux pas executed in the 
name of urban renewal and some of the current 
skibboleths that guide planning efforts. Much of 
this material is necessarily drawn from the works 
of non-sociologists; and the minal chapter, on 
cities of the future, which leans somewhat more 
heavily on sociclogical research, sets forth, by 
comparison, some rather pallid predictions. Not 
wholly typical, but symptomatic of this, is the 
less than startling prediction that “large cities 
will grow even larger, small ones will become 
lerge, ‘and rural villages will turn into small 
cities” (p. 287). 

If one’s approach to urban sociology is in 
terms of rank-size relations, iavasion, zonation, 
and central-place theory, Thomlinson’s presenta- 
tion will be applauded. His scholarship is wide- 
ranging, and he presents his material with verve 
end a deep appreciation for zhe undergraduate 
reader’s tendency toward necrosis of the brain 
cells. But if one’s urban sociology is largely a 
consideration of bureaucratization, family or- 
ganization, or the social psychology of urban 
life, he will have to turn elsewhere. In many 
ways this is lamentable; Thomlinson’s attempt 
z0 organize within the ecological perspective 
much of what passes for urban sociology is com- 
mendably successful. However, following his in- 
tention to produce a book unlike other texts in 
the area, the author’s zeal to promote the cen- 
trality of ecology to the discipline of sociology 
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has carried him to heights from which he can 
only plummet. What he cannot do by logical and 
empirical persuasion, Thomlinson ultimately 
seeks to do by definitional fiat, And urban ecol- 
ogy, however it is defined, does not urban sociol- 
ogy make. Until it can be demonstrated that 
ecological theory and methods are applicable to 
the study of the broad range of social structures 
traditionally included within the purview of 
urban sociology, the promise of ecology, which 
Thomlinson so fervidly hails in this book, will 
remain just that—a promise. 

Regardless of where one stands with respect 
to the myth of human ecology, however, this 
text should not be discounted. Thomlinson, quot- 
ing D’Urfey, states in the Preface: “My thing is 
my own, and DU keep it so still.” As a pedagogi- 
cal device, his thing is pretty good. 


Building the American City: Report of the Na- 
tional Commission on Urbcn Problems to the 
Congress and to the President of the United 
States, by the NATIONAL COMMISSION ON UR- 
BAN PROBLEMS. Washington, D.C.: National 
Commission on Urban Problems, 1968.-504 pp. 
Paperbound. $4.50. 


SUZANNE KELLER 
Princeton Untversity 


This volume, a report to the 91st Congress of 
the National Commission on Urban Problems, 
under the chairmanship of Paul H. Douglas, is 
a major social document. It is also a succinct 
and informative review of the human, technical, 
and legal resources related to shelter and en- 
vironment in the United States (including build- 
ing and housing codes, taxation policies, major 
legislation, and standards). Called into being 
by President Johnson’s Congressional Message 
of March 1965, its aim was to collect informa- 
tion useful in dealing with slums, urban decay, 
and inadequate housing and to propose recom- 


mendations for action. It did so via year-long ` 


hearings held throughout the country and a 
Commission-initiated research program on some 
forty specific topics. It also sought to propose 
ways in which communities and national, state, 
` and local enterprises might be prodded into ac- 
tion. The entire transcript has been published in 
five volumes. 

The Report is divided into six parts, prefaced 
by an excellent summary and introduction and 
including one disclaimer opinion and several sup- 
plementary views. With the exception of a small 
section on foreign experience with industrialized 
building systems (pp. 444 ff.), its focus is on the 
national scene. 
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Understandably, the Report directs our atten- 
tion and concern to the poor, the deprived, and 
the marginal members of American society—in 
part because this is where the shoe pinches and 
in part because this is where passions are cur- 
rently running high. 

The disclosures of the body of the Report 
comprise a distressing summation of our domes- 
tic ills, As a review of obsolescent practices, in- 
difference, parochialism, profusion and confu- 
sion of standards, and ignorance about major 
areas of collective life, this document has no 
recent peer. And its message is clear: we need 
more, better, and more up-to-date knowledge 
across the board—as regards standards of de- 
cency, health, and safety, local and regional con- 
ditions, and human needs. We would also benefit 
from better coordination between programs, de- 
partments, and agencies so as to avoid the pres- 
ent duplication and dilution of resources, skills, 
and policies. 

One of the Commission’s tasks, therefore, was 
to help us put our national house in order, a 
task made more urgent by several projected 
trends: a 41% population increase in what will 
largely be a metropolitan America by 1985; ac- 
celerated suburbanization (expected to grow 
106% by 1985) and a loss of population domi- 
nance by the central city. Paralleling the metro- 
politan expansion of suburban rings is a trend 
towards industrial and mercantile building out- 
side the central city. 

Whatever truth there once was to the image 
of the city as a melting pot, the immediate fu- 
ture promises greater ethnic and income con- 
centration, hence segregation between central 
cities and suburbs—the five largest SMSAs being 
most advanced in this dismal direction. More- 
over, the further urbanization of the suburbs, 
accompanied by a growing political fragmenta- 
tion, will, if left unattended, simply replicate 


_ some of the current familiar urban problems on 


an even wider scale. 

There are some glimmers of hope. In less than 
a decade, poverty has been reduced substan- 
tially (from 39 million to 26 million): it now 
afflicts only 13% of the population. The re- 
mainder, though “hard-core,” will be regionally 
and ecologically somewhat more dispersed and 
hence more rapidly absorbed by a technologi- 
cally expanding economy. By the same token, 
however, there will be the challenge of an ex- 
panding technical labor force requiring more 
specialized skills. 

Regarding the projection of housing needs 
into the next decade, the Commission found it- 
self handicapped by the “unbelievable inade- 
quacy of data” as well as by the continued lack 
(after three decades of good intentions) of good 
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working definitions of such concepts as a “decent 
home” and a “suitable living environment.” It is 
not only that our information is partial and 
fragmentary and beset by a multiplicity of local 
definitions, but also, as the Commission repeat- 
edly warns, that housing without regard for the 
adjacent environment and available services 
(health, recreation, transport) is meaningless. 
Thus one plea is for “periodic, reasonably sys- 
tematic, housing inventories” of adequate scope 
and comparable from one area to another. 

Of the many important recommendations 
made, I can mention only two. One concerns 
the establishment of a Council of Development 
Standards to formulate standards, test innova- 
tions, evaluate experience, and coordinate and 
disseminate information on the urban environ- 
ment. This is to be paralleled by a Council of 
Ecological Advisors to “rescue and ensure the 
future of our ‘polluted’ environment,” and by a 
Design Development Bank geared especially to 
neighborhood redevelopment and housing for 
those with low or moderate incomes. 

A second recommendation proposes the de- 
centralization of municipal service into some 
700 local service centers. Locally manned, these 
centers would deal with health, job training, po- 
lice community relations, building and housing 
code inspections, and recreation. 

This and much more is contained in this in- 
telligent and humane document, Planners, ur- 
banists, politicians, and citizens are urged to 
read it—now, 


KM 


Urban Renewal: An Interdisciplinary Sympo- 
sium, edited by DAN Soen. Tel Aviv, Israel: 
Institute for Planning and Development, 
1968. 259 pp. Paperbound. No price indi- 
cated. 


AUDREY W. FORREST 
Drake University 


This work is a collection of discussions on 
. problems of urban renewal planning in Israel by 
representatives from the fields of architecture, 
economics, geography, planning and develop- 
ment, psychology, social work, and sociology. 
Most of the writers are associated with academic 
institutions in Israel. The fifteen readings in- 
cluded are grouped into three sections: the first 
deals with the physical aspects of urban renewal 
planning, the second with important social or 
human considerations, and the third with eco- 
nomic factors. 

Some of the contributors present highly theo- 
retical discussions of the problems of planning. 
One interesting article, by Yehuda Amir, is ad- 
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dressed to the effects of planning on ethnic rela- 
ticrs in the country; he reviews studies involv- 
ing the contact hypcthesis about racial and 
cultural groups and draws general conclusions 
from them. Most of the studies were made in the 
United States. Some contributors raise practical 
Late and present cost-benefit or other quant- 
itztive analyses of urban rehebilitation. One 
economist, Gad Shifron, cites the relationship be- 
Lesen slum rehabilitation and the country’s other 
ecnstruction needs; he tackles the problem of 
acitieving a balance between neighborhood clear- 
amce and rebuilding with the total Israeli build- 
irg program. Other topics considered are the 
question of technical efficiency versus “social ef- 
ficiency,” the relationship of value judgments to 
p.anning, tensions between privaze and public in- 
terssts, the difficulty of setting priorities among 
mitiple goals in planning, the need for wholistic 
rather than piecemeal planning, 2fforts to reduce 
the occurrence of social deviations such as crime 
and juvenile delinquency, and the evaluation of 
cast-benefit alternatives. 

What is particularly interesting about this 
book is the universality of the problems Israel 
faces in its renewal program. The collection of 
readings in Metropolis: Values in Conflict, as 
well as discussions in many other publications, 
indicates the parallels in renewal problems. For 
ezample, the consideration of technical improve- 
ments vis-c-vis social improvements is a basic 
concern no matter where urban renewal plans 
ere being made. Cost factors in slum clearance 
ad governmental know-how in implementing 
efproved plans are recurring themes in Ameri- 
can planning and developmental programs. Con- 
cams about the attitudes and motivations of 
slim dwellers and the search for a balance in 
-zand use are also familiar aspects of the planning 
mrocess. 

‘Most ‘of the articles have some relevance to 
academic and research interests. Probably in- 
structors in courses in urban sociology, commu- 
“ity organization, planning and development, and 
public administration could use this volume as 
supplementary material. 

Although the range of specific topics among 
the contributors is extensive, virtually all either 
infer or state explicitly that any urban renewal 
plan is a multi-faceted undertaking that must 
raly on tke knowledge, skill, and collaboration 
af a wide range of disciplines. They also gen- 
erally stress the importance of developing mas- 
tar plans that take into account both the local 
setting and the economic, social, and ecological 
factors of the region involved or of the nation as 
& whole. 

One flaw evident in the bcok is common to 
most edited publications. Although the contribu- 
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tions included are related to a particular subject, 
there is minimal continuity. Some contributors 
have relied heavily on basic American sources, 
as can be seen from their bibliographies, which 
are replete with citations to American publica- 
tions. 

The book is part of a trend becoming more 
and more apparent in the sccial scientific fields: 
cross-cultural or comparative analysis of data. 
It will be a useful resource to a variety of per- 
sons interested in the problems involved in urban 
renewal planning. 


Changing Community Dimensions: The Interre- 
latsonships of Social and Economic Variables, 
by Byron E. Munson. Columbus, O.: The 
Ohio State University College of Administra- 
tive Science, 1968, 241 pp. $8.50. 

Urban Analysis: A Study of City Structure with 
Special Reference to Sunderland, by B. T, 
Rosson. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1969. 302 pp. $12.50. 

Community Social Analysis of Athens—Clarke 
County, by Harorp L, No Series No. 6. 
Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia Institute 
of Community and Area Development and 
the Department of Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy, 1969. 143 pp. Paperkound. $2.00, 


J. ALLAN BREGLE 
Michigan State University 


Although these three books share a concern 
with the problem of community social structure, 
they differ radically in objectives, methodology, 
and in their conceptualization of community. 
They range from a simple reconnaissance of a 
county as a first step in the long-run objective of 
arousing local interest in development, to care- 
fully reasoned testing of ecological hypotheses 
focusing on a medium-sized English city. The 
community referents in these three books are a 
single county in Georgia (Nix), all county units 
of Ohio (Munson), and the social areas of Sun- 
_ derland, England (Robson). 

Changing Community Dimensions reports the 
results of a correlation and factor analysis of 
113 variables assembled for all 88 counties in 
Ohio, This analysis, using 1960 data largely 
from the Bureau of Census, is in part a replica- 
tion of a study by C. T. Jonassen in which 1950 
data were used. The author asserts that the ma- 
jor objective of his study was “determination of 
- the underlying structural order of the commu- 
nity . . . with the hope that this would permit 
` the development of a more adequate community 
theory” (p. 1). The book is largely devoted to 
an exposition of the first part of the objective. 
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Apparently the second part has been left to 
other scholars. 

Factor analysis-—Kaiser’s Varimax method of 
machine rotation—produced seven clusters of 
variables similar to but not identical with those 
found by Jonassen in the parallel study using 
1950 data. These factors were identified by the 
following labels: (1) urbanism, (2) level of 
living, (3) population growth, (4) agricultural 
productivity, (5) social control, (oi taxable 
wealth, and (7) insured labor force. 

The text accompanying the profusion of data 


je all too brief. It does not include elaboration of 


an overarching theoretical framework or a ra- 
tionale for the inclusion of variables and state- 
ments of expected relationships between them. 
While Munson considers the problem of equat- 
ing the county unit with a community, one is 
left dissatisfied concerning the appropriateness 
of such units. Apart from the intercorrelation of 
variables and the factor analysis, the data as- 
sembled for counties of Ohio will be of great use 
to action agents and others responsible for pro- 
grams in that state. 

Urban Analysis, the work of a geographer, is 
not only an ecological study of the structure of 
a middle-sized, working-class English city, but 
also is a study of attitudes toward education 
based upon the ecological work. In view of. the 
thorough assimilation of ideas and methodology 
drawn from sociology and human ecology exem- 
plified in this book, Robson seems guilty of gross 
understatement when he says in ‘the Preface 
that “the cultural revolution may not have been 
of Chinese proportions, but it has wrought pro- ~ 
found effects on the nature of the subject...” 
(xi). The review of literature on urban spatial 
structure is an important contribution in itself, 
with such familiar names as Park, Burgess, Hoyt, - 
McKenzie, Duncan, Hawley, Firey, Schnore, 
and many others being represented. 

Using single variables, Robson first examines 
the simple ecological structure of Sunderland 
over time. While classical ecological models are 
useful tools in plotting earlier urban patterns, 
Robson concludes that “neither the Burgess nor 


: the Hoyt model can provide a total explanation 


of the patterns of residential segregation” (p. 
131). One reason is that classical ecological mod- 
els cannot account for local-authority housing so 
important in most British towns. A multivariate 
analysis is then used to identify four “compo- 
nents,” which are in turn used to identify social 
areas based upon all four components. Areas 
thus delineated are used to study the effects of 
varying social and physical environments on at- 
titudes toward education. Robson concludes 
“there is a marked areal effect apparent in the 
development of attitudes toward education, ,.. 
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This areal effect inhibits the development of 
favorable attitudes in certain areas and encour- 
ages it in others” (pp. 214-215). This book will 
be of great interest to sociologists concerned 
with urban spatial structure, and its prose could 
well be emulated by numerous sociologists. 
Community Soctal Analysis is an unpreten- 
tious social analysis of Athens—Clarke County, 
Georgia. It reports the results of library re- 
search (local newspapers, history, population 
trends and characteristics) and field interviews 
of 83 community leaders or influentials. This 
small book, in the Land-Grant College tradition, 
combines the three dimensions of teaching, re- 
search, and extension. The work was done by 
the Community Reconnaissance class of Spring 
1968 under the joint sponsorship of the Ins-itute 
of Community and Area Development and De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology. On 
the one hand, students are given some exposure 
to field work and survey methods. On the other, 
Opinions, attitudes, and population trends are 
assembled in order to “educate” and to establish 
communication with local leaders as an initial 
step toward community development. This vol- 
ume by Nix is No. 6 in a series of related studies, 


The Concept of Community: Readings with In- 
terpretations, edited by Davip W. Mrnaz and 
Scott GREER. Chicago, UL: Aldine Publishing 
Co., 1969. 370 pp. Clothbound, $7.95. Paper- 
bound, $4.95. 


JAMES R. SHUSTER 
Wheaton College 


Despite all the studies of particular communi- 
ties, there is still ambiguity in the concept of 
community. The traditional anthropological- 
sociological usage of this term includes only 
those people, interactions, and functions which 
are territorially based. That is, the viewpoint is 
that of a wide-ranging way of life and a social 
system embracing everyone in a particular lo- 
cality. Roland Warren’s The Community in 
‘America effectively summarizes the elements of 
this approach. 

In contrast, Minar and Greer emphasize a 
much more inclusive concept of community, one 
that is non-territorial and placeless and that 
focuses on common sentiments and values at- 
tached to particular groups and subcultures. 
Their usage is extremely flexible and adaptive, 
and they illustrate it with a range of readings 
drawn from “sociology, political science, anthro- 
pology, and history, as well as poetry, the novel, 
polemics, and philosophy.” 

The readings are arranged in four major sec- 
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tions: “Roots of Community in Social Life,” 
“Kinds of Communities,” “Politics and Commu- 
nity,” and “Community and Social Change in 
Today’s World.” Thirteen chapter subheadings 
Specify elements of community in greater detail 
(eg, “Community of Function” under “Kinds 
of Communities”). Each chapter is introduced 
by = brief commentary raising some of the major 
issu2s contained in the readings. Unfortunately, 
the issues are merely raised, not discussed at any 
length, 

The difficulty with all books of readings is 
two-fold: first, the readings themselves, and sec- 
ond, their interpretation by the authors. Here 
the passages chosen are interesting in and of 
themselves, although occasionally they are so 
brief as to be mere suggestions. A strong con- 
trizution of the collection is that it ranges be- 
yond the strictly sociological community study 
into the world of real and fictitious communities 
dezicted by writers with other axes to grind. 
On the other hand, we could do with more in- 
terpretation by the authors. In their own words, 
the book “is meant to provide penetrating in- 
sights and evoke the kinds of observation and 
experience that lie behind our unanalyzed ab- 
stractions.” Fine—but the insights to be derived 
from each reading are not so clear-cut that they 
leap from the page. The reader has the right to 
expect not just evocation but also explanation; 
after all, this book is dealing with a concept. 

There are further questions. Does the locality 
aspect of community exist (as the authors imply 
be their choice of readings) only in declining 
small towns, primitive villages and tribes, and 
tke distant past? Does not the working-class 
subculture everywhere contain strong elements 
of locality? Does not a strong sense of historical 
continuity infuse certain local areas in contem- 
porary older cities, European and American? 
And if ethnicity is alive and well—as noted in 
Chapter 10—are its effects localizing or not? 

Even more importent, how far do we want to 
extend the meaning of community? Sociology 
must certainly study placeless social interaction, 
as well as the increasing involvement of men in 
professions, corporations, political movements, 
and other processes far removed from any local 
territorial base. But does one’s occupation con- 
stitute a community, despite Goode’s article in 
Chapter 8? Is it sociologically sensible to dis- 
cuss nationalism, revolutionary movements, and 
black-white relationships under the rubric of 
community? We already have concepts like 
subculture, occupational role, reference group, 
and so on to deal with a variety of social phe- 
nomena, We must decide at what analytic level 
we are going to use the concept of community, 
and we must distinguish between its essential 
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‘elements and those ideas that can increase our 
comprehension of community but are indepen- 
dent of it. 

This volume will not clarify the meaning of 
community, but it will muddy the conceptual 
water in a provocative and potentially produc- 
tive manner. It certainly ought to stimulate 
someone (the authors?) to write a theoretically 
sophisticated analysis of community that will in- 
corporate the ideas contained in these readings. 


The Search for Community Power, edited by 
Wans D HAwLey and Freperick M. Wmr. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968. 
379. pp. Paperbound. $5.25. 


Harry M. SCoBLE 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Readers should be judged by multiple criteria 
such as inclusiveness; intelligent choice of ma- 
terials; editorial adequacy; usefulness of intro- 
ductions, headnotes, and bibliography; and fi- 
nally, the capacity to stimulate needed research. 

By all criteria except the last, this volume 
scores very high. It starts by introducing con- 
ceptualizations of power (from Weber and Si- 
mon). The next two sections are devoted to 
elitist models of community power (the Lynds, 
Hunter, etc.) and pluralist models (Dahl, etc.). 
Section Four covers readings focused on alterna- 
tive methodological strategies for identifying in- 
fluentials (Dahli and Wolfinger, Ehrlich, Anton, 
Freeman et al., and Presthus}. Section Five in- 
corporates selections on continuing problems in 
power research: Is the concept meaningful 
(March)? Are there more dimensions than 
those pluralists have specified (Harsanyi)? 
Should we use a decision-making model (Agger 
et al.) or the power-less concept of “ecology of 
games” (Long)? Alternatively, how to deal with 
rancorous conflict (Gamson), typing issues 
(Barth and Johnson), and the “mobilization of 
bias” and “non-decisions” (Bachrach and Bar- 
atz)? The final selections treat emerging theory 
and future research—Alford on comparative ur- 
ban politics, a Rossi think-piece, Bonjean and 
Olson on new directions of research, Agger on 
classifying political structures and regimes, Haw- 
ley’s aggregate comparative analysis of commu- 
nity power and urban renewal, and finally Wal- 
ton’s “vertical axis” article. 

This reader should prove useful in several 
disciplines for both upper-division majors and 
beginning graduate students. However, the edi- 
tors have been unduly modest in not offering 
more comment (and more direct comment) on 
future research needs. Although this is a general 
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failing of social science, five comments are rele- 
vant here. 

First, in the Hunter-Dah! battle, no one has 
noticed that each advocate attempts to general- 
ize from his community to the entire system. 
This is. logically impermissible: the national pol- 
ity is not simply the local community writ large. 
Concepts and methods for studying power- dis- 
tributions in the latter may ultimately prove 
useful for studying the former—but that is a 
different question, Second, we have little mean- 
ingful research on large cities. New Haven seems 
irrelevant for New York, where public bureau- 
cracies—especially ethnic public-employee un- 
ions (e.g., Jewish teachers or Irish police)— 
have much negative power: they cannot induce 
change, but they do seem to prevent “undesired” 
change. And this would require a more compli- 
cated model than that developed by pluralists 
(emphasizing individual actors) or elitists (em- 
phasizing social class). Third, we have ignored 
the most important domestic problems of pov- 
erty, race, and ethnicity, including the question, 
to what extent are public policies, such as a Hu- 
man Relations Commission or a War on Poverty, 
merely symbolic sops designed to induce mass 
quiescence. And, although some have examined 
the extent to which the old elite in electoral 
politics has been gradually displaced by “ex- 
plebes,” we have failed to ask the crucial ques- 
tion: Does electoral politics retain any meaning 
especially if the old elite retains control over 
public and private educational structures, the 
gateways to politics and to the higher finance 
that higher politics requires? Fourth, we have 
ignored the “so what?” question concerning the - 
observable differences a given power distribution 
makes in the quality of the lives of the citizens 
implicated, Finally, we persist in assuming that 
a community must be characterized by a single 
generalized power distribution, overlooking the 
possibility that a community might exhibit a 
multiplicity of quite different power distribu- 
tions (e.g., following Lowi’s suggestions, mutual 
non-interference in distribution policies, interest 
group pluralism in regulation, and class combat 
—with elite rule—in redistribution). 


Neighbor and Kin: Life in a Tennessee Ridge 
Community, by ELMoRA MESSER MATHEWS. 
Nashville, Tenn.; Vanderbilt University Press, 
1966. 178 pp. $5.00. 


. Harry W. ROBERTS 
Saint Paul’s College 


This book is a descriptive analysis of a par- 
ticular rural community of middle-Tennessee 
hill folk, among whom neighbors, friends, and 
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kin are generally the same. They are a bilateral 
endogamous people with many characteristics 
similar to those of the early settlers in America, 
as well as some characteristics similar to those 
found in primitive tribal societies. In fact, there 
are three communities in one, bordering each 
other and variously linked to each other. Two 
of them are so much alike that the author links 
them together by a hyphen; the other is quite 
different and is treated separately. 

Mathews used a number of different mezhods 
and techniques, each suited to the material dealt 
with, and reveals a scholarly command of the 
literature on this type of community. She also 
displays a scholarly command of sociological and 
anthropological concepts, principles, and theories, 
and exhibits rare ability and keen insight in re- 
lating them to the material of her study. She 
finds that a number of her conclusions support 
various theories widely held by social scientists; 
others conflict with or contradict other widely 
held theories, and she has the courage to eccept, 
modify, or reject any and all theories as her own 
studies dictate. In order to achieve accuracy 
she describes “what is,” but she also skillfully 

uses, sociometric methods or techniques to tell 
the reader “how much” and “to what extent.” 
Her thorough acquaintance with the best rele- 
"vant works is shown by references to authors 
such as Parsons, Merton, Radcliffe-Brown, Ho- 
mans, Weber, Piddington, Mogey, and many 
others, native and foreign. 

One of the most intriguing and informative 
discoveries in her work is of a community that 
lacks stratification, which contradicts the gen- 
erally accepted view that stratification is a uni- 
versal feature of social structures, Equally in- 
triguing is this community’s set of “negative 
values” that sanction the kind of behaviour 
which produces and maintains this kind of egali- 
tarian society in the bosom of a national culture 
whose values are just the opposite. This contri- 
bution helps us to understand other groups in 
our society that are “in it but not of it.” Ours 
is a highly competitive society that puts a pre- 
mium on keeping up with the Joneses and 
surpassing them, and that stresses ambition, 
leadership, acquisitiveness, and higher formal 
education. In contrast, the people of the two 
highly similar communities in this study tend 
to reject these patterns and have created strate- 
gies to avoid them or keep them at a minimum. 

Also interesting are the methods these people 
have devised to achieve unity and cohesion in 
their society. Endogamy is extremely important, 
since its double bond greatly influences practi- 
cally all the social activities of these people—~ 
their work-teams “swapping out” (exchanging 
labor) on each other’s farms, and even their il- 
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Jegal and secret occupations like moonshining. 
The greatest local sins are fighting with one’s 
neigabors and having illicit sex ralations, which 
persist despite a double standard in sex morality. 
In spite or the deep fellow-feeling these people 
have for one another, violence is endemic in one 
of the communities—whereas it is virtually ab- 
sent in the other two. Mathews finds the various 
theories devised to account for violence under 
these conditions relevant but inadequate. 


Perspectives on the South; Agenda for Research, 
edited by Encar T. Txomeson. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1967, 231 pp. 
$8.00. 


SELZ C. Mayo 
North Carolina State University 


This book suggests that Gin the language of 
the world of sports) it’s a new ball game. 
Lcosely following the analogy, one can say that 
th future research game invclving the South 
will necessitate different emphases, subject mat- 
ter, strategies, players, and certainly new re- 
search tools. The old South, by whatever defini- 
tion, the South that many knew personally, and 
others understood in both truth and fancy, is 
gone, The rate of disappearance greatly in- 
creased after World War I. Nevertheless, the 
research soil has not been exhausted; but in 
the future it will be viewed and researched quite 
differently. 

The book is really a series cf papers. Thomp- 
son, the editor, points out in the Preface that 
the “volume originated in a decision made by 
the governing body of the Duke ` University 
Center for Southern Studies in the Social Sci- 
ences end the Humanities. It was felt that in 
beginning its program, the Center would be 
greatly benefited by the visit of outstanding 
authorities from other institutions in the dis- 
ciplines associated with the Center at Duke. 
Each visitor was asked to present a paper giving 
his views on the proper place and function of 
3 Center for Southern Studies... .” 

This book, then, is the product of a wealth of 
talent in both research and administration—but 
everyone is a distinguished professional and 
authority on the Southern scene. The general 
pattern is that of a major presentation on some 
topic of importance, followed by a commentary 
by an equally outstanding professional in the 
particular area of analysis. 

Avery Leiserson prepared the first paper, 
entitled “The Changing South: Some Social 
Science Applications,” and this sets the general 
tone for the remaining papers. Other papers 
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cover a vast array of topic3: research for what, 
economic development, an achieving society, 
Southern history, literature, dialects, culture 
and society, folklore, educetion, and religion in 
the South. Each author, as well as the commen- 
tator, is a part of the great body of scholars 
in and of the southern region. 

At this point, a caution flag should be waved 
for the graduate student and the young research 
scientist. In spite of the title, there are no sets 
of clearly stated hypotheses which may be 
grabbed up by the handful for quick testing. 
The material presented is of sterner stuff. Even 
though the book is relatively short, the careful 
reader will find a multitude of ideas which 
may be developed into workable hypotheses. 

Partly by design and partly by the nature 
of the region, “change” is the central and 
controlling theme running through the papers 
contained in this volume. An understanding of 
the source, nature, scope, and rapidity of change 
is likely to be the emphasis in future research. 

These same forces may revitalize the dy- 
namics of regional studies, particularly those 
of the Southern region. Many of the problems 
of the South that have made for distinctness 
have disappeared. Such problems were the 
basis of much of the reseerch of the past. As 
elsewhere in the nation, the research agenda 
for the South will be related to a different set 
of variables. This conceptual emphasis will 
broaden the scope of research interests and pos- 
sibilities concerning the southern region. 


The Measurement of Modernism: A Study of 
Values in Brazil and Mexico, by JOSEPH A, 
Kant, Austin, Tex.: University of Texas 
Press, 1968. 210 pp. $6.00. 


ELAINE M. THEMO 
College of William and Mary 


A recurring observation in the literature deal- 
ing with modernization is that industrial soci- 
eties are structurally more similar than different 
This poses the question, Yo what degree does 
industrialization create a common culture for 
all people? Joseph Kahl addresses his excellent 
study to one aspect of the question: delineating 
and measuring those value orientations repre- 
senting a modern view of work and life, par- 
ticularly those having implications for current 
work behavior and long-range career planning. 

Kahl’s main purpose is methodological: to 
advance the description and direct measurement 
of values rather than treating them as implied 
intervening variables. Secondly, Kahl examines 
the relationship of modern values to other 
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aspects of contemporary society and clarifies the 
process of transition from traditionalism to 
modernism. 

Choosing two countries experiencing rapid 
industrialization, Kahl administered question- 
naires to 627 Brazilian men-and 740 Mexican 
men, and conducted over 25 free interviews in 
each country. The samples represented white- 
collar and factory workers in Rio de Janeiro 
and Mexico City, and also several provincial 
towns with populations under 10,000. The hy- 
pothesis was that different sets of work values 
distinguish traditional from modern society. Be- 
ginning with theoretical constructs common in 
the literature that define traditional-versus-mod- 
ern value orientations, as well ag information 
from interviews, Kahl developed 4 set of 14 atti- 
tude scales, each a unidimensional measure of 
one value that could vary from traditional to 
modern. Responses to these attitude scales ex- 
pressing hypothesized values were then used to 
measure differences between the various strata 
represented in the sample. 

Analysis of the results indicated that seven 
scales composed a single syndrome, which Kahl 
labeled the “core” of modernism. Once defined, 
Kahl applied this measure of modernism to the 
study of the role of values in the process of 
modernization in education, fertility ideals, per- 
sonal satisfaction and political attitudes, and 
work attitudes. The most important finding was 
that although metropolitan-versus-provincial lo- 
cation made a difference in modernism, socio- 
economic status made a significantly greater 
difference. Secondly, although the profile of 
modern man developed by the study closely 
resembles the common image defined in the 
literature, some contradictions were discovered. 

The most unsettling finding was the difference 
between Brazil and Mexico concerning ideal 
family size. Brazilians preferred smaller families 
than Mexicans, even when the main variables 
usually affecting family size (geographic loca- 
tion and socio-economic status) were controlled. 
The difference was startling because national 
birth rates for Brazil and Mexico are similar 
and all other findings of the study revealed re- 
markable similarities on most values and as- 
pirations. Seemingly, Mexico contradicts demo- 
graphic theories stating that the initial stages 
of development produce a decrease in mortality 
and that forces of urbanization and an expand- 
ing middle class later combine to reduce fertility. 

In exploring factors that might account for 
this difference, Kahl did not consider rural-urban 
migration rates. Alvan O. Zarate discovered 
that the diminished correlation between ur- 
banization and lowered birth rates in Monterrey, 
Mexico, is the result of continuing high rural-to- 
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urban migration rates. This phenomenon prob- 
ably exists in Mexico City, creating a high 
proportion of recently arrived rural migrants 
who retain their traditional high-fertility pat- 
terns. If rural-urban migration rates have sub- 
sided in Brazil, this would partially explain the 
difference in ideal family size. 

Kahl’s study represents the first attempt to 
test the validity of the widely-used set of 
value orientations believed to distinguish tradi- 
tional from modern man. As usual, Kahl’s work 
is well-written, well-organized, and lucid in the 
theoretical analysis and interpretation. Also, Ap- 
pendix A contains an excellent discussion of 
socio-economic status and the operations used 
to measure it. However, for the individual not 
sophisticated in the evaluation of statistical 
procedures, many of Kahl’s fine insights might 
be obscured by the inevitable maze of tables, 
correlation coefficients, factor loadings, and ro- 
, tating’ axes. Kahl nevertheless specifically chose 
to write a technical monograph aimed at a lim- 
ited audience of sociologists. It is methodologi- 
cally rigorous, and the analysis is responsible. 
From this standpoint, I have no legitimate 
criticism. However, concern with the process 
of development is interdisciplinary and is not 
limited to sociologists skilled in statistical pro- 
cedures. If sociologists believe they have a 
contribution to make, such information should 
be expressed in a manner readily comprekensible 
_ to all concerned. I feel Kahl should have chosen 
to write for a wider group of readers. 


Social Tensions in India, by G. S. GHURYE. 
Bombay, India: Popular Prakashan, 1968. 
552 pp. Rs. 72. 


KesHav Drv SHARMA 
Indian Journal of Soctology 


The much glorified doyens of sociology in 
India have more often than not come up with 
terribly non-sociological works. Be it Radha- 
kamal Mukherjee or G. S. Ghurye, academic 
honesty would require them to be classified as 
- experts in semantics, the history and philosophy 
of Hinduism, and in antiquated culturalism. But 
the Indian knack for overglorification and auto- 
apotheosis keeps them and many others on the 
sociological rolls, and jumpily so. 

G. S. Ghurye’s Social Tensions in India is 
another addition to the dozens of highly irre- 
sponsible works by this “doyen.” Even though 
he has chosen a very significant theme and has 
reached some plausible conclusions, the process 
of doing it all is plainly miserable. In fact one 
can seriously question if Ghurye is even re- 
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motely familiar with the principles and ethics 
of scciological inquiry. 

The book pretends to examine social tensions 
in India, but comes up with a faceless overview 
of Hindu-Muslim riots. The author barely 
touches the linguistic disorders as the other 
social tension in India, and does not even 
mertion suck widespread “tensions” as faction- 
alism in rural communities, caste rivalries (es- 
pec:ally in South India), and increasing ideolog- 
ical violence instigated by the Naxalite move- 
ment. Ghurye puts the entire blame for Hindu- 
Muslim tensions on the Muslims, and traces- 
their delinquency to the continuous stream of 
frustrations the Muslim community has been 
faced with ever since the British rule in India 
began to crumble. The hope to “get India” 
back after the British departure was in one way 
ony partially fulfilled in the creation of Paki- 
stan in 1947; in another sense it was a deep 
frustration of the desires of the Muslim col- 
lective unconscious. The author discusses at 
great lengtks the “thoughts and actions of Mus- 
lim Indians” only to put forth a proposition 
that verges on conspiracy theory. The “facts” 
as reported in the newspapers have been 
thoroughly recapituleted, but at no stage does 
it occur to Ghurye that it is not the passive 
reportage of data, but its compilation, classifica- 
tion, and explanation that makes it worth its 
sociological salt. 

The book begins in the traditional Indian 
style of paying homage to the “great masters.”’ 
Ghurye quotes definition after definition of the 
concepts of tension, conflict, and mtegration— 
and makes a perfect schoolboy of himself. 
There is hardly any continuity in the discus- 
sion, and the following is the result: “national 
integration is a condition or a state. . . . Process 
by which this condition of solidarity is attained 
is the whole complex of technique called integra- 
tion.” Later on, Urdu speakers are equated with 
Muslims. Ghurye probably prefers to ignore the 
‘aarsh demographic figures, which tell us that 
a very large percentage of Muslims in India 
speak such languages as Hindi, Gujarati, Malay- 
alam, Punjabi, and Bengali. Further, in claiming 
that there has never really been any fusion of 
Hindu and Muslim architecture, Ghurye con- 
cludes: “So like the lotus leaf in water, Hindu 
architecture and architectural talent have kept 
themselves above the water of dilution and 
untainted by it! . . . even in buildings erected 
in former days . . . in those now in course of 
construction in those parts af the country where 
the bad taste of their European rulers has not 
yet penetrated.” There is no end to this silly 
pedantry. In fact if the author had not indulged 
in petty polemics and had exercised restraint 
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in the use of highly emotional (and thereby 
strictly unintelligent and non-sociological) lan- 
guage, a good part of the book would have made 
fine reading, 

Incidentally, “sociology” and “sociologist” are 
spelled in the book with a capital S. But then 
what else would one expect of The Sociologist? 


Aspects of Social Change in Modern Japan, ed- 
ited by R. P. Dore, Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1967. 474 pp. $9.50. 


T. LANE SKELTON 
Humboldt State College ` 


Despite the editor’s belief that “this is an 
old-fashioned book,” it differs considerably from 
a book in the old-fashioned usage of that term. 
It is a volume containing an introduction and 
thirteen papers by fourteen authors well-known 
in Japanese or comparative studies. In the Fore- 
word, John Whitney Hall says that this is the 
third of six volumes to be published by Prince- 
ton University Press for the Conference on 
Modern Japan, and that this volume resulted 
from a seminar in Bermuda in January, 1963, 
whose theme was changing interpersonal rela- 
tions in Japan since 1870. 

Quite evidently, virtually everything written 
about Japan by social scientists can be encom- 
passed within such a theme and under such a 
title. This is demonstrated by the range of 
papers. A few citations will illustrate. Takeo Doi, 
a psychiatrist in Japan, draws on his clinical 
work to discuss Japanese patterns of emotion. 
Erwin H. Johnson discusses changes in the struc- 
ture of the hamlet. Thomas C. Smith discusses 
“merit” ag the criterion approved in ideology, if 
not in practice, for pre-industrial social mobility. 
Ezra F. Vogel discusses kinship in relation to 
migration to the city. George De Vos and Keiichi 
Mizushima jointly discuss structure and values 
of Japanese criminal gangs. 

To narrow and unify this range, the editor 
offers six hypotheses from a basic postulate that 
industrialization is accompanied by an increase 
in equality, individuation, and rationality. 
Though the papers may be seen as relevant 
(some more than others), and though each is 
either very good or excellent, the range of areas 
raises a question regarding the intended audi- 
ence of the volume. If it is addressed to the 
Japanese specialist, it would seem that any such 
individual would be familiar with works of each 
of these authors and others relevant to his field. 
If it is addressed to the worker in cross-societal 
study or general theory of social change, two 
observations seem pertinent. First, in several 
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papers various Japanese terms are employed 
without translation into English. These com- 
prise an unnecessary difficulty to readers who do 
not know Japanese. Second, the very wide range 
of substantive concerns in the volume works 
against a worker in comparative studies becom- 
ing aware of any given paper that may be po- 
tentially valuable for his area of interest. Some 
citations illustrate. 

John B. Cornell singly, and Hiroshi Wagatsuma 
and George A. De Vos jointly, discuss structural, 
psychological, and affective factors concerning 
the disadvantaged subgroup Burakumin, or Eta. 
This case, where group disadvantage persists 
even where no visible “racial” or ethnic factors 
whatsoever exist, should be of unique interest to 
anyone working on minorities. George O. Totten 
and Solomon B. Levine separately discuss col- 
lective bargaining and trade unions in Japan, 
material pertinent to students in large-scale or- 
ganization, social structure, and social move- 
ments, Edward Norbeck discusses associations 
and democracy in Japan. Hig analysis of the 
size of the genuinely “voluntary” element par- 
ticipating in “voluntary associations” is relevant 
for those who focus on multiple membership and 
democracy. The contribution of the papers to 
generalized inquiry is hampered by the inclusion 
of such an extended range in a volume under 
such a broad title. A tighter grouping around 
some commonly designated substantive or theo- 
retical subfield would be helpful for awareness 
and for personal or assigned use. 

To turn to other papers: John W. Bennett, 
who discusses economic growth and social change 
in Japan, systematically examines many facets 
of society in a structural framework; his article 
has the merit of taking explicit account of ex- 
ternal factors. He sees many social patterns in 
Japan shifting toward those associated with in- 
dustrialization and urbanization elsewhere. Dis- 
cussing consumption, he says that “the domestic 
market is all-important.” The domestic con- 
sumption market is indeed being promoted, but 
the top elites are vigorously alive to the fact 
(i) that Japan as an island must have assured 
sources oi raw materials and balancing markets; 
(2) that these cannot again be secured by physi- 
cal conquest; and (3) that they must be sought 
by expertise of manufacture, commerce, and 
marketing (ie., by maximizing “value-added” 
between imported materials and exported prod- 
ucts), by projection of Japanese capital abroad 
for extraction and manufacture, and by invisible 
exports such as world-wide international broker- 


age. 

Reinhard Bendix’s paper, the only one specifi- 
cally addressed to comparative study, examines 
the aristocracies in Germany and Japan on the 
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eve of industrialization: that of Germany riral 
and militarized, that of Japan urban and de- 
militarized. 

R. P. Dore’s contribution concerns mobnity, 
equality, and individuation. This comprehersive 
treatment should stand as a corrective to many 
stereotypes: eg., he sees “merit” achievenent 
as being in fact umrealistic, since family ties 
count in many ways (such as access to ecitca- 
tion); he takes structural account of the 2xis- 
tence of surplus labor in Japan; and he baeaks 
down “freedom to choose” by distinguizhing 
between the freedom to choose, say, a movi: and 
the very limited freedom to choose a life career. 

As indicated, the papers make a genuine: con- 
tribution in many fields; the volume will be val- 
uable in any library serving sociology and Sther 
social science disciplines. 


The Urbanization of Japanese Labor, 1868- 
1955, by THomas O. WILKINSON. Amherst, 
Mass.: University of Massachusetts Press, 
1965, 243 pp. $6.00. 


Davin M. Lewis 
Western Michigan University 


Wilkinson’s work is broader in scope tkan the 
title suggests and makes a valuable contrbution 
to the sociological literature on urban=zation. 
This study should prove useful to stud-nts of 
Japan and those more generally concerned with 
comparative sociology. In general, the bok Is a 
good example of effective use of demcegraphic 
and other secondary data to provide a scciologi- 
cal perspective toward another society There 
are, of course, limitations in the use ~f such 
data, but Wilkinson acknowledges this and at- 
tempts to indicate peculiar cultural and societal 
connotations of the data when he fezls they 
might lead to reader misinterpretation. 

Wilkinson has not adopted a specific sheoreti- 
cal framework for his study; he takes the sonie- 
what less formalized position of addressing his 
work to the following basic questions: 


1. How urban has Japan been throushout her 
modern period? What variations have occurred 
in rates of change during this period, aad why? 

2. What are the demographic and scological 
traits of Japan’s urbanizing populafon, and 
specifically her employed population? How can 
these be related to the level and impetus of her 
urban-industrialization ? 

3. What are the significant parallels -and con- 
trasts between Japanese urbanization and that 
of the West? (pp. 4-5). 


The answers to these questions contan a num- 
ber of ideas that are not new to the literature 
on Japan, e:g., the impact of the Tokrgawa ad- 
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ministrative system in determining the nature 
and location of urban centers; the concentration 
and specialization of Japanese industry as a 
consequence of Meiji political policies; the 
maintenance of rural ties by urban migrants and 
consequent rural, traditional, cultural influence 
on industry and urban areas; the somewhat 
unique position of textiles in Japanese industrial- 
ization and urbanization; and the marked selec- 
tivity evident in the employment of Japanese 
females, However, Wilkinson has marshalled an 
impressive amount of quantitative data to de- 
Scribe many of these phenomena and in doing so 
has provided us with an effective integration of 
historical, cultural, and demographic perspec- 
tives on urbanization. 

The sections on the functional classification of 
Japanese cities and international comparisons 
should be of particular value to the comparative 
sociologist. The latter sections contain Wilkin- 
son’s ohly use of correlation techniques, which 
might have been employed more generally 
throughout the work to aid the reader in sum- 
marizing data. | 


Söka Gakkai, Bidlders of the Third Civilisation: 
Americans and Japanese Members, by JAMES 
ALLEN DATOR. Seattle, Wasa.: University of 
Washington Press, 1969. 171 pp. $7.95. 


Grorce E YAMAMOTO 
Usiverstty of Hawat 


The appositive in the title is neither a predic- 
tion nor a satiric thrust at the claims of this 
vigorous Japanese religious movement. It does 
represent a coolly appraised respect for a much 
discussed, often vilified, and sometimes feared 
sectarian group that is certair to be referred to 
in future textbooks and anthologies on social 
movements and the sociology of religion. In an 
"werall assessment, the author suggests that, de- 
spite its marginalicy in Japanese society, the 
organization is certainly not unimportant. “It is 
the largest group of any kind in Japan. It con- 
tinues to move successfully :nto Japanese pòli- 
tics. It daily gains new members. It works 
eagerly to build the third civilization” (p. 142). 

Soka Gakkai (Value Creation Society), we 
learn, was in the early stages of its thirty-year 
existence merely one of many “new religions” 
of the postwar period of economic and moral 
confusion. It then merged w-th, or perhaps took 
over, the “true version” of an established Bud- 
dhist sect; thanks in large part to an intensive 
proselyting svstem, it has zrown spectacularly 
in a nation that generally takes its religion 
lightly. Through a separate organization called 
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the Kémeito (Clean Government Party), mem- 
bers have been elected to the National Diet as 
well as to many prefectural and municipal legis- 
latures. Dator does not see any clear signs of 
leveling off in membership or in representation 
in the various elective bodies of the Japanese 
political order. 

In two of the four chapters of the book, the 
author analyzes data on membership character- 
istics that are not available elsewhere. American 
members, the subject of Chapter IT, turn out to 
be mainly servicemen whose testimonials had 
been printed in one of the organization’s news 
media. It would have been better to have de- 
voted this space to a fuller description of Söka 
Gakkai’s direct involvement in politics, since 
this feature distinguishes the organization from 
the other religious bodies with which they are 
frequently compared. 

The chapter on Japanese members is the 
heart of the book, since here the results of the 
author’s 1965 Tokyo survey are presented. The 
presentation is unfortunately marred by a less 
than adequate handling of thé quantitative data. 
Nowhere is there a succinct percentage distribu- 
tion of his 980 survey respondents according to 
his useful and frequently used religious affilia- 
tion classification. The erroneous way in which 
the percentage of annual increase of members is 
calculated does not help the author’s purpose of 
showing the impressiveness of the annual in- 
creases (p. 61). Table 12 (>. 104), concerning 
alienation, is virtually unfathomable, especially 
because of a misleading note that “N=the num- 
ber of cases on which percentages are based.” 
Tests of significance are sometimes reported, al- 
though the sample is not a random one—the 980 
Tokyo registered voter respondents constituted 
65% of his intended sample of 1,500, and there 
is no comment at all on the unreached 35%, 

Dator might have used more multivariate 
analyses to bring out the points of comparison 
he is interested in, but the small number of 
Söka Gakkai members (45) in his sample prob- 
ably deterred him. His findings indicate that 
Söka Gakkai members do not differ much from 
the total survey sample. In a few detailed com- 
parisons, these members were found to be con- 
centrated in the lower rungs of the related oc- 
cupation-income-education scales to a greater 
extent than are members of other groups, and 
also to be somewhat different in certain attitude 
scale responses. The most striking differences 
were between Christians (N==32) and all the 
rest. 

Dator’s conclusion regardirg the present via- 
bility of the organization is very plausible, al- 
though it does not depend much on his survey 
data: “the focus of the Söka Gakkai (precisely 
as its name signifies) is primerily upon the cre- 
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ating of individual value through group action. 
The individual is caught in a web of activities 
which give rise to and reinforce his faith. Thus, 
the insistent ‘busyness’ and the group nature of 
the activities interact to confirm the believer in 
his feith, and to discourage objective or nega- 
tive evaluation of it” (p. 140). 


Social Change in Soviet Russia, by ALEX IN- 
KELES. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1968. 475 pp. $12.50. 


WALTER D CONNOR 
University of Michigan 


Social Change in Soviet Russia collects 21 es- 
says written by Professor Inkeles (some with 
collaborators) over the last twenty years. All 
but one have appeared in print before in numer- 
ous journals and collections. This volume brings 
together some of the best analyses of Soviet so- 
cial life produced in recent times. 

The topics covered are diverse, ranging from 
Inkeles’ early work on Soviet mass communica- 
tions and Russia’s response to Western broad- 
casting, through the survey research produced 
under the Harvard Project on the Soviet Social 
System in the 1950’s, to the broader theoretical 
and historical concerns evidenced in “Models 
and Issues in the Analysis of Soviet Society” 
and the previously unpublished “Fifty Years of 
the Soviet Revolution.” The scope is too broad, 
and the topics too many, to permit me to discuss 
each essay in detail. This review will therefore 
concern itself with the broad themes the collec- 
tion introduces, and the picture of the USSR 
that emerges from it. 

The dominant theme is one of development-— 
or social change, as the title proclaims. This 
theme pervades a picture of the parochial and 
underdeveloped Russian empire undergoing ex- 
tremely rapid transformation into a heavily in- 
dustrialized, modern society: the contemporary 
USSR. An equally important element in the 
picture is the Bolshevik modernizing elite, who 
pushed through the program of transformation 
with little support and much opposition from the 
population—a situation which gave rise to ele- 
ments of political structure and “style” that re- 
mains a part of Soviet life today. 

Inkeles pays attention both to the peculiarities 
of the Soviet experience and to aspects that are 
part of the common experience of industrializa- 
tion. Concerning the former, he stresses the role 
of specifically poktical choices in determining 
the shape that modernization took as the Bol- 
sheviks pushed the revolution forward. 

The author rightly distinguishes two revolu- 
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tions in the history of the USSR. The first >egan 
with the revolutionary power seizure, and was 
embodied in the dismantling of a traditional 
value system and the undermining of the social 
groupings that characterized the “old order.” 
This initial phase is, of course, not unique to the 
USSR. It is in the “second revolution,” which 
commenced with the first of the Five-Year Plans 
and the collectivization campaign in the country- 
side, that the basis of Soviet distinctiveness lies. 
The author notes the absence of a “necessary 
and fixed evolutionary link” between the two 
revolutions, but sees such a link between the 
program of rapid and coercive modernization, 
and the emerging totalitarian features of Soviet 
society in the 1930’s. The link between the revo- 
lutions was forged “by Stalin’s decision to im- 
_ pose rapid industrialization by whatever means 
were necessary and regardless of the costs— 
‘material, social and human.” 

It is hard to disagree with this analysis. Re- 
cent works, notably Erlich’s The Soviet Indus- 
trialigation Debate, 1924-1928, have detailed the 
other paths and programs industrial develop- 
ment after 1928 might have followed, with pre- 
sumably vastly different consequences for Soviet 
society. However, Stalin’s decision favoring 
forced-draft industrialization and rapid collec- 
tivization of agriculture was the one that stuck, 
„and the consequences of that decision shaped 
the Soviet social order that emerged in the 
1930’s. 

That emergent order was marked by accomo- 
dations as well as change. As the essays dealing 
with the church and the family show, the dog- 
matic commitment to destruction of traditional 
institutions was replaced in the thirties by a 
cautious co-existence policy, when the attacks, 
especially on the family, had proven counter- 
productive. The accommodation, as Inkeles 
notes, was not a sign of “conservatism” in the 
leadership, but a pragmatic response (and also 
a “correct” one under the circumstances: the 
piece on social change and parental mediation, 
written jointly with Kent Geiger, shows how 
the family had become in many instances an 
instrument for socialization into regime-approved 
values and attitudes, rather than a focus of 
resistance). 

The papers on stratification, mobility, and oc- 
cuptions provide another lesson: that large-scale 
industrialization, even under political corditions 
widely divergent from those in the nineteenth 
century West, tends to create the same stratifica- 
tion patterns as exist in Western societies. By 
1950, the pattern of occupation-based inequality 
and class differentiation had assumed such pro- 
portions that a Marxist “classless society” could 
only be seen as a remote possibility, if a new 
social and political revolution were to occur. 
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This, of course, has not occurred, and it remains 
as true today as in 1950 that “tne social classes 
which are currently most highly rewarded in 
income, status, and power are precisely those 
on which the present regime ... relies most 
heevily as its basis of social support.” While 
support for the regime has broadened with the 
increased legitimacy conferred by the passage 
of time, wartime successes, and improvements 
in zhe general living standard, tke basic patterns 
of inequality have proven durable (as the aban- 
dcnment of Krushchev’s quasi-p2pulist tinkering 
with the equalization of access to higher educa- 
tion shaws). 

Though iż comes third, “Fifty Years of the 
Soviet Revolution” is really the concluding piece 
~~Inkeles’ summary judgment on the revolution 
and its long-range results. What he perceives are 
economic growth on a vast scale, the successful 
(measured in terms of its durability) massive 
innovation în social organization that produced 
a modern society out of the wreckage of the 
Russian Empire, and the benefits and costs to 
tke population from these accomplishments. 
“Durability” has been the hallmark of the revo- 
lution’s success; durability, rather than dynam- 
ism and innovation, is the hallmark of Soviet 
society today. The promises of a radical trans- 
formation and improvement of the quality of 
rz in line with the Utopian visions of Marx 
(and to a lesser degree, of Lenin) remain un- 
redeemed, end their fulfillment is unlikely. 

The small number of sociologists specializing 
in Soviet studies has of necessity limited the 
contribution of sociology as a discipline to our 
krowledge of the USSR. Yet that contribution 
has not been insignificant; and for that fact, as 
this volume shows, we are in considerable debt 
to Inkeles. 


Criminology in Action/Criminologie en Aciton: 
Inventory of Contemporary Criminology: Its 
Principal Fields of Application, edited by 
Denis Grupo Montreal, Canada: Les Presses 
de l'Université de Montréal, 1968. 464 pp. 
Paperbound. $7.25. 


Less T. WOKINS 
State University of New York at Albany 


This book contains papers presented at the 
Seventeenth International Course in Criminol- 
ogy held at Montreel in September, 1967, plus 
some of the discussion that took place there. 
About a third of the. material is in French; the 
introductory addresses to the Course are in both 
English and French. 

Twenty-seven different countries were repre- 
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sented among the participants at the Course. 
Although the bilingual presentation of the ma- 
terlal gives an international flavor, the impres- 
sion remains that the Course was much more 
valuable to those who were actually present than 
to those who must be content to read the papers 
reproduced here. Clearly there must have been 
more discussion than is reported—five pages, or 
about 1% of the material. Thus the book should 
not be evaluated as a conference report, but as 
a collection of papers presented on a certain 
occasion. 

The following list of chapter titles and authors 
will indicate the coverage of each article and 
the language in which it is printed. 

Aspects Biologiques et Psychiatriques de la 
Criminalité (Henri F. Ellenberger. University of 
Montreal) ` 

Psychologie Clinique et Delinquance Juvénile 
(Noél Mailloux, University of Montreal) 

The Viable Future of Criminology (Marvin 
E. Wolfgang, University of Pennsylvania) 

Synthéses Criminologique (Jean Pinatel, Uni- 
versity of Paris) i 

On Law Enforcement and the Police (the late 
Joseph Lohman, University of California) 

The Administration of Criminal Justice: The 
Offender before the Courts (John LL J. Edwards, 
University of Toronto) 

Social Science and Public Protection (John P. 
Conrad, then Chief of Research, U. S. Bureau 
of Prisons) 

Les Measures de Prévention Sociale (Denis 
Szabo, University of Montreal) 

Legal Definitions, Research Practices and the 
Prevention and Treatment of Crime (Norval 
Morris, University of Chicago) 

Data on Crime and Delinquency. Personnel in 
Criminology and Corrections (Peter Lejins, Uni- 
versity of Maryland) 

Synthèse (1) and Synthesis (2) (Jean Pinatel, 
Paris; (Lloyd E. Ohlin, Harvard) 

Perhaps it is significant that the most chal- 
lenging contribution came not from the new 
world, nor even the western world, but from 
the Third World. Dr. Tolani Asuni of Western 
Nigeria raised the question of whether criminol- 
ogy could be considered a discipline, and what 
particular advantages there were to regarding it 
as such. “Are there not,” he asked, “some advan- 
tages in interdisciplinary competition for spheres 
of influence in the fields of crime and correc- 
tions?” If “criminology” does not exist, can it 
be “in action”? It is not possible from the re- 
ported discussion to tell whether the doubts of 
Dr. Asuni were shared by many other partici- 
pants. The reported replies set forth a number 
of arguments for the concept of criminology as 
a discipline in its own right. But perhaps we 
should first be more clear on what criminology is 
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attempting to do, and then consider how this 
might best be done. 

There is no space to comment on the papers. 
The title and author list will give sufficient in- 
formation to those concerned in this field. To 
single out any particular contribution would give 
an inappropriate impression of the significance 
of such selection. All the authors, it seems, were 
impressed by the quality of the audience at this 
Course, with the result that they wrote with as 
much brevity as they could without becoming 
incomprehensible. 

The topics discussed within and between pa- 
pers range over a wide field. The level of gen- 
eralization is high throughout, but this is not to 
say that the material is not stimulating. It is 
stimulating, and the book should appeal to those 
who would find useful a “reader” type of text 
touching upon a wide variety of topics and deal- 
ing with each in contemporary terms (rather 
than reproductions of previously published ar- 
ticles, as is usual with “readers”). 


‘African Penal Systems, edited by ALAN MILNER. 


New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. 501 
pp. $12.00. 


LEONARD C. KeERCHER 
Western Michigan University 


In terms of criminological knowledge, Africa 
is still a dark continent. Little is known definitely 
about the nature or the extent of criminality 
over much of this vast area, and information 
concerning penal developments is at best frag- 
mentary. The contributors to this work illumi- 
nate some areas of the problem considerably, 
but they cast no floodlight upon the penal devel- 
opments in Africa as a whole. Their contribu- 
tions have little grounding in carefully designed 
empirical research, and are concerned with lim- 
ited aspects of the penal situation in less than a 
third of the independent countries of Africa. 

Sixteen authors, each with specialized experi- 
ence in some aspect of African penal problems, 
collaborated on this work. Ten of the contribu- 
tors, including Alan Milner, the editor, are law- 
yers by training and experience; three are ori- 
ented generally to social service, two to sociology 
and social research, and one to psychiatry. 

In a brief introduction, the editor identifies 
some of the social forces he believes are respon- 
sible for increasing criminality in contemporary 
Africa, and he further speculates on the possi- 
bility of the development of a unique African 
approach to the solution of its penal problems. 

The remainder of the book is divided into two 
parts, Part I, “Penal Systems in Africa,” con-: 
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sists of what are termed “surveys” of penal sys- 
tems in 14 widely scattered African countries: 
“The Congo Democratic Republic,” by Antoine 
Rubbens; “Ethiopia,” by Steven Lowenstein; 
“Ghana,” by Robert B. Seidman and J. D. 
Abaka Eyison; “Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda,” 
by James S. Read; “Lesotho, Botswana and 
Swaziland,” by Robert D. Leslie; “Liberia,” by 
Gerald H. Zarr; “Portuguese Africa,” by Fer- 
nando O., Gouveia da Veiga; “United Arab Re- 
public,” by Ahmad M. Khalifa and Badr El-Din 
Ali; “Zambia,” by William Clifford. 

Since eight of the eleven contributors to Part 
I are lawyers, it is not surprising to find a strong 
legalistic bias pervading this section. The ‘“‘sur- 
` yeys” are structured around a broadly similar 
topical outline: penal legislation, crime and crim- 
inals, sentencing practices, theories of punish- 
ment, penal systems, adult corrections, and 
treatment of juvenile offenders. Individually, 
the contributions vary greatly, qualitatively as 
well as quantitatively. The one dealing with East 
Africa, by James S. Read, is a penetrating 73- 
page analysis of penal problems and pena’ devel- 
opments in Kenya, Uganda, and Tanzania, devel- 
oped within a meaningful historic and theoretical 
context. The Ghanian penal situation is likewise 
comprehensively dealt with in two perceptive 
articles. In comparison, the 10-page treatments 
of the penal situations in the United Arab Re- 
public and in Portuguese Africa appear super- 
ficially descriptive. 

Part II, “Special Problems,” impresses me as 
a fortuitous collection of unrelated contributions 
dealing with some special aspects of African 
penology. They include: “Sentencing Patterns 
in Nigeria,” by Alan Milner; “The East African 
Experience of Imprisonment,” by Ralph E. S. 
Tanner; “Psychiatry and the Criminal Offender 
in Africa,” by Alan Milner and Tolani Asuni; 
“Penal Policy and Underdevelopment in French 
Africa,” by Jacqueline Costa; “Capital Punish- 
ment in South Africa,” by David Welsh; and 
“The Ghana Prison System: An Historical Per- 
spective,” by Robert D Seidman. Hera, in the 
study of prisoner experience by Tanner and in 
the article on psychiatry and the criminal of- 
fender by Milner and Asuni, one finds the only 
direct treatment in the book of problems of 
special interest to behavioral scientists. 

Viewed as a whole, the work gives the impres- 
sion of structural and substantive disconnected- 
ness. There is little in the nature of a theoretical 
or analytical frame of reference to lend unity 
or coherence. Some instances of forward thrust 
as well as some areas of lag in penal develop- 
ments are briefly noted in the editor’s introduc- 
tion, but no sustained editorial effort is made to 
identify common or differential penal problems, 
treatment perspectives, penal program develop- 
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meats, or penal objectives that might emerge 
from an analysis of the individual surveys. No 
coriparative analysis is attempted as between 
penal developments in nations with varied colo- 
nial backgrounds: British, French, Portuguese, 
in particular. As one who investigated penal poli- 
cies and practices in British Africa in the early 
1560s, I regret that the dedicated efforts of 
many prison officials in British Colonial Service 
ta adapt modern penal methods to the African 
scene were not accorded greater recognition. 

The stated purpose of the book is to dissemi- 
nate information on penal problems facing Afri- 
caa countries and on the varied efforts to solve 
them. The hope is that the sharing of this infor- 
mation “may stimulate interest and activity in 
the more systematic inquiry needed to develop 
tbe penal systems of Africa.” This I judge to be 
ar. entirely realistic aspiration. There is cer- 
tainly much information assembled here of in- 
terest to criminologists generally, as well as to 
African penologists in particulaz, especially those 
concerned with the legal aspects of penal devel- 
cpmen:s, penal legislation, the integration of 
customary and statute law, concepts of criminal 
responsibility, theories of punishment, sentenc- 
ing practices, and the like. 

The bock reveals glaring gaps between penal 
ideals and penal practices in same countries, and 
also a wide hiatus generally between needed 
penal developments and requisite knowledge. By 
zighlighting the paucity of verified data on penal 
zopulations and on the problems and programs 
ja connection with classification, rehabilitation, 
post-prison adjustment, and the like, the book 
points up the urgent need for well-designed 
empirical studies in such behavioral disciplines 
zs sociology, anthropology, psychology, and 
psychiatry. 

This work will be of general interest to schol- 
ars concerned with criminological problems in 
the developing areas of the world. It will be of 
special interest and value to those concerned 
with the systems of legal sanctions and controls 
that are evolving in various parts of Africa out 
of the accommodation and fusion of customary 
law and custom with superimzosed colonial legal 
Structures, 


Deviance and Control, by ALBERT K. COBEN. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. 
120 pp. Clothbound, $4.50. Paperbound, $1.95. 


SOLOMON KosRIn 
University of Southern California 


In short supply among items making up the 
currant output on deviant behavior are works 
offering coherent theory at a level of technical 
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complexity that illuminates rather than obscures 
this subject matter area for college undergradu- 
ates, Teachers of “social problems” courses face 
a dilemma in the selection of an anchoring text. 
They may use one or more of the numerous 
readers now available, most of them assembled 
around an improvised theoretical perspective, or 
they may adopt one of tae sedulously con- 
structed comprehensive textbooks burdened with 
professional jargon. It is this reivewer’s guess 
that most teachers are reluctant to “turn off” 
the current generation of undergraduates who 
have been emphatically “turned on” to popular 
notions of relevance, with the consequence that 
the end of the boom in social problems readers is 
nowhere in sight. 

By way of contrast, in this brief but compact 
introduction to the field of deviance and social 
control, Albert Cohen has produced a pedagogical 
gem. Its style as well as its content presupposes 
an audience of students sensitive to issues of de- 
viance and conformity in their own experience, 
and eager to discover a scaffolding of theory for 
the interpretation of deviance as a general prob- 
lem, Cohen has brought to his treatment of the 
field the same combination of logical rigor, so- 
ciological competence, and evocative exemplifi- 
cation with which, some fifteen years ago, he 
imparted new life and new direction to delin- 
quency theory. 

The book opens with three chapters which 
introduce the reader to the necessary elemental 
concepts of the subject matter. The ideas of 
conformity, deviance, social organization, social 
structure, rules, norms, and institutions are pre- 
sented in familiar and meanirgful contexts. The 
complexities of the social process through which 
deviant roles are established are succinctly elab- 
orated. On the basis of this conceptual frame- 
work the author proceeds, in the remaining 
seven chapters, to deal with the more complex 
and critical issues of theory. 

Here, again, his approach is uniquely fitted to 
the requirements of clear exposition. His classifi- 
cation of theories begins with a major distinc- 
tion between psychological and sociological levels 
of explanation, together with brief characteriza- 
tions of the kinds of variables and their interre- 
lations constituting theories of these two types. 
The following three chapters offer a guided tour 
through the entire range of deviance theory, 
grouped by their underlying conceptions of the 
nature of human nature. The taxonomy joins 
theories that view deviance as the product of 
deviant impulses breaking through personal and 
social controls, with those that regard deviant 
behavior as the outcome of psychic maneuvers 
to ward off proscribed and repressed wishes. All 
these theories are clearly illustrated by original 
examples as well as by references to the works 
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of their authors. Each group of theories is care- 
fully evaluated with respect to their adequacies 
and shortcomings, both logical and methodologi- 
cal. In the remaining chapters he turns to theo- 
ries which account for deviant behavior as a 
product of the properties of social systems. 

His treatment of the sociology of deviant be- 
havior presents what may be regarded as the 
distinctive contribution of the work. After de- 
scribing incisively the theories of Durkheim, 
Merton, Sutherland, Shaw and McKay, and 
G. H. Mead, and the elaborations of their ideas 
offered by their followers, Cohen takes up the 
issues on which students of deviance have been 
traditionally divided. The divisions are related 
to favored perspectives: anomie theory, keyed 
to means-ends schema and the structure of op- 
portunity; cultural transmission theory, with its 
emphasis on the determinism of the milieu; and 
symbolic interaction theory, focusing on proc- 
esses which create and transform roles and 
selves. Cohen regards as unwarranted claims for 
the exclusive validity of any of these theories, 
approaches, or perspectives. Rather, they sup- 
plement one another, each dealing with a separa- 
ble segment of the social process, with any given 
instance of deviant conduct requiring, for its 
complete interpretation, the use of all three. 

His particular effort is to demonstrate the ` 
utility. of enlarging anomie theory to include 
the interaction process initiated as opportunity 
structures are continuously altered in sequences 
of social action. He argues also that the oppor- 
tunity concept must be expanded to include 
consideration of means and ends with respect to 
valued roles and associated self conceptions, as 
well as the strategies of action through which 
persons attempt to legitimate claims to role in- 
cumbency. Taken together, his views on the con- 
vergent possibilities of existing deviance theory 
adumbrate the path by which continuity may be 
established between analysis on the societal and 
on the small group scale. ; 

The book thus succeeds in accomplishing with 
unusual felicity two goals: a clear and readable 
introduction to the field of deviance and control, 
and a penetrating assessment of the state of 
relevant theory with a view to its advancement. 


Criminality and Legal Order, by Austin T. 
Turk. Chicago, Ill.: Rand McNally and Co., 
1969. 184 pp. Paperbound. $3.50. 


Rosert D HERMAN 
Pomona College 


Turk takes more seriously than most criminol- 
ogists the idea that criminality is a status con- 
ferred by official authorities upon relatively 
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powerless categories of people through processes 
of coercion and punishment. His book b2gins 
with an attack on the notion that success D ac- 
counting for the behavior of criminals will lead 
to success in accounting for their criminality. 
Criminality is seen here as an ascribed status 
rather than an achieved status. “Nothing ard no 
one is intrinsically criminal; criminality is a 
definition applied by individuals with the power 
to do so, according to illegal and extra-legal, as 
well as legal criteria.” Research shows thet for 
most types of offenses arrests are relatively high 
for lower-status, minority-group, young, male, 
transient populations, “The common attribate of 
all these categories except that of males appears 
to be their vulnerability when confronted by 
authorities; the attributes defining the catezories 
are associated with relative powerlessness. ’ 

It follows, Turk argues, that the criminclogist 
should focus upon the tasks of explaining the 
operations of the “legal order” (the fa-niliar 
“conflict system” model is employed here), ex- 
amining the use of legal power to coerce, and 
searching for empirical data on conditions under 
which parties holding different degrees of power 
are able to label, stigmatize, and punish The 
book represents, at the very least, a consistent 
effort to begin these tasks. 

Turk says that undergraduate criminology 
students object to conventional reading lists 
which contain contradictory, half-developed the- 
ories that are apparently unrelated to the real 
world as they comprehend it. In response Turk 
pushes aside an analysis of the individual be- 
havior of offenders, and provides instead an 
analytical framework for sorting out the condi- 
tions under which conflict between autkorities 
and subjects is mtensifed. He emphasizes the 
degree of congruence between cultural anc social 
norms (what is said versus what is actually 
done)——there are times when authorities er sub- 
jects don’t “really mean it.” He then specifies 
some conditions that turn conflict into cr-minal- 
ization, stressing the greater importance of the 
' reactions of first-line officials (police) aad the 
“realism” of contending parties in estimating 
their chances of success and relative pcwer in 
the system of conflict. 

Turk next offers a new classification cf legal 
norms which many students and professars may 
find useful in ordering their own observations 
and in arranging statistical data. The conreptual 
structure for this classification of legal norms is 
generated from combinations of questions about 
political offenses, violence, humans as objects, 
sexual offenses, and abnormality. One third of 
the book is then devoted to presenting s-atistics 
based on federal publications—which together 
provide general support for the powerlessness 
hypothesis. 
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Turk says in the Preface that this book may be 
used as a “core text” and that it is a “working 
bock,” i.e. a “study in, not about, criminology.” 
We agree that the book requires the reader to 
work on the material in it, since the schemes 
Turk develops are incomplete. Eence we do not 
encourage its use early in a sequence of readings. 
The book is extremely selective in its use of 
criminological research and theory. Undergradu- 
aies will need something much more compre- 
hensive (Cloward and Ohlin, for example), as 
wel as a couple of explicit case studies, before 
trey can hope to contend with Turk’s effort to 
point the direction. Students might be asked to 
try their hand at applying his framework to 
tacir own study of the field—but only after 
adequate preparation. Some students will object 
tə Turk’s heavy use of typological and taxonomic 
models, but others will be excited to find a 
fremework for arranging information on crimi- 
nality, conflict, and power in a way that suggests 
where to search for more. 


Arrest: The Decision to Take a Suspect into 
Custody, by Wayne R. LaFave. Boston, 
Mass.: Little, Brown and Co., 1965. 540 pp. 
$10.C0. 


Rospert M. TERRY 
University of Iowa 


Recent trends in criminology reflect a height- 
ered interest in the study of criminalization (the 
>rocess by which people come to have the status 
of being criminals), and a recognition that this 
area of concern is crucial for sociological per- 
3pectives in criminology. Whereas traditional 
criminologists have emphasized the study of 
criminals, the criminalization perspective fo- 
cuses attention upon social control as well, for 
it is via social control that criminal status is 
assigned. Actions of the police are especially 
relevant in this process in tha: how they select 
otenders and whom they select as offenders 
from the pool of potentially eligibles largely 
d2termine official rates of criminality, the stuff 
of which most criminological studies are made. 

As the first volume in tke American Bar 
Foundation’s Series on the Administration of 
Criminal Justice in the United States, this book 
deals directly with arrest as one aspect of social 
control and as a crucial stage in the criminal 
justice process. Basic data for the analysis were 
cbtained in relatively extensive field research 
into existing practices in Kansas, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin during 1956 and 1957. Court deci- 
sions, statutes, and articles from legal journals 
gre also used extensively to provide a framework 
for the analysis and to illustrate the state of the 
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normative structure within which the police op- 
erate. Emphasis is placed upon arrest as a deci- 
sion-making component of the criminal justice 
system; such sociologically intriguing concerns 
as the consequences of arrest for the individual 
offender and the effectiveness of arrest practices 
in accomplishing police objectives are ignored. 

The book is divided into five parts, each of 
which deals with an aspect of the arrest decision: 
(1) the decision to seek and to issue an arrest 
warrant; (2) the decision not to arrest, even 
though a person is, from all available evidence, 
guilty of committing a crime; (3) the decision 
whether to take an arrested subject into imme- 
diate custody; (4) the decision to arrest sub- 
jects for the purpose of prosecution; and (5) 
the decision to arrest for purposes other than 
prosecution. The intent is to describe existing 
practices, indicate significant unresolved issues, 
and suggest alternative means of dealing with 
these issues. The issues and proposed solutions 
reflect the legalistic orientation of the volume. 
While the issues are seen as inhering in the 
police role, proposed solutions emphasize the 
necessity for appropriate action by the judiciary 
and relevant legislative bodies. 

The description of existing arrest practices 
is an especially significant contribution to the 
social control literature. The vast complex of 
factors that may enter into decisions and the 
rationale for these decisions are abundantly il- 
lustrated and discussed. Interesting tidbits are 
sprinkled throughout, including such things as 
an analysis of the “golden rule procedure” for 
handling drunks in Detroit, the practice of book- 
ing transvestites for investigation of possible 
larceny from a person, the arrest of suspected 
burglars on vagrancy charges so that the bur- 
glary investigation may be conducted, and the 
jailing of traffic offenders when the police view 
the local judiciary as being excessively lenient. 
LaFave convincingly makes the point that the 
police are not only discretionary law enforcers, 
but on occasion also act as judges, juries, dis- 
trict attorneys, and administrators of punitive 
and correctional policies. At a time when popular 
stereotypes concerning police behavior seem to 
be taking precedence over the findings of em- 
pirical research, LaFave’s demonstration of the 
complexity of the nature of police behavior 
is important. 

What has been said is sufficient to suggest 
that this volume is required reading for anyone 
interested in problems of social control; the 
book, however, is best viewed as an exploratory 
analysis. The organizational determinants of 
police behavior are essentially unrecognized, the 
role of the police in a day-to-day setting is 
largely ignored, and the phenomenological world 
of the individual patrolman also receives little 
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attention. The data are not used systematically, 
the discussions of decision-making make naive 
use of cause and effect, and an undocumented 
and haphazard imputation of motives to the 
police makes many of the interpretations at 
best highly tenuous. Despite these difficulties, 
however, the volume provides not only an ex- 
tensive summary of a literature that is not 
otherwise readily accessible, but also a veritable 
gold mine of ideas and problems amenable to 
sociological research. 


Criminality and Economic Conditions, by WIL- 
LEM BONGER. Abridged by Austin T. Turk. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 
1969. 200 pp. $7.95, 


Raymonp L. HiGHTOWER 
Kalamazoo College 


This abridgement of Bonger is primarily for 
students interested in his theoretical perspective. 
Consequently, the abridger has republished, with 
a few omissions and emendations, only the text 
of Part II, Book I, of the 1916 American 
edition of Bonger’s famous treatise. The original 
work was brought out by the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, and trans- 
lated by Henry Horton, as one of the eleven 
volumes in the distinguished “modern criminal 
science series.” None of the more than 150 
tables is included in this abridgement. The 
deletions make for some gaucheries; for exam- 
ple, on pages 55-56 we read, “We must have 
recourse to statistics,” but there are no statis- 
tics. Also, on page 56, “as the following figures 
prove, . . .” There are no figures and no tables, 
with the exception of a brief one quoted on 
page 69 from Ferriani. Again, on page 70 there 
is reference to the “following tables” when only 
asterisks follow. Somebody copied too much, 
or perhaps, not enough. 

Whether Bonger should be revived as the 
great Marxian criminologist is answered affirma- 
tively in a carefully written “Introduction” of 
16 pages by Austin T. Turk, who says that he 
is concerned lest Criminaliy and Economic 
Condstions becomes a “classic” before its time. 
As a faculty member in sociology at Indiana 
University, the legacy from Edwin H. Suther- 
Jand must influence Professor Turk to keep a 
sharp eye on environmental factors as deter- 
minants of criminal behavior. He claims how- 
ever, that he is concerned with understanding 
Bonger’s theory. Its main thrust is well-known 
among American criminologists. Bonger was a 
strong Marxian economic determinist and was 
deeply engrossed in social reform. He committed 
suicide in 1940 rather than submit to Nazi rule 
in his homeland. Although an early scholarly 
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antipathy to Communism in this country may 
have minimized the contribution of Bonger to 
criminology, a healthy skepticism about single 
_ and simplistic explanations of social phenomena 
is now so general that he is not likely to be a 
symbol of a new movement. Besides, Bonger’s 
assumption that capitalism nourishes egoism and 
thwarts altruism is not taken for grantec by 
those with modern knowledge of motivation. 
That economic conditions are “preponderant” 
or “decisive” (p. 197) in all or most criminal 
behavior has never been clearly demonstreted, 
and can be accepted only as one of many 
factors in criminal causality. 

The book itself is another example of a 
tendency to collect and republish selections and 
exerpts from earlier writers who are not now 
greatly in fashion. This increase of printed mat- 
ter has limited value and perhaps should not 
be encouraged. Bonger wrote against the genetic 
views of Lombroso and his followers and tnder 
the dominance of Marxian socialism. His at- 
tempt to evaluate other criminologists and his 
use of data to support his principal thesis are 
necessarily omitted from this abridgemeni. 

The book reminds us of continuing differ2nces 
between the geneticists and the envirommen- 
talists. It also reminds us of cycles and fads 
that surround the study of social causation. 


Individual and Group Services in the Mobiliza- 
tton for Youth Experience, edited by HaroLD 
H. Werssman. Volume I of The New social 
Work Series. New York: Association Press, 
1969. 192 pp. Clothbound, $4.95. Paperkound, 
$2.50. 

Community Development in the Mobilization 
for Youth Experience, edited by Harciup H. 
WeIssMAN. Volume II of The New Social 
Work Series. New York: Association Press, 
1969, 190 pp. Clothbound, $4.95. Paperbound, 
$2.50. 

Employment and Educational Services =n the 
Mobihzation for Youth Experience, edized by 
Harop H WeissmMAN. Volume UI cf The 
New Social Work Series, New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1969. 224 pp. Clothbound, $4.95. 
Paperbound, $2.95. 

Justice and the Law in the Mobilisaiton for 
Youth Experience, edited by Harop H. 
WEISSMAN. Volume IV of The New Social 
Work Sertes. New York: Association Press, 
1969, 220 pp. Clothbound, $4.95. Pape-bound 
$2.95, 


FRANK M. LOEWENBERG 
Council on Social Work Education 


Early in the sixties, word drifted into the 
hinterland that a new type of social wcrk was 
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beirg practiced in New York City. Called 
“Mobilization for Youth,” the new approach 
to social problems claimed to be both relevant 
and innovative, radical and theory-based. Except 
for those directly or indirectly involved, little 
systematic information on the new model of 
social work became available until recently. 
Those interested had to rely on occasional news- 
paper accounts or poclitically-inspired attacks 
on the agency, or on even rarer articles in one 
or another journal describing a selected program 
activity. Many desired to find, but could not 
find, a systematic description and analysis of 
the program that became known as the seedbed 
for the War egainst Poverty. 

The four volumes reviewed here offer a codifi- 
cation of the practice wisdom, insights, and 
exp2riences gained by MFY’s staff. Supported 
by a grant from the Office of Juvenile De- 
lincuency and Youth Development, the fifty 
chapters. mostly written by members of the 
M?Y Program Reporting staff from reports 
submitted by the line staff, seek to “tell the 
story of each program division from its begin- 
ning, inserting at the eppropriate places changes 
or aew emphases divergent from those originally 
corceived, . .” The four volumes are not 
meant to provide a balanced picture of the 
agency, but instead constitute “an intellectual 
history” of a program that blazed new trails in 
the history of American social welfare. Though 
it is not a systematic analysis, it remains the 
mist comprehensive report on the MEN efforts 
acd as such deserves serious study by all in- 
terested in the development of American society 
in the sixties. 

Born in 1962 after a 4% year planning 
process in which sociologists were heavily in- 
valved, MFY was designed as a major demon- 
stration program to cope with the mounting 
problem of juvenile delinquency on New York’s 
lower east side (now better known as the East 
Village). The new agency’s program, based on 
the theoretical framework of Cloward and Oh- 
lin’s Delinquency ard Opportunity, attempted 
ts expand opportunities for conventional be- 
havior so that juvenile delinquents and potential 
juvenile delinquents could bridge the gap be- 
tween their legitimate aspirations and the op- 
portunities heretofore unavailable to them. Be- 
fore tke first three years were over, the original 
program approach was abandoned (according to 
some observers) or expanded (according to 
others). The original program called for a 
caange in the volume and delivery of social 
services; the target neighborhood was saturated 
vith traditional services, offered by what is now 
known as a neighborhood service center instead 
cf by the established social agencies. Only later 
was it realized that the original plan did not 
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make any “real provision for attempts to pro- 
duce significant social changes that might affect 
the neighborhood” (Justice . . . , p. 147). 

Despite the observation that MFY was essen- 
tially a service-oriented operation, with the 
widely hailed (or denounced) innovative com- 
munity organization program proving to be 
largely ineffective, Mobilization is credited with 
developing and introducing a series of innovative 
activities and new service delivery models which 
have since been adopted by poverty and welfare 
programs throughout the land. MFY social 
workers were among the first to abandon the 
classic caseworker role and instead function 
systematically and openly as their clients’ social 
brokers and, later, as advocates. A MFY-or- 
ganized mothers’ group fired the first shot in 
the battle over school decentralization and local 
control; the utilization oz indigenous workers 
and the development of the New Careers career 
line was launched at MFY; the community 
action sections of the Economic Opportumity 
Act of 1964 were based in large measure on 
the MFY experience; the legal attack on the 
welfare system was first launched by MFY 
lawyers; and the idea for the Welfare Rights 
movement originated here. 

These four volumes are full of insights and 
significant findings, many of which tend to 
support the more rigorous research of sociolo- 
gists; others raise questions or suggest new 
hypotheses, which should be followed up. A 
sample of what can be founc includes: 


The poor are much more concerned about money 

and purchasing power than in gaining control 

over SE social institutions (Justice 
a) Sp Dp- 201). 


To change gang behavior, changes need to be 
made in the social situation which breeds gangs; 
rather than working with the gang as the major 
target of change, MFY found that the gang 
needs to be broken up just as soon as new sup- 
porting social structures can be developed (/n- 
dividual . . . „p. 162). 


nen parents generaly attach a high 
value to education (Employment ..., p. 122). 


Stable organizations among the lowest fifth of 
the population are possible only with the con- 
tinuing presence of outside staff and money 
(Community ..., p. 174). 


Group programs proved to be unsuccessful so- 
tion mechanisms in working with delin- 
quents (Individual . . . , p. 134). 


As a result of providing legal counsel to welfare 
clients, 95% of the more than 300 fair hearing 
requests challenging a variety of Welfare De- 
partment policies and rulings were settled in 
favor of the client before the hearing was held 
(Justice ..., p. 91). 


In an earlier era, social workers expected 


clients to fit their problems to an agency’s 
sponsible for changing the emphasis to fitting 
agency services to the client’s and the com- 
services; MFY was in no small measure re- 
munity’s needs. One would have hoped the 
editor of these volumes would follow this orien- 
tation and organize his material to fit the prob- 
lem; instead, he took the easier (and perhaps 
more logical) approach and followed the 
agency’s organizational chart in presenting his 
material. This results in some discontinuity; 
it is possible to read the volume on community 
development and yet remain in relative ignorance 
about the efforts of the employment division, 
even though one would hope that in actual 
practice the staffs of these and all other divi- 
sions worked closely together, since they were 
serving the very same people. 

A second disappointment comes from the 
relatively uncritical and unsystematic evaluation 
of the program. Not that the faults and short- 
comings are buried; indeed, they are freely 
admitted and discussed. But the findings, nega- 
tive or positive, are generally derived from 
practice wisdom, and are not supported by hard 
data or research findings. Admittedly, this was 
not to be a research report. But from an agency 
that invested so heavily in research, one would 
have hoped for more in this respect. The “Index 
of Research Studies,” found in the Appendix 
to Justice . . . is helpful but incomplete. Hope- 
fully, the voluminous research undertaken will 
yet see the light of day. Social theorists, as well 
as social planners, will want to know whether, 
where, and how the Cloward-Ohlin opportunity 
theory failed. Was the theory inappropriate? 
Was the program application inopportune or in- 
exact? Or were the wrong problems attacked? 

Has MFY achieved its goal? The evidence is 
unclear. Gang warfare, the incipient major prob- 
lem of the community, was doused by heroin 
even before MFY mounted its program. Nar- 
cotics addiction and juvenile delinquency con- 
tinue unabated as a major problem, not only 
in the East Village but throughout Urban 
America. Mobilization did not come up with 
the answers to these problems or to the more 
basic, underlying problem—poverty. The MFY 
staff has, however, come to the conclusion that 
the economic problems of the poor must take 
precedence over their social and political prob- 
lems if poverty is to be eliminated. The new 
MFY model emphasizes the centrality of eco- 
nomic problems, since it is felt that only “the 
redistribution of wealth can make a significant 
dent in the social pathology which is gripping 
American society today” (Justice . . . D 
148). 
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Violence and the Mass Media, edited by OTTO 
N. Larsen. New York: Harper and Row, 
1968. 310 pp. Paperbound. $4.50. 


ALAN BOOTH 
University of Nebraska 


This volume contains materials from scholarly 
journals and books, newspapers and news maga- 
zines, family magazines, hearings and conference 
proceedings, unpublished papers and reports, 
and memoranda. One paper was prepared espe- 
cially for publication in this collection. Nearly a 
third of the selections are from conventional 
scholarly sources; another third comes from 
the news media, 

The perspective that guides the organization 
of the book is the controversy surrounding the 
question: what deleterious effects does mass 
communicated violence have on audiences? The 
initial selections sketch some of the parameters 
of the controversy. These are followed by 
statements by persons (chiefly Fredric Wer- 
tham) who have been able to make many people 
sensitive to media violence. Next come selections 
describing that violence. The following section 
is comprised of reviews, largely by social sci- 
entists, of empirical studies of the effects of 
mass-communicated violence. Finally, there are 
three sections containing readings relevant to 
the regulation and control of media violence 
by voluntary associations, government agencies, 
and the media themselves. The Epilogue contains 
excerpts from the transcript of a panel on vio- 
lence in the mass media that was fart of 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s 1966 conference 
on crime. The Epilogue is redundant: it is similar 
in content and style to a mock debate in Part 
1 created from the publications of a sociologist, 
economist, and psychiatrist. 

The editor does not make clear for what 
audience his book is intended. If it is directed 
toward sociology students, the volume devotes 
insufficient attention to social scientists who 
have investigated the effects of mass-com- 
‘municated violence. Berkowitz’s work on film 
violence, Schramm’s study of television’s impact 
on children in the U.S., Lyle and Parker’s 
Television in the Lives of Our Children, and 
germane studies by Lovaas and Feshback are 
given only nominal attention. Although the 
selections that do appear in this part are notable, 
they constitute only one-sixth of the book. 
Klapper’s summary based on Ruth Hartley’s 
critique of laboratory studies on media violence, 
and Halloran’s suggestions for the design of 
studies focusing on the effects of mediated 
violence deserve special mention. 

Journalism students who want to survey a 
wide range of materials on mass-communicated 
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viclence will find this book worthwhile. As sup- 
plementary reading for a sociology course in 
mass communication, it warrants serlous con- 
sideration. 


Essays in Self-Destruction, edited by EDWIN S. 
SHNEIDMAN, New York: Science House, 1967. 
£54 pp. $12.50. i 


` JaĮmEs WILKINS 
University of Toronto 


Some of these essays are certain to be re- 
warding for persons whose interest would not 
be sparked by the title of the volume. Whether 
you will be among them is a question I hope 
this review will permit you to decide, for I am 
unable to propose a more informative title of 
rezsonable length and appropriate seriousness. 

Talcatt Parsons and Victor Lidz contribute 
a readable analysis of American society as it 
may affect “orientations” toward death. Self- 
destruction is specifically considered only in 
what is clearly an appendage. Further, the paper 
is of wider interest than the proposition that the 
authors say stimulated it, namely, “the. wide- 
spread view that the realities of death are 
c-aracteristically met with ‘denial’ in contem- 
perary American society.” They acknowledge 
this proposition to be a “foil,” a statement which 
could be taken to be indiscreet; but it accurately 
characterizes their treatment of it, and this may 
te all that is required. The bulk of the paper 
provides interpretations of funeral practices, 
tke J. F. Kennedy assassination, the shifting 
nature of what is “unexpected” death, inter aka, 
as these fit the Parsonian version or vision of 
world, Western, or American history and current 
organization. 

Harold Garfinkel’s essay, “Practical Socio- 
logical Reasoning: Some Features in the Work 
of the Los Angeles Suicide Prevention Center,” 
may ke very useful for the continuing discus- 
song on the nature of ethnamethodology and 
Le relations to what other sociologists do. Gar- 
inkel does not address these topics directly 
tere, but he does lay claim to additional sup- 
portive findings that, in a different setting and 
with slightly altered prose, may be conducive 
to improved understanding. 

A former student of Garfinkel, Harvey Sacks 
Jollows his own variety of ethnomethodology 
in an effective summary of his dissertation on 
some regularities in identifying persons “to turn 
to,” as revealed in conversational exchanges of 
suicide prevention center staff and callers. The 
-opic may not interest you, but the procedures 
and implications are likely to. 

In the remaining papers in the “sociological” 
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section, Warren Breed pursues his interest in 
“loss” as a theme of suicide, Louis Dublin is- 
sues a brief plea for more organized means to 
detect and deal with potential suicides, and 
Mamoru Iga presents fincings on Japanese 
suicide that will be of interest to specialists. 
For Iga, “dependency,” “self-inflation,” and 
“insecurity” are “regarded as the basic elements 
of suicidal motivation,” and aspects of Japanese 
social organizations are interpreted as encourag- 
ing these elements. 

A section for “psychological and psychiatric 
essays” reprints the important papers on self- 
poisoning by Kessel, and has others on Freud 
and on perversion and despair that are suitable 
for a wider audience. A set of “literary and 
philosophic” essays deals with death, self-de- 
struction, the history of philosophy, Melville, 
Shakespeare, Buddha, and C. W. Morris. 

Among the remaining essays, the editor’s 
own piece on sleep is awakening, and I would 
heartily commend to you tke essay in which 
an experimental psychologist turns his mind and 
methods to the question, “Can a Mouse Commit 
Suicide?” 

I hope I have made clear the scope of this 
volume. On the topic of self-destruction or 
suicide, no other book approaches it in that 
respect. The book has been chosen as one of 
ten for the NIMH “Basic Library on Sui- 
cidology.” I wouldn’t quarrel with that. 


Liquor License: An Ethnography of Bar Be- 
havior, by SHERRI Cavan. Chicago, IL: Al- 
dine Publishing Co., 1966. 246 pp. $6.75. 


KATHERINE M. MURPHY 
Marymount College 


The concept “ethnography” is defined by one 
source as “a descriptive study of particular 
societies, usually those that are nonliterate and 
undeveloped in the technological sense” (Dic- 
tionary of Modern Sociology, by Thomas F. 
Hoult, p. 123). This book uses the term in the 
title of a sociological study, a descriptive analy- 
sis of human interaction in public settings where 
social drinking of alcoholic liquor assuages man’s 
need for relaxation and recreation. 

Through participant-observation and inter- 
viewing, data were gathered for a period of 
three years (1962-1965) in approximately one 
hundred drinking establishments in the city 
of San Francisco. Cavan terms the establish- 
ments “unserious” settings and categorizes them 
as follows: the Convenience Bar, the Nightspot, 
the Marketplace Bar, and the Home Territory 
Bar. All were investigated by Mrs. Cavan in 
the guise of a “typical” patron. The investiga- 
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tion is detailed and inclusive, with the focus 
on three general types of activities: seating and 
spatial distribution, internal movement, and 
face-to-face interaction. Major concern is on 
“the stable, reproducible features of behavior 
which could be taken as the standing behavior 
patterns of the public drinking place” (p. 17). 
The standing patterns of behavior include bar 
sociability, permissible behavior and “normal 
trouble” (Oe, improper activities that are fre- 
quent enough to be more or less ignored), space 
and spatial proprieties, and rituals and cere- 
monies. Conclusions reveal that while behavior 
patterns in “unserious” settings do indeed differ 
from those in more formal settings, similarities 
exist. Both are governed by specific and to a 
large extent mandatory rules of conduct. In . 
drinking establishments there are obligatory 
ways of doing things, ranging from rules of 
sitting at the bar, standing or milling about, 
to rules spelling out the details of patrons 
treating one another to drinks. 

Nor is this all. The consumption of alcohol 
on the part of the general population has always 
been regarded with some alarm by the govern- 
ing elite in America. Mrs. Cavan describes and 
analyzes not only the social order in drinking 
places, but also the legal and moral order. 
Public drinking places are governed by a multi- 
tude of regulations, violations of which carry 
suitable penalties. Implicit in these laws is the 
assumption that public drinking places are po- , 
tential areas of trouble in society. The “genera- 
tion gap” complaint that society completely 
approves the consumption of alcohol for the 
“over 30s,” while punishing as illegal mari- 
juana smoking by the younger generation, is 
shown here to be invalid, for this study shows 
that at least the public consumption of liquor is 
hedged about with numerous conditions and 
restrictions. 

There is no dearth of sociological works on 
drinking and alcoholism, but the bulk of these 
have treated the topic from the point of view 
of social problems. This book refreshingly takes 
its place among the growing number of social 
research studies which focus on man’s “normal” 
behavior. It is a well-researched and informative 
study of the drinking behavior of ordinary 
people, where they display everyday social be- 
havior in face-to-face interaction that fits in 
part Homan’s view of the small group as a 
“number of people who communicate with one 
another . . . and who are so few that each 
person is able to commumicate with all the 
others . . . face-to-face” (The Human Group, 
p. 3). The question of whether or not the human 
collectivities who congregate in public drinking 
places constitute social groups in the classic 
sense is not dealt with, the emphasis being 
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on the forms of social interaction in a fum 
setting. 

Since the future of modern man seems likely 
to be increasingly dominated by the computer 
and automation, studies which investigate man’s 
leisure-time activities are of significance in 
sociology. This is such a contribution. It is 
recommended to sociologists and students of 
society interested in the sociology of recreation, 
in small group interaction and organization, and 
in deviance and alcoholism. For the social re- 
searcher, it offers a model upon which to base 
studies of “the times and places within the 
course of the daily round when the consequen- 
tiality of life may be . . . suspended and ac- 
tivities granted a special status of not really 
counting, i.e., unserious occasions” (p. 235). A 
variety of such occasions are mentioned, from 
“coffee breaks” to carnivals and holiday parties; 
for such areas of human interaction, very little 
theoretical work has been done, and Mrs. 
Cavan’s study partially fills the gap. 


Society and Drugs. Drugs I: Social and Cultural 
Observations, by RicHArp H BLUM and As- 
SOCIATES. San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 
1969. 400 pp. Drugs I and II, $25.00. 

Students and Drugs. Drugs II: College and High 
School Observations, by Ricwarp H. BLUM 
and AssoctaTEs. San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey- 
Bass, 1969. 399 pp. Drugs I and II, $25.00. 


Davip M. PETERSEN 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons 


In this ambitious two-volume effort, Blum and 
his associates aim at an exhaustive inquiry into 
the social and psychological factors associated 
with the use of psychoactive drugs. The authors 
use the term “psychoactive” as descriptive of 
the general class of drugs that tend to alter 
consciousness, including alcohol, marijuana, hal- 
lucinogens, opiates, and several other abused or 
illicit substances. 

Society and Drugs addresses itself to a wide 
variety of interests, including the history of the 
use of various drugs, cross-cultural comparisons 
of drug use in nonliterate societies, the drug- 
using experiences of a normal population, drug 
association with criminal behavior, data on drug 
effects, and various other topics. Much of the 
material presented here is exploratory rather 
than definitive, and is intended to provide the 
reader with a broad perspective about psycho- 
active drug use. 

Regrettably, the inclusion of so many issues 
is not one of the book’s major merits. Much of 
the data presented is certainly interesting, but 
I am disappointed by the lack of con-inuity in 
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the volume. As is the case with many antholo- 
gies, it 1s difficult to discern a common theme 
thet ties the book together. Furthermore, rele- 
vant and necessary interconnections between 
the various chapters ere nowhere made explicit. 
For exemple, although historical materials on 
drug use are well handled, the relevance of 
historical development to present inquiries is 
nok made clear. 

The most important and interesting sections 
of the book are three essays that exhibit a wide 
range of content. The authors consider differ- 
ences in cultural definitions regarding the use 
of alcohol in their case study of three rural 
Greek communities. In “Hippies: What the 
Scene Means,” one of the associates (John H. 
Weakland) presents an interesting and provoca- 
tive description of the hippie subculture and 
the importance to this movement of psychedelic 
drug use. Particularly noteworthy are the data 
from exploratory interviews with selected mem- 
bers cf the California legislature regarding 
drugs, drug users, and drug legislation. 

The companion volume, Students and Drugs, 
presents the results of an extensive study of 
student drug use. It reports findings from data 
secured from students enrolled in five Western 
colleges and universities and from students in 
four California high schools. The study schools 
differed in size, student-body characteristics, and 
location. 

Over 1,300 college students were interviewed 
t> determine the history of drug experience, 
current usage, and social and psychological cor- 
relates of drug-using conduct. In addition, the 
research staff used other techniques, including 
participant observation, psychiatric interviews, 
examination of offcial records, and drug-use 
diaries. Nearly 5,500 high school students were 
surveyed by questionnaires to determine their 
drug usage. 

The college data were analyzed in terms of 
users and non-users (abstainers) to establish a 
Sase of students who had never tried any of 
the psychoactive drugs. The user students were 
then examined in terms of background charac- 
teristics, interests, activities, performance in 
schocl, bad outcomes from drug use, ideologies, 
psychological characteristics, and the like. To- 
gether these categories constitute the major 
portion of the material in the book. The analysis 
of the high school data is confined to a single ` 
chapter. 

Other chapters in the volume include case 
studies of different drug-using behavior, drugs 
and Catholic students, and the viewpoint of the 
college administrator on the campus drug prob- 
ler. 

Space limitations preclude a discussion of 
the wide variety of statistical data examined to 
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identify factors involved in patterns of drug use. 
The principle propositions developed in the 
college study were that (a) a sizeable minority 
of students had experimented with illicit drugs, 
(b) there has been a remarkable increase in 
drug use in the last two or three years, and (c) 
student drug use can be expected to continue to 
expand in the future. Moreover, the data from 
the concurrent high school studies suggest a 
simular expansion. The data further show that 
illicit drug use is rapidly becoming more com- 
mon among younger students, that marijuana 
is by far the most popular illicit substance used, 
and that once illicit drug use is initiated it 
tends to spread to include many substances. 

In reviewing a book such as this, one is 
struck by how little is known about drug be- 
havior. At this stage in the current drug con- 
troversy, much more effort is needed to identify 
and explore the factors surrounding the use 
and abuse of drugs, particularly on the college 
and high school campus. One can only applaud 
the authors’ efforts to deal with a most signifi- 
cant problem. In spite of limitations of the 
study (such as problems of sampling) the ma- 
terial presented here provides a great deal of 
relevant data that is difficult to acquire. The 
book will also give the reader a general idea 
of what has been done in the area and how 
much remains to be done in the future. 


Problems of Sex Behavior: Selected Studies in 
Social Problems, edited by EDWARD SAGARIN 
and Donat E. J. MacNamara. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1968. 288 pp. Paper- 
bound, $2.95. 


DONALD E. CARNS 
Northwestern University 


As they say in the book trade, this is another 
non-book. Since the literary and scientific merits 
of the editors are difficult to assess, and their 
motives in producing the reader are beyond the 
legitimate scope of this review, the book must 
be evaluated on the kinds of selections brought 
together and their possible uses in sociology 
courses. Quite aside from these two criteria, 
however, the book does have the distinction of 
bringing together rather disparate personalities, 
_ eg., the passionately tendentious Albert Ellis 
and the super-cool Ned Polsky. I believe this 
usually leads, in book review rhetoric, to phrases 
like “uneven in quality,” which would be apt in 
this case. 

But first to the book as a whole. There are 
eight offerings in the field of “sex behavior,” 
written from a variety of viewpoints—socio- 
logical, legal, governmental, psychological, and, 
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unfortunately, “sexological.” The latter is, of 
course, by the aforementioned A. Ellis. His 
piece on the ambiguity of contemporary sex 
attitudes is actually eighteen years old now; 
and, no doubt, many of the problems he deals 
with (he feels most Americans are hopelessly 
hung-up in the hiatus between societal standards 
—whatever they may be-~and private behavior) 
have been tempered somewhat by the new free- 
dom (notice I didn’t say the “new morality”) 
in public and private discourse, and thus there 
has come about a better fit between patterns 
of private sexual behavior and standards in 
public talk and institutional canon. If Sagarin 
and MacNamara had cared to contribute more 
to their own book than relatively brief intro- 
ductions to the reader as a whole and to each 
selection individually, this would have been the 
logical place. Up-to-date, informative essays in 
this area are now appearing in greater numbers 
and are badly needed. 

The other selections are quite good. There 
is an excerpt from Clark Vincent’s Unmarried 
Mothers, and pieces by Weinberg on incest (a 
fascinating report on the few cases that could 
be studied) and by Morris Ploscowe on rape. 
Ploscowe is a judge, and his treatment of the 
subject (from his book Sex and the Law) gener- 
ally deals with legal standards and actual pat- 
terns of statutory and forcible rape. 

The Kinsey group is included with an ex- 
cerpt on “child molestation” from the book 
Sex Offenders. Like the book itself, this selection 
is overly descriptive; but on the whole it is the 
most comprehensive study available of prison 
populations and sex crimes. There is a selection 
from the early Lemert text Soctal Pathology, 
which is rapidly becoming a classic in the field 
of deviant behavior. The selection deals with 
prostitution and, although as dated as the Ellis 
piece, shows few signs of old age. Part of the 
allure of the Lemert book and his piece in this 
reader stems from his systematic use of both 
functional and labelling points of view in de- 
scribing and accounting for the historical and 
contemporary incidence of prostitution. 

The Wolfenden report on male homosexuality 
in Britain and the Polsky paper on pornography 
round out the book. Both are excellent, possibly 
for much the same reasons, especially if this 
reader is used for undergraduate classes. Both 
the Wolfenden report and Polsky attack many 
of the myths currently held about male homo- 
sexuality and the uses and effects of pornogra- 
phy. In the latter case, especially, the Polsky 
piece is distinguished by its thoughtful and in- 
formed treatment of pornography. It has the 
particular merit of recognizing that (1) the 
major use of pornography is by adolescents and 
others as an aid to masturbation and (2) is not 
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really a vice of dirty old men who tum op and 
then turn to rape, voyeurism, exposure, etc. as 
an outlet for sexual tensions created by borno- 
graphic materials. 

In, sum, however, the book fails in concep- 
tualization. For an event is a social problem 
to the extent it dysfunctionally relates to on- 
going social processes and is recognized as such 
by the society at large, its media, and so forth. 
Over- and under-population are social problems; 
so are divorce, crime, and other events to the 
extent their incidence fits this prescripticn. But 
incest? Or child molestation? At best these 
things are curiosities and possess only po-entials 
as social problems. And, as before, tne real 
content of a sexual problems piece is contained 
in selections like the one by Ellis, and the 
editors did not choose to update this. ` 

In the book’s favor, however, is the fact that 
most of the pieces are not readily awailable 
from other sources. In fact all are parts cf other 
books. For the teacher who wishes to inzroduce 
sexual “problems” into a more general course on 
social problems, some of this material should 
be valuable. 


America Now, edited by JoHN G. Krz. New 
York: Atheneum, 1968. 357 pp. $7.5). 


Ricwarp E. SYKES 
University of Minnesota 


America Now is a collection of essays dis- 
cussing the current American identity trauma. 
First, a list of traditional assumptions ot Ameri- 
cans was drawn up (Ge, “Democracy is the 
most desirable form of government. The United 
States is modern history’s most nearly perfect 
example.” “America’s economic success may be 
taken as proof of the desirability of its ezonomic 
system,” etc.). Contributors were then asked to 
critically examine these assumptions as they 
pertained to (1) American government (Robert 
M. MacIver, Edmund Stillman, Roger D. Mas- 
ters, George Gallup); (2) American foreign 
policy (Henry Steele Commager, Frank N. 
Trager, William Pfaff, Russell Kirk, Senator 
George McGovern); (3) American economy 
(Kenneth E. Boulding, Elspeth Davies Rostow, 
Howard Zinn); (4) American culture (Jay 
Martin, Bernard Rosenberg, Otis L. Guernsey, 
jr., Eric M. Mann, William Jovanovich); and 
(5) American society and the individual 
(Richard H. Rovere, James W, Carey, Floyd B. 
McKissick, T. George Harris, Benjamin De- 
Mott). Given this format, the editor has suc- 
ceeded in putting together a collection that has 
both continuity and purpose. The contributors 
have diverse backgrounds and represant very 
different viewpoints. Unlike many collections 
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that appear to be merely the effluent of old 
guest-lectureships, this one has much to offer 
both the critic and defender of America now. 
Tae book would be entirely appropriate for 
courses dealing with contemporary American 
scciety, even for a somewhat unorthodox social 
problems course, especially one with a higher 
proportion of aware and concerned young people 
than the usual mass freshman-sophomore intro- 
dactory section. 

It is impossible to summarize briefly the 
viewpcints of so many contributors, but perhaps 
comments on a few of them would be appro- 
priate. In his discussion of “Violence in Ameri- 
can Politics,’ Roger D. Masters considers the 
npw common-place view that violence has 
played an important role (hitherto conveniently 
suppressed in the national consciousness) in our 
history. “We have achieved a government of 
laws, but men have greatly contributed to its 
vitality by their resort to nonlegal methods.” 
While I agree with Masters that in the long 
nm violence may sometimes “ead to correction 
cf just grievances, it seems unwise to elevate it 
into a principle. He refers continuously to 
Violence as an American “custom” or “tradi- 
tion.” This seems to be a misuse of words. A 
custom or tradition is something rather specific, 
something that must in soms way be handed 
down from one generation to another through 
the normal socialization process. It must be 
taught. In this sense there are few true “cus- 
toms” of violence in this country. Perhaps the 
most obvious is tne use of violence against 
blacks by terrorist groups in the South. Violence 
between Catholics and Protestants, labor and 
management, or farmers and buyers is not 
veally a custom or tradition, but rather the out- 
zome at particular times in our history of efforts 
io change the distribution of power. 

Meny of the essays on foreign policy reflect 
the “limits of power” debate of the McCarthy 
campaign. Here tke professional conservative, 
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with this argument. “The American constitution 
is net for export.” Or, in Pfaff’s words: “To 
preach in national policy the indivisibility of 
freedom is to make a well-intentioned declara- 
tion of permanent ideological war against the 
world.” By far the most ccnstructive critique 
is that of Senator McGovern. Nevertheless, I 
suspect that the group of persons living in that 
upper-class world neighborhood known as the 
United States are so involved in their own 
peaceful, affluent style of fe that they will 
in the future refuse to involve themselves in 
the moral ambiguities and guilts necessary to 
getting their hands dirty with the rest of the 
world, either through war oz through economic 
aid of significant scope. 
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The essays on American culture are uniformly 
stimulating, I do get a little sick of the kind 
of attack on mass culture which Bernard Rosen- 
berg makes. “If . . . Othello is absolutely bet- 
ter than Bonanza, then the Nielsen ratings are 
not so much a justification as an indictment,” 
he writes. In what is now a trite judgment, he 
contemptuously cites The Beverly Hillbillies as 
the prime example of “cultural garbage.” What 
puzzles me is the all or nothing tone of these 
arguments. No doubt great art should illumine 
the trials of the human spirit and seek the 
meaning in each generation’s experience, After 
a long day at the office some of us may wish 
merely to be diverted and entertained. As an 
occasional viewer of The Beverly Hillbillies, I 
find it fulfills this purpose adequately. A more 
interesting question might Eke, Why are rural 
“folk” characters and settings so popular in a 
completely urban society? 

Eric M. Mann, an SDS activist, in “Students 
and their Universities,’ makes a suggestive and 
reasoned analysis of the current function of the 
university. “The finished product of the univer- 
sity is the corporate man. Tae essence of cor- 
porate manhood is a willingness to accept other 
people’s rules for how the game is to be played.” 
Tronically Mann’s essay is much less manic 
(and therefore contrary to stereotype) than 
many others in the book by presumably more 
mature and liberal people. 

William Jovanovich, in “America Revisited: 
Radicalism and Alienation,” contrasts student 
radicals of the 1930’s and 1960’s. The quotation 
that ends his essay is itself worth the book. 
“Someone once asked Mahatma Gandhi what 
he thought of Western civilization. ‘I think it 
would be a good idea,’ he said.” 

Both Richard Rovere and James W. Carey 
deal with the tension between generations. Ro- 
vere reminds us that liberalism is historically 
_ relevant; Carey puts youth movements in a 
much needed historical perspective. The only 
trouble with Floyd McKissick’s essay (where 
he writes, I suppose, as the professional Negro 
spokesman of the book) is that we have all 
heard it before. The essay is a rather inade- 
quate means of confrontation. While black 
spokesmen threaten, the nation is paralyzed be- 
cause there is a standoff between the powers 
advocating change and those defending the 
status quo, Whether it will be possible to muddle 
through by standing around plugging our fingers 
.in each hole as it appears in the dike only God 
knows (and I forget whether he is alive and 
well in Texas or Washington, D.C., now). 

Metromedia, Inc. and Kirk have published a 
thought-provoking. book which American “‘socio- 
analysts” will find useful. 
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Basic Research Methods in Social Science: The 
Art of Empirical Investigation, by JULIAN L. 
Srmon. New York: Random House, 1969. 525 
pp. $8.95. 


ROLAND CHILTON 
Florida State University 


Describing his work as a research methods 
text for “all the social sciences,” which is in- 
tended primarily for students without experience 
in social science research, Simon attempts to in- 
troduce students to the foundations of social re- 
search by discussing the obstacles to knowledge 
rather than by presenting a series of research 
techniques. The book’s four basic parts (exclud- 
ing a prologue and an epilogue) treat (1) the 
process of social science research, (2) the ob- 
stacles to knowledge in social science, (3) some 
research procedures and (4) the extraction of 
meaning from’ data. 

In Part One, Simon defines and discusses in a 
general way some basic terms and concepts, and 
presents a classification of types of empirical re- 
search. Part Two discusses such obstacles to in- 
creased knowledge as those created by the ob- 
server, his assistants, and their biases; those 
created by the objects of study, i.e., other human 
beings who vary in their accessibility and coop- 
eration; those created by variations in time, 
geographical location, and sample; those created 
by the search for causal relationships; and, 
finally, those created by cost—which Simon 
calls the master obstacle. Part Three, besides 
presenting the steps of empirical research, dis- 
cusses sampling, experiments, surveys, longitudi- 
nal and cross-sectional studies, treatments of 
measurement, and data handling. Probably the 
most interesting and unique feature of the book 
is found in the two chapters in Part Four that 
attempt to introduce the student to statistics by 
using an experimental “Monte Carlo” approach. 
Part Four also contains a discussion of data anal- 
ysis, causality, and the selection of sample size. 

As a text to introduce undergraduate sociology 
students to the methods of social research, the 
book has a number of disadvantages, most of 
which result from the fact that Simon is trying 
to develop a methods text for all the social sci- 
ences, One consequence is that the text contains, 
of necessity, a relatively small number of de- 
tailed illustrations of the kinds of problems with 
which sociologists are now struggling. The illus- 
trations in the statistics chapter are essentially 
examples from medical, biological, educational, 
or agricultural research. Examples and illustra- 
tions in other parts of the text are frequently 
drawn from marketing and advertising research 
and from biology and education—although an- 
thropological and sociological studies are also 
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included. In general, sociologists using the text 
should be prepared to convey in their lectures 
and outside readings the excitement of grappling 
with substantive sociological issues. And they 
should be prepared to illustrate how the methods 
suggested have been used to answer questions 
considered important by other sociologist=. 

Some of the non-sociological examples used, 
such as those from merchandising and advertis- 
ing studies (pp. 38, 49, 57, 101, 120), while 
failing to identify any substantive sociological 
issue, might be valuable for introducing CGscus- 
‘sions of the nature of social science, sinc= they 
sometimes present a rather superficial and naive 
picture of the effort. These exaniples, combined 
with Simon’s use of words like true ani real 
(not always in quotes) when he probably means 
accurate, convincing, plausible, or apprepriate 
(pp. 110, 231, 244, 254), contribute to a general 
feeling that the text will convey a somewhat 
inadequate conception of social science to mder- 
: graduate students. 

Simon’s perspective on social science mzy also 
account for the emphasis in the text on experi- 
ments, and for what appears to’me to be an 
insufficient realization of the limitations of socio- 
logical experiments, Examples that discoas set- 
ting up a mock riot (p. 237) or assigning people 
to smoke or not to smoke (p. 230) are nat only 
unrealistic, but also leave a number of important 
issues undiscussed. Those using the text will 
probably want to look carefully at Simon’s 
_ notion of an experiment (Chapter 16), and to 
decide deliberately whether it will be helpful or 
‘misleading. 

In addition to the examples illustrating meth- 
ods, the notion of the nature of social =cience, 
and the over-emphasis on experimental Droced- 
ures, I was'troubled by Simon’s treatmenz of the 
' use of available data as a survey method, his 
„decision to put little. emphasis on questionnaire 
techniques (see p. 246), and his tendency to 
present an oversimplified view of . ope-ational 
definitions, (Pages 23 and 179, for example, pre- 
- sent a “words mean exactly what I szy they 
mea approach which would certainly make 
communication of results and research coatinuity 
dificult if adopted.) 

However, these observations should not draw 


` the readers’ attention away from the original ` 


conception of the book, which was to treat re- 
search methods common to the severel social 
sciences. Nor should they overshadow tke inter- 
esting introduction to statistics or the fact that 
the text will certainly provide underg-aduates 
with a large amount of information about the 
problems and prospects of EEN mezhods in 
social science, 
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Statistics: Uncertainty and Behavior, by I. 
RicHarD SAVAGE. Boston, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1968. 344 pp. $8.95. 


T Perry E. JACOBSON., JR. 
California State College, Fullerton 


The title describes the contents of this text 
comprehensively and succinctly, since its pur- 
pose is to introduce the undergraduate to statisti- 
cal theary. Statistical theory, defined within the 
coatext of Bayesian decision theory, is designed 
to guide rational behavior in uncertain situations. 
The degree of uncertainty is related to the cir- 
cumstances at the time and to one’s state of 
knowledge and his subjective judgments. Thus, 
tha concept of uncertainty forms the basis for 
replacing relative frequency probabilities, the 
basis of classical statistics, with personalistic 
probabilities. Probability, the cuantitative mea- 
sure of uncertainty, is operationally defined and 
developed within the context of behavior, spe- 
ciically betting behavior. Savage operationally 
defines probability as “my probability. of an 
event, under specified circumstances, is the 
amount P which I am indifferent to betting on 
that event in order to win 1-P.” He does not 
present the relative merits of the objective ap- 
proach to probability, since he contends that the 
adopted approach is the most useful and com- 
prehensive available. Therefore the text presents 
only the personal probability approach and 
shows how it can be used to make inferences 
and decisions. 

Chapter One (‘Probability Concepts’) is an. 
introduction to personal probability and the as- 
sessment of probabilities. Charter Two (“Bayes’ 
Theorem”) and Chapter Three (“Random Varia- 
bles and Expectations’’) illustrate how probabil- 
ity theory can be used to assess probabilities of 
complicated events and to select the alternative 
that maximizes expected winnings. Chapter Four 
(“Two States of Nature”) elaborates, within the 
context of designing experiments and analyzing 
experimental data, the principle of selecting 
from several possible actions that one action 
that yields the largest expected net income. 
Chapter Five (“Statistics Without Probabilities 
ior States of Nature”) presents those concepts 
and topics in classical estimation theory that are 
relevant to the present approach. In Chapter Six 
“Statistical Problems”) the basic structure of 
statistical problems is described and succinctly 
summarized by one function to be maximized. 
The remaining sections of Chapter Six are an 
introduction to some of the problems which can 
be formulated in terms of this structure. The 
seventh and last chapter (“Normal Probability 
Functions”) contains statistical’ problems within 
this context. Problems with and without costs 
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and with and without subjective probabilities are 
also considered in-this chapter. 

The liberal arts student who is beginning his 
mathematical education is the assumed audi- 
ence. The first four chapters, designed for a 
one-semester course, assume that the reader has 
sufficient background for entry into a beginning 
calculus course. The remaining chapters can 
form the content of a second course in statistics, 
and it is recommended tha: the student take 
calculus concurrently with the reading of them. 
At the end of each chapter there is a section 
called “Notes and Problems.” These sections are 
excellent and are usually as long as the body of 
each chapter. To facilitate the use and applica- 
tions of these sections, a tabular guide for each 
is also presented. 

Virtually none of the topics and statistical 
measures ordinarily found in an introductory 
statistics text for behavioral scientists are in- 
cluded in this one. The typical descriptive uni- 
variate and bivariate measures and the typical 
test statistics, parametric and non-parametric, 
are omitted, thus illustrating some of the differ- 
ences between the classical approach and the 
Bayesian approach to statistics. From this, one 
could conclude that the approach presented by 
Savage has no relevance to sociologists. How- 
ever, sociologists have not modified their re- 
search approach in light of Bayesian decision 
theory. Classical statistics, and hence sociolo- 
gists, have not explicitly incorporated into a 
theoretical framework the prior knowledge of 
the relative chances of the null hypothesis and 
the alternate hypothesis occurring and the rela- 
tive seriousness of committing different types of 
errors. As soon as sociologists start doing this, 
the significance of this text will become quite 
apparent, 


An Introduction to Social Psychology, by HENRY 
Cray LINDGREN. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1969, 378 pp. $8.95. 


ROBERT L. BURGESS 
University of Waskington 


The teacher of an introductcry course should 
present the fundamental concepts and proposi- 
tions as clearly and energetically as possible. 
There is no question but that £ firm knowledge 
of fundamentals is the basis for whatever the 
student does later. To do this properly requires, 
not that one give an encyclopedic account, 
whether superficial or detailed, but that one 
concentrate on the meaning, power, and general- 
ity of a limited set of basic concepts and ideas. 
Such a presentation should be organized upon a 
coherent and systematic framework, whether 
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from the perspective of symbolic interaction, 
functional theory, balance theory, exchange, or 
whatever. In the process, the student should be 
(1) acquainted with basic principles, (2) shown 
how these principles are interrelated, and (3) 
shown their relevance for an understanding of 
daily life. Lindgren seems to have had similar 
objectives, as can be seen from the opening sen- 
tence of the Preface: “The purpose of this book 
is twofold: first, to introduce the student to the 
field of social psychology; and second, to present 
him with some perspectives whereby he may 
develop a better understanding both of his so- 
cial environment and its relationship to him and 
his behavior.” In my opinion, he has accom- 
plished his aims to an uncommon degree. 

The book has a number of positive features. 
First, the sequencing of chapters makes more 
sense than in most introductory social psychol- 
ogy textbooks. In Chapter 1, Lindgren discusses 
the problems and methods of social psychology. 
Here we are told that the major problem of 
social psychology is to explain the emergence, 
maintenance, and consequences of social inter- 
action. The next chapter addresses the question 
of why we associate with others. Succeeding 
chapters deal with such issues as social attraction, 
social learning, attitudes, social influence, status, 
roles, personality as a social phenomenon, com- 
munication, group processes, cooperation and 
competition, leadership, organization, and agres- 
sion and its management. The chapters progress 
from relatively simple to increasingly complex ` 
subject matter. 

A second positive feature is that these chap- 
ters are well-written, They are relatively brief, 
usually running around 20 pages in length. Each 
chapter begins with a quick reference to the 
preceding chapter or chapters and a statement 
of the next problem. The author does this so 
skillfully that the reader can usually anticipate 
the topics to be addressed. Each chapter is con- 
cluded with a summary. These summaries are 
particularly well-written. If I were to use this 
book in a class, I would strongly urge the student 
to read each chapter’s summary before begin- 
ning a careful reading of the chapter itself. 

The third major feature of this book is that 
basic concepts such as position, role, norm, 
status, and social structure are unambiguously 
defined. Of these, the only concept that is used 
inconsistently is “norm.” Sometimes the concept 
is used to refer to prescriptions, rules, or regu- 
lations; at other times it is equated with the 
sanctions used to back up such behavioral rules. 

The author does a good job of mtegrating 
previously discussed material with new topics. 
For example, in discussing the tendency of fol- 
lowers to emulate certain especially distinctive 
characteristics of a leader, Lindgren refers to 
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the research findings on modeling produced by 
Bandura and his associates dicussed in some 
detail much earlier in the book. 

For the most part, this book is curren:. The 
author displays a good deal of familiarity with 
recent research. However, some discussicns are 
somewhat dated. Examples of dated material 
would include the discussion of the Haw-horne 
study and the analysis of research on communi- 
cation networks. This situation is probably in- 
evitable in a book on a topic as broad as social 
psychology. 

A question that must be asked of anv text- 
book is: Does it teach? The lucidness of the 
writing, the integration of the chapters, and the 
excellent summaries suggest an affirmative an- 
'swer. Had Lindgren included a glossary and 
end-of-chapter exercises that would allow the 
student to respond and test his newly acquired 
knowledge, the affirmative answer woul have 
even greater emphasis. 


Introduction to Sociology, by JoHN BIESANZ 
and Mavis Bresanz. Englewood Cliffs N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1969. 651 pp. $7.95. 


James T. RICHARDSON 
Umversity of Nevada 


As I trudged through this ponderous book I 
was struck again and again with a feeling that 
can best be expressed with the parody, “An in- 
troductory sociology book by any other name, 
reads the same.” Here is another attempt to 
present sociology as an exciting discipline to 
undergraduates taking their first (and probably 
last) sociology course. And in my opinion it 
fails. The book is fairly comprehensive and cer- 
tainly gives a cursory view of most of the field, 
but because of certain shortcomings (some of 
which are outlined below) I would not adopt the 
book for use in a course I was teachirz. 

Before proceeding with a discussior. of the 
book’s weak points, I think it only fair to men- 
tion some of its redeeming features. After all, 
it is certainly no worse than about 90% of the 
introductory books on the market today (which 
is at least one good reason that a great many 
beginning sociology courses are being taught 
without a major text). One especially delightful 
feature of the book is the inclusion of upwards 
of 50 cartoons illustrating certain “scziological 
truths.” These were selected from sources as 
variable as Ladies Home Journal and The New 
Yorker Magazine. Although I was at frst a bit 
put off by the use of cartoons in a serious text, 
I soon began to look forward with relish to these 
brief interludes. Another area of the text that 
warrants praise is the listing of suggested fur- 
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ther readings at the end of the text. The list 
includes many important works in sociology, and 
it is fairly up-to-date. Any student who desires 
further reading in any area covered in the text 
could certainly benefit from reading the sources 
mentioned. , 
Several sections of the text have good cover- 
age. The authors do a fine job in their discussion 
of the concept culture, and I was also pleased 
with ethnocentrism and cultural relatsv1ty—two 
of the most important concepts of a beginning 
sociology course. The coverage of stratification 
and related concepts is also adequate, although 
such unscholarly statements a3 “inequality and 
poverty are not problems in isolated folk socie- 
ties” (p. 194) detract somewhat. The discussion 
of Negro history (pp. 272-279) is brief but val- 
uable, and its inclusion will give perspective to 
the “culturally deprived” middle-class whites 
who make up the majority af most beginning 
sociology classes. The chapte: on “Theoretical 
Approaches to Personality Development” (pp. 
301-330) is quite thorough. Included here is at 
least a cursory view of all important approaches 
to personality development. Naturally, the most 
convincing treatment concerns social psychologi- 
cal approaches, but other views (such as be- 
haviorism, psychoanalytic theory, biological de- 
terminism, and cultural determinism) are 
summarized honestly. Other portions of the text 
give adequate coverage, but in the interest of 
brevity I will not mention these areas specifi- 
cally, Instead I will point out what I consider 
to be some serious weaknesses of the text. 
The text contains amazingly little reference to 
the development of sociology as a scientific dis- 
cipline. One paragraph (p. 5) tells the student 
that Comte “was the first to conceive of it [so- 
ciology| and to name it socislogy. . . .” In the 
next three sentences the reader is told that Durk- 
heim and Weber were both important names in 
the early development of sociology. Then the 
authors spend another two paragraphs discus- 
sing the growth of sociology since the nineteenth 
century. It is my opinion that this approach does 
little to convince the studert that sociology is 
traditionally more than “common sense.” I am 
not suggesting that the authors needed to in- 
clude another of those tirirg justifications for 
calling sociolagy a science. Hopefully, we are 
past that stage now. What I am suggesting is 
that students need to know something about the 
conditions that led to the development of sociol- 
ogy. Otherwise, they will have some problem 
appreciating sociology for what it is—a young 
science, dealing with a very difficult subject 
matter, that grew, at least in part, out of a 
response to social conditions. ` 
Closely related to the above criticism is the 
weak presentation of methods used in sociologi- 
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cal research. The student is given a cursory 
view of methodology, but the treatment is too 
shallow to give a good appreciation of what so- 
ciologists actually do (or should do). This fail- 
ure, coupled with the fact that few illustrations 
of the complete research process are presented 
in the book, is a serious drawback, especially if 
the instructor desires to emphasize methodology. 
Perhaps these shortcomings could be overcome 
with the use of a good accompanying reader. I 
would strongly recommend this to anyone wish- 
ing to use this text. 

I will mention a few more specific points of 
criticism of certain areas of content in the text. 
In the section on social change we are told that 
“democratic planning for development . . . must 
be the keynote of policy” (p. 481). The best 
that can be said about that statement is that it is 
an empirical question, open to investigation. 
The worst that can be said is that it is a norma- 
tive statement telling us (and any student using 
the text) that a certain way of approaching 
social change is better than others. This is cer- 
tainly a matter of opinion. A similar sort of 
thing occurs later in the text during the discus- 
sion of economic institutions. We are told that 
Adam Smith’s “theory of a self-adjusting mar- 
ket system fit reality fairly well at the time” 
(p. 560). Most students of stratification and 
distribution processes would, J think, disagree 
with this statement. Smith’s work was, in some 
ways at least, a rationalization for maintaining 
the status quo. By implicaticn, the authors of 
the text are saying that everyone in merry old 
England accepted what Smitk had to say. Any 
student of history knows that this was not the 
case. 

In summary, I must say that the book did not 
“turn me on.” It has certain strong points, the 
most important of which is its complete (though 
cursory) examination of the field of sociology. 
I do think that the book could be used as suc- 
cessfully as most other introductory sociology 
books żf the instructor brought in material to 
strengthen the weaker sections. This could be 
done through the use of any one of several good 
books of readings that emphasize empirical re- 
search. 


Introduction to Sociology, by JAMES B. McKee. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969. 
713 pp. $9.95. 


ROBERT PAUL SESSIONS 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 


The sociology to which the reader is intro- 
duced in this text is a discipline committed to 
(1) knowledge gained wherever possible through 
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objective methods and (2) the verstehen of 
Max Weber. Weber is mentioned on far more 
pages (55) than any other figure; next in order 
are Karl Marx (34 pages), Emile Durkheim 
(21), and Robert K. Merton (13). 

The major sections into which the material is 
divided are: I, “The Study of Social Life”; IT, 
“Social Groups”; II, “Social Stratification”; IV, 
“Institutions and Social Structure”; V, ‘“Collec- 
tive Behavior and Population”: and VI, “The 
Study of Society.” These divisions and their la- 
bels seem more arbitrary than logical. Differ- 
ences between the titles of the first and last ma- 
jor sections are not made clear. And why lump 
collective behavior and population into one ma- 
jor section? 

In Section IV, McKee adds to the five tradi- 
tionally emphasized social institutions a sixth, 
science, and devotes a chapter to each of the 
six. Concepts rating a full chapter include social 
interaction, culture, the group, the formal or- 
ganization, the community, crowds and publics, 
social movements, and social problems. The pro- 
lifc use of pictures at the beginning of each 
chapter and cartoons at the beginning of each 
major section make for initial interest, but it is 
in the text that the holding power of the book is 
found. There is a wealth of lean red sociological 
meat here, perhaps more than can be digested by 
a student in a semester. 

The chief strength of the work may well be 
that it ties past and future to contemporary is- 
sues and concerns. The roots of sociology as a 
discipline are traced to the conservative, classi- 
cal liberal, and radical ideas of the nmeteenth 
century, but developments are seen to be rele- 
vant to present-day sociological problems. A 
chapter on class and status, for example, is help- 
fully coupled with chapters on minorities and 
the poor. Sociological study is shown to be re- 
lated to such realities as current expressions of 
social discontent, criticisms of contemporary 
higher education, and the dilemmas of sponsor- 
ship and autonomy in applied research. Many 
subtopics within chapters open possible doors 
to class discussion: “Bureaucracy and Social 
Power’; “The Problem of an Organizational 
World”; “Suburbia as a Search for Values”; 
“Status and the Assumption of Educability”; “Is 
There a Coming Meritocracy?”; “The Threat of 
Total Power”; “The Politics of Extremism”; 
“Science and Values.” The book is not, how- 
ever, a treatise on current events; it has socio- 
logical substance and detail in keeping with its 
title. 

Some minor weaknesses of the book have to 
do with organization and language. Neither the 
number of major sections (6) nor the number 
of chapters (23) makes for easy organization of 
a one-quarter or one-semester course. The au- 
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thor may err in taking for granted that students 
will know some terms that are not explained 
(for example, “the typological tradition”). In a 
few passages the grammar or language will re- 
quire the reader to do a “double-take.” An ex- 
ample occurs on p. 50: “The result is a definition 
of sociology as a science that has become an 
orthodox viewpoint within the discipline”; at 
first glance, “that” appears to refer to “science.” 

Other failings of the work are substantive. 
McKee’s text has an urban orientation and im- 
plies that rural life per se has not been a signifi- 
cant field for sociological study (“Sociology has 
grown, particularly over the past century, as an 
intellectual enterprise focused on the concerns of 
modern urban man”). McKee’s use or neglect 
of certain concepts will be questioned by some 
sociologists. He pays little attention to associa- 
tions, or to the concepts of functional analysis. 
He excludes material objects from his definition 
of culture, by an argument that could also be 
applied to non-material aspects of culture. He 
rejects, or sees sociology as having moved be- 
yond, the concept of social disorganization. His 
treatment of Pavlov’s stimulus-response analysis 
of human: behavior suggests that psychology is 
still at that level, and neglects the stimulus- 
_ subject-response work of many contemporary 
neobehaviorists. 

Although readers of this text are introduced 
to most of the significant thinkers in sociology, 
` one wonders why there is no reference to Pitirim 
A. Sorokin, seeing that room is found for illus- 
trative mention of Bruce Barton, Dale Carnegie, 
Walter Lippman, and Benjamin Spock. One 
questions also the failure of an introductory 
text to mention Lester F. Ward and Albion W. 
Small. 

Despite these criticisms, McKee’s work ig on 
balance an excellent introduction to the develop- 
ment, uses, basic principles, methods, and theo- 
ries of sociology. It will “wear well,” intellectu- 
ally, in use. That it enters a publishing market 
of many introductory texts, including several of 
equal if different quality, suggests the possibility 
of a multi-text approach to teaching introduc- 
tory sociology. 


Systems and Processes: Collected Works in So- 
ctology, edited by Mario REDA, EUGENE FAP- 
PIANO, and Leon Czrkowsky. New Haven, 
Conn.: College and University Press, 1968. 
422 pp. $7.50. 


SAMUEL F. SAMPSON 
Harvard University 


An anthology of twenty-three recent articles, 
Systems and Processes is intended to be a “lively 
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and interesting” reader for introductory sociol- 
ogy courses. After a terse introduction, the edi- 
tozs group their selections in what they claim 
to be four “natural divisions of organization,” 
each preceded by a few paragraphs of preface. 

The first natural division, “The Individual 
and Integration,” is prefaced with the statement 
that “individuals usually seek to be integrated 
into some kinds of groups or systems” (p. 17). 
In this section the editors include: Minor’s 
satiric “Body Ritual Among the Nacirema”; 
Gofiman’s well-known “On Ccoling the Mark 
Out”; Seeley’s professionally reflexive “Social 
Psychology, Self and Society”; and Peterson 
and Maxwell’s subcultural essay, “The Skid 
Road ‘Wino.’ ” 

“The Pracess and Structure of Socialization,” 
the second division, is introduced with such 
statements as the following: “most sociologists 
at the present time view the child basically as 
being born a raw individual into a waiting cul- 
ture” (p. 77); “the primary goal of socialization 
. . . is to create a world devoid of emptiness!” 
(p. 78). Included in this section are: an article 
by Inkeles on the socialization of competence, 
first published in the Harvard Educational Re- 
view; Pisani’s remarks on the bazards of attrib- 
uting personality traits to ethnic groups; a study 
by Psathas of the changing role perceptions of 
student nurses; and a speculative essay by Ben- 
nis on the future of bureaucracy in industrial 
society. 

The third and Jongest division is “Institutions 
and Social Order.” It too is prefaced with a 
rew statements intended to show the integrating 
theme of the section. Among these is the curious 
assertion that “each culture, if it is to endure, 
must contam some unique values and beliefs of 
its own, which are not necessarily shared with 
other culture” (p. 149). Included in this section 
are: an article by Jencks, in wich the relation- 
ships between class and higher education in 
America are noted and prospects for their change 
assessed; an article by Bredemier setting forth 
ani applying a schema for the assessment of 
student growth relative to types of background 
anid school environment; an excerpt from the 
ed:icational ‘recommendations of the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders; Lip- 
set’s now classic and controversial “Democracy 
ani Working-Class Authoritarianism”; Lee’s 
Arnals essay on the role of religion among some 
American minority groups; a brief dramaturgic 
analysis of the American family by Motz; an 
excerpt from Liebow’s Tally’s Corner describing 
mérital relationships of streetcorner men in a 
black ghetto; and Christensen and Carpenter’s 
Arsterican Sociological Review article comparing 
premarital coitus and sex attitudes of samples of 
Danish and American college students. 
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The concluding division is labeled ‘Collectivi- 
ties and Change.” It includes: Simon and Gag- 
none Trans-Action article or. “The Decline and 


Fall of the Small Town”; Dentler and Erikson’s ` 


functional analysis of deviance; an article from 
Social Problems by Francis, urging a social ac- 
tion orientation on his colleagues; vivid excerpts 
from reports of the New Haven riot of August 
1967; Jacob’s account of the hysteria attendant 
on a number of child slashings in Taipei; House- 
man’s Harper’s article, “The Men from Mars”; 
and an excerpt on American and Soviet cultural 
convergence from Sorokin’s The Basic Trends 
of Our Times. 

As readers go, Systems and Processes is a rela- 
tively good small collection of materials for in- 
troducing the uninitiated to sociology. In my 
judgment, however, the bridging materials con- 
tributed by the editors are too sparse and super- 
ficial and the collection far too limited, both in 
coverage and depth, to effectively engage or ade- 
quately inform the more talented beginner. 


Trends and Change in Canadian Society: Their 
Challenge to Canadian Youth, by B. Y. CARD. 
Toronto, Canada: Macmillan Co. of Canada, 
1968. 206 pp. Paperbound. $3.95. 


PETER C. PINEO 
McMaster University 


Comimunicating sociology to secondary school 
students is a major challenge; this book, written 
chiefly by a Canadian sociologist, attempts to 
meet that challenge. The book has three parts. 
The first deals with changes in the major social 
institutions of Canada; the second concentrates 
on the economy and government: the final sec- 
tion deals with “values.” Some chapters in the 
second and third sections are reprinted from 
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elsewhere or written by others. The book in- 
cludes an annotated bibliography of relevant 
Canadian film documentaries. The Canadian gov- 
ernment has subsidized the production of film 
documentaries for some time, and many have 
been produced that may be of interest outside 
Canada. 

In the material he has selected and in his own 
writings, Card appears to have made four con- 
cessions in order to “meet the student half-way.” 
He has allowed non-objective (i.e., evaluative) 
writing, particularly by the contributing authors. 
Presumably this will not only make sociology 
less strange to a student still used to discussion 


` of social Die from a moral point of view, but 


will also point out the appropriate role for sec- 
ondary school teachers: they should teach val- 
ues, Using an analogy to games,.Card also plays 
down the extent to which social habits and atti- 
tudes are deeply internalized. The actor emerges 
as very much his “own man,” one who deals at a 
conscious level with an arbitrary culture. Thirdly, 
like the early Chicago sociology, the emphasis 
throughout is upon recent social changes and 
probable changes in the near future. Much that 
could be threatening in sociology—as, for exam- 
ple, a discussion of the incest taboo—disappears 
when the unchanging parts of the social system 
are omitted. Finally, there is throughout an op- 
timistic tone. The student is prepared for rela- 
tively moderate social change, and it is discussed 
as a challenge without too much at stake. 
Card has been involved in education for a 
long time, and so his decision to present sociol- 
ogy in this way to the high school audience must ` 
have compelling reasons behind it. The book 
succeeds very well in drawing the student’s at- 
tention to some current social trends, particu- 
larly the chapters written by Card himself. But ` 
it suggests implicitly that a great deal of what is 
presently college-level sociology is unlikely to 
become part of the high school curriculum. 
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